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Ir may be well, before ing to define the scope and present some of the 
features of this work, to indicate the objects which were entertained in preparing 
it. It may be said, in general, that two purposes are combined in it, which may 
be distinguished without attempting to decide which was more important in the 
execution: first, that of doing something for the thinking of the time in the way 
of definition, statement, and terminology; and second, of serving the cause 
of education in the subjects treated. 

As to the former of these intentions, the details of the contents of the work, as 
described below in this introduction, may give some preliminary light ; especially 
in the way of securing judgment from the reader on aie is attempted rather than 
on what is not. In all attempts to improve terminology or to settle the meanings 
of terms, one finds oneself in the presence of such manifold pitfalls, that the 
assumption of failure is commonly made from the start. And this assumption is 
just, when made with reference to attempts of certain types. If one aims at 
securing the adoption of new meanings or of new terms, one is in most cases doomed 
to failure. If one presumes to settle arbitrarily the relative claims of conflicting 
usages, one’s failure is wellnigh as sure. If one attempts to reach a consensus of 
authoritative opinions, that does not succeed, for the minority may after all be those 
who establish the future course. So evident is all this that it requires some 
hardihood to set out on such an undertaking at all; and the chance of coming off 
with reasonable success seems to be in proportion to the unimportance of what 
is attempted. 

We have, therefore, essayed none of these things. Our task has not been to 
originate terms or to make meanings; not to enlarge our vocabulary or to 
suppress synonyms. We are, on the contrary, undertaking a more moderate and, 
withal, a more reasonable task,—a task which, as regards the use of terms, is 
twofold: to understand the meanings which our terms have, and to render them 
by clear definitions—this on the one hand; and to interpret the movements of 
thought through which the meanings thus determined have arisen, with a view to 
discovering what is really vital in the development of thought and term in one,— 
this onthe other hand. So much may be said without presenting a dissertation on 
the philosophy of language, or suggesting the outline of a would-be science of 
Semantics. ie most cases, the success of this attempt depends upon the state 
of discussion of the subject-matter, here or there. Often we have found, for 
instance, that there were real distinctions, which closer definition availed to 
disclose, justifying both of two usages, or making it plain that one of them 
rested on a misapprehension. Again, it often happens that an older term has been 
wrested from its place by a mistaken assertion of novelty- by a writer uninformed, 
or by its undiscriminating use with a meaning se ioe at variance with the 
earlier. These instances may be taken as typical of the sorts of ambiguity and 
irrelevancy which the student of this subject is constantly meeting, and which 
may often be cleared away by concise and authoritative definitions. 

Authoritative, it should be said: for despite the fact that authority may not 
keep usage true, nevertheless it is often authority which makes usage false; and 
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it is the part of authority, once definitions and discriminations are reached, to 
establish and maintain them. Hence, in this work, authority is invoked; not 
merely the use of authority as representing the highest ability in the matters 
taken up, but also bare authority as a force,_what would be called by 
Professor Durkheim the social force of ‘constraint.’ This has been argued 
recently by Professor Tonnies, in his discussions of the theory of terminology and 
its reform, and acted upon by Lady Welby in her efforts to convene conferences 
of eminent men. Indeed, the idea of the former writer, to the effect that an 
International Academy for Scientific Terminology might have an important 
function, is in so far quite correct. We, in this work, are not an Academy, 
of course, but we are an international committee. Not to dwell upon the 
excellent work of individuals in the several departments, we may recall the fact 
that the American Psychological Association has a newly appointed committee on 
terminology ; and that the neurologists have been aiming to do something, both 
in Germany and in the United States, by similar committees. Despite the 
independence of single writers—often of the highest position—who will not 
conform to what committees do, this would seem to be a way of making 
progres, however slowly, at any rate so far as it succeeds, by sharply 
efining the alternatives of usage and, in so far, making ambiguity less likely. 
We do not expect that our recommendations will have more success than may be 
realized through such general processes and social influences; and that some of 
our preferences will turn out unwise is not only likely, but quite certain. 
As to the other purpose spoken of above—the pedagogical—that is more 
roperly the object of a dictionary than of any other work not a textbook, 
bestie it aims to state formulated and well-defined results rather than to present 
discussions. The fulfilment of this function has given form and set limits which 
might not, from other points of view, have seemed altogether most desirable. We 
may mention in this connection especially the shorter bibliographies appended to 
most of the articles. These are planned to furnish to the student, who is not yet 
the practised man of research, leaders and first guides to the literary sources. 
Such a person would be lost in the maze of titles given in the bibliographical 
volume (iii), as in a general index he always is. Furthermore, the criticism 
of the scope of the work should have before it the knowledge of this pedagogical 
hel ne for the introduction to a large subject—philosophy, indeed, is the 
rgest subject—must needs include various details of Enide of other branches 
of science and information, and of methods, preliminary to its proper task. It is 
for this pedagogical reason that a glossary of the nervous system furthers the 
treatment of psychology for the beginner, that definitions of physical terms aid the 
student of the moral sciences, and that accounts of the latest biological discoveries 
serve the worker in social philosophy. And this quite apart from the legitimate 
question of the scope of philosophy itself: indeed, the consciousness of the 
necessity of meeting the pedagogical demand has relieved the Editor of undue 
anxiety as to this last-suggested matter. For he has been able to say: ‘This or 
that mig ht possibly be excluded, if we held to a strict understanding that only the 
materials of these and those problems were to be included; but it cannot be 
omitted from a work which aims to fit the student to approach the problems, as 
well as to explain to him the possible solutions of them.’ 


IL 


The subject-matter of the Dictionary is Philosophy and Psychology. These 
disciplines are what we set out to treat. By philosophy is en i ag tA attempt 
to reach statements, in whatever form. about mind and nature, about the universe 
of things, most widely conceived, which serve to supplement and unify the results 
of science and criticism. Itis necessary to say criticism, as well as science, because 
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all the thought which defines, estimates, devises methods, and sets categories for 
science—which, to use a comprehensive term, ‘justifies’ knowledge and life,— 
together with all the ways of coming into relation to things other than by know- 
ledge,—all this is involved with the matter ofscience. Ifthere isa dispute about the 
function of philosophy, it arises, we take it, through two main ways of regardin 
the problem of philosophy: of which the one makes philosophy a rethinking aa 
deeper formulating of the results safely come to by science; an of which the other 
makes philosophy the criticism—in erbart’s phrase, the ‘rectification’—of the 
conceptions upon which science proceeds, and upon which, with all its values and 
interests, rests life no less than knowledge. The one assumes knowledge, and aims 
to systematize it; the other criticizes knowledge, and aims to idealize it. The one 
begins with facts, with things as they are, and aims to understand them so thoroughly 
that one insight will cover them all; the other lays claim to the insight, the 
ideal, the universal, and says: ‘ Whatever things may seem to be for science and 
for experience, this is what, for good and all, they really are and mean.’ 

owever inadequate this distinction may be to reflect the ways of approaching 
the world in the name of philosophy, it may illustrate our undertaking. We are 
treating both of the philosophy that is science, and of the philosophy that 
criticizes and transforms science with a view to the demands of life. In either 
case, however, the data of science, broadly conceived, are there with their claim. 
Tt is one of the safest sayings of philosophy, at the close of the outgoing 
century, that whatever we may become to end with, we must be naturalists to begin 
with,—men furnished with the apes of natural knowledge. We must know 
the methods as well as the results of science; we must know the limitations of 
experiment, the theory of probability, the scientific modes of weighing evidence 
and treating cases. Lack of these things is the weakness of many a contemporary 
writer on philosophy. Such a one criticizes a science which he does not 
understand, and fails to see the significance of the inroads science is making 
into the territory which has so long seemed to be exempt. Note the application 
of biological principles, in however modified form, to psychological facts; the 
treatment of moral phenomena by statistical methods; and the gradual retreat 
of the notion of purpose before the naturalist, with the revised conception of 
teleology which this makes necessary. And these things are but examples. 

We have aimed, therefore, to present science—physical, natural, moral—with 
a fullness and authority not before undertaken in a work of this character. In 
the selection of the topics, in the form and length of treatment, in the biblio- 
graphical lists, this emphasis will be found throughout. Furthermore, the newer 
advances in scientific method have been made the subject of longer articles, as 
a reference to the topic Variation—where the statistical treatment of biological 
phenomena is explained—or to the topic Probability, will show. Both these 
topics are becoming of especial importance to the psychologist, the moralist, and 
the student of life. i. . 

‘An additional and more positive reason for the wide inclusion of science is 
to be found in the present state of psychological studies, of which more is said 
below. As to philosophy pro; —the discipline which calls itself by that name— 
certain of our aims should clearly defined, especially on the side of their 
limitations. In the first place, this work is not, and does not include, a history 
of philosophy. The writers, one and all, approach their yin from a historical 

int of view; this is one of the distinguishing features of the work. They trace 

istorical movements when this is necessary for the exposition or justification 
of the definitions made or the usages recommended; and the history of thought 
is comprehensivel illustrated through the selection of topics over the whole 
vocabu! of philosophy. Yet no one of these things has been made an end 
in itself; rather have we aimed at truth to history, and fair appreciation of the 
spirit of historical research. More particularly, also, is it the history of 
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conceptions rather than that of terms that has concerned us. Lexicographical and 
linguistic determinations are largely foreign to our task. Meanings, with their 
historical development, together with the terms which have expressed them and 
their variations,—these are the essentials of our quest. 

And secondly, we have subjected ourselves to another very definite and evident 
limitation on the side of exclusion. It would be useless to attempt in any com- 
pass, short of an independent work as large as this, to make a Dictionary of Greek 
and Scholastic Philosophy. It should be done; it is much needed: but we have 
not attempted it. We include special articles on Greek and Latin Terminology, 
with select glossaries of representative terms; and it will be found that many 
of the finer distinctions of scholastic as well as of ancient thought are brought 
out in connection with the terms which in our modern vocabulary express or 
represent them. Yet when all is said, the student of scholastic thought, as of 
Greek thought, will find so many gaps that it is only just to our limited purpose 
to warn him of them in advance. It is a change which has come into the 
subject,—this facing of philosophy towards science and modern life, instead of 
towards logic and ancient life——and in consciously accepting the change we accept 
as well the inevitable criticism it will bring upon us. 

As to the prominent place given to psychology, no further justification of it is 
required than the statement that this is what we set out to do,—to prepare 
a work devoted to philosophy and psychology. The association of these two 
subjects is traditional : and, as to their contents, essential. Psychology is the half- 
way house between biology with the whole range of the objective sciences, on the 
one hand, and the moral sciences with philosophy, on the other hand. The claim to 
wre laid by psychology to-day is no more plain than is the proof of it 
which the results in this department of research make good. The rise of experi- 
mental and physiological psychology has caused the science to bulk large towards 
the empirical disciplines, as it always has towards the speculative; and the in- 
roads made by psychological analysis and investigation into the domains where 
the speculative methods of inquiry, spoken of above, were once exclusively in 
vogue, render permanent and definite the relation on that side as well. In biology, 
in sociology, in anthropology, in ethics, in economics, in law, even in physics, the 
demand is for sound psychology; and the criticism that is making itself felt 
is psychological criticism. How could it be otherwise when once it is recog- 
nized that science is the work of mind, and that the explaining principles by 
which any science advances beyond the mere cataloguing of facts are abstract 
soe made by processes of thought ? 

t will be found, therefore, that it is upon the psychology of this work that 
most of its lines converge; and it is in its ie that many of the hopes 
of its produches centre. That the psychology be found less adequate than it might 
be,—that is only to be expected , that it be found less adequate than it should 
be,—that is the judgment we wish most of all to escape. 


IL 


Coming now to more particular features of the work, we may make certain 
explanations. The Editor has had responsible charge and, in the negative sense of 
control, nothing in these volumes is outside of his responsibility. He has used 
this responsibility freely. He has assigned and reassigned articles, supplemented 
articles, rewritten articles, rejected articles. But it has been his universal rule— 
departed from only in cases of trivialities or of cosmic obstacles like those of 
time and space—to exercise these prerogatives under the checks and controls 
supplied by the board of consulting editors. This board has been an indispensable 
part of the Dictionary organization. Certain of the members have read the 
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articles of one another and of the other writers, either in manuscript or in proof; 
they have passed and repassed suggestions, criticisms, and emendations ; they 
have laboured on definitions, equivalents, literature, with a patience and self-denial 
which leads one to accept Aristotle's high estimate of philosophers. Accordingly 
there is hardly anything in the work which has not the support of a group of 
men of the highest authority. This should be remembered 2 the single writer 
or student who finds this or that point unsatisfactory. He is one; we are many. 
And this, the co-operative feature, has been a leading—if not the leading— 
methodical feature of the work from its first inception. 

It has been the especial function of the consulting board to su ply the recom- 
mendations as to foreign equivalents for all the terms defined in the work. This 
undertaking, while extremely difficult, has been on the whole gratifyingly success- 
ful. Of course, the developing state of philosophical terminology makes conven- 
tions ineffective, notably as between different languages,—to say nothing of the 
artificial character of convention as such in matters linguistic; but it is our 
hope and belief that in this feature, thanks to the enormous pains and toil 
devoted to it by our consulting editors and contributors, we are ma ing a measure 
of gain for international science and philosophy. The thanks of all readers of 
the book are due in the fullest measure—not at all to underthank any of the 
others—to Professor Morselli and Professor Flournoy, members respectively of 
the Italian and French committees. 

As to the preparation of the articles, more specifically, the plan has been as 
follows. Two authorities determined upon the terms in a given department 
in the first instance, and divided the topics between them. As their work 
advanced, they exchanged their manuscripts for suggestion and consultation. 
After this, the important articles were submitted to other authorities also 
especially versed in these topics. Passing then through the hands of the editor, 
the copy went, in those cases in which matters of detail remained still unsettled, to 
one or other of the consulting editors for his opinion and counsel, and to the 
foreign boards for their revision, and especially for the consideration of the 
foreign equivalents and the supplementing of the select literature lists. Further 
than this, the proofs have gone both to the authors—in most cases of joint 
authorship to all of the authors—and to the foreign editors. Of course, after 
all this, much has remained for the Editor to decide, notably in the matter of 
collation and selection; and he has been obliged to use his best judgment. 
Wherever he has been mistaken, it has been not because the view adopted was 
not well supported, but because there were alternatives, both or all of which had 
good support. And he wishes to say to the collaborators, one and all, that 
wherein their contributions are not just what they might desire, this is not by 
reason of arbitrary rulings of the Editor, but by reason of general adjustments, 
in which each authority is recognized in his own sphere—the Editor no more 
than others—and so far as possible consulted. This is the more to be said, 
seeing that it has not been possible in each case to state the alternatives in the 
text, or to indicate the authorities pro and con by name. Yet in cases of iv.por- 
tant emendation second proofs were sent to the writers. So far, however, as 
actual authorship goes, the writers’ names are in all cases appended. The 
distribution of responsibility in cases of joint signature conforms to the rules 
which follow. 

When an article is signed by one set of initials only (A.B.C.), the author is 
responsible for the whole article, except the recommendations as to foreign equi- 
valents ; these, though possibly the same as those originally suggested by the writer 
of the article,are neverthcless inserted as recommendations of the board of consulti 
editors. In cases in which a recommendation of a distinctly original or nov 
usage is due to any one of the staff, or is taken from a printed authority, the 
source, whether personal or public. is indicated. in connection with the term 
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recommended, in the form: Evocation (P.J.). When lacking this indication, a 
OMB). is itself due to the writer who signs the article, e. g. Autotelic, signed 
In cases of actual joint authorship of an article or part of an article, two 
cases will be found: either—and where possible—each contributor’s initials 
are added to his section of the article, or the two sets of initials, joined by 
a hyphen, are set at the end, thus: (A.B.C-X.Y.Z.). In most cases this form of 
signature indicates that the article was originally written by A.B.C. (the signa- 
ture standing first), but has undergone more or less important modification to 
meet the criticisms or suggestions of X.Y.Z. In many cases the contribution of 
X.Y.Z. is decidedly less than that of A.B.C.; but in all cases it was judged 
sufficient to justify the citing of the article as the product of the two writers 
ether. The articles by President and Professor Herrick are all of joint author- 
ship, and are signed (H.H.). 

Another case is the signature by two persons with a comma—not a hyphen— 
between them: (A.B.C., XY .Z.) This indicates that the article was written by 
A.B.C. and accepted without alteration by X.Y.Z., who thus adds the weight of his 
authority to it. This feature has not in general been deemed explicitly necessary, 
but is limited to cases of positive teaching on disputed points or of topics about 
which combined authority is considered, for any other reason, of great impor- 
tance. A case in point is the article on Heredity, in which positive views are 
expressed over and above the scientific definition. Throughout the range of topics 
in general psychology many such double signatures will be found. In this latter 
subject, a detailed and prolonged series of conferences has led to the formulation 
of a series of definitions and expositions to which two of the writers at work have 
found it possible to add their joint signatures in one or other of the two forms 
here explained. And the experimental psychology has been treated with equal care. 

The treatment is primarily, as has been said, that of a dictionary ; not that 
of an encyclopedia. The articles are of three sorts: first, concise definitions ; 
second, such definitions with the addition of certain historical and expository 
matter, running to several hundred words; third, articles called ‘special,’ on 
topics which seemed, in view of either of the general purposes set forth above, 
to call for extended treatment. These last are of encyclopedic character, varying 
in length from 1,000 to 5,000 words. Important movements in the history of 
philosophy, the general divisions of the topic Philosophy itself, and select 
subjects in all of the general departments of science, have this special 
treatment. In most cases these select articles have the further justification 
that they are written with a view to gathering into a general presentation and 
résumé many of the subordinate topics treated in a more detached way in their 
respective p. The article Vision may be cited in illustration both of the 
nature and we trust also of the utility of this feature. 

A closer examination of the relative importance given to each of the depart- 
ments represented—whether calculated from the ohm w length of the articles 
or from the entire space devoted to the subject—will show that there is a more 
or less logical and intentional adjustment about the central subjects Philosophy 
and Psychology. The figure given below presents in a rough way an idea 
of this adjustment. The vertical ordinates 1, 2, 3, &c., w in length from the 
centre outwards in both directions. It will be seen that Mental Pathology and 
Anthropology, for example, have generous treatment ; this for the practical reason 
—apart from other justification—that the topics have not been well written oP 
for the student of philosophy and psychology, and that the sources are 
and relatively unavailable. In these and other subjects the intention has 
been to emphasize what the student of philosophy ought to know, rather than 
what he does know. On both sides the curve sinks rapidly, and terminates with 
departments in which relatively few terms are treated, and these in the briefest 
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form. Of course, the actual relations of the several departments are but rough] 
indicated in this curve. Š ne li 


7 6 5 4 3 2 TERE Qe SNE 5 
1, I. Philosophy and Psychology. Sociology and Political Philosophy. 
i af | Ethics and pba 5 5 | Boncmiee and Physiology. 

» 7+ | Mental Pathology and Neurology. 6, 6. Philology and Law. 


3, 3’. Aesthetics and ic. 7, 7. Education and Physics thematios} 
4 4. Philosophy of Region and Biology. id oo » 


Biography is not made a prominent feature—quite the reverse. Only the 
outstanding biographical facts are recorded, which any reader of philosophy 
should know, or know where to find, if he is to be educated. Seeing that the 
volume of bibliographies is arranged by authors’ names, the titles of their works 
are not given in the biographies ; and seeing that in the articles on the impor- 
tant movements of thought the names of prominent thinkers are given, separate 
accounts of authors’ views are not generally attempted. There has resulted, there- 
fore, simply by reason of this incidental division of the material commonly put 
under the biographical heading, a certain meagre look to the biographies, which 
is sure to strike the reader. 

The bibliographical feature, on the contrary, has been given excessive pains 
and care. The plan is to include the best references—both magazine articles 
and select books—under the topic in each case, even though in many instances 
this repeats the entries of book titles made in the volume (iii) of general biblio- 
graphies. Yet the fact that the titles of all such independent publications are 

iven in full, and with date of publication, in the separate volume devoted to 
it, makes it unnecessary that the same details should pe in the select lists. 
Thus some inconsistency in the details of citation (as of tes), and some lack of 
uniformity in the references to editions, will be found in the select lists. They 
have been printed very largely as originally sent in by the writers, except that 
abbreviations have been reduced to the form given in the lists tabulated at 
the beginning of this volume (i). When the writers include dates of publica- 
tion, these are allowed to stand, although they are also given in Vol. iii; for 
whatever saves the reader time and trouble is, in so far, good, and consistency 
should not be made a fetich. The place of publication, however, has not been 
given in the select lists except in departments, notably Neurology, which are 
not represented in the bibliographies. The writers’ direct responsibility 
for these select lists is, however, not the same as for the articles ; for the Editor 
and his associates have taken a free hand in supplementing and comple them. 
The references in the volumes (i and ii) of text, made in the form ‘see BIBLIOG. 
A, 1, ¢, are to the general bibliographies of Vol. iii. 

As to the general bibliographies, an editorial word may well be added; to 
the effect that the Editor's responsibility for these is not the same as for the 
matter in the other volumes. It was not a part of the original plan to compile 
such extensive bibliographies; and it was only by the good fortune that Dr, Rand 


had them already largely prepared that we were able to secure them. This fact 
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made it impossible for the editorial management to bring them entirely within the 
scheme of execution of the whole. So far as possible, they have been made an 
intrinsic part of the work, and in their terminology and general character they 
maintain its form consistently, But the FEAN results, as respects relative 
fullness, the division of topics, the form of citation, &c., were determined inde- 
promy in the first instance, and to change them in a material way would 

ve been to make the lists over. They are, therefore, in a sense supplementary 
to the Dictionary. The same sort of statement may be made also regarding 
their quality; they have not been through the same forms of criticism, and are, 
therefore, more largely the independent work of one man, 

In regard to future bibliographies, we may say that it is intended to continue 
the issue of the Psychological Index in its present form both as a part of the 
Psychological Review and as a supplement to this Dictionary, The issues beginning 
with that of April, 1gox (No, i) incorporate certain RR in classification 
made by arrangement with the oreign journals Zeitschrift für Psychologie and 
Année Psychologique, which publish the same lists, —changes which make the Indeg, 
as respects both terminology and divisions, identical with the scheme printed in 
this work under the topic bayeitlogy. This scheme of classification, resulti 
as it has from the long experience of professional workers, and gradually improv 
by international co-operation, is recommended to librarians and bibliographers 
generally, Other bibliographical annuals are the excellent lists printed by the 
Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie and the Revue Néo-Scolastique. 


IV. 


In matters of lexicography, use has been made, by permission, of both 
the Centwry and the Standard Dictionaries; in the derivations the Century has 
nerally been followed. The rules of composition and orthography of the 
larendon Press, for which Dr, Murra , editor of the New English Dictionary, 
is largely responsible, have been adopted, except in certain specific matters, and 
the results are thus in general accord with the recommendations of this last- 
named work, Indebtedness should also be acknowledged to Eisler’s Wörterbuch 
der philosophischen Begriffe, which by reason of its plan of giving large numbers of 
quotations (though mainly from German authors), and its pe Sacre pe scope and 
recent appearance, has been more available than any other ictionary of Philo- 
sophy proper, Other indications are made by the individual writers themselves 
of the sources found by them respectively to be most available ; and very oe 
reference will be found to the good but unfortunately fragmentary Geschichte 
der philosophischen Terminologie of Professor Eucken. Useful earlier books 
which, in this feature or that, cover our territory, and on which we have drawn, are 
Noack’s Philosophie-geschichtliches Lexikon (1879), used especially for biographical 
material ; Krug’s Encyklopddisch-philosophisches Lexikon (and ed., 1833); Franck's 
Dictionnaire des Sciences philosophiques 1844), which contains, in the preface, 
a historical note on earlier attempts at Dictionaries of Philosophy ; and the 
Vocabularies devoted to particular authors, certain of which are named in 
the articles on the terminology of the great philosophers (Kant’s, Hegel's, Greek 
Terminology, and Latin and Scholastic Terminology). Additional references to 
the sources of Scholastic usage are to be found in the article on Patristic Philosophy 
and in that on St. Thomas, 

As in the case of most works of this kind. it has been found impossible to keep 
all the threads equally taut as the manufacture has proceeded; and certain 
evidences of this will be open to the eye of the careful observer. In particular, 
it has been found advisable to keep the ‘polls open’ as long as ible in the 
matter of recommendations sto oquvilanis, &c.; and in order to do this. the term 


Terminology has itself been e a topic in its alphabetical place. Under 
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various sections of that article—‘German,’ ‘ French,’ &e.—discussions are to be 
found of certain terms which present difficulty, The recommendations therein 
made will not be found—unless there be especial declaration to that effect—to 
contradict those given respectively under the main English topics. They serve 
the rather to supplement them, and to settle points left indefinite or undecided 
in the earlier pages, Indeed, the resource which this procedure makes available 
is openly resorted to in many instances. Further, the development in the plan of 
the Dictionary made incidental changes necessary in one or two departments—e. g. 
the expansion of certain subjects after articles upon them had already been written, 
The Editor recognizes particularly the goodness of Principal Lloyd Morgan and 
Professor Titchener for permitting this in connection with certain of their topics. 

After these explanations, no doubt some one will say that this is not a 
Dictionary of Philosophy ; and if it would help matters to call it rather a ‘ dic- 
tionary for philosophers, to that there would be no objection. What we care 
to make plain is that we do not wish to be considered as having prepared 
a work in support of any academic view of philosophy, but rather as havin, 
wished to present materials and definitions which workers in philosophy fa 
science generally might find useful and reliable. 


v. 


Obligations of so extensive and manifold a character, extending over seven 
years, have been contracted by the Editor and his associates, that only a general 
declaration of habitual and generous gratitude can reach all to whom it is due. 
In particular, speaking for themselves, the contributors desire to thank each of those 
who have given advice to them or made suggestions. The department of anthro 
logy extends more specific thanks to Professor F. Boas, of Columbia University. 
The Editor finds himself, apart from his great obligation to the consulting editors, 
grateful to those contributors of special articles who have generously given their 
work without financial compensation. Some of the longest and most important 
articles in the work have thus been given without recompense, To Professor 
Warren he owes thanks for unreckoned and unstinted aid in many matters; 
and to Mrs. Baldwin, who collated the corrected proofs and gave much general 
assistance, 

During the progress of our work we have lost the presence and active 
aid of Professor Henry Sidgwick, from whose active co-operation we gained 
much, and to whose counsel we had learned to look. He gave his time un- 
grudgingly to the criticism and revision of the articles in ethics, at the same 
time requesting that what he did should be counted as editorial, and so should 
not be set off with his name. The writers in ethics, as well as the Editor, who 
sought his advice in many matters besides, feel in an especial way the loss of 
his masterly thought, and miss his genial and kindly personality. He illustrated 
at its fullest the spirit of judicial inquiry and fair criticism which the rest of us 
have aimed to make the ideal of our work ; and his going is a loss not only to us, 
but to the whole philosophical world. 

The Editor finds it a peculiarly pleasant task to acknowledge the mp personal, 
no less than professional, courtesies extended to him during his year of residence 
at Oxford for the printing of the Dictionary at the Clarendon Press, Of the 
personal, it is not here the place to speak ; but for the very unusual arrangements 
to meet his needs and to facilitate his work made by the Librarian, the late 
Sir Henry Acland, and the other authorities of the Radcliffe Library,—extendi 
to the li purchase of books which he required—and by the Controller 
the Press in the many ways in which the resources of such a great institution 
may be made more available,—for these things he is sincerely grateful. It may 
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be taken to show, perhaps (not in any way to intimate that this sort of thing is 
unusual in Oxford and in England, or on this side of the water in the case of men 
from the other side), that the idea of international co-operation which the Dictionary 
embodies extends not alone to the tasks in hand, but finds confirmation in a 
large spirit of recognition and encouragement. The Cambridge people, with the 
lamented Henry Sidgwick and with James Ward at their head, responded in the same 
spirit; and it may not be judged a violation of the proprieties of a preface to 
suggest to any literary Christian who is bearing a pack—say an editorial pack, 
which is the heaviest of all—that if he go to Oxford or Cambridge he will find 
his ‘ yoke made easy and his burden light’ in a very material way. While being 
so personal, the Editor may also be allowed to extend the reference to his own 
University, and to thank President Patton and the Board of Trustees for the leave 
of absence for a year, granted expressly for the prosecution of this work, 

Finally, the Editor must express verbally his apologies for the evident short- 

i of. the book. No one man, of course, could compass the field mapped 
out for the Dictionary ; the present Editor least of all. He has been the mouth- 
piece of his collaborators in their respective specialties, and the work is as much 
theirs as his. His opinion has counted only as one among many; it has been 
sacrificed oftener SEREI than that of any one else; and it has changed time 
and again, as the consultations have advanced. May the future Dictionary of 
Philosophy profit somewhat by our labours, and if it profit also by our mistakes, 
that will Be no less a point of justification for our endeavour. 


It is intended to issue the remainder of the Lrg Sor, pay the alphabetical 
treatment of topics—together with full indices of Greek, Latin, German, French, 
and Italian terms, in Vol. ii, and to devote Vol. iii exclusively to the general 


bibliographies. Short prefatory notes are to be found at the beginnings of Vol. ii 
and Vol. iii. 


Readers are requested to send to the Editor, at Princeton, New Jersey, U.S.A., 
corrections or suggestions of alterations of any sort, with a view to the possible 
issue of another edition, if the sale of the work should justify it. And to those 
who adopt the recommendations of the text it may not be too much to suggest 
that a note be printed in their publications saying that they follow in whole or 
part the scheme of terminology recommended in the Dictionary. Editors of 
journals often find uniformity of usage desirable on the part of their con- 
tributors; and in case the Dictionary system prove an advance in the matter, 
it would seem but fair recognition of the work and encouragement to the 
publishers, who have generously taken upon themselves the cost of publication 
and the payment of the contributors, to request their writers to conform, so 
far as may be possible, to the usages here suggested. The recommendations 
of foreign equivalents have been made in part to meet the urgent needs of 
translators—a need which the most competent are the first to feel—and in cases 
in which the renderings here given are followed, it may not be improper to 
ask that a note be printed to that effect, The same sug 


r ; estion in kind may 
be made also concerning the lists of Abbreviations iomelikiiy following the 


Tabie of Contents; they have been prepared on the basis of earlier schemes, 
and in a conservative spirit. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


L ABBREVIATIONS OF TERMS OCCURRING IN 
TITLES OF JOURNALS AND OTHER 


PUBLICATIONS 
aus, an, Cent. 
=» Abhandlung. Centralbl. 
= Abstract, Chir., Cirug. 
= Abtheilung. Chrét., Christ, 
= Academy, &o, ien, 
= Addresses, Ciro. 
= Advancement, Cirug, 
= Aesthetic, &e. Clin. 
= Akustik, Co., Comp, 
= Alienist. Comm, 
=allgemein. Comm'r, Comm'rs, 
= American. Commun. 
= Anatomy, Anatomical, &e. | Compar. 
=angewandt, Cong. 
= Annals, &o. Contemp, 
Anthropological, Anthro- | Contrib. 
pology, &e. Corresp, 
= Anthropometry. Crim. 
= Antiquities. Criminel, 
= Antologia. Crit. 
= Anzeiger, Cyo. 
= Aphorismen, 
= Arbeiten. ex. 
= Archives, 
= Archaeological, &a rara 
=article. Devel. 
= Association, Dict, 
= Auflage, Dis. 
= Augenheilkunde, Diss. 
= Ausgabe, 
= Beiträge, Econ. 
= Belgique, &, ed, 
= Bericht. Eduo, 
saine, Electr, 
= Biblica. Electro-biol, 
=Bibliography, Biblio- | Eneyo, Brit, 
graphical, &o, Eng. trans, 
= Bibliothèque, Enseignem, 
= Biography, &o, Entomol. 
= Biological, &o, ntwickelungsmech, 
= Book. ke 
= Blatt. Eth. 
= Boston. Ethnol, 
= British, Britannica, Exam. 
= Bruxelles. Exper. 
= Bulletin, &o. Exp. 
=Comptes Rendus, f. 
= California, Fase. 
= Canadian. Filos., Filos, 
=Catholic, &a, Fortn. 


=Century. 

= Centrali latt, 

= Chirurgical, &e, 
=Chrétienne, Christian, &e, 
=Ciencia. 
=Circulars, 

= Cirugia. 

=Clinical, &e, 

= Company, 

= Commission. 

= Commissioner, &o. 
=Communication, &e. 
= Comparative, 

= Congress, 

= Contemporary. 

= Contributions, 
=Correspondeng, 
=Criminal, &o, 

= Criminology. 

= Critical. a 

= Cyclopedia, 


=de, der, &o. 

= Descriptive, 
=deutscher, &e. 

= Development(al), 
= Dictionary, &, 

= Disease. 

= Dissertation. 


= Ecclesiastical. 

= Economics, Economy, &«, 
edited, edition, 

= Education, &e, 

= Electric, &e, 

= Electro-biology, &o. 

= Encyclopaedia Britannica 
=Enylish translation, 

= Enseignement. 

= Entomology, &c. 

= Entwickelungsmechanik, 
= Etude. 

= Ethical, Ethics, 

= Ethnology. 

= Ex» mination, 

= Experimental, &e. 

= Explanatory. 

=fir. 
= Fascicule, 

= Filosofia, &e, 
= Fortnightly. 


I, ABBREVIATIONS OF TERMS 


Paj 


EERE F 


ft 
r 


= Fortschritt, Mém. 

= French, Mens. 

= Français, Ment. 

= Freniatria, Met., Mét, 
Meth. 

= a he Microg. 

= pa icrose., mikr, 

= General, a : 

= Geneeskunde, Mitth., Mitt 

= Geology, &e. o. : 

= German. Mod. 

m= gorichtlich, Monatsbl 

EE ER E ipea 

= Geschic. ‘onatsseh 

= Gesellschaft. Monog. 

= Giornale, Mor. 

ek Monch 

= Habilitationsschrift, Mus. 

= Handbook, Handbuch, 

= Handwörterbuch, N.S. 

= Heilkunde, N.Y. 

= History, &, Nat. 

Deepa Natnl 

SA Natural, 

- Hypnotism, &e. Naturf. 

= Istituto. ag eng! 

ea Iconography, N Sool 

=immanent, &o. Nerv. 

= Inaugural. oven 

= Inebriates, Inebriety. menn 2 

= Inquiry. oo 

= Insanity. akening 

= Institute, Institution, &c. N 

=æ International, Nor 

= Intermédiaire, piste 

= Intermediate. ‘ore 

a el erm o 

= uctioms 

= Italian, atk 

= Journal, Ohrenh. 

eepe 

- resbericht 

= Jahrgang. vai 

= Justinian, ad 
Osp. 

= königlich. Osteol, 

= Kantstudien, 

= klinisch, 

= kri 

= Kriminologie, Pathol, Patol, 
Perc, 

= Laboratory. Phar, 

= Lancisiana. Philol, 

= Laryngoscope, Laryngo- | Philos, 

tomy, &c. Phys. 

= Laryngology, -ist, &o. Physiol, 

= Lectu ogg. 

= Legislation, Police. 

el pera = 

= Lie P» 

elia Pract, 

=~ Literary, Literature. pa 

= Magazine. Pres, 

= Medicine, Medical, &e. Presb. 

= Medico-Chi cal, &c. | Prine, 

ee Papebclegieal &c. | Pros, 


= Mémoires. 

= Mensuel, -elle, 
= Mental, &. 

= Metaphysics, &o, 
= Method. 


= Micrographic, &e. 

= Microscopy, Microscopical, 
mikroskopisch, &e, 

= Mittheilungen. 

= Monthly. 

= Modern, &o, 

= Monatsblatt, 

= Monatsheft, 

= Monataschrift, 

= Monograph, 

= Morals, Moral. 

= Morphology, &e 

= Münchener, 

= Museum. 


= New Series, 

= New York, 

= Natural, 
e bes 

= Natu: 

= Naturforscher, 

= Naturwissenschaft. 
= nederlandsch, 

= Néo-Scolastique, 
= Nervous, &c. 

= Nervenheilkunde, 
= Neurasthenia, &, 
= Neurology, &. 
=Neurotomy, &e, 

= Nicomachaean, 

= Number. 

= Normal. 

= Nouveau, &, 

= Novum. 


=Oculiste, Xo, 

= Offenbarung. 

= Ohrenheilkunde. 

= Ophthalmology, Ophthal- 
mic, &, 

=Organum, 


= Physical. 

= Physiology, &e 
= Poggendorff. 
= Policlinic, ke 
= Political. 

= Popular. 

= Practical. 
=praktisch, 

= Preface. 

= Presidential, 
= Presb: 

= Principles, 


xx I. ABBREVIATIONS OF TERMS 
Prog. =Program, Programmab-| Suppl. =Supplement, &. 
Psych, Paychis, Paychical Syst, = sala ter 
- ic, ie = item. 
Psychiat. = Psychiatry, &o. System. =Systematic, systematisch 
arent Psicol, de. = eee &o. &o. 
Publ., publ, = Publications, published by. me Se Ei 
= Therapeutic, 
Quarterly. 
= en Gee [ae Baek 
Quind, - dicinale, trad. =traduit. 
R. Reale Trans. = Transactions. 
Ras Isok San Aschau.” P i (Eng. &e.) jai (English, &e.). 
Record, Recuei s, Ei apii 
Ref. S Haterence; Reformed. Treat, = Treatise. 
Rendie = Rendiconti, Trib. = Tribune, 
Rep. = Report. Trimest, =Trimestriel. 
Rep’r. = Reporter. 
Ree ü. - -~ 
Rev, i = hs 
Bet, ta Review, &o. Usher: = Usborsotak 
Rhinol, = Rhinology. Univ. =Univeraity. 
Riv. = Rivista. Univ = Universal. 
Roy. = Royal. ni = Untersuchungen, 
8. = Series. ve =von 
Samml, =Samm! > = Vere 
Schol, =Scholation Mec raie rr 
= oci e 
Scient, Z Scientific. — thear d 
Sciol, =Sciolism, Sciolistic, Vocab. = Vocabulary. 
Sem. = Seminary, Seminar. vol = volume. 
Semej, =Semejotica. Vortr. = Vorträge. 
oe aneii, Vorw. = Vorwort. 
. -= it ibe: cht, j - j raschrift, 
nena “Skandinavian. ici fiiia 
mithson, =Smithsonian, Wi = 
Boo, =Society, Social Wise. “vies... 
re pa ah al Wiss., wiss, = Wissenschaft, wissen- 
Specul, = Speculative. Wochensch, = Woehensehrift, 
spek. =spekulativ, Worterb, = Wörterbuch, 
nen - aphid (Italian). 
= Stantswissenschaft, - 
Stat, = Station. Zool. pr pat hag a 
Statist, =Statistics, &o. Zeit. =Zeitung. 
~ Studies, Studien. Zeitach. = Zeitschrift. 


IL ABBREVIATIONS OF TITLES OF JOURNALS 
AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Abhandl. d. k. sfichs, Gesell. d. Wiss. 
Abhandl. d physiol. Gesell. zu Berlin 
Abhandl. z. Philos. 

Acad. R. Méd.-Chir. d. France 
Addr. and Proc, Natnl. Educ. Assos, 
Alien. and Neurol. 

Allg. Päd. 

Allg. Wien. med. Zeit. 

Allg. Zeitsch f. Psychiat, 

Amer, Anthropol. 

Amer. J. Med. Sei. 

Amer. J. of Insan. 

Amer. J. of Ophthal. 

Amer. J. of Physiol. 

Amer. J, of Psychol 

Amer. J. of Sci. 

Amer. J. of Sociol. 

Amer. Med.-Surg. Bull. 

Amer. Naiural, 

Amer. Phys. Educ. Rev. 

Amer. Presb. Rev, 

Anat, Anz. 

Anat. Hefte 

Ann Amer, Acad. Polit. and Soe, Bci, 
Ann. Clin, de Bordeaux 

Ann. d. Mal. de l'Oreille 

Ann, d Ocul. 

Ann, d. Physik u.Chemie (or Wiedemann’s Ann.) 
Ann, d. Sci. Nat. 

Ann. d. Sci, Psych, 

Ann, de Micfog. 

Ann de Philos. Chrét, 

Ann. de Psychiat, 

Ann, di Freniat. 

Ann, di Neurol, 

Ann, di Olol. 

Ann. di Ottal. 

‘Ann. of Otol., Rhinol., and Laryngol. 
Ann. Méd -Psychol. 

‘Ann. Sve. Roy. d. Soi. Méd. et Nat. de Brux. 
Année Biol. 

Année Philos. 


Antiq. Rom. Syn 

Arch. Olin. de Bordeaux 
Arch, d’Anat. Microso. 
Arch, d’Anthropol. Crim. 
Arch, de Neur 

Arch, @’Oplithal. 


Arch, f. Anat. u. Entwickelungsgesch, 
Arch. f. Anat. u. Physiol.—Physiol. Abth. 
Arch. f. pena u. Physiol. -Anat, Abth. 
Arch, f. Auge: 
Arch, f. d. ges. + iol. (or EANge n Are) 
. f. Entwickelungsmech, 
exper. Pathol. 
` Gesch. d. Philos, 
krim. Anthropol. 
Laryngol. u. Rhinol, 
. mikr. Anat, 
. Ohrenh, 
. Ophthal. (or v, Graefe’s Arch.) 
. pathol, Anat. (or Virchow's Arch.) 
Psychiat. 
. Religionswiss, 
i? syst. Philos. 
Arch. Int. de Laryngol. et d’Otel. 
Arch, Ital. d. Biol. 


HATE 


P 


EBE 


Beitr. z. Ak. u. Musikwiss. 

Beitr. z. Augenh. (Deutschmann’s) 
Beitr. z. exper. Psychol. 

Beitr. z. pathol, Anat. 

Beitr. z. Psychol. u. Philos, 

Ber. d. k. sächs. Gesell, d. Wiss. 
Ber. d. Senckenberg. Naturf.-Gesell. 
Berl. klin. Wochensch, 

Bern. Stud. z. Philos, 

Bibliog. Anat, 

Biol. Centralbl. 

Biol. Lectures 

Biol. Untersuch, (Retzius’s) 
Blackwood's 

Boll. d. Soc, di Natural. in Napoli 
Boll. d. Policlin. Gen. di Torino 
Boll. d. Soc. Lane. d. Osp. 
Boll. d. Soc. Med.-Chir. 
— Med. and Surg. J. 


B. 
Brit. Med. J. 


Buli. hond do ied, 
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nnn sc 


Bull. Amer. Acad. Med. 

Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp, 

Bull. Méd. 

Bull. Mus, Compar. Zool. Harvard Coll. 
Bull. Soc. d’Anthropol. d. Paris 

Bull. Soo. d. Méd. Ment, d. Belg. 

Bull. Soc. Franco-Belg. 

Bull. Soc. Roy. d. Sci. Méd. et Nat. d. Brux. 
Bull. Soc. Zool. d. France 

Bull. Univ. of Wisc. 


Cathol. Univ. Bull. 

Cellule 

Centralbl. f. allg. Pathol. u. pathol. Anat, 
Centralbl. f, Anthropol. 

Centralbl. f. med. Wiss. 

Centralbl, f. Nervenh. u. Psychiat. 
Centralbl. f. Physiol. 

Centralbl. f. prakt. Augenh, 

Century Mag. 

Child-Study Mo. 

Cleveland Med. Gaz, 

Columbia Univ. Bull. 

Columbia Univ. Contrib, to Philos, 
Commun, all’ Accad, Med.-Chir. di Napoli 
Compar. Embryol. 

Contemp. Rev. 

Corresp.-Bl. d. deutsch. anthropol. Gesell. 
Course in Exper. Psychol. 

C. R. Acad. d. Sci. 

C. R. Acad. d. Sci. Mor. et Pol 

O. R. Soc, de Biol. 


Deutsch. Arch. f. klin. Med. 
Deutsch. med. Wochensch. 
Deutsch. med. Zeit, 

Deutsch, Rdschau. 

Deutsch. Rev. 

Deutsch. Zeitsch. f. Nervenh, 
Dict. de Physiol. 


Edinburgh Med. J. 
Education 
Educ. Rev, 
sche Brit. 
t. publ. p. Pères Comp, d. Jésus 
Eth. Nic. 
Eth. of Nat. 


Field Columbian Museum—Anthropol. Ser. 
Folk-Lore 

Fortn. Rev. 

Fortsch, d. Med. 

Forum 

Friedreich's Bl. f. gerichtl. Med, 
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A — ABERRATION 


A (in logic). Symbol for the universal 
affirmative judgment—All men are mortal. 

Literature; notes on the origin of this and 
the other symbols of formal logic are to be 
found (sub verbis) in Eser, Wérterb. d. 
philos. Begriffe. See also Prantt, Gesch. 
d. Logik. (5.M.B.) 

A=A. The logical formula for IDENTITY 
(q.¥.). (5.M.B.) 

A, Ab, or Abs; A or An. The former 
(A, Ab, or Abs), a prefix of Latin origin, de- 
notes separation, deviation, or departure from, 
as in amentia, a departure from normal mental 
endowment; abnormal, deviating from what is 
typical or normal: the latter (a or an), a pre- 
fix of Greek origin (known as å privative), de- 
notes absence or lack of, and is equivalent to 
the English un or less, as in amnesia, loss or 
Jack of memory; anaesthesia, loss or lack of 
sensation, (J.3.) 

Abacus (logical) [from the letters A,B,C]: 
Ger. Rechentisch; Fr. abaque; Ital. abbaco. 
Mechanical arrangement, resembling the arith- 
metical abacus, by which may be exhibited 
(1) the total combinations of a number of 
simple logical terms with their several nega- 
tives, (2) the effect produced on such com- 
binations by subjecting the terms involved to 
any restrictions or defined relations. 

Term and thing are used by Jevons. See his 
Pure Logic and other Minor Works (1890), 
8o, 113 ff, 117 f, 151. Called also Locroan 
Maournx (q.¥.). (R.A.) 

Abano, Pietro d’ (Petrus de Apono, or — 
Aponne, or — de Padua), (1246-1315 or 
1316.) Studied at Constantinople. Padua, 
and Paris: settled at Padua, where he prac- 
used astrology and alchemy, after methods 
of Averrots, and medicine, after methods o: 


the Arabs. Denounced as a sorcerer, pos- 
sessor of the philosopher's stone, &c., by 
the clergy, he received a death sentence from 
the Inquisition, but died a natural death at 
Padua. 

Abbadie, Jacques. (1657-1727.) Scholar 
and divine. Received degree of D.D. at the 
age of seventeen. Pastor of the French church 
at Berlin: accompanied Marshal Schomberg 
to England in 1683: minister of the French 
church in the Savoy, London : having received 
episcopal ordination, he was made dean of 
Killaloe, Iveland, by King William. Best 
known for his religious treatises. 

Abdalatif, or Abd-el-Latif, or Abd-al- 
Lateef. (1162-1231.) An Arabian historian 
and physician. He wrote on Egypt. 

Abélard, or Abailard, Pierre. (1079- 
1142.) French philosopher and dialectician. 
Studied dialectics under the Nominalist Ros- 
cellinus and under the Realist William of 
Champeaux, theology under Auselm of Laon, 
Taught in Paris chiefly. He varied little from 
Nomrnauis (q.v.), being one of the founders 
of SoxozasticisM (q.v.). 

Abercrombie, John. (1780-1844.) Prac- 
tised medicine in Edinburgh. Writer on 
moral and intellectual philosophy. 

Abercromby, David. (Latter half of 
17th century.) Scottish metaphysician, who 
wrote on the practice of medicine, on the pulse, 
on theological and philosophical themes, &o. 

Aberration (chromatic) [Lat. aberrare, to 
wander, to deviate]: Ger. chromatische Aber- 
ration; Fr. aberration chromatique; Ital. 
aberrazione cromatica. A result of the differ- 
ent degrees of refraction which lights of 
different wave-lengths experience in travers- 
ing a lens. ìt is possibly of psychological 
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ABERRATION — ABSCISSA 


importance, as influencing the perception of 
distance, See Viston, and Space fooi 
tion of). 

Literature: Hetmuowrz, Physiol. Optik 
(2nd ed.), 156; Sanrorp, Course in Exper. 
Psychol., expt, 109. (E.B.T.) 

Aberration (mental): Ger. Geistesstürung, 
Irrsinn; Fr. aberration mentale, aliénation ; 
Ital. aberrazione mentale. A term of somewhat 
indefinite scope denoting a more or less serious 
departure from normal soundness of mind ; 
also used to indicate any form of mental 
disorder or insanity. (3.3. 

Ability and Inability (in theology) [Lat. 
a+habilis, expert]: Ger. Fähigkeit, Unfihig- 
keit; Fr. capacité, incapacité ; Ital. abilità, 
inabilità. These terms designate the sinner’s 
power, or want of it, to do what is good 
in the sight of God. ‘Man by his fall into 
a state of sin hath wholly lost all ability 
of will to any spiritual good accompanying 
salvation; so, as a natural man, being alto- 
gether adverse to that of good, he is not able 
by his own strength to convert himself, or to 
prepare himself thereunto’ ( Westminster Con- 
fession). The problem has close connection with 
the dogma of original sin. 

The Pelagians hold the view of ‘plenary 
ability’; the Arminians, that of ‘gracious 
ability’; and the school of Edwards, that of 
‘natural ability.’ 

Literature: HacEnsacs, Hist. of Doctrine, 
ii. 214 f; A. H. Srrona, System. Theol., 
342 f. (R.M.W.) 

Abiogenesis: see BIOGENESIS. 

Ablaut [Ger. ad, off, denoting substitution, 
+ laut, a sound]. A German term in general 
acientific use to denote those variations of vowel 
in Indo-European roots, suffixes, and endings, 
which are solely dependent upon phonetic con- 
ditions in the mother-speech. Its best English 
equivalent is ‘ vowel-gradation.’ 

The phenomena of ablaut first noted and 
classified in connection with the historical study 
of Teutonic grammar, e.g. sing, sang, sung, were 
in the early days of linguistic science conceived 
of as developed to serve the purpose of the dif- 
ferentiated meanings; but the later perception 
that they are simple inheritances from the 
mother-speech disconnected from any phonetic 
conditions active or discernible in the separate 
languages, and further, that the same vari: tions 
appear in suffixes and endings as in roots; that, 
©. g. precor : procus in Lat. is the same thing 
as Aéyw : AMSyos in Greek, and singen : gesang 
in Ger., and that Pépoper : pépere is the same 
thing as innos : inne, and as Acoma : Meino, 
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determined the present view that ablaut is a 
purely phonetic phenomenon, and that its varia- 
tions have been merely utilized by language ; 
as notably, owing to decay of endings, in the 
Teutonic languages, for the distinguishing of 
meanings. See UMLAUT, (B.L.W.) 

Abnormal [Lat. aby nonna; Tu: Ger. 
abnorm, unre; ig; Fr. ; Ital. 
anormale. Distinctly deviating from a more 
or less precisely determined norm, standard, or 
type. (3.3.) 

Abnormal Psychology: Ger. patholo- 


) | gische Psychologie, Psychologie der Geistesstir- 


ungen; Fr. psychologie des anormaux, psycho- 
logie pathologique; Ital. psicologia morbosa (or 
patologica). That division of psychology which 
treats of such mental processes and manifesta- 
tions as deviate in various ways and to a more 
or less serious extent from what is regarded 
as normal or usual. It is desirable to give to 
this term a wide significance, making it one 
of the large divisions of PsyoHotocy (q.v.), 
including the study of all that is irregular 
or unusual in mental phenomena. It would 
thus embrace the study of the various forms of 
illusions and hallucinations ; of the phenomena 
of trance, hypnotism, automatism, and allied 
states; of the psychic effects of drugs or in- 
toxicants and of diseased bodily conditions; of 
the impairment of the faculties in old age; 
of the unusual mental manifestations of in- 
dividuals or classes under the dominance of 
special or extreme emotions (fright, panic, 
psychic epidemics); of real or alleged mani- 
festations purporting to transcend the ordinary 
laws and limitations of human intelligence 
(possession, telepathic phenomena), as well as 
of the more specific types of lack of develop- 
ment, irregular development, or loss or im- 
pairment of faculty, constituting the various 
forms of mental disorder or insanity. This 
last division is commonly known as MENTAL 
PatHouoey (q. v.) or Psychopathology. See 
also PSYCHIATRY. 
Literature: see the several topics referred 
to, and Braxroe. G, 1, g. (3.3,) 
Aborigines [Lat. ab + origo, origin]: Ger. 
Urbewohner ; Fr. aborigenes ; Ital. aborigeni. 
Primitive inhabitants of the earliest known 
period. (3.9.) 
Aboulia [Gr. d+ Bovàń, will]: Ger. Abulie, 
Willenlosigkeit (-schwiiche) ; Fr. aboulie; Ital. 
abulia. Loss or lack of the power to exercise 
will. The defect appears in a variety of 
forms, which are discussed in the article WiLL 
(defects of). (3.3. 
Abscissa: see CURVE. 


ABSENT-MINDEDNESS — ABSOLUTE 


Absent-mindedness: (er. Zerstreutheit ; | (the positing of what is not relative); absolute 


. distraction, absence; Ital. distrazione. 
(1) A condition of inattention to certain parts 
of the conscious field resulting from positive 
attention to other parts. (3.M.B—G.¥.8,) 

This is a popular term applicable to states of 
mental preoccupation of all sorts, whether from 
Distraction (q.v.) or from absorption in or 
concentration upon a train of thought. The 
popular emphasis is placed on the incongruities 
of action, speech, &c., which result in the view 
of the onlooker. See ATTENTION. (3.M.B.) 

(2) Abnormal. A more habitual condition 
of abstraction or preoccupation. It is 
characterized by inattention to one’s sur- 
roundings and a forgetfulness of or failure 
to realize what would ordinarily easily and 
naturally enter the field of consciousness. 
If we regard as the normal attitude of the 
attention one in which a limited group of per- 
ceptions occupies the focus of consciousness 
while at the same time a wide penumbra of 
outlying perceptions is less definitely present, 
and in which the transition is easy from one 
focal group to another, then we may describe 
the condition of absent-mindedness as charac- 
terized by a very sharp concentration of the 


attention upon & narrow area, the penumbra of | type 


perceptions fading away, and the transition 
from one to another of the several components 
of the stream of consciousness becoming diffi- 
cult and uncertain, This deviation from the 
normal distribution of the attention is familiar 
as a transitory experience; but in some indi- 
viduals, or again as a mark of senescence, be- 
comes more or less habitual and characteristic. 
It is then more or less abnormal, The condi- 
tion is probably allied to such states as Dıs- 
TRACTION (q.v.) and Eosrasy (q.v.), as well 
as to states of vagueness of consciousness, 
such as reverie, ‘ brown-study,’ and the like. 
See Arrznrion (defects of). (3.3.) 

Absolute and The Absolute [Lat. ab+ 
solvere, to loose]: Ger. absolut, das Absolute ; 
Fr. (U)absolu ; Ital. (7) assoluto. That which 
is not relative is Absolute; and the ultimate 
principle of explanation of the universe is The 
Absolute. 

This meaning is the common element in the 
various uses of Absolute as an adjective, cover- 
ing the narrower connotations of ‘not depen- 
dent,’ ‘ unconditioned,’ ‘ necessary’ ; e.g. abso- 
lute (perfect, immediate) knowledge or truth ; 
absolute (independent) existence; absolute 
(undetermined) freedom ; absolute (not rela- 
tive) validity ; absolute (ultimate) categories ; 
absolute {inherent)necessity; absolute position 


spirit (see Mıwp, in philosophy); absolute 
(noumenal) space, time. ego (see KANTIAN 
TERMINOLOGY); absolute (inherent, uncon- 
ditional) value, 

The Absolute, as a substantive, has three 
great connotationsin the philosophical systems; 
it is an ultimate principle (1) as all-compre- 
hensive, i.e. including all possible distinctions, 
the universal; and (2) as immediate, i.e. 
escaping all possible definition or distinction ; 
for this necessarily implies negation. This 
latter connotation covers the absolute as nou- 
menal (or unknowable to those who consider 
knowledge a relation in which the object, as 
constituted, is ipso facto phenomenal). (3) As 
world-ground: first cause, primum movens, 
natura naturans, i. e. relatively absolute. In 
modern philosophy NE0-HEGELIANISM or ab- 
solute IDEALISM and PANTHEISM represent 

1); KANTIANISM and AGNOSTICISM represent 
2); epistemological REALISM, MATERIAL- 
ISM, SPIRITUALISM, and THEISM represent 
(3). 

Besides the principal discussions under RE- 
LATIVE AND ÅBSOLUTE, INFINITE, and PHE- 
NOMENON, see the other topics printed in large 
above. (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

The Absolute in sense (1) is independently 
real; having a reality not imparted or other- 
wise conditioned by other reality. It is ac- 
cordingly that which is entirely of itself, 
and as such (in the view of the metaphysical 
monists who chiefly use the term) it must 
comprise all reality; for if there were any 
reality external to it, the two would stand in 
mutual relations conditioning both. It follows 
that there is only one thing in the world, all 
apparently distinct things being parts or 
aspects without an independent reality. Thus 
the Absolute is simply the universe, with the 
added connotation that its principle of being 
is necessarily but one. 

The Absolute has figured both in idealistic 
and in realistic systems. In the former it is 
necessarily psychic in nature; in some of 
them it is conceived as a cosmic consciousness 
in which buman and brute, and whatever 
other consciousness may exist, are embraced 
as parts, Personality is sometimes asserted 
of it, sometimes expressly denied. This 
‘ Absolute Spirit’ is conceived as transcend- 
ing time, that is (according to one conception), 
as including within itself all the streams of 
temporal experience in the myriad minds of 
the world, not in one moment (for the serial 
procession of moments is present as such), 
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but in unity of consciousness, in a single 
experience. The idealistic Absolute plays its 
most notable rôle in the theories of Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, and attains with the 
last named its greatest elaboration. Still the 
sum of things, its connotation is gradually 
enriched by the process of logical or ‘dia- 
lectical’ development based on Hegel's con- 
ception of the concrete and organic character 
of universals. The Absolute in this process 
takes to itself predicate after predicate until 
it appears as embodying the perfect harmony 
of the objective world with reason and of 
reason with itself. 

In the British realistic speculation of 
Hamilton and Herbert Spencer the term has 
been used in other senses. It has sometimes 
been taken as implying freedom from all re- 
lation — sense (2) above — even the internal 
relation of the parts to the whole, or to each 
other; and sometimes in its proper sense as 
implying only freedom from external and 
necessary relation, i. e. independence. Hamil- 
ton, in defining the Absolute (Discussions, 14), 
dismisses one sense of the word and gives a 
second, as follows: ‘Absolutum means finished, 

, completed; in which sense the Ab- 

solute will be what is out of relation, &c., 
as finished, perfect, complete, total, and thus 
corresponds to rò doy and rò réActovof Aristotle. 
In this acceptation—and it is that which for 
myself I exclusively use—the Absolute is 
diametrically opposed to, is contradictory of, 
the Infinite.” With Hamilton's follower, 
Mansel (Limits of Religious Thought), we find : 
‘By the Absolute is meant that which exists 
in and by itself, having no necessary relation 
to any other being.’ A definition compatible, 
as Mansel intends, with infinity in the thing 
defined, and consistent with the meaning (3) 
given above. Herbert Spencer writes (First 
Principles, 38): ‘ Thus the First Cause must be 
in every sense perfect, complete, total ; includ- 
ing within itself all power, and transcending 
all law. Or, to use the established word, it 
must be absolute.’ Among recent thinkers 
in which various mediating positions are com- 
bined with these great tendencies respectively 
may be mentioned in chronological order Lotze 
(3), Bradley (2), and Royce (1). See Brstioe. 
y 2, a. (8.4.8.-J.M.B, ) 

Absolute Ethics: see RELATIVE AND 
Axsoture Erutos, 

Absolution [Lat. absolutio, from absol- 
vere, to loose from]: Ger. Absolution or Los- 
sprechung ; Fr. absolution ; Ital. assoluzione. 
The name commonly given to the phrase, ‘I 
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absolve thee from thy sins,’ pronounced by a 
priest upon a penitent who has confessed. It 
is as a judicial act. The Roman 
Catholic sacrament of Penance requires the 
payment of a debt of temporal punishment for 
sin. This takes the form of pious works, and 
used to be discharged partly by public pen- 
ances. The essential points to be noted are 
that a priest alone can give absolution, and 
that he is able to do so only after con- 
fession. 

Literature: S. J. Hunrer, Outlines of 
Dogmatic Theol., iii. 297 f.; JEROME, Op., 
xi. 499; Basm, Op., ii. 492; BINTERM, 
Denkwiirdigkeiten, i. 1, 3; Kreg, Die Beichte; 
Siemers, Die Sacrament Beichte. (R.M.W.) 

Absolutism (aesthetic): Ger. aesthetischer 
Absolutismus ; Fr. absolutisme esthétique; Ital. 
assolutismo estetico. The doctrine that beauty 
is something objective and absolute, i.e. uot 
relative to the observer, and hence that there 
is a fixed absolute standard of criticism, 

The theory appears first as a part of Plato’s 
system of idealism (see PLaTonism), in which 
it is held that any aesthetic criticism or 
comparison of individual beautiful things pre- 
supposes some standard of absolute beauty. 
It has in general been maintained by intui- 
tionists in philosophy, and attacked by those 
who consider beauty merely a kind of plea- 
sure, and hence dependent on the indi- 
vidual’s organization. The absolutist would 
explain differences in individual judgment, 
by the fact that individuals may differ 
in their capacity to discover and appre- 
ciate. An intermediate position is that of 
Kant, that beauty is subjective, but that the 
judgment ‘this is beautiful’ is always made 
as tf an objective standard existed. See 
Beauty. Begg, The Development of Taste 
(1887), and Marshall, Pain, Pleasure, and 
Aesthetics (1894), represent the two opposed 
standpoints. (3.5...) 

Absolutism (political): Ger. Absolutismus; 
Fr. absolutisme; Ital. assolutismo. The absolute 
or unlimited rule, usually of one man; vir- 
tually equivalent to Desporism (q.v.). (¥.0.M.) 

Absorption (ineducation) [Lat.ab + sorbere, 
to suck in]: Ger, Vertiefung ; Fr. absorption ; 
Ital. assorbi The complete occupation 
of the attention with an object of knowledge. 

According to Herbart, the twofold process 
of culture is that of mental absorption and 
its removal through reflection. He calls 
absorption and reflection the inspiration and 
expiration of the soul. Jo the former the 
mind loses itself momentarily in the contem- 
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plation of new experiences; it forgets its nor- 
mal order of thought through its absorption 
in what is novel, strange, or wonderful. Ab- 
sorption is followed by reflection, which is a 
conscious process of APPERCEPTION (q.v.): the 
new experience takes its place henceforth as 
a mental possession. The comprehension of 
these two processes is of the utmost importance 
to the art of instruction. The Hegelian equi- 
valent of absorption is SkL¥-ESTRANGEMENT 

e Y) 
G Dae Hersarr, Sci. of Educ. (trans. 
by Filkin), 123; De Garmo, Essentials of 
Method, 40-42, and Herbart and the Her- 
bartians; Rosenkranz, Philos. of Educ., 
27. (0.De G.) 

Abstract (term, &c.): Ger. abstrakt, abge- 
zogen; Fr, abstrait; Ital. astratto. Abstract 
is a relative desiguation, probably implying 
throughout its various uses, (a) the isolation of 
an aspect, quality, or relation from the whole 
in which it is directly apprehended, and (b) the 
employment of the isolated factor as the sub- 
ject of an assertion, and therefore the assign- 
ment to it of a certain measure of independent, 
substantive existence. The second feature is 
prominent in the grammatical distinction of 
abstract from concrete terms. 

The treatment of abstract terms begins with 
Aristotle, who contrasts the processes dpuipeots 
and mpéoGeors, and takes his examples mainly 
from the contrast between mathematics and 
physics. In Aristotle, also, appears the general 
mark of abstraction, as departure from the im- 
mediate data of sense. Modern formal logic 
has tended to view the function of abstract- 
ing as a subordinate though necessary part of 
the process of GENERALIZATION (q.¥.). The 
sounder view, psychologically, which rejects 
the distinction of kind between sense-appre- 
hension and thought, cannot admit that there 
is only one group of notions or terms, entitled 
to claim for itself the designation abstract. 

Literature: works on logic; MEINONG, 
Hume-Studien (1877-8) ; Merrnonc-H6rier, 
Logik, 21 ff.; HUsseRL, in Philos. Monatshefte, 
xxx. 159 ff. . aA) 

Abstract Idea: Ger. abstrakte Vorstellung ; 
Fr. idée abstraite; Ital. idea astratta. When 
that view of an object which is gained by 
way of ABSTRACTION (q.v.) is regarded as a 

anent possession of the mind, it is called 
an abstract idea. (G.F.8.—J.M.B.) 

In a GENERAL Ipea (q.v.), like characters 
are apprehended as repeated. or capable of 
repetition, in a plurality of distinct instances. 
But the like nature thus repeated has 
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itself an internal constitution, which may 
be considered without reference to its particu- 
larization in a plurality of special cases. So 
considered, it forms an abstract universal, nnd 
the mode of thought by which it is apprehended 
is called an abstract idea or abstract con- 


ception. See CONCEPTION. 

Man is a general concept or idea; humanity 
is an abstract concept or idea. Humanity 
consists in a group of characters found in 
each and every man. When we consider this 
group of characters per se, without reference 
to its repetition in a plurality of particular 
cases, we obtain the abstract idea of humanity. 
The general idea of course involves abstrac- 
tion, inasmuch as the general nature is dis- 
tinguished from its particular embodiments ; 
but the abstract idea depends on a further 
abstraction performed upon the general idea. 
In this further abstraction the fact of gene- 
rality is disregarded, and only the group of 
characters which possesses the generality is 
attended to. The object of an abstract con- 
cept is a universal, and a universal belong- 
ing to a general concept. But the universal 
is not the unity of particular instances or ex- 
amples: it is rather the unity of the charac- 
ters or attributes belonging to each instance 
or example. 

In the language of logic the abstract con- 
cept is the connotation of a general term 
considered apart from its denotation, Mill 
defines an abstract name as & ‘name which 
stands for an attribute of a thing.’ Thus 
‘white is a name of a thing, or rather of things; 
whiteness is the name of a quality or attribute 
of those things. Man is a name of many 
things; humanity is a name of an attribute 
of those things.’ He protests against the 
practice of ‘applying the expression abstract 
name to all names which are the results of 
abstraction or generalization, and consequently 
to all general names, instead of confining it 
to the names of attributes.’ (G.F.8., J.M.B.) 

Literature: BERKELEY, Princ. of Human 
Knowledge, Introd., §§ 6-25, 97-100 ; Hume, 
Treatise on Human Nature, § 7; RIBOT, 
L’évolution des idées générales; von KRIES, 
Ueber die Nature gewisser mit den psychischen 
Vorgängen verkniipfter Gehirnzustiinde, Zeit- 
sch. f, Psychol. u. Physiol. d. Sinnesorgane, 
viii. S. 1; and Zur Psychologie des Urteils, 
Vtljsch. f. wiss. Philos., xxiii. Heft 1, 8. 7; 
James, Princ. of Psychol., i. 468, 508, ii. 
48; Warp, art. Psychology, in Encyc. Brit., 
xx. 75-6; Srourt, Analytic Psychol., i. 78- 
91; Baupwiy, Ment. Devel. in the Child and 
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the Race, chap. xi, with quotation from Royce, 
330. See Brsisoe. C, 2, a, and systematic 
works on psychology. (G.F.8.) 

Abstraction [Lat. ab+trahere, to draw}: 
Ger. Abstraktion; Fr. abstraction; Ital. as- 
trazione. Concentration of attention on those 
parts or characters of an object which are 
treated as relevant to the special interest 
of the moment, and its consequent with- 
drawal from those which are irrelevant. 

Sometimes those characters which are speci- 
ally attended to are said to be abstracted, viz. 
separated from the whole to which they belong. 
But so far as this language is accurate at all 
it applies to all selective interests. It is essen- 
tial to abstraction to be prepared to recognize 
and disregard the irrelevant, and what is recog- 
nized as irrelevant is ipso facto abstracted 
from. 

The interest on which abstraction depends 
must be of a certain kind. Something being 
initially presented as part of a given cortext, 
abstraction occurs only when the interest of 
thought lies in following out its relations, 
not within, but outside this context. To this 
end its relations within the given context 
must be as far as possible ignored; and when 
they obtrude themselves, they must be recog- 
nized as irrelevant, and for that reason dis- 
regarded. Such a process may demand more 
or less strenuous effort or ‘ resistant concen- 
tration’ (Sully). A child may attend pre- 
dominantly to the ‘lustre of sunlit water’ 
simply because it is the most impres- 
sive item within the context of its sense 
experience at the moment. In this case 
there is no process of abstraction. But 
abstraction is present in a well-marked form 
when a psychologist attends to the lustre of 
the water, because he is interested in analys- 
ing the perception of lustre in general, what- 
ever may be the particular circumstances of 
its occurrence. 

Abstraction is to be distinguished from 
analysis. The governing interest in analysis 
lies in discerning partial constituents within 
a given complex. The governing interest in 
abstraction lies in relating the partial con- 
stituents of a complex to partial constituents 
of other complexes. (G.¥.8., J.M.B.) 

Genetically, abstraction seems to be an 
adaptive function. The vague ‘general’ with 
which the child may be thought to start out 
in his treatment of an object is found to lead 
him into difficulties—notably in cases in 
which he adopts a word from his social fel- 
lows and applies it too widely, by the broad 


inclusion of similars. He is forced to adapt 
himself to differences, and this is genetically, 
no doubt, the beginning of abstraction. So in 
the case given above, when the child finds that 
the lustre of the water disappears so soon as 
he changes his position, the process of abstract- 
ing lustre has begun. He does not intention- 
ally seek for a given quality in similar objects ; 
that would require the abstract idea before- 
hand ready-made. On the contrary, he acts 
upon his concrete perception or image, 
and finds differences compelling him to drop 
out inconsistent details, which then become in 
so far irrelevant to his future use of the idea. 
This growth in intention at the expense ot 
extension gradually results in the relative 
isolation of this or that mark or quality, 
according to the exigencies of this or that 
interest from moment to moment. It has 
been called a sort of ‘erosion’ or wearing 
down. When the mental habit of compari- 
son and logical analysis has been acquired, 
this process is less important, giving way 
to deliberate exclusion and inclusion of 
marks, (3.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Literature: A. Mxtnone, Vtiljsch. f. wiss. 
Philos. (1888), 329 ff; general works on 
psychology. (G.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

Absurd (in logic): Ger. sinnlos; Fr. 
absurde; Ital. assurdo. See Fatuacy, and 
REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM. 

Academy and New Academy [Gr. Ara- 
òépos, proper name]: Ger. Akademie; Fr. 
académie; Ital. accademia. See Scuoois oF 
GREECE, and RENAISSANCE. 

Acatalepsy (Gr. dxaradnyyia], Unknow- 
ableness ; a term used by the Greek Sceptics. 
See UNKNOWABLE, and SCEPTICISM. (J.M.B.) 

Acatamathesia (or Akat-) [Gr. a + xará + 
pabkiv, to a Ger. Akatamathesie; Fr. 
aprosexie (inability to attend); Ital. acata- 
matesi. Inability to comprehend ordinary 
conversation, accompanied by a blunting of 
the perceptions. It appears as a degenera- 
tive symptom in various forms of chronic 
INSANITY (q.v.). CED] 

Acataphasia (or Akat-) [Gr. d+ xará + 
páva, to speak]: Ger. Akataphasie; Fr. 
paraphasie (see APHRASIA — P.J.); Ital, 
acatafusia, A disorder of speech appearing 
as an inability to connect words properly in 
sentences; a disorder of the syntactical 
arrangement of words. It is thus an aphasic 
defect which involves the most complicated 
components of spoken lan . The coarse 
ouflnia of tele: antes Sod their meanings 
—are understood and spoken, but their finer 
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relations -in the sentence are confused. The 
term was suggested by Steinthal and adopted 
by Kussmaul, Störungen der Sprache, chap. xxx. 


See SPEECH AND ITS DEFECTS. (3.3.) 

Acceleration (law of): Ger. Heterochronie 
(Haeckel); Fr. loi d'accélération de développe- 
ment, tachygénase ; Ital. legge di acceleramento 
ontogenetico, ‘All modifications and varia- 
tions in progressive series tend to appear first 
in the adolescent or adult stages of growth, and 
then to be inherited in successive descendants 
at earlier and earlier stages according to the 
law of acceleration, until they either become 
embryonic, or are crowded out of the organiza- 
tion, and replaced in the development by 
characteristics of later origin’ (Alphaeus 
Hyatt). 

This ‘law’ was put forth independently by 
A. Hyatt and E. D. Cope, who lay much stress 
on its importance. Meynert regards accelera- 
tion in the embryological development of an 
organ as definitely correlated with the bio- 
logical importance of that organ. —_(0.L.M.) 

Darwin called this principle that of ‘ earlier 
inheritance.’ A very similar principle of onto- 
genetic acceleration has also been made use 
of by Haeckel (‘ heterochrony ’) and by Lan- 
kester (‘precocious segregation’) to explain 
the early appearance of certain characters in 
embryos. (E.S.G.) 

Literuture: A. Hyarr, Mem. Bost. Soc. 
Nat. Hist. (1866), 193; E. D. Core, Trans. 
Amer. Philos. Soc. (1866), 398; The Origin 
of the Fittest (1887) ; The Primary Factors of 
Organic Evolution (1896); Ernst MEYNERT, 
Biomechanik erschlossen aus dem Princip der 
Organogenese (1898). (0.Lu.M.) 

Also E. HAECKEL, Anthropogenie, 3. Aufl. 
(1877); E. R. Lanxzster, Notes on Embryo- 
logy and Classification, Quart. J. Microsc. Sci., 
N. S., xvii. (1877). (E.8.G.) 

Accent [Fr. accent, from Lat. accentus, 
blast or tone]: Ger. Accent; Fr. accent ; Ital. 
accento, A term employed in phonology, with 
some confusion of use, to denote the varying 
quality, pitch, or stress of vowel-sounds. It 
may also be applied to the conventional marks 
for denoting the same; as in French or 
Greek. 

The Greek mpoc@Sia (mpos, in addition, + $h, 
song), of which the Lat. accentus (ad +cano, 
sing) is a mere translation, was used by the 
Greek grammarians to include all the written 
signs, the marks of quantity, the breathings, 
the three accents proper, the hyphen, the 
apostrophe, &c., which were added to the 
letters to guide pronunciation. The Greek 
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word-accent was a matter of varying pitch, 
accompanied also undoubtedly by some dis- 
tinction of stress. That which the French 
accents mark is only a variety of quality, and 
that now often only of historical value; é is 
usually close e, è open. The English word- 
accent is distinguished most prominently by 
stress, or relative force of expulsion. The term 
accent is also loosely used to denote a peculiar 
colouring of pronunciation in the dialect of an 
individual or a community. (B.1.W.} 

Accentuation (in psychology): Ger. Be. 
tonung ; Fr. accentuation ; Ital. accentuazione. 
The subjectiveemphasis put upon certain terms 
of a series in consciousness, which makes the 
series more or less rhythmical. (J.M.B.—G.F.8.) 

The German equivalent is used by Wundt 
(Outlines of Psychol., § 11, B) in discussing 
auditory tone series. See RHYTHM. (J.M.B.) 

Acceptance [Lat. acceptatio]. Recom- 
mended to replace the word recognition, 
sometimes used as translation of the 
German Anerkennen (-ung). Cf. Hegel's use 
of Anerkennung in his Philos. of Mind; 
and Eisler, Worterb. d. philos. Begriffe, sub 
verbo. (J.M.B,) 

Aci : see PRINCIPAL. 

Accident: see ESSENCE AND ÅCCIDENT, 
and CHANCE. 

Accident (1) and Accidental (2) [Lat. 
ad + cadere, to fall]: Ger. Accidenz (1), zufällig 

2); Fr. accident(-el); Ital. accidente (-tale). 
1) That which is not essential or substantial. 
ee Essexor, and Suzstancx; also the 
equivalent terms in the Latin and Greek 
glossaries under TERMINOLOGY. 

(2) From this the further meaning of that 
which is disconnected with substance, and so 
uncaused and fortuitous. A ‘pure accident’ 
or the ‘purely accidental’ indicates that 
which is uncaused, and which thus illustrates 
chance in the old sense of the Greek rúxn. 
As the word chance has come to mean subject 
to the law of probability, and hence not 
fortuitous, this meaning of accident should be 
retained, (J.M.B.) 

Accidentalism. The theory that events 
may occur absolutely without cause. In ethics 
it is ĪNDETERMINISM (q.v., also for foreign 
equivalents); in metaphysics it is Trcusm. 
Cf, ACCIDENT, and CHANOE. (3.M.B.) 

Accidenter: see PER ACCIDENS. 

Acclimatization: see ACCOMMODATION 
(in biology). 

Accommodation (in biology): Ger. Accomo- 
dation, Anpassung ; Fr. accom ion, adap- 
tation; Ital. adattamento. (a) The process 
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by which an organism reaches functional adap- 
tation. (b) The state attained by the process 
(a). These meanings were suggested by 

. Mark Baldwin (1896), Cf. Nature, lv. 
558. (C.Lt.M.) 
‘The term applies to any acquired alteration 
of function resulting in better adjustment to 
environment; and to the functional changes 
which are thus effected. For special cases we 
have theterms Acclimatization (accommodation 
to new climatic conditions), Naturalization 
(accommodation of an organism as a whole to 
new bionomic conditions), and Equilibrium or 
Balance (a state of relatively good adjustment 
due to structural adaptation of the organism 
asa whole). On the distinction between accom- 
modation and À DAPTATION see the latter term. 
See also MODIFICATION. 

Literature: De Vanicyy, art. Acclimata- 
tion in Richet’s Dict. de Physiol. (with litera- 
ture); CONTAULIN, Accommodation des Plantes, 
&c., Bull. Soc. France-Belg., xxx. 489; Les 
Végétaux et les Milieux cosmiques (1897); 
Davenrort, Exper. Morphol., ii; BALDWIN, 
Ment. Devel. in the Child and the Race (1895). 
Also under MODIFICATION. (3.M.B.) 

Accommodation (in psychology) [Lat. 
ad + commodus, as Ger. Accomodation ; Fr. 
accommodation; ital. accomodazione. The 
di termination of a function as modified by the 
incorporation of new elements. A single case 
of such incorporation is an accommodation, and 
the generalization that the mind’s progress 
and growth is by such modifications is the law 
or principle of accommodation. 

Analysis shows that the element most 
prominently involved is conation; and the 
conation involved in the function passes from 
an initial stage of less voluntary, or perhaps 
completely non-voluntary, conation up to more 
voluntary conation, culminating in intensely 
felt effort. This progressive modification of 
the conditions of determination through a series 
of stages is, when considered as characteristic 
of mental progress, a genetic principle the re- 
verse of Hanrr(q.y.). As habit is the principle 
of mental ‘conservation of type,’ so accommo- 
dation is the posone of modification of type. 
This sort of détermination has been called by 
Stout ‘relative suggestion’ (Analytic Psy- 
chol.). He now restricts this phrase, however, 
to accommodations resulting in modifications 
in trains of thought. The process by which 
accommodation is secured is said to be ‘adap- 
tive.’ The term adaptation, however, is am- 
biguous. See Anaerarton (in biology). The 
process is one of attention, and has been 


variously described as SeLEOTION (mental), 
SELECTIVE THINKING, &c. See those terms. 
Literature: see SELECTION, and Hast; also 
Bestoe. G, 1, f, and 2, f. (3.M.B.—G.F.S.) 
Accommodation (visual): Ger. Accomoda- 
tion; Fr. accommodation; Ital. accomoda- 
mento. The adjustment of the eye to objects 
at different distances by alterations in the 
distance between the lens and the retina 
(Cephalopods, Fish, Amphibians, and Snakes) 
or in the convexity of the lens by the con- 
traction or relaxation of the ciliary muscle 
(Chelonians, Crocodiles, Lizards, Birds, Mam- 
mals). (0.Lt.M.—E.8.G.) 
Literature: M. Foster, Textbook of Phy- 
siol. (5th ed.), rrgr; Leconte, Sight (2nd 
ed.); Tm. Beer, Proc. Int. Physiol. Cong. 
(1898); J. of Physiol, xxiii. (1898-9); 
WERTHEIMER, art. Accommodation in Richet's 
Dict. de Physiol. (with bibliography); Norris 
and OLIvER’s System of Diseases of the Eye, i. 
gor. See Eye under Viston, and LABORATORY 
AND Apparatus (phakoscope). (.8.¢.—J.M.B.) 
The true theory of accommodation dates 
from Descartes (HELMHOLTZ, Physiol. Optik, 
and ed., 154). See Warrer, Human Physiol., 
414; Wunprt, Physiol. Psychol. (4th ed.), ii. 
107; ARREB, in Philos. Stud., xiii. 116, 222; 
Sanrorp, Course in Exper. Psychol., expts. 
105-8. (E.B.T.) 
Also M. Tscuzrnine, Le mécanisme de l'ac- 
commodation, Rev. Gén. des Sci. (1894), 80 f.; 
Etude sur le mécanisme de 1l’accommodation, 
Arch. de Physiol. (1894), 158 f.; Recherches 
sur les changements optiques de l'œil pendant 
Yaccommodation, Arch. de Physiol. (1895), 
158-69, 181-94. (L.M.) 
Accommodation (principle of,in eae) 
A term commonly used in connection with 
biblical interpretation. A doctrine is set forth, 
not absolutely and in its full meaning and 
consequences, regardless of all other consider- 
ations, but in relation to the circumstances or 
capacities of those for whom the teaching is 
intended. Primarily, it may be viewed as an 
integral part of divine grace condescending 
to human frailty. Secondarily, it is often 
employed in relation to all kinds of in- 
struction connected with religion. Parable, 
metaphor, analogy are common instances 
of it. 
Literature: ZacHanta, Essay upon the Con- 
descension of God toward Man (1763). See 


ESOTERIC. (R.M.W.) 
Movements: for foreign 
equivalents see CONSENSUAL. Involuntary 


or indirectly stimulated movements accom- 
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panying or associated with voluntary or 
directly stimulated movements. 

Physiologically such movements are secon- 
dary to the reactions which the stimulus 
normally excites, or correlated with them; 
such as symmetrical movements of both sides, 
two arms, &c., when the stimulus is applied to 
the apparatus of one side only, The pheno- 
menon is held to illustrate the irradiation of 
nervous discharges, particularly under intense 
stimulation. In voluntary movements they 
are more marked when effort is intense. 

Literature: Visrorpt, Physiol. d. Kindes- 
alters; MÜNSTERBERG, Beitr. z. exper. 
Psychol. iv; Banpwry, Ment. Devel. in the 
Child and the Race, chap. iv. 3 1; citations 
under LooaLizaTion (cerebral); the text- 
books of physiology. (3.M.B.) 

Accountable [ME. accompt, from Lat. 
computum): Ger. verantwortlich; Fr. compt- 
able, ble; Ital. responsabile. The re- 
lation of the agent to some judge in respect 
to his action. 

The term is jural in origin; but its appli- 
cation is extended when transferred to ethics. 
The accountableness is regarded sometimes as 
social or legal (e. g. a man is accountable to 
the laws of his country), or theological (he is 
accountable to God—a quasi-legal conception). 
Sometimes a purely personal significance is 
given to the conception. Thus a man is said 
to be accountable to his own conscience, which 
passes judgment upon his conduct by refer- 
ence to an ideal code of rules, or to an ideal 
self, conformity to which he acknowledges 
to be his duty. A late statement in terms 
of the ideal self is that of Baldwin (Social 
and Eth. Interpret., chap. ix). See OBLIGA- 
TION. (W.R.S.) 

Accuracy of Discrimination. See 
Dirrerencx (just noticeable), and cf. WEBER’S 
Law. 

Achenwall, Gottfried. (1719-72.) Ger- 
man writer on statistics; professor of philo- 
sophy at Göttingen. He introduced the term 
Staatswissenschaft. 

Achilles Argument: 
Elia), 

Achillini, Alessandro. (1463-1512.) Cele- 
brated lecturer in medicine and in philosophy, 
chiefly in Bologna: was styled the second 
Aristotle. He and Mundinus were the first, 
after the permission given by Frederick II, 
to dissect dead bodies. 

Achromatopsia [Gr. a + xpapa, 
+ dys, sight]: Ger. Achroma 
achromatopsie; Ital. acromaiopsia. A 


see Zeno (of 


colour, 


; Fr. 
defec- 


tive perception of colour: Corour BLINDNESS 
(q-¥.). See also Viston (defects of). (3.3) 

Aconative. Not involving Conarion 
(q.v.). Cf. Aorion, and Non-vo.unrany (also 
for foreign equivalents). (3.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Acosmism [Gr. à + xéopos, world]: see 
PANTHEISM. 

Acoumetry (Gr. drove», to hear, + 
pérpov, measured]: Ger. Akumetrie; Fr. 
acoumétrie, acumétrie; Ital. acwmetria. The 
quantitative determination of hearing capacity, 
e.g. of the distance at which a sound of 
standard loudness is heard with variations 
according to direction. The standard clinical 
instrument is Politzer’s acoumeter, in which a 
c? is given by the drop of a steel point upon 
a steel rod. In psychological laboratories 
the telephone is often adapted to this purpose 
(Miinsterberg, Cattell). 

Literature: Sanyorp, Course in Exper. 
Psychol., expt. 61. (E.B.T.—J.M.B.) 

Acoumetry is also used to include the 
investigation of the hearing of pitch and 
timbre. (J.MCK.0.) 

Acousma (Gr. äxovopa, from drove, tohear]: 
Ger. Akusma; Fr. illusion ou hallucination 
auditive; Ital. acusma. A form of auditory 
hallucination. See HALLUCINATION, and ILLU- 
SION. (.3.) 
Acoustics (psychological) [Gr. dxovorixés, 
relating to hearing]: Ger. Akustik ; Fr. acous- 
tique; Ital. acustica. The science of HEARING 
q-v.). (J.M.B.) 

It rests upon (1) the physical doctrine of 
sound, and (2) the results of anatomical and 
physiological investigation into the structure 
and function of the auditory apparatus. It 
includes (1) the psychophysics of simple tone 
and noise; (2) the psychophysics and psycho- 
logy of the perception of sound; and (3) the 
psychology of music. (Œ.B.T.) 

Literature: Hermnowrz, Sensations of Tone, 
trans. from the 4th ed. (1877) of the Ger- 
man work (Tonempfindungen) by A. J. Ellis 
last ed., 1895); Srumpr, Tonpsycholo ie, i 

1883) and ii (1890), and Beitr. z. Ak. u. 
Musikwiss., i. ii. (1898); Hensen in Her- 
mann’s Handb, d. Physiol., iii. 2 (1880); 
Kösxıe, Quelques expériences d’acoustique 
(1882). 

Acoustics (physiological 

Acquired (in psychology Lat: ad + quae- 
rere, seek]: Ger. erworben; Fr. acquis; Ital. 
acquisito. Added during the individual's life 
to the original or innate equipment of the 
mind; experiential. 

This term had considerable currency during 
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the early controversy on innate ideas, in the 
phrases ‘ acquired ’ ideas, perceptions, notions, 
judgments, capacities. It was made much of 
by the Scottish philosophers, indicating what 
was not ‘ intuitive’ (Reid, Hamilton, McCosh). 
It thus came to mean ‘due to experience’ in 
discussions which discriminated sharply be- 
tween what was ‘ native’ and what ‘acquired.’ 
It is analogous to the use of the same term in 
biology—in the phrase ACQUIRED CHARAC- 
TERS (q.v.)—as contrasted with those which 
are congenital. Of. INNATE IDEAS. 
Literature: Hawtiton, Metaphysics, chap. 
xviii; Rem, Active Powers, and Essays, iii. 
Pt. I. chap. iii; McCosn, Cognitive Powers, 
chap. i. §§ 12-14. (J.M.B.) 
Acquired (1) and (2) Congenital Charac- 
ters: Ger. e und congenitale Eigen- 
schaften; Fr. caractères acquis et caractères 
innés; Ital. caratteri acquisiti e caratteri 
congeniti. (x) Those modifications of bodily 
structureorhabit which are impressed onthe or- 
nism in the course of individual life. (c.11.M.) 
(2) Those characters or properties with 
which the organism is originally endowed. 
(E.8.G.) 
Acquired characters are logically, but not 
practically, distinguishable from congenital 


characters. An organism being the result of 


the interaction between its innate or con- 
genital qualities and its environment, every 
particular character is developed under the 
influence of certain stimuli, and so partakes 
of the nature both of an acquired and of a 
congenital character (cf. Delage, Structure 
du Protoplasma; Roux, Kampf der Theile im 


Organismus). Some go so far on the strength of 


this as to contend that all characters are alike 
‘acquired’ (Ortmann, Biol. Centralbl., Feb. 15, 
1898). When the complex of stimuli, which 
constitute the normal environment, are suf- 
ficiently altered (to upset that balance estab- 
lished between environment and innate quali- 
ties resulting in the production of a normal 
individual) to produce an appreciable change, 
such a modification or ‘difference’ (Sedgwick, 
Pres. Addr. Brit. Assoc., Nature, Sept. 21,1899) 
may be called an acquired character. The re- 
sponse to a stimulus is determined, apart from 
the properties of the stimulus itself, by the 
degree of plasticity of the organism (its respon- 
siveness). Acquired characters may be grouped 
in three classes: (1) Mutilations ; (2) Modi- 
fications brought about directly by the envi- 
ronment (the cause of evolution according to 
Buffon and Suint-Hilaire); (3) Modifications 
brought about indirectly through use and 


disuse, Use-Inheritance (Bull) or Kinetogenesia 
(the cause of evolution according to Lamarck’s 
theory). The transmissibility of acquired 


charactersdepends in the first place on whether 


they persist after the cessation of the stimulus 
under the influence of which they arose, or 


whether they disappear or become obliterated 
by the modifications called forth by the succeed- 
ing stimulus, In the latter case there can 
be no question of hereditary transmission. 
On the other hand, if a stimulus can so affect 
an organism as to leave an impress, which per- 
sists, and is not obliterated by the effect of 
succeeding stimuli, such modification would 
obviously affect succeeding generations in cases 
of fission and budding, and possibly also in 
cases of sexual generation, by its supposed 
effect on the germ-cells(orembryo inviviparous 
forms). For further discussion see HEREDITY, 
and VARIATION. 

Although Prichard, in 1826, had clearly 
distinguished between acquired and congenital 
characters, and had denied the transmissibility 
of the former, and Galton, in 1875, had in- 
dependently come to the same conclusion, it 
was not till 1883 that the inheritance of 
modifications was seriously questioned by 
zoologists. (E.8.G,-J.M.B,) 

Up to 1883 the inheritance of modifications 
played a lealiug part in the conception of or- 
ganic evolution as presented by Lamarck and 
expounded by Herbert Spencer, but held 
a subordinate position in that formulated by 
Darwin. 

In that year Weismann denied the possi- 
bility of hereditary transmission of such ac- 
quired characters. Weismann claims, in the 
first place, that there is no sufficient evidence 
that modifications are transmitted, and in the 
second place that, on the Ceiu-THxory (q.v.) 
as now understood, the line of hereditary con- 
tinuity and descent is through the germinal 
cells, and not through those which com 
the substance of the rest of the body. It is 
claimed, on the other haud, by those who still 
adhere to the view that acquired characters 
are (sexually) transmitted, that, although the 
body-cells are not in the line of direct heredi- 
tary transmission, they may none the less in 
some way influence the germ-plasm so as to 
impress upon it the tendency to give rise to 
variations similar to the modifications acquired 
by the body-cells. Darwin’s view was that 
they throw off gemmules which are collected 
in germ-cells (see Panoxnxsis), W. K. 
Brooks remodelled the theory in 1883, but 
modern investigation lends little support tc 
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this view. Weismann held that the modifica- 
tions of the cell-substance of the unicellular 
organisms were transmitted, Even this is 
denied by those who hold that the CHROMO- 
80MEs (q.v.) of the nucleus are independent 
of the cell-substance; but in cases of fission 
(as said above) modifications must be carried 


on, (C.Ln.M.) 

Various names have been suggested for 
acquired and congenital characters; for the 
latter, the terms blastogenic, centrifugal, in- 
born, innate, and inherent character are used ; 
for the former, the terms somatogevic and 
centripetal character. (B.8.G.) 

Literature; J. C. Pricuanp, Researches into 
the Vhysical History of Mankind (2nd ed., 
1826) (cf. E. B. Povrron, A Remarkable 
Anticipation of Modern Views on Evolution, 
Sci. Piogress, 1896); A. Wxrsmann, Ueber 
Vererbung, in Essays, i; The Germ-Plism 
(1893); C. Darwin, Animals and Plants 
under Domestication (1st ed., 1868); W. K. 
Brooks, The Law of Heredity (1883); The 
Foundations of Zoology (1899); Tu. Ermer, 
Organic Evolution, trans. by J. T. Cunning- 
ham (1890); HERBERT Spencer, Princ. of 
Biol. (2nd ed., 1899), also Contemp. Rev. 
(Feb. and March, 1893); J. Deracs, L’He- 
rédité (1895); G. J. Romanes, Darwin and 
after Darwin; W. Haacke, Gestaltung und 
Vererbung (1893), and Grundriss der Ent- 
wicklungsmech, (1897): O. Hmrtwia, Zeitsch. 
u. Streitfragen d. Biol. (1894); K. Groos, 
Die Spiele der Thiere (1896; Eng. trans., 
1898); E. B. Witson, The Cell (1896); 
E. D. Corr, The Primary Factors of Organic 
Evolution (1896); A. Srpewicx, Pres. 
Addr. Brit. Assoc. (Section Zoology, 1899); 
G. Wourr, Beitr. z. Krit. d. Darwin’schen 
Lehre (1898). (0.14.M.-E.8.G.) 

Acquisitiveness [Lat. acquisitus, from 
acquirere, to acquire]: Ger. Habsucht (1), 
Lernfihigheit (2); Fr. instinct d'appropria- 
tion (1), facvilté d'acquisition (2); Ital. istinto 
di appropriazi 1), appropriativita (2). 
(1) In general; the propensity to appropriate 
objects so as to make them purt of one’s 
personal belongings. (G.F.8.) 

(2) In psychology ; relative ease of acquir- 
ing or learning, considered usually as part of 
a person’s natural endowment. (J.M.B.) 

Acro- [Gr. dxpo-, combining form of axpos, 
high, extreme]: Ger. (not used): Höhenfurcht 


(acrophobia); Fr. aero-; Ital. acro-. A prefix | J 


used to express an extreme form of a con- 
dition, such as Acrovesthesia, exaggerated 
sensitiveness; Acromania, pronounced or un- 


curable insanity. It has a more literal sense 
in Acrophobia, a term used (by Verga) to in- 
dicate an extreme or morbid dread of being at 
a great height and a marked uneasiness when 
in such positions. See PHosra. It is further 
used in its original sense of high, as in Aoro- 
cephalic. @.3.) 

Acroamatic [Gr. dxpéaya, things heard]. 
Esorenic (q.v.). Applied to the more private 
lectures and teachings given by Aristotle to 
his pupils, (J.M.B.) 

Act [Lat. actio, a deed, an action]: Ger. 
That; Fr. acte; Ital. atto. A deed per- 
formed with some foresight and deliberation, 
whether carried out in muscular movement 
or not. See Action (in psychology), mean- 
ing (1). (J.M.B.-G.F.8.) 

Act (in ethics), An eyent which is due 
to human Aotrviry (q.v.) and is not merely 
the result of the laws of nature. It in- 
cludes any volition, whether an external 
effect follows the ‘inner act’ or ‘ act of will,’ 
or not. 

In more popular usage the term is applied 
not only to changes brought about by a volition 
or ‘ act of will,’ but also to those due to organic 
reflexes. Hence the distinction of voluntary 
and involuntary acts. It is commonly held 
that morality, as distinct from law, takes 
cognizance only of the former. Cf. Conpuct. 

Literature: Kant, Werke (ed. Hartenstein), 
vi. 125-6, and Theory of Ethics, Abbott's 
trans. (3rd ed.), 337-8 ; Potioox, First Book 
of Jurisprudence, Pt. I. chap. vi. (W.R.S.) 

Act (in law): Ger. (1) That, Hundlung; 
(2), (3) Acte (Act of the German Confederation, 
Bundesacte; Act of Accusation, Anklageacte) ; 

4) Rechtsgeschäft; Fr. (1), (2), (3) acte; (2) lot; 
4) acte juridique; Ital. atto. (1)A determina- 
tion of will, producing an external effect in 
the world of sense. See Fact. (2) An act 
of legislation; a statute. Public Acts are 
statutes passed to regulate matters of general 
concern, and all subjects of the enacting power 
are bound to know them. Private Acts are 
statutes passed to regulate private interests, 
and the general public are not presumed to 
know them. (3) Rarely (except on the Conti- 
nent of Europe), an act of administrative 
government, as a notarial protest, or an act 
of accusation (equivalent to indictment). 
(4) Juristic Act, an act producing an effect 
which was intended by the doer Seen 
‘wrisprudence, 100; Markby, Elements oj 
Law, chap. vi. § 235). Act of God, any event 
resulting from forces beyond human control, 
and which a man cannot be expected to fore- 
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see, or foreseeing, to prevent or oppose; Vis 
maior (Hobenmacht). Cf. a somewhat broader 
definition in Pollock on Contracts, chap. vii. 
366: ‘Under the term act of God are com- 
rehended all misfortunes and accidents arising 

m inevitable necessity, which human pru- 
dence could not foresee or prevent.’ Williams 
v. Grant, 1 Conn. Law Reports, 491. ‘Vis maior, 
quam Graeci écoi plav, id est, vim caelestim 
appellant’ (Dig. xix. 2, Locati Conducti, 25, 
§ 6). Itexcuses a man from the performance 
of what would otherwise be a legal duty, un- 
less he has bound himself by contract to the 
contrary. It isa legal maxim that Actus det 
nemini facit iniuriam. 

Literature: PoLLoox, First Book of Juris- 

dence, chap. vi. 132 f. (1896); ZITELMANN, 
Teh und Rechtsgeschäft: eine psycholo- 
gisch-juristische Untersuchung (1879). (8-E-B.) 

Act of God: see Aor (in law). 

Actio ad Distans: see GRAVITATION. 

Action (in law): Ger. Rechtshandel, Pro- 
cess, Klage ie action, Civilklage; criminal 
prosecution, Kriminalklage) ; Fr. action, procès; 
Ital. azione giudiziaria. A lawsuit; a par- 


ticular right growing out of the violation of 


other rights, and given by law, either to put 
a stop to such violation, or to give redress for 
the injury already suffered, or both. Redress 
is secured sometimes through restitution, 
sometimes through compensation. An action 
in personam seeks to enforce a right against 
a person ; an action in rem, a right to a thing 
against all persons whatsoever. Chose in 
action, a thing to which a person is entitled 
who is not in possession of it. The moving 
party in an action in personam is styled the 
actor, plaintiff, complainant, demandant, 

itioner, orator (in equity suits), libellant 
fin admiralty); the party against whom he 
moves, the reus, defendant, or respondent (in 
equity suits). 

Austin, in his Juri: (Lectures xx, 
xxiv, xxv), considers the liability of a wrong- 
doer to an action at law as the sanction im- 
posed by law for its transgression, and so a 
penalty for disobedience. Cf. Holland, Juris- 
prudence, chap. xiii. (8.E.B.) 

Action (in psychology): Ger. (1) Action, 
Thätigkeit (general, contrasted with Passion), 
(2) Thätigkeit (e. g. Reflexthätigkeit) ; Fr. ac- 
tion; Ital. azione. (1) A general term for deeds 
or Acts (q.v.) and the doing of them. See 
Connuct. (2) Used also in phrases for various 
sorts of motor processes, as (q. v.) REFLEX 
Action, Votuntary Action. See also RE- 
ACTION, 


We recommend the following scheme of 
terms for the different sorts of action; it is 


carried out under the various headings: 


actions are (1) ‘Voluntary, (2) ‘ Non- 
voluntary, (3) ‘Involuntary.’ oluntary 
actions are those which (a) are and (b) may 
be performed by an act of will, ie. (a) 
‘Volitional,’ and (b) ‘ Unvolitional’ or ‘ Spon- 
taneous.’ Non-voluntary are those which are 
performed quite in independence of the will, 
i.e. ‘Reflex,’ ‘Automatic’ actions. In- 
voluntary actions are those which are opposed 
by the will; they occur in spite of a volition 
to the contrary. See Vo.irron, and Veto 
under Frat. In terms of conation, actions 
are: (1) ‘Conative, (2) ‘Aconative,’ (3) 
‘Cont: a-conative.’ 

Literature: general works on psychology 
and ethics, (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Action and Reaction (law of): Ger. 
Einwirkung und Gegenwirkung, Action und 
Reaction, Reactionsprincip ; Fr. action et ré- 
action; Ital. azione e reazione. The law that 
whenever one body, A, exerts a mechanical 
force or system of forces upon another body, 
B, the latter exerts an equal force or system 
of forces on A in the same lines but in the 
opposite direction. For example, when the 
foot presses down upon the ground, the latter 
presses upward against the foot with equal 
force. First clearly stated by Newton in his 
Principia. See ForoE. (S.N.) 

Action Current: see NEGATIVE VARIA- 
TION, 

Active Powers: Ger. Actionsvermigen; 
Fr. facultés actives; Ital. facoltà attive. 
The capacities of impulse and desire which 
lead to or determine human action, as dis- 
tinguished from the capacities of reasoning, 
judging, conceiving, &c. (called Intellectual 
or Cognitive Powers). It is no longer in use 
as a technical term. 

The distinction is derived from Aristotle's 
analysis of the capacities or powers (durdpes) of 
living beings into nutrition, appetite, percep- 
tion, movement, and reason. Of these, reason 
is held to be peculiar to man, in whom, how- 
ever, appetite (including desire, sensuous im- 
pulse, and will) partakes of reason in the sense 
of being able to obey it. On the distinction 
thus reached between the appetitive and the 
purely rational functions of man was founded 
the distinction of moral and intellectual vir- 
tues. Aristotle's fivefold distinction of powers 
was adopted by Aquinas, but he discussed in 
detail only the intellectual and appetitive 
powers—the latter including desire and will 
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Thomas Reid gave currency to this dual 
division in the early philosophical literature 
of the roth century, although the psycholo- 
gists preceding Kant had substituted a tri- 
partite division by the separation of feeling 
and activity. Thus Tetens reckons three 
fundamental powers of the soul: feeling, under- 
standing, and active power. Later writers 
who retain a twofold division (e.g. McCosh 
include feeling among the active or ‘ motive 
powers. Cf. ČLASSIFICATION (of mental func- 
tions), and Conation. Reid distinguished will 
from the principles of action, and included 
under the latter (1) mechanical principles 
(instinct and habit); (2) animal princi- 
ples (appetite, desire, &c.); (3) rational 
principles (e. g. duty, rectitude). 

Literature: ARISTOTLE, De Anima, ii. 3 ; 
Eth. Nic., i. 7, 13; REI, Intellectual Powers 
(2785), and Active Powers (2788); TETENS, 

ersuche über die menschliche Natur (1777), 
i.625; MoCosu, Motive Powers, and Cognitive 
Powers. (W.R.S.) 

Activity [Lat. activitas]: Ger. Thätigkeit, 
Activität; Fr. activité; Ital. attività. (1) 
The state of any being at the time when it is 
changing. (2) Any operation or change itself. 
In the first sense one says that the object is ‘in 
activity.” In the second sense one speaks of 
the ‘activities’ of the mind; or of bodies, as 
in the phrase actio ad distans, action over an 
intervening space. (3) In case of those who 
regard activity and real being as essentially 
the same thing, to be in actu, or sometimes 
to be active, has on occasion meant the same 
as to be real. (4) Activity, in Aristotle's 
list of the categories, is opposed to such 
categories as substance, quality, &c. It is 
here a name for a doing, as opposed to a 
being, a character, or a passivestate. Physical 
Activity is the operation of a being in the 
physical world, Mental Activity is a process 
supposed to be directly observable, or else 
otherwise verifiable, in mental life—a process 
whereby either the ‘mind’ or ‘Ego’ acts, or 
else an operation occurs, for which see 
Aorrviry (mental). Self-activity is variously 
used to mean: (1) the activity of something 
whose operation is solely the result or effect 
of its own nature; (2) the activity of a being 
already called, for other reasons, a Self. See 
Serr-Activiry, and SELF. 

The whole history of the term activity, 
and of its related terms, has been greatly in- 
fluenced by an unfortunate ambiguity in Ari- 
stotle’sterminology. Act, or actuality(éépy«a), 
in Aristotle's sense, is first opposed to potential 


being, or to what is merely possible. Yet, as 
thus opposed, évépyea is not tlie category mosi». 
But since Aristotle’s account of God makes 
him, in the terms used by the scholastics, actus 
purus, or purely actual, this expression, and 
its Greek originals, have suggested that to be 
real, and to be active, must mean precisely the 
same thing, and by contrast the passive has 
even thus been sometimes confused with the 
merely possible. Apart from this historical 
misfortune of terminology, the idea of activity 
goes back of course to primitive speech, and 
to popular interpretations of experience. Two 
regions of experience especially gave origin to 
the notion of activity, and have controlled its 
development. On the one hand, physical 
things (e. g. the sun, or fire) appeared to affect 
or to act upon other things in observable ways. 
On the other hand, the process of effort and 
volition, as observed within, suggested the ex- 
istence and the nature of active processes in 
a very complex but interesting way. Primi- 
tive thought brought these two sets of facts, 
the outer and the inner ‘active’ processes, 
into a close relation in the animistic inter- 
pretation of nature. Thought has ever since 
been busy, as science and reflection have deve- 
loped, (1) in trying to distinguish and to con- 
trast the two sorts of ‘ active processes’ which 
animism confused ; (2) in trying in various 
ways once more to synthesize the two, or to 
reduce one of them, despite the recognized 
distinction, to the other as its source, basis, or 
explanation ; or finally, (3) in trying to ex- 
plain how the activities, whatever they may 
be as activities, are related to the other modes 
of reality, such as Matter, Soul, Qualities, 
Relations, &c. The story of these efforts would 
involve the greater part of the history of psy- 
chology and philosophy. See IMMANENT AND 
TRANSIENT, and CAUSE. (3.R.) 

Literature: the general works on meta- 
physics. Recent: Lorze, Metaphysics ; LADD, 
Theory of Reality (1899), chaps. v,x; WARD, 
Naturalism and Agnosticism; WunDr, Syst. 
d. Philos, and Logik; Ormonp, Basal 
Concepts in Philos.; Pautsen, Introd. to 
Philos.; Hopnason, Metaphysics of Experi- 
ence. (J.M.B.) 

Activity (mental): Ger. psychische Activi- 
tat, Thätigkeit, Action; Fr. activité mentale; 
Ital. attività mentale. If and so far as the 
intrinsic nature of conscious process involves 
tendency toward a Terminus (q.v.), it is 
active process, and is said to have activity. 
See Enp, and TENDENCY. (G.F.8,-J.M.B.) 

It is a disputed point whether a distinctive 
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I 


activity-experience exists other than sensutions 
of motor strain and the like. Our definition 
leaves that question unanswered, and relates 
to activity considered as a form of process and 
not as a peculiar experience. The older con- 
ception of active process is well expressed by 
Locke (Essay on Human Understanding, 
Bk. II. chap. xxi. § 72): ‘ The active power of 
motion is in no substance which cannot begin 
motion in itself, or in another substance, when 
at rest. So likewise in thinking, a power to 
receive ideas or thoughts, from the operation 
of any external substance, is called a power of 
thinking : but this is but a passive power or 
capacity. But to Le able to bring into view 
ideas out of sight at one’s own choice, and to 
compare which of them one thinks fit, this is an 
active power.’ We have generalized this view 
so as to include all direction toward a terminus 
as well as explicit choice. Older psycho- 
logists often draw a sharp line of distinction 
between active processes and passive procestes. 
Some limit activity to practical activity, and 
regard the cognitive side of our nature as 
purely passive. Reid, e. g., distinguishes be- 
tween intellectual and Active Powers (q. v.). 
The modern tendency is to regard the distinc- 
tion as one of degree rather than of kind, 
the element of conation being in some measure 
present in both. In recent times there has 
been much discussion concerning the nature 
and even the existence of mental activity. 
Ward regaids it as a simple and ultimate 
datum of consciousness. According to him it 
is essential to all cousciousness, and no account 
of it can be adequate which does not empha- 
size the concept of efficiency. The notion of 
causal efficiency in general is ultimately derived 
from mei tal activity. Wundt speaks ofan ‘im- 
mediate feeling of activity’ (Thdtigkeitegefihl). 
Biadley, on the other hand, regards the expe- 
rience of activity as a comparatively late and 
complex product of mental development. It 
is difficult to say whether he regards in the 
same way activity itself in d’stinction from the 
experience of it. *hudworth Hi dgson entirely 
denies validity to the conception of mental 
activity. Activity-experiences ure, according 
to him, indications of the exi-tence of an 
activity which i» not mental, but neural. We 
have tried to evade these debated questions by 
defining activity as a certain form of process 
which appears certainly to exist, whatever we 
may think of its origin and implications. The 
limiting cases would seem to be (1) so-called 
‘ anoetic’ or ‘ passive’ consciousness, in which 
the whole question of ‘conscivus process,’ as 


a narrower term than ‘ conscious experience, 
would be in debate, and (2) cases of non- 
voluntary process, of such an automatic or 
habitual kind that the concept of terminus loses 
its application. 

Literature: James, Princ. of Psychol., i. 296- 
305; Wunopr, Grundzüge der physiologischen 
Psychologie, Syst. d. Philos.; Renmke, Allg. 
Psychol., 348-425; BRADLEY, Appearance 
and Reality (2nd ed.), 96-100, 603-7; Mind, 
O.S., 43, 47; Hoérrprve, Wiedererkennen, 
Association und psychische Activitit, Vtljsch. 
f.wiss. Philos.,xiv.; Warp, Mind, O.8.; Strout, 
Analytic Psychol., i. Bk. II. chap.i; BALDWIN, 
Handb. of Psychol., Senses aud Intellect, 64, 
69, and Psychol. Rev., i. 6. (G.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

Actuality and Actual [Lat. actus]: Ger. 
Actualitat, Wirklichkeit ; Fr. actualité; Ital. 
attualità ed attuale. That which is in phe- 
nomenal reality or fact is actual, and is said 
to have actuality. The terms are opposed to 
POTENTIAL, aud Porentianiry (q.v.). See 
also REAL AND ACTUAL, and HEGELIAN 
TermINoLoGy, VI. (J.M.B.) 

Actuality Theory. The theory that all ex- 
istence is activity; opposed to substantiality. 
In psychology it makes the essence of the 
mental life entirely activity or process. For 
further discussion and literature, see Sus- 
STANTIALITY. (J.M.B.) 

Actus (purus, and in other phrases): 
see ACTIVITY, and LATIN AND SCHOLASTIO 
TERMINOLOGY (glossary). 

Adam [Heb. Adam, human beings (Gen. i); 
personal name of the first man (Gen. ii); 
probably connected with Assyrian addmu, 
to build, form]. Adam occupies an important 
place in that section of doctrinal theology 
which treats of man in his actual and ideal 
relations to God. Here the dogmas of the 
Fall and of the Imputation of Adam’s Guilt 
may be regurded as principal sources of sin, 
In connection with this arises the dogma of 
the meuns of deliverance from God’s wrath 
aud its penalty—of a universal condemna- 
tion to eternal perdition. This dogma con- 
stitutes the objective aspect of God's relation 
to man in connection with reconciliation, just 
as ‘conversion’ constitutes the subjective. 
Literature: Epwanns, Works, ii. 303 f.; 
J. Mtuier, Origin of Sin; Kannis, Dog- 
matik, ii. 107 f.; Van OOSTERZEE, Christian 
Dogmatics, 466 f 628 f.; O. PFLEIDERER, 
Philos. of Religion, iv. to f. (RM.W.) 

Adaptation [Lat. adaptare]: Ger. A 
ung ; Fr. adaptation ; Ital. adattamento. (1) A 
word signifying adjustment or fitness; as of 
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Moe SoMa i a2 ee 
means to ends, organ to function, &c. (2)In| Adaptation (visual): Ger. Adaptation ; Fr 
biology, adaptation is a general term used to | adaptation; Ital. accomodazione (visiva— E.M.) 
signify the adjustment of the organism or its | Adjustment of the eye to altered objective 
organs to the environment, with especial refer- illumination, which takes place through change 
ence to other organisms. (3.M.B.) | in the size of the pupil and in the sensitiveness 
The doctrine of evolution has rendered the| of the retina. (3.MCK.C.) 
study of adaptation of scientific importance.| (1) If the retina is exposed continuously to 
Before that doctrine was formulated, natural|the same objective stimulus, sensation tends 
adaptations formed part of the mystery of towards a medium degree of brightness, and, so 
special creation, and played a great rôle in| far as colour is involved, towards neutrality. 
natural theology through the use of the| This is ‘general adaptation’ (Hering). If the 
argument from ‘design in nature.’ The term, | edges of adjacent fields, that differ in bright- 
as now employed, includes both that which is|ness or colour tone or both, are fixated, a 
hereditary and that which is acquired. In view | similar mutual compensation takes place: 
of modern biological theory and discussion, two Hering’s ‘local adaptation’ (Ebbinghaus, 
modes of adaptation should be distinguished : | Psychol., 230). This is brought under 
(x) adaptation through variation (hereditary) ; | fatigue or ‘partial’ adaptation by many. 
(2) adaptation through modification (acquired).| (2) To be distinguished from this is the 
For the functional adjustment of the individual | adaptation toa faint illumination, which takes 
to its environment (2, above), J. Mark Bald- place in from fifteen minutes to half an hour, 
win has suggested the term Accommopa- and which has been connected with the pro- 
TION (q. v.), recommending that adaptation be | duction of visual purple (rod-purple or rod- 
confined to the structural adjustments which | pigment) in the rods of the retina. Experi- 
are congenital and hereditary (1, above). On/ments on direct and indirect vision, with 
this distinction adaptations are phylogenic adaptation to light and darkness, are theoreti- 
(and blastogenic), and accommodations are | cally important, e.g. as possibly aiding us to 
ontogenic (and somatogenic). (c.t1.M.) | distinguish the sense functions of rods and 
Before the formulation of the principle of}cones. Cf. v. Kries, in Zeitsch. f. Psychol., 
natural selection, the existence of special xiii. 241, and see CoLouR-MIxTURE, VISION, 
adaptations so called was a great difficulty to|and PURKINJE PHENOMENON. (E.B.T.—0.L.F.) 
the theory of evolution; now cases of lack of| Literature: Ausurt, Physiol. d. Netzhaut, 
adaptation are cited as furnishing objection to} 25; Grundzüge d. Physiol. Optik (1876), 
the principle of natural selection. Darwin |483; SANFORD, Course in Exper. Psychol., 
very early considered that adaptations were | expt. 123; H. Parraup, La sensibilité de 
the real difficulty to be met by one who would | l'œil aux couleurs spectrales; fonctions des 
attempt to solve the problem of evolution. | éléments rétiniens et du pourpre visuel, Ann, 
He expresses this in the Introduction to the|d’Ocul. (1895), oxii. 225 f.; Rev. Scient, 
Origin of Species, and more epigrammatically | (1895), ili. 4° 8., 709 ff.; iv. 134 f. (cf. J. of 
in his letter to Asa Gray (Sept. 5, 1857): phthal., Otol, and Laryngol., 1896, viii. 
‘The facts which kept me longest scientific- | 15 f.); and (especially) La Vision (1898) ; 
ally orthodox are those of adaptation—the | A. CHARPENTIER, L'adaptation rétinienne et 
pollen-masses of asclepias—the mistletoe, |le phénomène de Purkinje, Arch. d’Ophthal., 
with its pollen carried by insects, and xvi. 188 ff. (B.B.T.-L.M.) 
by birds—the woodpecker, with its feet and| Adaptive (mental process): Ger. sich an- 
tail, beak and tongue, to climb the tree and | passend ; Fr. adaptif; Ital. adattabile. Mental 
secure insects. To talk of climate or Lamarck- | activity is adaptive if and 80 far as its mode 
ian habit producing such adaptation to other of pursuing its end is varied in accordance 
organic beings is futile. This difficulty I} with varying conditions. The process of 
believe I have surmounted’ (Life and Letters, adaptation is still going on so long and so far 
J. Linn. Soc., 1858). (e.B.P.) | as its modes take the form of trial and failure 
Literature: H. Spencer, Prine. of Biol. (2nd | upon variations of content. The completed 
ed., 1898); Cu. DARWIN, Origin of Species | state of adaptation has been reached when no 
1859); A. Weismann, Essays on Heredity | further trials are uired. See Accommo- 
ee J. Marx BaLDwIN, Nature, lv. 588; | DATION, SELECTIVE THINKING, and DETER- 
Pouurox, Charles Darwin, 42, 43, 68. See | mination (mental). (G.¥.8.-J.M.B.) 
also under Evouvtion, Deston, and NATURAL Adaptive Characters: see CONVERGENCE 
Se.xction, (c.tu.m.)! Adelard of Bath, Lived in England in 
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ADENDRITIC — ADJUDICATION 


the 12th century. Wrote De Rerum Naturis, 
and translated Euclid from Arabic into 
Latin. 

Adendritic [Gr. d+ derdpirns, pertaining 
to a tree]: Ger. adendrit ; Fr. sans dendrites; 
Ital. adendritico. Without dendrites or proto- 
plasmic processes. Said of a nerve-cell 
when giving rise only to a neurite, or axis- 
cylinder process, Cf. Nxzurocyrz. Em- 
bryonic nerve-cells are often adendritic, but it 
is doubtful if such a cell can function per- 
fectly. (H.H.) 

Adequate [Lat. ad +aequus, equal]: Ger. 
adäquat ; Fr. adéquat; Ital. adeguato. (1) 
Used of the Dzrinition (q.v.) in which the 
‘generic and specific marks’ are sufliciently 
determined, 

(2) The term has also been applied by indi- 
vidual philosophers to knowledge, ideas, causes, 
to indicate sufficiency or exactness in various 
ways. Locke and Hume (7'reat., ii. § 2) discuss 
the adequacy of ideas to their objects. Leib- 
nitz (Op., ed. Erdmann, 29) considers know- 
ledge adequate when ‘all that is contained 
in the concept is unfolded.’ See these and 
other citations in Eisler, Wérterb. d. philos. 
Begriffe, sub verbis. Spinoza ut2s adequate 
to express the ‘intrinsic’ characters of a true 
idea as opposed to the ‘extrinsic ’ agreement 
of the idea and its object (Hthics, Pt. II, 
def. 4). (J.M.B.) 

Adevism [Lat. a+deus, God] (no foreign 
equivalents in use). Adevism designates 
denial of gods, as contrasted with Atheism— 
denial of God. It is applied by F. Max Müller 


After Luther’s death, the ‘hard’ Protestants 
revolted from the observance of Roman Catholic 
rites and ceremonies required by the ‘Augsburg 
Interim,’ and especially by the ‘Leipzig In- 
terim,’ which the Elector Maurice passed in 
1548 with the active support of Melanchthon, 
whose humanistic tendencies kept him from 
extremes. Flacius, Amsdorf, and other zealous 
Lutherans could not bring themselves to view 
as ‘indifferent’ the Mass, Feasts, Images, Ex- 
treme Unction, Confirmation and Ordination 
by bishops, to all of which Melanchthon had 
temporarily assented for the sake of peace. 
Flacius in particular attacked Melanchthon and 
his associates as ‘the dangerous rabble of 
Adiaphorists.’ With the civil and religious 
changes effected by the Treaty of Augsburg 
(1555) the question ceased to be part of eccle- 
siastical practical politics. 

Literature: Ginsetzr, Church Hist., iv. 
193 f., 201 f., 435 ; Die Theol. d. Concordien- 
formel, iv. 1 f. (R.M.W.) 

Adjective: see SUBSTANTIVE AND ÅDJEO- 
TIVE. 

Adjective Law: Ger. zum Rechtsverfahren 
gehörig (Rechtsverfuhren, as contrasted with 
Wesen des Rechts) ; Fr. loi de procédure ; Ital. 
diritto processuale (as contrasted with diritto 
positivo). The law defining or creating the 
means of enforcing rights, as distinguished 
from the law defining or creating the rights 
themselves (substantive law); the law of pro- 
cedure. (8.4.B.) 

Adjudication [Lat. adiudicatio]: Ger. ge- 
richtliche Zuerkennung; Fr. jugement, arrêt, 


to consequences of the teaching of the Vedanta | jurisprudence des tribunaux; Ital. aggiudi- 


Philosophy. True science (Vidya) conquers 
Nescience (Avidya) with its accompaniment 
of Adevism. 

Literature: F. Max MÜLLER, Gifford 
Lectures (1892), chap. ix; The Vedanta 
Philos., 100 f. (R.M.w.) 

Adiaphora [Gr. ddupopa]: see INDIFFER- 
ENJE, and Srorcism. 

Adiaphoristic Controversy [Gr. ddd- 
hopos, indifferent |; Ger. adiaphoristischer Streit; 
Fr. controverse adiaphoristique ; Ital. eontrover- 
sia adiaforistica. The ‘Form of Concord’ was 
the name given to the latest of the Lutheran 
Creeds or Confessions (1577-80). Its teuth 
article grew out of the Adiaphoristic con- 
troversy. Substantially it teaches that rites 
and ceremonies which the Scriptures do not 
im or forbid are indifferent (neutra), 
although in certain circumstances they may 
become affairs of conscience and adhesion to 


principle, 


cazione. The sentence of a judicial tribunal— 
a final judgment. 

In Great Britain and the United States 
adjudication is a recognized source of law, 
when it ascertains something which before was 
uncertain, It cannot vary or abrogate a law 
previously established by the legislature, but it 
may fix upon it a particular meaning. It may 
assert that to be a rule of the common or un- 
written law, which was never before stated in 
form, but which, in the opinion of the judges, 
is properly deducible from other rules of that 
law, which are generally acknowledged as ob- 
ligatory. A rule thus asserted or affirmed by 
courts of last resort becomes the law of the 
jurisdiction, and may affect past transactions 
as well as future ones. Such decisions are 
known as judicial precedents, and out of them 
most of the private law of England and the 
United States has been judicially built up, 
The Roman law gave them no such force. 
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‘Non exemplis, sed legibus iudicandum.’ | wunderung ; Fr. admiration; Ital. ammira- 
Code VII. 45, de Sententiis et Interloow-|zione. (1) Feeling as going out in active 
tionibus Omnium Iudicum, 13. (S.E B.) | approval. (2) Aesthetic feeling as so going 
Adjustment of Observations: see OB- | out. 3 
SERVATION (experimental). The term originally denoted primarily Won- 
Administrative Law: Ger. Verwaltungs- | DER (q.v.) or amazement, or was used to char- 
recht; Fr. droit administratif; Ital. diritto acterize the mingled intellectual and aesthetic 
amministrativo. That branch of public law de- | feeling. The feeling now denoted by the term 
fining or creating the way in which the active | may contain in varying degree the element of 
exercise of the powers of government is main-| wonder, but this latter cannot be regarded as an 
tained and conducted. essential constituent. 
Under the influence of Montesquieu’s| Literature: MARTINEAU, Types of Ethical 
l Esprit des Lois, it became a common belief of | Theory (2nd ed., 1886), ii. 152-60. See also 
publicists and framers of Constitutions in the | under FEELING. (3 B.T.) 
18th century that the functions of government| Adolescence (psychological) [Lat. ad+ 
could be reduced to three divisions—executive, | olescere, from alere, to nourish, grow]: Ger. 
legislative,and judicial. Experience has taught | Jiinglingsalter; Fr. adolescence; Ital. adole- 
that a considerable body of law, in all civilized | scenza. A period in the development of the 
communities, must exist which is not strictly individual introductory to the attainment of 
referable to either of these heads. Most of it| maturity. Legally, it is from 12 in girls and 
is now termed administrative. See Zn re Ap- | 14 in boys to 21 ; physiologically, to about 25 
plication of Clark, 65 Connecticut Law Re-| for boys and 21 for girls. 
ports, 38 ; Norwalk Street Railway Company’s| General usage makes adolescence apply to 
Appeal, 69 Connecticut Law Reports, 597, the time between beginning of puberty and 
606. (8 E.B.) | maturity. Clouston would confine the term to 
Admiralty Jurisdiction: Ger. Admirali- | the later part of this period, i.e. from ‘18 to 25° 
tätsgerichtbarkeit; Fr. la connaissance des | (Clouston, Ment. Diseases, 542).  (JJ.-C.F-H.) 
affutres relatives à la marine, la compétence de) The term is usually, but not exclusively, 
la cour del’amirauté ; Ital. giurisdizione marit- confined to human developmental stages. It is 
tima. The jurisdiction exercised by Courts of | customary to distinguish the periods of infancy, 
Admiralty: in England confined to dealing with | childhood, puberty, adolescence, the adult state, 
acts done upon the high seas, and demands | and senescence ; a distinction between the early 
for scamen’s wages or on bottomry bonds; in | and the later periods of adolescence seems also 
the United States extending also over all|desirable. The more distinctive characteristics 
navigable waters of the United States, salt or | of adolescence are of a physiological nature 
fresh, and to all contracts for maritime service, related in great part tothe unfoldment of sexual 
or respecting maritime transactions or casual- | functions; but the accompanying secondary 
ties, wherever executed ; on the Continent of | psychological tendencies are hardly less char- 
Europe, generally as wide as in the United | acteristic and important. The appearance of 
States, or wider. See Insurance Company v. the beard, the change in voice, the assumption 
Dunham, 1 Wallace’s United States Reports. of the adult form, the more pronounced dif- 
The forms of proceeding in general are similar ferentiation of sex characteristics, the final 
to those of the Civil Law. Process is issued | consolidation of the bones, the appearance of 
both in rem and in personam. If admiralty | latent propensities, the change of features to 
jurisdiction attaches to a ship, the decree, in| show new characters, the prominence of here- 
case of a sale, will bind the ship and all in- ditary influences, as well as other less objective 
terested in her, in any country into which she | and more subtle changes, serve to distinguish 
may afterwards come (Woolsey’s Int. Law, | adolescence. The period appears earlier in the 
§§ 141, 143): iemale than in the male, and its advent is some- 
Modern admiralty practice rests on the | what affected by racial and social influences. 
foundations of the Roman law, which in turn] The psychological traits of adolescence are 
embodied part of the maritime law of Rhodes prominent, but their variability and complex- 
(Dig. xiv. 2, de Lege Rhodia de Tactu). Acom-|ity render an adequate description difficult. 
pilation of the sen-laws of the Mediterranean In thought and feeling, as well as in appear- 
(Zl Consoluto del Mare) or the 1 3th century bas | ance, the boy becomes specifically masculine 
also had great aut),ority. (s.x.B.) | and the girl feminine. There is in both a fauda- 
Admiration |Lat. admiratio]: Ger. Be- mental change and expansion of the emotional 
LE 


ADOPTIONISM — 


ADORATION 


life. The mind is filled with hopes and ideals, 
dreamy longings and fervid passions. Ethical, 
religious, and intellectual motives become more 
cogent ; conscientiousness and seriousness in- 
spire action. Great emotional fluctuations 
occur; periods of enthusiastic energy and 
spasmodic attempts at high achievement giving 
lace at times to languor and depression, to 
Both dissatisfaction, and morbid rumination. 
Tt is a period of violent affections for the op- 
posite sex, of intense friendships, of pledges 
and vows. It is a period when home sur- 
roundings begin to seem narrow, and the desire 
to wander, to do and dare, seizes the adolescent 
enthusiast. It is the period of adventure, of 
romance and poetry and artistic sensibility. 
In its later stages it may usher in the period 
of doubt and speculation, of the desire to 
reform existing evils, and the ambition to ac- 
complish great things. Many deeds and move- 
ments of historical importance found their 
origin in the impulses and strivings of ado- 
lescents, while the description of this period 
in their own career or in that of others has 
offered an inviting field for the biographer and 
the novelist. The storm and stress periods of 
Goethe and John Stuart Mill, of Tolstoi and 
Marie Bashkirtseff, no less than the masterly 
delineations of George Eliot's Gwendolen Har- 
leth and Maggie Tulliver, form a valuable and 
suggestive contribution to the psychology of 
adolescence. The period has been recognized 
by primitive peoples, and in past civilizations 
by special rites and cults. In its educational 
as well as psychological aspect the study of 
adolescence is of great importance ; the utiliza- 
tion of the enthusiasms and good impulses 
and the avoidance of the dangers and excesses 
of this period form a part of the duty of the 
educator, the physician, and the parent, to 
which renewed attention is being directed. 
Literature: Crouston, Ment. Diseases, 
542 ff., and art. Developmental Insanities, in 
Tuke’s Dict. of Psychol. Med., i. 360-71; 
also, Neuroses of Devel.; Burnuam, The 
Study of Adolescence, Pedag. Sem., i. 174-95 ; 
Lancaster, The Psychology and Pedagogy of 
Adolescence, Pedag. Sem., v. 61-129 (with 
literature); A. MARRO, La pubertà studiata 
nell’ uomo e nella donna (1898); W. Wire, 
Die Psychosen des Pubertätsalters (1898); 
H. P. Bowprrcn, The Growth of Chil- 
dren, Mass. State Board of Health Rep. 
(Buston, 1877); Louis N. Wixson, Bibliog. 
of Child Study (1898, for numerous reier- 
ences). (5.5.-0.¥..) 


Adoptionism [Lat. adoptare, to choose, 


select]: Ger. Adoptionismus; Fr.adoptionisme; 
Ital. ‘adottazionismo. The doctrine accord- 
ing to which Christ is viewed, in his human 
nature, as the Son of God by adoption ouly. 

The union of two natures, divine and human, 
in the person of Christ has given rise to many 
difficulties, which, in turn, have occasioned 
numerous controversies. Of these last, ‘adop- 
tionism’ is one. Similar tendencies manifested 
themselves early, and still continue to exist. 
Adoptionism proper was formulated near the 
close of the 8th century, vigorously opposed 
by Alcuin in particular, and condemned by 
the Council of Frankfurt in 1794. It arose 
in Spain, where its chief exponents were 
Eliphantus, archbishop of Toledo, and Felix, 
bishop of Urgel. Their teaching substantially 
was that, in his divine nature, Christ is the 
real Son of God; in his human nature he is 
the Son by adoption only. This view probably 
recommended itself to the Spanish dignitaries, 
because of the emphasis it put upon the human 
element, and the consequent access of power 
with which Christian doctrine could be pressed 
upon a Mohammedan community. Thedifficulty 
of the non-divinity of the human nature was 
supposed to be lessened by the doctrine that 
it won God’s adoption by its inherent virtue, 
From the standpoint of the Church, this view 
was heretical, because it implied a manhood 
separated completely from God before the right 
to adoption had been earned. And the Church 
was so far correct in this judgment; for the 
implied independence of the human nature in- 
volved an irreducible dualism. Several cen- 
turies earlier germs of a similar view are to 
be found in the teaching of Theodore, bishop of 
Mopsuestia (4004.D,). With him the difficulty 
of the independence of the human nature is 
removed by the supposition that, through the 
indwelling of the Logos, the man Jesus became 
the second Adam; this indwelling (and here 
lies the important point) is distinctively ethical, 
It is obvious that, whenever ethical considera- 
tions, especially such as imply normal develop- 
ment, predominate, parallel problems must 
arise; naturally these made their influence 
most relt after the Reformation. 

Literature: Dorner, Hist. of the Devel. 
of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ (Eng. 
trans.), Division II, i. 248 f, ii. 338 f, iti. 
gorf. (R.M.W.) 

Adoration [Lat. adoratio]: Ger. Anbet- 
ung; Fr. adoration; Ital. adorazione. An 
act of solemn worship, accompanied by suit- 
able observances, usually paid to divine, or 
quasi-divine, beings, and later to gods or God 


ADRASTUS — AESTHESODIC 


In the course of history, the Roman Catholic 
Church has come to differentiate adoration of 
God from the secondary adoration paid to the 
Host, the Virgin, the saints and martyrs of 
the Church, the crucifix. Protestant teaching 
regards all this, with the exception in some 
cases of the last, as idolatry. (R.M W.) 

Adrastus. Supposed to have lived in rst 
or 2nd century A.D. A Greek commentator 
on Aristotle, and author of an extant work on 
music. 

Advent r adventus, from ad+ venire, 


lived in the latter half of the 5th century A. D. 
He hecame aChristian, and wrote Theophrastus, 
combining Christian and Platonic ideas. 

Aenesidemus. A sceptical philosopher, 
born at Gnossus (or Cnossus) in Crete; sup- 
posed to have lived in the rst century of the 
Christian era. 

Aeon [Gr. alév, age]. That which exists 
from eternity. Aterm of the Gnostics denoting 
a subordinate or dependent deity or semi- 
deity, mediating—especially in the process of 
creation— between the world and the supreme 
Deity. Cf. the literature cited under 
Gnosis. (J.M.B.) 

Aepinus, John. (1499-1553 ) A Protestant 
divine, disciple of Luther, the most influential 
theologian in the north of Germany, and a 
great polemicul writer. 

Aesthesia [Gr. aicOnms, perception by the 
senses]: Ger. Em lichkeit; Fr. sensibilité; 
Ital. sensibilità, estesia. A synonym of sen- 
sibility. As ANAESTHESIA (q.v.) denotes the 
absence of the capacity to have sensation, 80 
Aesthesia denotes its normal presence. (3.J-) 

The term is also used to denote the general 
power and process of feeling, in opposition 
to kinesia, the power of movement. 
Arndt, Lehrb. d Psychol., and Morselli, Semej. 
malat. ment., ii. (Œ.M.) 

Aesthesiogen, Aesthesiogenic [Gr. al- 
obnms, feeling, + yens, producing): Ger. aes- 
thesiogen, gefühlserregend; Fr. esthésiogène, 
esthésiogéenique ; Ital. estesiogeno. (1) Having 
the capacity to stimulate or produce sensation ; 
analogous in its use to DyNAMOGENIO (a v.} 
(2) Specifically used, in connection with ex- 
periments upon hypnotized subjects, to denote 
the apparent power of certain substances—for 
instance, a magnet—to produce by mere con- 
tact or proximity peculiar forms of sensation 
and nervous action, such as the transference 
of a cataleptic attitude from one side of the 
body to the other. See HYPNOTISM. (3.3.) 

The term dates from the researches of Bury 
and his school on ‘metalotherapy ’ and aesthe- 
siogenic processes, and has only lately and 
indirectly been introduced into the study of 
hypnotism. (P.d.) 

Literature to (2): Bryer and FérÉ, Animal 
Magnetism, 125 and elsewhere; MYERS, 
Proc. Soc. Psych. Res. (Oct, 1886), 127, and 
succeeding papers; SEPPILLI and Buccona, 
Riv. di Freniat. (1880). (3.3.) 

Aesthesiometer: see LABORATORY AND 
Apparatus, III, B. (c), (1), (3). 


to approach): Ger. Advent; Fr. avent (in 
opposition to carême), avènement (in oppo- 
sition to the ‘second coming’ ); Ital. avvento. 
The time of the ‘Christian Year’ which im- 
mediately precedes Christmas; the period of 
the Nativity. 

In the Roman Catholic and Anglican 
Churches Advent has come to be recognized 
as beginning on the Sunday nearest to St. 
Andrew's Day, November 30. This custom 
probably dates from so early a period as the 
4th century. Two centuries later the cus- 
tom of regarding Advent as the beginning of 
the ‘Christian Year’ became prevalent. In 
the Eastern Church Advent dates from St. 
Martin’s Day, November 11. (R.M.W.) 

Advent (the second): see MILLENNIUM. 

‘Advocate (Lat. advocatus) : Ger. Advokat; 
Fr. avocat; Ital. avvocato. One who makes 
it his profession to conduct the trial of causes 
before judicial tribunals. Especially used for 
admiralty lawyers who conduct the trial, as 
distinguished from admiralty lawyers, known 
as proctors, who prepare the cause for trial. 

Advocacy asa profession was first developed 
at Rome. The patrons were naturally advocates 
of the causes of their clients, but their position 
was a political one, and implied no special 
legal education. Servius Sulpicius, a contem- 
porary of Cicero, was the first great pleader 
of causes (orator), who also was a learned 
jurisconsult (Dig. i. 2, de Origine Turis, &c., 
43). (8.BB.) 

‘Aedesins. A Neo-Platonist, follower of 
Iamblichus. Born in Cappadocia in the time 
of Constantine, he became the tutor of Con- 
stantine and other famous men. 

us of Colonna (Aegidius-a-Colum- 

na). (Died 1316.) Native of Rome, educated 
for theology under Thomas Aquinas in Paris. 
Became tutor to the Dauphin of France, 
Philippe le Bel. He was very prominent as 
a theologian, and wrote a philosophical work 
called De Regimine Principis. Aesthesodic [Gr. aioe, sensation, + 
Aeneas of Gaza. A follower of Plato, who | 4c, road]: Ger. reizleitend, aesthesodisch 


ya 


AESTHETIC 


(applied to spinal ganglia, not to cortical 
centres—H.M.); Fr. (not used); Ital. este- 
siodico. Receptive rather than centrifugal 
or initiatory. 

‘An aesthesodic centre is one which receives 
stimuli from a centripetal nerve, especially a 
cortical centre forming the central end-organ 
for a sensory tract. See Kinxsopic. A more 
inclusive term than ‘ sensory’ in the same con- 
nections, and not implying that the stimuli 
necessarily participate in sensation. (5.4L) 

Aesthetic and Aesthetics Gr. alo Onrixds, 
from aleéirecba, to perceive]: Ger. acsthetisch, 
Aesthetik; Fr. (U)esthétique, science du beau ; 
Ital. estetico, l'estetica. Relating to the beauti- 
ful in the broadest sense, i.e. as including (q.v.) 
the SUBLIME, Comic, TRAGIC, PATHETIO, UGLY, 
&c. as in the phrases Aesthetic Feeling, Aesthe- 
tic Fancy, &. Cf. FEELING, Fancy, EMOTION, 
SentmenT (aesthetic). The aesthetic is re- 
lated to the agreeable, the useful, and the mo- 
rally good, in that all are experienced as values. 
The qualities by which it is distinguished from 
these are stated variously by different authori- 
ties, but there is general agreement that the 
value experienced in the aesthetic field is re- 

ed as objective (as contrasted with the 
agreeable), shareable, intrinsic (as contrasted 
with the useful), and is appreciated in a con- 
templative as opposed to a practical attitude 
of consciousness (as contrasted with the moral). 
Aesthetics is the science of the beautiful. See 
BEAUTY. 

I. The term was introduced by Baum- 
garten (Aesthetica, 1750-8) to signify the 
science of sensuous knowledge, supplementary 
and parallel to logic, the science of ‘clear think- 
ing,’ or of the higher faculty, the intellect. Both 
sciences were regarded as rather propaedeutic 
to philosophy than as included within it. In 
the current psychology of that time the char- 
acteristic quality of sensuous knowledge was 
held to be its ‘ confused ’ or obscure nature. It 
is felt or ‘sensed, rather than known, As the 

culiar excellence or goal of clear thinking, 
with which logic is concerned, is.truth, so the 
end or perfection of sensuous knowledgeas such 
was held to be beauty. Beauty was declared 
to be the province of aesthetic. Kant, in his 
Critique of Pure Reason (1781), still used the 
word in the sense of a science of sensuous 
knowledge, but rejected the special turn given 
to the term by Baumgarten; because Kant 
then held that there could be no science of the 
beautiful in the strict sense. He accordingly 
gave to the term the new content of a science 
of the a priori principles or forms of the sen- 


sibility, viz. space and time. 


In the Critique 
of Judgment (1790), having, as he suppos: d, 
discovered a rational basis for the treatment 


of our judgments as to the beautiful, he 
discussed them under the title ‘Critique of 


the Aesthetic Judgment,’ to indicate that they 


are judgments as to feeling. Since Kant 
there has been general uniformity in usage. 


II. Scope and Divisions of Modern Aesthe- 


tics. Aside from the question as to the re- 
lation of beauty to ultimate reality, which is 
more properly a problem of metaphysics than 
of aesthetics, modern aesthetics deals with two 
main sets of problems: A, those of aesthetic 
appreciation ; B, those of artistic production. 
These of course cannot always be kept distinct 
Under A may be considered (1) psychological 
and physiological problems, such as the origin 
and nature of aesthetic feeling, its relation to 
imagination and sensation, and the influence 
of association ; the physiological basis and con- 
ditions of the aesthetic thrill, including the 


relation of the stimulus to the sensation, the 
mathematical relations of harmonious tones, 


therelation of aesthetic feeling to other pleasur- 


able feeling, and to the vital processes ; finally, 
the biological significance of aesthetic feeling 
in the development of the organism and of 
the race. (2) Problems arising from analysis 
of the form and content of objects judged 
beautiful, or of the nature of the aesthetic 
judgment and of the categories of beauty; such 
as the question as to the ‘ objective ’ character 
of beauty, that of valid art criticism, &c. 
Under B full questions as to (1) the end or 
essential nature of art; (2) the nature of art- 
impulse; (3) the imagination and its relation 
to the execution of the idea; (4) the origin and 
function of the art-impulse in the development 
of the race; (5) the evolution of art. The 
two main groups of problems, A and B, are 
often spoken of as respectively concerning art 
from the ‘spectator’s point of view’ as con- 
trasted with art from the ‘ producer’s point 
of view.’ 

III, Methods, The problems under A (a) 
are analogous to logical and ethical prob- 
lems, and demand similar methods of analysis 
and criticism. The remaining problems 
are largely psychological or historical, and 
therefore employ the methods of those 
sciences. More particularly, in addition to the 
older method of introspection, the experi- 
mental investigation of the structure and 
formation of the special sense-organs and the 
corresponding qualities of sensation, or of the 
physiological basis of all pleasure and pain, 


AESTHETIC — AFFECTION 
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and the relation of stimulus to res Aesthetic (transcendental): see KANTIAN 
studied by psychophysics. The historical or | TermIxoLrocy, cf. also the preceding topic (I). 
genetic method is throwing much light on the| Aesthetic Standard: Ger. aesthetischer 
origin and development of the arts; and the | Massstab; Fr. règle esthétique autoritative; 
attempt has been made to apply this method | Ital. misura estetica. A principle or criterion 
to the origin of aesthetic pleasures, such as|of criticism, which must be presupposed if a 
the delight in colour, the pleasure of the| work of art is pronounced good or bad, or if 
comic, &c. For specific illustrations, see| any aesthetic object is compared with another 
under Beaury V, and Art IV. The historic| and estimated as more or less beautiful. See 
treatment of aesthetic problems will be found | Crrricism. (3.4.7.) 
chiefly under the articles Ant ann Art| Aetiology [Gr. alria, cause, + Adyos, dis- 
Tuxorres, BEAUTY, CLASSIFICATION (of the| course]: Ger. Aetiologie ; Fr. étiologte; Ital. 
fine arts), Comro, SUBLIME, Tracio. See also etiologia. The theory of Cause (q-v.). (J.M-B.) 
FrrLING (aesthetic), Assocation (aesthetic).| Mainly used in medicine, where it is the 
Literature: historical works are given in| science that deals with the causes or origin 
connection with the topics named; special|of disease; the description of the factors 
monographs are also named in connection with | which produce or predispose toward a certain 
articles on special topics. Many recent works disease or disorder. Compare, for example, 
are named in sec. V of article on Bzaury, | what is said of the aetiology of insanity under 
and sec. IV of article on Art. A selection is | INSANITY AND SANITY. (3.3.) 
given here of generalworks,and ofessays onthe| Affect (Lat. ad-+facere, todo]: Ger. Trieb- 
general subject. (1) On the general field of feder, or affectiver Bewegungereiz; Fr. motif 
aesthetics: SuLLY, On the Possibility of a Sci- | affectif, mobile (cf. TzrminoLocy, French) ; 
ence of Aesthetics (essay xiii in Sensation and | Ital. motivo affettivo. A stimulus or motive 
Intuition, 1874); and art. Aesthetics,in Encyc. | to action which is AFFECTIVE (q. v.) or felt, 
Brit.; Lapp, Introd. to Philos. (1890), chap. | not preseuted as an end. 
xii; Vorxeur, Die gegenwärtigen Aufgaben Suggested by Baldwin (Handb. of Psychol., 
der Aesthetik (vi. in Aesthetische Zeitfragen,| Feeling and Will, 313, 319, 354). The 
1895); Kixrs, Introd. to Philos. (1895,|same distinction is made by Mackensie 
Eng. trans.), § 10; JeRusALEM, Einleitung (Manual of Ethics, 62 £.). See also Wundt, 
in die Philos, (1899), V. Absch.; Mars#axt, | Outlines of Psychol, 714, (and the German 
Aesthetic Principles (1895). original). The two cases indicated in the de- 
(2) Systematic and other works. (a) Brief | finition are those respectively of non-voluntary 
or popular works: ScHastEr, Aesthetik (1886); and voluntary action; only in the latter case 
Kniaut, Philos. of the Beautiful (1891-3) ;|is the affect a Motive (q. v.) Wundt uses 
Gavoxrzr, Le Beau et son Hist. (1873); |Triebfeder for the affective element in every 
Véron, Aesthetics (trans. by Armstrong, 1879); Motiv, the presented or intellectual element 
Van Dyxn, The Principles of Art (1887) ; being the Beweggrund. Judd’s translation of 
Santayana, The Sense of Beauty (1896) ;| these respectively by Impelling Force and 
Groos, Einleitung in die Aesthetik (1892). Moving Reason (see EnD) is clumsy. Impelling 
(b) More comprehensive works: CARRIÈRE, force loses the implication of feeling altogether. 
Die Aesthetik (3rd ed., 1885); von Hart- |The earlier English ethical term Spring of 
MANN, Aesthetik (1886-7); Laup, Neder- Action (Martineau) is too comprehensive, and 
landsche Aesthetika (1881); ZEISING, Aesthe- | is besides complicated by being ‘lower’ and 
tische Forschungen (1855); ViscueR, Aesthe- ‘higher? We accordingly fall back upon 
tik (3 vols., 1846-57); ZIMMERMANN, Aesthetik affect. (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 
(1858-65); Késrian, Aesthetik (1869); CHAT- Affection (1) and Affective (2): Ger. (1) 
GNET, Les Principes de la Sci. du Beau (1860) ; | elementares Gefühl, (2) Gefühls- (in comp., a8 
Liviique, La Science du Beau (2nd ed., 1872); Gefuhlston) ; Fr. (1) affection, sensibilité, {3 
MARSHALL, Pain, Pleasure, and Aesthetics ay etif; Ital. (1) sentimentalita, (2) affettivo. (1 
(1894). The hypothetical elementary form of feeling. 
The first volume of KxronT contains a very |(2) Belonging or pertaining to feeling of all 
full bibliography of important works. Cf. also | sorts. Affection is also a popular word for 
Gayev and Scorr, Guide to the Literature | Love (q.v.) or tender feeling, with the adjec- 
of Aesthetics (1890), and Introd. to the|tive affectionate. The adjective fourm (meaning 
Meth. and Materials of Literary Criticism | given under 2) was used before the substantive, 
(1899). See Bistxoa. D, (su.1.) | notably by the French psychologists (cf. Rabier) 


AFFECTION ` 


See Freie, Emotion, and AFFECTION (in 
ethics and theology). 

This usage seems best since there is no adjec- 
tive formed from feeling.’ The demand for 
the noun Affection seems to have come from 
those analysts who desired to avoid using the 
ambiguous word Feeling. The term is useful, 
and the same is true of Conation (q.v.), pro- 
vided one guards ayainst the evident danger of 
taking them to mean real things, and of think- 
ing that complex mental states are at all ex- 
plained when stated in terms of them. Sufficient 
care is not always exercised in distinguishing 
the English affective from the German Affekt, 
the equivale..t of emotion. 

In Titchener’s translation of Kiilpe’s Outlines 
of Psychol, § 52, there is the complication 
that affection is made equivalent to Gemiiths- 
in the term Gemiithsbewegung—a direct con- 
fusion of what is aflective with what is conative, 
seeing that the German Gemiithsbewegung 
includes both feelings and impulses. Judd 
seems to have Wundt’s endorsement of the 
sume rendering (trans. of Wundt’s Out- 
lines of Psychol, 109, 187, and Glossary) ; 
but it does violence to English usage. It 
revives the confusion of feeling and action seen 
in the older terms ‘Active’ and ‘Motive 
Powers’: as in Judd’s translation (loc. cit., 
168), where Gefiihlslage is rendered by the 
same adjective (‘affective state’) used for Ge- 
miithsbewegung (‘affective process’) and Ge- 
miithslage (or Gemiithszustand, ‘affective state’) 
in other passages (cf. Judd, loe. cit., Glossary). 
Cf. TERMINOLOGY (German). —(3.M.B.-G.¥F.8). 

Literature: Hamitron, Lectures on Meta- 
physics ; Ranier, Leçons de Psychol. ; Bistroe. 
G, 2, e. 

Affection (in ethics). (1) Any states of 
pronounced freling. In English usage, the term 
applies both to the more permanent sentiments 

Ger. Gefiihle), and to passing emotional states 
Ger. Affecte). The best writers distinguish it 
rom passion, as having less vehemence, and 
as less distinctly, if at all, connected with a 
sensuous basis. (2) Sometimes it is restricted 
to feelings which have persons for their object. 
The first definition is, however, more in accord 
with psychological usage. See AFFECTION AND 
AFFECTIVE, AFFECT, and Emotion. 

St. Augustine, as quoted and adopted by 
Aquinas, says: ‘Those mental states (motus 
animi) which the Greeks call ráðn, and Cicero 
perturbationes, are by some called affectus, or 
affectiones by others, keeping to the literal 
rendering of the Greek passiones? This 
equivaleace of pussio and affectus is still 


found in Descartes. There is a wider use in 
Spinoza, by whom the term affectus is mude to 
cover purely rational sentiments. And this 
wider application is characteristic of the British 
motalists, in whose writings the word affectior 
is of very frequent occurrence. Shaftesbury 
uses it in the widest sense as above defined. 
But other writers draw a distinction between 
affection and passion : Hutcheson, on the ground 
that the former does not necessarily—whereas 
the latter does—involve uneasiness; Price, 
because of the distinct presence of a sensuous 
element in passion, which also indicates greater 
vehemence of active tendency; while, acco d- 
ing to Gay, passion is the ‘ pleasure or pain 
arising from the prospect of future pleasure 
or pain,’ and affection is ‘the desire conse- 
quent thereupon.’ The narrower usage (2) is 
sanctioned by Reid, who defines affections as 
the ‘ various principles of action in man, which 
have persons for their immediate object, and 
imply, in their very nature, our being well or 
ill affected to some person, or, at least, to some 
animated being.’ This usage is followed by 
Sidgwick. A. F. Shand defines affections as 
feelings for, not in, an object; and says: ‘The 
terms sentiment, interest, and affection do not 
seem to mark any important difference. We 
speak of the sentiment of justice, truth, and the 
moral sentiment generally, of the sentiment of 
friendship; butof affection for our friendsrather 
than sentiment, and of interest in our health or 
business rather than either: the difference turn- 
ing upon the different character of the object.’ 

Literature: Avoustine, De Civ. Dei, ix. 4; 
Aguryas, Summa Theol.,11.i.Q.22; DESCARTES, 
De Pass. Animae; Spinoza, Ethica, iii. 58 ff.; 
Hurcnxrson, Essay on the Passions, § 2; 
Prick, Prine, Quest. and Difficulties of Morals, 
chap. iii; Gay, Dissertation prefixed to 
Law’s transl. of King’s Origin of Evil, § 3; 
Hume, Human Nature, I. i. 2; REID, Active 
Powers, Essay 11], Part IL. chaps. iii-v; SHAND, 
Mind, N.S., v. 214 ff. (W.R.8.) 

Affection (in theology) [Lat. affectio]: 
Ger. Neigung; Fr. affection; Ital. afeto. 
(1) The affections (plural usually) are the senti- 
ments of personal inclination that give rise to 
love. (2) The motive forces in an individua) 
that render him consistently devoted to some 
oneaim. The subject falls within the province 
of Christian ethics, and, especially in the latter 
aspect, involves controversial questions con- 
cerning the will. 

(1) The affections, especially as they pro- 
duce love to God, are natural and healthy. 
The extreme of mysticism, which offers devotion 


AFFECTIVE TONE — AFTER-IMAGE 


to the Deity as if he stood in need of it, is to| hauptung ; Fr. affirmation ; Ital. affermazione. 
be avoided, Similarly, the love which, sure | See JUDGMENT. 
of its object and satisfaction, remains there-| A fortiori [Lat.] (the same in the othe: 
after quiescent, isto be condemned. The ideal | languages). With strongerreason; hence. more 
lies in a unio caritatis, whereby the opposition | conclusive, as applied to an argument. (J.M.B.) 
between individual and universal is ended.| After-image: Ger. Nachbild; Fr. image 
(2) To be turned to their essential uses, the | consécutive; Ital. immagine persistente (or 
affections must be enlisted for high ends.|consecutiva), (1) AFTER-SENSATION (q. v.) 
Human action is not the result merely of affec- | (2) After-sensation of sight. These may be 
tions that have always held rule, or which | classified as (a) positive and negative, accord- 
remain fixed; it depends upon their trans-|ing as they retuin the relations of light and 
formation by the Christian ideal. Man is| shade of the original stimulus or reverse them ; 
naturally perverse and selfish, hence the need | (b) same-coloured, complementary, and vari- 
for the process of moralizing the affections or of |able, according as their colour-tone stands 
rendering them holy; only thus can they furnish | related to the stimulus colour ; and (c) mono- 
motives for correct moral action. In recent| cular, binocular, or transferred, according as 
years the aspects involved in (1) have attracted | they are set up in the stimulated eye or eyes, 
greatly preponderating attention. or in the unstimulated eye. 

Literature: for (1) sce the treatment of| The negative and complementary after- 
love in any systematic treatise on Christian | image (‘ the’ after-image of popular parlance) 
Ethics, e.g. by Dorner; for (2), such a 


is explained by Fechner and Helmholtz as a 
work as JonatHAN Epwarps’ Religious Affec-| phenomenon of retinal fatigue (Helmholtz, 
tions. (3.M.W.) 


Physiol. Optik, 2nd ed., 534). Hering regards 
Affective Tone or Feeling Tone: Ger. 


it as a phenomenon of ADAPTATION (q.v.), 
Gefühlston ; Fr. élément affectif, ton émotionnel; |as significant of a return to equilibrium 
Ital. elemento affettivo, tono sentimentale. The| of the antagonistic visual processes (Ebbing- 
ingredient of feeling that attaches to a mental|haus, Psychol, 258). Positive and same- 
state of any kind. (J.M.B., 6.8.8.) | coloured after-images, resulting from brief and 
The term was introduced, in its German | intensive stimulation, are explained as due to 
form, by Wundt, who distinguished sensation | a continuation of excitation after removal of 
from its affective tone, supposing that every | stimulus; but there are difficulties. Between 
sensation has with it a certain qualitative | primary sensation and this (positive and same- 
sense-feeling. To some (Ward) it appears to be | coloured) image is sometimes seen a positive 
vague organic sensation accompanying special | and complementary after-image: the explana- 
sensation, Other writers fail to find such|tion is doubtful (Ebbinghaus, loc. cit., 244). 
feeling, and consider the so-called affective | See AFTER-SENSATION. The variable after- 
tone of sensation as pleasure and pain; yet| image shows the ‘flight of colours’ (e. g. solar 
others consider all feeling a state of com-|after-image), which must be indicative of 
pounded pleasure and pain (see FeeLme). To highly complicated excitatory processes. The 
them affective tone is simply the presence of | transferred after-image depends apparently 
pleasure and pain. It is best, on the whole, | on the existence of a sensory reflex arc in the 
to confine affective tone—or feeling tone—to| binocular visual apparatus (Titchener, Philos. 
qualitative differences of the affective order 


Stud., viii. 231). Altogether, the after-ima; 
everywhere; to leave it as a further question chapter is one of the least satisfactory in 
as to whether sensations have such affective 


current visual theory. Cf. Vision; also 
tone; and to use the phrase Hponio Tonx(q.v.) | LABORATORY AND crear KEE (E.B.T.) 
for the pleasure-pain colouring throughout. 


Both the ‘explanations’ (Helmholtz’ and 
Literature: Wunvt, Physiol. Psychol., chap. | Hering’s) are merely restatements of what 
x; Outlines of Pyschol., § 7; Warp, Encyc. |a complementary or an antagonistic colour is, 
Brit., art. Psychology; Lapp, Psychol. De-jin the given theory—i.e. ® residuum, when 
scrip. and Explan., chap. ix; Elements of| one colour is removed from white, or a ‘re- 
Physiol. Psychol., 514 f. ; nen, Handb. of | versed ’ colour-process. 
Psychol., Feeling and Will, chaps. iii, iv; Srou7, It has sometimes been supposed that after- 
Analytic Psychol., i. chap. vi. (J-M.B.-G.F.8.) 


images are due to sses of fatigue or of 
Affinity (chemical): see Cuxmican SYN- restitution in the visual centres of the brain, 
THESIS, 


higher or lower—not in the retina. This 
‘Affirmation and Affirmative: Ger. Be-| view is based upon the fact that an after- 
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image due to stimulation of one eye may, 
under proper conditions, sometimes seem to 


be seen with the other. Experiments show, 
however, that in such cases the after-image 
is really seen with the eye first stimulated ; 
other considerations, tog:ther with Exner’s 
experiments on retinal and optic nerve stimu- 
lation, support the retinal location (Sanford, 
Course in Exper. Psychol., expt. 27). (0.L.¥.) 

Literature: works cited above. Also von 
Krrss, Zeitsch. f. Psychol., xii. 81; HERING, 
Pfliiger’s Arch., xlii. 488, xliii. 264, 329; 
Arch. f. Ophthal., xxxvii. 3, 1; xxxviii. 2, 
252; Hess, Arch. f. Ophthal, xxxvi. i. 1; 
Pfliiger’s Arch., xlix. 190; Frox and GÜRBER, 
Arch. f. Ophthal.,xxxvi. 2,245, xxxviii. 1,118 ; 
8. Brnwe 1, Proc. Roy. Soc., lvi, No. 337, 132; 
Franz, Mon. Supp. to Psychol. Rev., No. XIL; 
and general references under VISION. 

After-sensation: Ger. \achempfindung; 
Fr. sensation consécutive ; Ital. persistenza della 
sensazione. In various senses, brief stimula- 
tion of the peripheral organ results in (1) a 
primary sensation, (2) a short blank interval 
after the stimulus ceases, and (3) a secondary 
sensation, called after-sensation. 

Literature: KüLre, Outlines of Psychol., § 9. 
Pressure: GOLDSCHEIDER, Abhandl.d. physiol. 
Gesell.zu Berlin (Oct. 31, 1890). Temperature: 
Dessorr, Du Bois-Reymond’s Arch. (1892). 
Tone: Urpantscuitscn, Pfliiger’s Arch., xxv. 
(1881). Sight: see ÅFTER-IMAGE. Touch: 
SrInDLER, Psychol. Rev., iv. 632 f. 

(2) The name is also given to the continu- 
ance of sensation without pause after removal 
of stimulus. 

Literature: Temperature: GOLDSCHEIDER, 
Du Bovis-Reymond’s Arch. (1885), Suppl.-Bd. 
Tone: Srumrr, Tonpsychologie, i. 213 (not 
admitted), Sight: ‘fall’ of sensation (cf. 
Ebbinghaus, Psychol., 241); Sanvorn, Course 
in Exper. Psychol., expts. 11, 13, 19, 64, 
124-8. (E.B.T.) 

Agamogenesis [Gr. d+ yápos, marriage, 
and yéeos, birth]: Ger. wngeschlechiliche 
Fortpflanzung; Fr. agamogenése, génération 
asexuée; Ital. agamogenesi, riproduzione 
agamica. The process of asexual multiplica- 
tion (or Monogony) in animals and plants. 
Compare Gamocernusis (or Amphigony). 

Four modes of agamogenesis have been dis- 
tinguished: (1) Where the organism divides 
into two more or less similar organisms by 
binary Fissron (q.v.), as in the amoeba and 
other unicellular organisms [and occasionally 
in higher forms (Schizogamy of Annelids). 
(2) Where the organism divides into a num- 


ber of minute bodies or spores, each of whict 
can develop into the adult form (sporulation), 
as in plants and unicellular animals. (£.8.¢.)} 

(3) Where buds are produced by GEMMA: 
TION (q.v.), as in many plants, and among the 
Coelenterata and many other, especially sessile 
and colonial, animals. (4) By the development 
of unfertilized ova (see PaRTHENOGENESIS). In 
many animals and plants reproduction by both 
processes, gamogenetic and agamogenetic, pre- 
vails. Thus hydra, when the conditions are 
favourable, reproduces by gemmation; but 
under the indirect influence of cold or from 
insufficient nutrition, it gives rise to ova or 
spermatozoa. See Pxorozoa, ALTERNA- 
TION OF GENERATIONS, and PARTSFNO- 
GENESIS. (0.11.M.) 

Whether organisms can continue for an in- 
definite number of generations reproducing 
asexually, is a question which has a very im- 
portant bearing on the subject of the origin 
and significance of sex, senility, and death. 
Maupas found that in the case of the Infusoria 
(unicellular animals) an occasional return to 
AmPHIMIxis (q.v.) is necessary to prevent de- 
generation and eventual death. Nevertheless, 
there are groups of lowly organized animals 
and plants amongst which agamogenetic 
reproduction only is known to occur. See 
DEATH. 

Literature: E. Mauras, Recherches expéri- 
mentales sur la multiplication des infusoires 
ciliés, Arch. Zool. Exp. et Gén. (1888). (£.8.6.) 

Agency (in law) [Med. Lat. agentia]: 
Ger. A gentschaft, Agentur, Stellvertretung; Fr. 
procuration, agence; Ital. procura. A con- 
tractual relation, whereby one person is 
authorized to act for another in such a manner 
as to confer upon the latter new rights or 
impose upon him new obligations. The wife's 
authority to act for her husband so far as 
to bind him for the purchase of necessaries 
for her support was originally an incident of 
her legal relation to him, but is now treated as 
proceeding from his implied consent. The 
absence of authority may be supplied by a sub- 
sequent ratification. By some jurists agency 
is considered to involve a delegation of power 
to exercise some discretion in determining the 
manner of action, so that the juristic act, which 
is the result of the agency, is performed by the 
agent: in this view a mere messenger is not a 
true agent, for in his case the juristic act is 
concluded by the principal, and there is no real 
representation as to the latter (Sohm’s Jnsti- 
tutes of Roman Law, § 32). He for whom 
another is an agent is termed the principal. 
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Agency is a development of the law of the 
family, where ali act in subjection to its head, 
and on his account. Its basis has gradually 
changed from that of status to that of contract. 
It played but a small part in Roman law, so 
far as it depended on contractual relations 
(Sohm’s Institutes of Roman Law, § 32 ; Philli- 
more’s Principles and Maxims of Jurispru- 
dence, xx). ‘The Roman mandatarius bound 
himself persoually as to the third party with 
whom he might deal for his principal, the 
mandator. 

Literature: Morey, Outlines of Roman 
Law, 370; Cor, Ii.stitutions Juridiques des 
Romains (1891), 649. A scholarly discussion 
of the history of agency in English law, by 
Chief Justice Holmes, of Massachusetts, will 
be found in the Harvard Law Review, iv. 345, 
v. I. (8.E-B.) 

Agent [Lat. agens, acting]: Ger. wirkendes 
Wesen, Agent; Fr. agent; Ital. agente. That 
which manifests Actıviry (q.v.) in any of 
the senses given under that term. The more 
special meanings immediately follow. (J.M.B.) 

Agent (free). One who exercises FREEDOM 
(q.v.). The agent is said, in general, to be 
free when the act is not performed under ex- 
ternal constraint, or by mere physiological 
reflex. The degree to which threat of pain or 
deception or ignorance interferes with free 
agency is a disputed question (cf. Aristotle, 


guages one of various devices used for modify- 
ing the meaning of words or fitting them to 
their function in the sentence, appears in a 
large number of languages, known as the ag- 
glutinative, and of which the Turkish, the 
Japanese, and the Bantu languages are typical 
examples, as the dominant principle of struc- 
ture. Like elements are with a high degree 
of consistency used for like modifications, and 
hence the structure is in general simple and 
regular, making the minimum of demand upon 
the memory. Such languages appear to have 
been originally developed in adjustment to the 
needs of scattered populations within which 
intercourse was maintained at low tension. 
Psychologically they represent a grammatical 
consciousness awake to the necessity of indi- 
cating simply and unmistakably every turn 
of thought, and are so distinguished from the 
inflectional languages, but most widely and 
radically from the monosyllabic or isolating 
languages like the Chinese. (B.Lw.) 
Agglutination (in psychology). A term 
used by the early assuciationists for cases of 
close or ‘ adhesive’ association of ideas. Also 
by Wundt for the simplest form of apperceptive 
combination (Verbindung). Its use is not 
recommended. (5.M.B., G.F.S.) 
te [Lat, ad + grex, flock]: Ger. 

Aggregat, Zusammen (for Herbart’s use, see 
Compiex) ; Fr. agrégat ; Ital. aggregato. (1) A 
Eth. Nic., iii. 1). (W.R.S.—3.M.B.) | collection of individuals considered as aggre- 
Agent (in law) [Lat. agens]: Ger. Agent, gated or loosely gathered together (see AGGRE- 
Geschäftsführer; Fr. mandataire, gérant ; Ttal. | Garson). (2) In psychology, an Aggregate Idea 
agente. One authorized to act for another | or Concept is a general idea of a class or group 
(who is termed his principal) in such a manner taken collectively rather than abstractly. In 
as to give the latter new rights or impose upon the aggregate or collective idea the multiplicity 
him new obligations. of separate units is held before the mind. CE 
See Aczncy. An agent is juristically | GENERAL AND Asstracr IDEA, and NOTION. 
identified with his principal. Qui facit per| Judd (trans. of Wundt’s Outlines of Psy- 
alium facit per se. (8.£.B.) | chol., Glossary and 260), following Titchener 
Agglutination (linguistic) [Lat. ad, to,+ | (ibid. 260 note), uses Aggregate Idea to 
glutinare, to pan Ger. Agglutination ; | render Wundt's Gesammtvorstellung, an alter- 
Fr. agglutination; Ital. agglutinazione. A | native expression being Idea of Imagination, an 
method of formation in language, whereby a | apperceptive compound which is distinguished 
modification of meaning or of relation is given | from F 'usion and Association by being voluntary 
to a word through a significant element or|and selective. The English word Concept 
elements attached to it or contained in it. would seem to render this meaning suffi- 
The method is widely applied in language, ciently well, provided we do not follow 
and is abundantly illustrated in English (e. g. | Wundt (loc. cit.) in using its equivalent (Be- 
in cirelet, leaflet, ringlet, the element -let griff) for a special case of Gesammtvorstel- 
is distinctly and separately significant), and | lung. The aggregate idea is a GENERAL (see 
can be applied in the formation of new words, that term for the foreign equivalents) that is 
as priestlet; so -ess in goddess, baruness, au- the idea of an aggregate, not an idea that is 
thoress ; so -ed in sounded, hated, ‘ suicided’ ; or itself ‘aggregated or complex.’ For this latter 
ex- in ex-president, ex-convict. This, which is|we have the terms Composite and Complex, 
in English and generally in inflectional lan- which may be used (cf. Titchener’s recommen- 
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dation, Amer. J. of Psychol.. vii. 82) for the 
intellectual framework of the Concept as 
covered by Gesammtvorstellung. (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 


ley) whodraw agnostic conclusions from the doc- 
trine of the RELATIVITY OF KNowLEDGE (q.¥.). 
Literature: see UNKNOWABLE, POSITIVISM, 
Aggregation (in sociology): Ger. Aggregat | Ertstemoxoey ; especially Kant, ‘ Tranecen- 
(1), Haufen(2); Fr. agrégat, agréyation ; Ital. | dental Dial etic,’ in Critique of Pure Reason - 
aggregazione. (1) A collection of beings| Huxuxy, Collected Ersays, i, and ‘Hume’. 
taken together, considered as a unit or as|SrexcER, First Principles; STERLING, Text- 
made up of units. See Unit (social). book to Kant; Warp, Naturalism and 
It is a general term for the different cases | Agnosticism ; Brsxi0e. E, 2, a. (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 
often designated by the term ASSOCIATION (in theology). A word pri- 
(social) (q.v:). It is recommended that aggre- | marily descr ptive of any theory which denies 
ga.ion and (social) Grous (q.v.) take the place | that it is possible for man to acquire know- 
of ‘ social association,’ for reasons given under | ledge about God. s 
Association (social), in sociology (the point| While theologians almost unanimously unite 
of view of the onlooker); and that Co-orEra- fin opposing agnosticism, they have not been un- 
TION (q.v.) be used in the same general way | affected by cognate tendencies. The problem, 
for all sorts of Aggregation and of Groups|‘ How far cana finite being know the absolute 
when looked at from the point of view of the| Being?’ invariably raises difficulties that often 
actor in the group. We should then have| lead to conclusions of a partially agnostic char- 
Aggregation (general) determined in different | acter. These difficulties are inseparable from the 
Groups (spec al), as Family, Church, Com- | manner in which theology states the problem. 
mercial, &c., in sociology, and Co-operation|(1) As against the doctrine of ‘traditional- 
determined as Instinctive, Spontaneous, Intel-|ism,’ which holds that man needs the aid of 
l gent, &c., in social psychology. a supernatural revelation to arrive at a know- 
Literature: see SocroLocy, and Socrau| ledge of the being of God, the Roman Catholic 
P: ycHo1 0Gy. (J.M.B., G.F.8.) | Church authoritatively teaches that ‘by the 
(2) A term of demography or of statistics | natural light of human reason’ the fact of 
of population, meaning a grouping of indi-|God’s existence can certainly be ascertained. 
viduals in one place or territory. But, on the other hand, as against the theory 
Hobbes (De Corpore Politico, Pt. II. chap. ii. | of ‘ ontologism’—that man is able of himeelf 
§ 1) uses the phrase ‘a multitude considered | to know God directly, and that all knowledge 
as an aggregate, Genetic and congregate] is nothing more thau a mode of this knowledge 
aggregation are terms introduced by Giddings | of deity—it upholds a modified agnosticism. 
(Prine. of Sociol., 1896), with the following | In condemning the tendencies to pautheism, 
meanings: genetic aggregation = a grouping | which are alleged to be traceable in suchawriter 
of kindred by common descent; congregate |as, say, Rosmini, it was necessary to declare 
aggregation = a grouping by immigration of|that from nature man does not obtain any 
either unrelated or related individuals. (¥.4.¢.)| insight into the essence of God’s being. The 
Agnoiology [Gr. äyvo:a, ignorance, + déyos, | direct perception of the nature of God is re- 
discourse], The theory of human ignorance, | served for the blesse:| in another life. Here 
its extent, limits, and conditions; a term] God can be known only ‘ reflected in a mirror, 
used by Ferrier (Instit. of Met., 48) to indi- | While, then, man can know that God is by an 
cate a discipline between epistemology and | effort of mere reason, he cannct know what 
ontology. (8.H.8.)|God essentially is. (2) Christian theism is 
Agnosticism [Lat. a+ gnoscere, to know]:| also partially agnostic. It holds that man has 
Ger. Agnosticismus, A gnosie; Fr. agnosticisme; | knowledge of God, but denies that God is one 
Ital. agnosticismo. The class of philosophical | with the universe. It therefore infers that the 
or scientific theories which recognize an|absolute Being transcends the universe, and 
intrinsically UNKNOWABLE (q.v.). that human knowledge of him, while always 
The term is due to Huxley, with whom, | progressing, can never be complete. (3) Mansel 
and many other scientific men (cf. Du Bois- | furnishes the classical instance of agnosticism 
Reymond, Ueber d. Grenzen d. Naturerkennt-|iu theology. His conception is that, while 
niss), it means rather a habit of mind which | man must believe in the infinity of God, he is 
considers metaphysics futile. In philosophy it | unable to comprehend it. Faith and know- 
has been applied especially to Spencer and the | ledge are thus necessarily divorced. For, as 
Positivists (see Posrr1vism), to Kant (see Kax- | knowledge always attaches predicates in order 
TIANISM), and to those (e.g. Hamilton, Brad- | to obtain definiteness, and as predicates limit, 
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there cannot be any real knowledge of the 
infinite existence in which, nevertheless, man 
must believe. (4) The most recent form of 
agnosticism in theology is to be found in the 
teaching of A. Ritschl and some of his schcol. 
lt reposes upon a specialized theory of know- 
ledge, derived partly from one interpretation 
of Kant and partly from Lotze, according to 
which man kuows only phenomena. As God 
is not a phenomenon, he is 1.0t known by man. 
Theology therefore deals not with the causa 
That is 
to say, it treats of God not as a being, but as 
an ‘attractive ideal’ which, by impressing 
a man subjectively with its value for lim, 
leads him to adopt it. God is thus unknow- 
able in himself—even in divine revelation it 
would seem ; man is aware of him only in so 
far as appreciative of the value of his nature 
(which is love) for the purposes of moral and 


efficiens, but with the causa finalis. 


religious elevation. (R.M.W.) 
Literuture: see BIBLIOG. E, 2, g, a. 
Agoraphobia [Gr. dyopd, market-place, + 

hoBia, fear]: Ger. Platzfurcht, Platzangst; Fr. 

agoraphobie, topophobie; Ital. agorafobia. A 

morbid uneasiness or fear in crossing open 

places. The term Platzfurcht or Agoraphobia 


is due to Westphal. The symptom is one of 


a group of excessive fears (see PHosra) char- 


acteristic of states of nervous debility or of 


persons with nervous diathesis. It is also sym- 
ptomatic of mental degeneration and of neur- 
asthenia. Open spaces, parks, squares, and the 
like are avoided. When it is necessary to cross 
them the patient follows the surrounding houses 
or trees or clings toa companion. There is no 
vertigo, but the legs feel weak, the heart pal- 
pitates; there may be coldness or numbness 
and profuse sweating. The patient may realize 
the groundlessness of the fear, but none the less 
feels alarm and apprehension. At times it 
cannot be overcome, and momentarily inhibits 
action (cf. ABOULIA). J.) 
Literature: H. Ssury, Etude clinique sur 
la folie héréditaire (1886); BENEDIKT, Allg. 
Wien. med. Zeit, xl; Wxstesat, Arch, f 
Psychiat. u.Nervenh. taray: Kaan, Der neur- 
asthenische Angst: fekt; Jahrb. f. Psychiat. 
u. Neurol., xi. 149 ; Sucki1ne, Amer. J. Med. 
Sci., xcix. 476-83; LEGRAND DU SAULLE, 
Étude clinique sur la peur des espaces (1878); 
Decmamenre, Dict. Encyc. des Sci. Méd. (sub 
verbo); Cornes, Arch. f Psychiat. u. Nervenh. 
(1872); Dunaur, Considérations sur l'agora- 
pianis (1879); M. pz Grai, Délire chez les 
égćnérés (1856); V. Macnan, Leçons sur 
les délires (1897). (L.M.-J.M.B.) 


Agraphia [Gr. d+ypáġev, write]: Ger 
Agraphie; Fr. agraphie; Ital. agrafia. The 
loss or impairment of the power to express 
oneself by written symbols. It is one of a 
group of the diseases of language (Aphasia) 
with intricate and important relations to the 
growth and decay of other speech functions, 
treated under the article SPEECH AND ITS 
DEFECTS (q.v. also for Literature). 

Agreeableness and Disagreeableness: 
see PAIN AND PLEASURE, and PLEASANTNESS 
AND UNPI EASANTNESS. 

ent [O.F. agrement]: Ger. (1) 
Ucbereinstimmung, (2) Gleichheit, (3) Ueber- 
einstimmung, Consistenz; Fr. (1) convenance, 
(2) similitude, (3) compatibilité; Ital. (1) 
concordanza, (2), (3) «ecordo, (1) Concord, 
harmony ; (2) similarity, likeness, or same- 
ness; analogy, or connectedness of meaning 
in case of ideas; (3) logical consistency in 
case of judgments. 

Locke (Essay concerning Human Under 
standing, Book IV, chap. i) defines knowledge 
as ‘the perception of the connection and agree- 
ment, or disagreement and repugnancy, of any 
of our ideas.’ He then names four sorts of 
‘agreement or disagreement’: (1) identity, or 
diversity; (2) relation; (3) coexistence; (4) 
real existence. The first is the particular 
relation between two ideas, which makes them 
called the same or not the same. The second 
refers to abstract relations which exist be- 


tween ideas such as are still not identical; e.g. 


the relation of equality or inequality between 
two different quantities. The third has to do 
with the relation in concrete substances, be- 
tween their various qualities; e.g. fusibility 
and yellowness coexist in gold. The fourth 
refers to the agreement or disagreement of any 
idea ‘ with real existence,’ e. g. one may affirm 
God is. This view of the conception of agree- 
ment, and of its relation to judgment and to 
knowledge, was later much discussed. 
Literature: Fraser's edition of Locke's 
Essay, ii. 120 (with references). (R) 
Agreement (legal): see CONTRACT. 
Agreement (method of): Ger. Methode 
der Uebereinstimmung ; Fr. méthode de concord- 
ance; Ital. metodo di concordanza. The process 
of using a number of instances of constant con- 


junction amid differences as basis for inference 


to a real connection, most commonly of cause 
and effect. The rule defining the kind of 
conjunction required is expressed in Mill’s 
enunciation thus: ‘If two or more instances 
of the phenomenon under investigation have 
only one circumstance in common, the circum- 
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stance in which alone all these instances agree 
is the cause(or effect) of the given phenomenon.” 
The Method of Agreementissubstantially that 
inculcated by F. Bacon as ‘comparentia ad intel- 
lectum instantiarum quae in eadem natura con- 
veniunt per materias licet dissimillimas’ (Nov. 
Org. ii. 11). Modern logic recognizes more fully 
than Bacondidthe characteristicimperfection of 
the method due to the possibility of PLURALITY 
or Causes (q.v.), and more fully than Mill 
did the practical difficulties involved in applica- 
tion of the method to unanalysed experience. 
The method as a test or criterion of the suffi- 
ciency of evidence is pre-eminently but not 
exclusively applicable to data of observation, 
Literature: Bacon, Nov. Org.; J. 8. Mixx, 
Logic; Vens, Empirical Logic, chap. xvii; 
Bravtey, Princ. of Logic, Bk. II. Pt. IL 
chap. iii; Hosmouse, Theory of Knowledge, 
Pt. I. chap. xv. (B.A.) 
Agricultural Stage: Ger. Kulturstufe 
der Ackerbauer; Fr. état agricole; Ital. stato 
agricolo. That stage of economic development 
in which agriculture is of the greatest relative 
importance, when the pastoral or nomadic stage 
is over, and manufactures and commerce are 
still restricted. (¥.0.M.) 
Grosse (Die Formen der Familie) distin- 
guishes a ‘lower’ from a ‘ higher’ agricultural 
s (K.6.) 
ippa, Henry Cornelius, of Nettesheim. 
(1486-1535.) A German physician, philosopher, 
and astrologer. Lectured in theology in Co- 
logne and elsewhere, and practised medicine 


in France, 

Ahrens, Heinrich. (1808-74.) Educated 
in Göttingen, he fled to Paris, and there 
lectured on the history of German philosophy. 
He was professor of philosophy in Brussels 
{sed of law and political economy at Graz 
1850), and of practical philosophy and politi- 
cal science in Leipzig (1859). Wrote on law 
and politics. 

Ahrimfn. The principle of evil in 
Persian philosophy. OBIENTAL PHILO- 
soPHY (Persian (3.M.B.) 

d'Ailly (or Ailli), Pierre. (1350-cir. 
1420.) A French churchman and reformer. 
Chancellor of the universityof Paris after 1389; 
archbishop of Cambray after 1395; cardinal 
after 1411. He presided at the trial of John 
Huss before the Council of Constance. He 
exposed and condemned the abuses and im- 
purities of the Church, 

Aim [lat. aestimare, to estimate]: Ger. 
Ziel; Fr. fin, but; Ital. scopo. A more remote 
or general project in voluntary action, Syno- 


nymous most nearly with Porross (q.v.), aud 
havinga less exact meaning than the terms END 
and Morrve (cf. those terms). 


(J.M.B., G.F.8.) 
Aim (in education): Ger. Ziel; Fr. but; 


Ttal. fine. A stage in Herbartian Mzrxop 
(in education; q.v.); the end to be attained 
in a given exercise. 


It is thought to conduce greatly to success- 
ful instruction if the end, or aim, towards 
which it moves is brought clearly to the con- 
sciousness of the pupil. That the aim may 
be both clear and important, Herbartian 
writers urge that the subject-matter of in- 
struction should be so grouped that each sub- 
division may be considered a unit, or whole, 
for method. The aim for each unit,or method- 
whole, is simply the leading purpose for teach- 
ing it. Thus, in introducing a lesson upon the 
motions of the earth, the teacher may say: ‘We 
have found that the earth is a great ball sus- 
pended in space; let us see whether it is at 
rest or in motion.’ See METHOD-WHOLE. 

Literature: McMurry, The Method of the 
Recitation, 98-109. (0.De G.) 

Akinesis [Gr. d+xivnois, motion]: Ger, 
Bewegungslosigheit; Fr. paralysie, parésie; 
Ital. acinesi. See PARALYSIS. 

Alalia and Gr. @ados, from d+ 
Aadeiv, to talk]: Ger. Alalie; Fr.alalie; Ital. 
alalia. (1) Partial or complete loss of the 
power to articulate, or imperfect articulation, 
due usually to paralysis of one or other of the 
groups of muscles (lips, tongue, larynx) used 
in speaking. Similarly, dyslalia is used to 
refer to faulty articulation, or, which is better, 
complete loss of that power (Séglas, Zroubles 
du Langage), which defect, when confined to 
a few special sounds, is termed mogilalia, and 
which, when the sound uttered is different 
from the one intended, may be termed para- 
lalia. In these cases the defect is called 
peripheral, although the cause of it (paralysis) 
may be in the centres below the cortex. The 
difficulties in pronouncing r, th, 8, &c., peculiar 
to individuals or races, are cases of mogililia, 
and these in turn have been given special 
names, according to the letter involved—rhota- 
cism, &c. These terms are used and illus- 
trated by Kussmaul (Stérungen der Sprache, 
chap. xxxv) and Morselli (Semej. malat. 
ment., ii), but have not been generally adopted 
by other writers, Such normal difficulties of 
pronunciation are purely peritheral. (2) Loss 
of the elements of speech due to cerebral 
disease; i.e. a central defect. This is less 
usual and less desirable. See distinctions 
ziven under BIEECH AND ITS DEFECTS. (3.3,) 
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Alanus (or Alan), Johann. (1565-1631.) 
A Danish professor of philosophy, and author 
of philosophical works. 

Albertists: followers of ALBERTUS MAG- 
wus (q.v.). See also Tuomists, and PATRISTIO 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Albertus Magnus. (1193-1280.) Some- 
times called Albert von Bollstiidt, ‘ Doctor 
Universalis.’ One of the most learned men 
of the Middle Ages. He introduced the com- 
plete system of Aristotle to his age by a loose 
reproduction of Arabic versions and commen- 
taries. Lectured at Cologne and in Paris, 
Thomas Aquinas being one of his pupils, He 
was a Dominican and became bishop, but 
found the office uncongenial and resigned. 

Albo, Joseph (or José). (died 1428.) A 
Jewish scholar, disputant, and polemical writer, 
who continued the work of Maimonides. He 
considered the existence of God, the law of 
Moses, and the future life the fundamental 
dogmas of JupaisM (q.v.). 

Alcoholism [Arab. al-koh’l] : Ger. Alkohol- 
ismus; Fr. alcoolisme; Ital. alcoolismo. A 
morbid condition with marked physiological 
and psychological symptoms, brought about by 
excessive indulgence in alcoholic liquors. 

The effects of alcohol vary considerably 
according to the duration, manner, and degree 
of imbibition, and the predisposition and 
general condition of the individual. The 
term Acute Alcoholism is reserved for a very 
distinctive group of symptoms which occurs at 
times after an excessive debauch, at times as 
an incident in the development of chronic 
alcoholism, and at times in predisposed patients 
as the consequence of severe mental or physical 
strain. This condition is also known as de- 
lirium tremens. Chronic Alcoholism is a con- 
dition resulting from the effects of the abuse 
of alcohol taken for along period. Drunken- 
ness is a transitory condition resulting from 
an excessive dose of alcohol; its synonyms are 
Inebriation or Intoxication. DIPSOMANIA 
(q-v-) is strictly an intermittent, irresistible 
craving for liquor, being a defect of inhibition 
similar in nature to other manias, but is 
often used as synonymous with drunkenness 
or alcoholism, as dipsomaniac is used for 
drunkard. 

The morbid symptoms of alcoholism present 
a wide variation. The hereditary predisposi- 
tion is a most important aetiological factor 
which influences as well the nature of the 
symptoms. Alcoholic poisoning seems to 
attack the region of least resistance, and, 
though slow and insidious in its onset, is 


certain to undermine the vigour of the nervous 
system. The nervous disorders pass, as the 
disease proceeds, from the periphery to the 
centre, appearing first as sensory aud motor 
derangement, and later besieging the intellec- 
tual and moral faculties. The sensory troubles 
ap as pseudo-sensations in the extremities, 
itching, creeping, or pricking ; at times hyper- 
aesthesia, but more usually a progressive loss 
of sensibility occurs. The eyes lose their visual 
acuteness, and are prone to pseudo-sensations. 
Of the motor disorders, which likewise pro- 
ceed from periphery to centre, the most salient 
symptom is a tremor, at first slight and 
occasional, then more marked and constant. 
Such tremors are exaggerated under nervous 
strain or effort, appear in the articulation, and 
f equently lead to more A ria motor neuroses 
spasms, cramps, cony ions, and lyses 
The intellectual disorders are Aon E ri 
as falling into two periods, the second period 
exhibiting tbe typical picture of insanity 
(mania and dementia), while the first reveals 
the effects of a less serious but comprehensive 
intellectual decline. The excitability of the 
nervous centres leads to violent outbursts of 
anger, irritability, suspiciousness, or reck- 
lessness. Moral sensibilities are blunted, and 
the general plane of mental life gradually de- 
clines. The final stages of alcoholic dementia 
present complete decay of all the mental 
faculties, with pronounced stammering, tremor, 
and paralysis (see DEMENTIA). 

Acute alcoholism (delirium tremens) is the 
sharp outbreak of apredisposed nervous system 
under the influence of alcoholic poisoning, andis 
in many cases an exacerbation of a chronic con- 
dition. The attack is generally foreshadowed 
in a prodromic period marked by cerebral 
exaltation, rapid flow of ideas, excitement, 
excessive sensitiveness, fear, irritability, and 
the like; and sensory illusions, fantastic and 
persistent, and regularly increasing at night, 
render the sleep of the sufferer a protracted 
nightmare of gruesome scenes and fearful 
catastrophes. The delirium itself is the cul- 
mination of the prodromic symptoms, the 
illusions passing into more constant and varied 
hallucinations; the patient, no longer a spec- 
tator but an actor in the fancied horrors, 
becomes the victim of numberless fears and 
torturing sensations, particularly affecting 
sight and touch. In drunkenness likewise 
there are two periods—one of excitement and 
the other of depression. A lively imagination, 
exuberance of spirits, loquacity, lack of reserve, 
are characteristic of the first stage, while in 
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the ensuing stage are observed confusion of 
thought, difficulty in speech and in the finer 
motor co-ordinations, vertigo, sense-illusions. 
This is followed by a period of deep sleep— 
a recuperative period of heaviness and stupor 
gradually leading to the normal condition. 
The condition, like other forms of alcoholic 
poisoning, varies considerably with the indi- 
vidual and the nature of the dose. The study 
of alcoholism has an importance beyond its 
medical and psychological interest. It has 
contributed to much of the degradation of 
individuals and races, and the regulation of 
its use has been for generations one of the 
most important sociological problems. The 
tendency to this excess has passed into our 
heredity, and is recognized as one of the 
significant marks of a degenerate diathesis. 
Literature: LEGRAIN, articles Alcoholism, 
Chronic Alcoholism, Delirium Tremens, in 
Tuke’s Dict. of Psychol. Med.; BONHOEFFER, 
Der Geisteszustand des Alcoholdelirienten, 
Wernicke’s Psychiatrie, App. 6 (1898); C. F. 
Hoper, Experiments on the Physiology of 
Alcohol, Pop. Sci. Mo. (1897), l. 594-603, 
769-812. An extensive bibliography of alco- 
holism has been compiled by J. 8. Bixzines 
(1894). 3.3.) 
Also V. Macnan, Recherches sur les Centres 
Nerveux, 1° série (1876), 2° série (1893); 
Legons Cliniques sur les Maladies Mentales 
(1893); De l’Alcoolisme (1874); Des diverses 
formes de Délire alcoolique et de leur Traite- 
ment; DxrcuamBre, Dict. Encyc. des Sci. 
Méd. (sub verbo); J. DEeJERINE, De I’Héré- 
dité dans les Maladies du Système Nerveux 
1886); M. Luana, Hérédité et Alcoolisme 
1889). (u.M.) 
Also Huss, Alkoholismus; E. Fazio, L’Ub- 
briachezza (1878-92); ZxRwocrio, Alcool- 
ismo (1896). (E.M.) 
Alcott, Amos Bronson. (1799-1888.) 
American transcendental philosopher; contri- 
buted to The Dial, and published works on a 
wide range of speculative and practical themes. 
Alcuin (or Alkuin), Flaccus Albinus 
Alcinus. (cir.735-804.) An English church- 
man, ‘the most learned man of his age? He 
became (782) member of the court of Charle- 
magne, with whom he sustained an intimate 
friendship until his death. Assisted the king. 
in founding and maintaining schools, was 
head of the court school, and was made (796) 
abbot of St. Martins at Tours. 
d'Alembert, Jean le Rond. (1717- 
83.) A French geometer and philosopher : 
educated in the Mazarin College, his favourite 


study being geometry. He wrote on dynamics. 
fluids, and a number of important literary and 
philosophical themes. With Diderot, he was 
one of the ENCYCLOPEDISTS (q.v.). 

Alexander, Archibald. (1772-1851.) 
President of Hampden-Sidney College; pastor 
in the Presbyterian Church ; professor in the 
Theological Seminary of Princeton. He was 
noted as a pulpit orator and as a writer on 
theology and the evidences of Christianity. 

Alexander, James Waddell. (1804- 
59.) Son of Archibald Alexander, educated 
in Princeton College and Seminary. Pastor, 
editor of The Presbyterian (1830-3); pro- 
fessor of rhetoric and belles-lettres at Prince- 
ton (1833-44); pastor, New York (1844-9 
and 1851-9); professor of church history and 
government in Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary (1849-51). A 

Alexander, Joseph Addison. (1809- 
1860.) Son of Archibald Alexander, educated 
at Princeton. Distinguished for oriental 
learning, he became professor of biblical criti- 
cism and ecclesiastical history in Princeton 
Theological Seminary (1833), and professor of 
biblical and ecclesiastical history after 1852. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias. A teacher 
of the Peripatetic philosophy at Athens in the 
end of the 2nd and beginning of the 3rd 
centuries A.D. Wrote commentaries on the 
works of Aristotle, which were translated by 
the Arabians, and published later in the Aldine 
edition of Aristotle’s works (1495-8) and, in 
part, in more recent times. 

Alexander of Hales. (died 1245.) Named 
‘Doctor Irrefragabilis’ and also ‘Fons Vi- 
tae’: a celebrated English theologian of the 
13th century. Trained in the monastery of 
Hales he relinquished an archdeaconry to 
study in Paris, where he received the doctor's 
degree and became famous as a teacher of 
philos«phy and theology. Among his pupils 
was Bonaventura (but not Duns Scotus or 
Thomas Aquinas, as has been asserted). En- 
tered the order of Minorite Friars. His most 
famous book, Summa Theologiae, is based on 
the Sentences of Peter Lombard. 

Alexandrian School: Ger. Alexan- 
drinische Schule; Fr. école d'Alexandrie; Ital. 
scuola alessandrina. The phrase has been 
used in two distinct senses—a literary and 
a philosophico-theological. In the former 
sense, with which we need not deal here, it is 
applied to the literary tendencies dominant 
during the age of the Ptolemies (322- 
30 B.C.) In its philosophico-theological usage 
it indicates that junction between Eastern 
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and Western thvught which took place at 
Alexandria and produced a new series of doc- 
trines which mark an entire school. Although 
these tendencies may be traced as far back as 
280 B.C., it is convenient to date the floreat of 
the school from 30 B.C. to 529 A.D. 

East and West met and commingled at 
Alexandria. The operative ideas of the civil- 
izations, cultures, and religions of Rome, 
Greece, Palestine, and the further East found 
themselves in juxtaposition. Hence arose a 
new problem, developed partly by occidental 
thought, partly by oriental aspiration. Re- 
ligion and philosophy became inextricably 
mixed, and the resultant doctrines conse- 
quently belong to neither sphere proper, but 
are rather witnesses to an attempt at combin- 
ing both, These efforts naturally came from 
two sides. On the one hand, the Jews tried 
to accommodate their faith to the results of 
Western culture, in which Greek elements 
predominated. On the other hand, thinkers 
whose main impulse came from Greek philo- 
£ophy attempted to accommodate their doc- 
trines to the distinctively religious problems 
which the eastern nations had brought with 
them. From whichever side the consequences 
be viewed, they are to be characterized as 
theosophical rather than purely philosophical, 
purely religious, or purely theological. 

(1) The beginnings of the movement are 
almost entirely lost in obscurity. Some pro- 
fess to find traces of it so early as the Septua- 
gint (280 B.c.), but it is usual to date the first 
overt traces from Aristobulus (160 B.0.). The 
Jewish line culminated in Philo (fl. 40 A.D.), 
who accepts Greek metaphysical ideas and, by 
the method of allegorical interpretation, finds 
their justification in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Philo’s system falls into three main porti: ns: 
(a) The existence and nature of God. (b) 
God’s relation to the world, embodying the 
very important and influential doctrine of the 
Logos. This doctrine is Philo’s most distinc- 
tive contribution to the history of thought, 
and is a determining clement in the teaching 
of the school in all its branches. (c) Mau’s 
life in the light of his own and of God’s 
nature. Philo’s significance is to be sought 
rather in what he attempted than in what he 
accomplished, and the same may be said of 
the Jewish Alexandrians as a whole. These 
thinkers are significant phenomena, not per- 
manent figures. 4 

(2) In the more strictly phorum line 
the doctrine of the Alexandrian school goes 
by the name Neo-Platonism. Here, once 


more, great obscurity prevails regarding the 
earlier history. It may be said generally that 
the Neo-Platonists are deflected from philo- 
sophy proper by their adoption of the con- 
temporary religious and apocalyptic longings 
of mankind, and by their tacit agreement to 
view these theosophical movements as originat- 
ing the problems which it was most essential 
for philosophy to solve. Consequently, their 
interpretation of the universe aud of life is 
not unbiassed, but is conducted in the interest 
of the great question of salvation from this 
present evil world. Philosophically viewed, 
the school is eminently eclectic. Although 
relying upon Plato for its first principles, and 
especially for its dualism, it agrees with the 
post-Aristotelian sceptics in its contempt for 
knowledge; with the Stoics in its manifold 
tendencies towards pantheism, and in its re- 
gard for an ascetic morality ; it bears traces 
too of the influe:.ce of Aristotle, especially in 
some aspects of its statement of the problem 
of the relation of God to the world. Accord- 
ing to generally accepted opinion the school 
was founded by Ammonius Saccas (fl. 200 
A.D.). His doctrines well illustrate the general 
scheme of its teaching. The human soul forms 
the central subject of investigation. Its pure 
origin, its fulling away, and the means of 
its return to its first estate constitute the 
principal subjects discussed. The entire atti- 
tude is mystical. That is to say, the begin- 
ning lies in a trauscendent sphere, and there 
the end is to be found also. Man must needs 
get beyond experience, and this by exceptional 
means. By cultivating freedom from the 
trammels of sense, a man may at length 
achieve a condition of ecstasy in which he 
will become one wilh God With Plotinus 
Neo-Platonism attains its highest development 
and, very specially, its clearcst and least ir- 
rational teaching. Porphyry (fl. 280 a.D.) 
was Plotinus’ greatest pupil, and he always 
remained a pupil. He departed from the 
theoretical severity of the master and em- 
phasized the practical element more, with a 
view to combating the rising power of Chris- 
tianity. After him the theosopbical interest 
predominates, as in Iamblichus, Sopater, Max- 
imus, and many others. The members of the 
school became religious teachers charged with 
a mission on behalf of Paganism against Chris- 
tianity. After the deathof Julian the Apostate 
(363 A.p.), the power of the Church gradually 
increased, and that of Pagan theosophy waned 
correspondingly. Alexandria and Rome ceased 
to be the head quarters, and Greek thought 
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found its last refuge in the old home, Athens. 
Plutarch (fl. 425 A.D.) and Proclus (fl. 470 
A.D.) are the most distinguished representa- 
tives of this branch. Naturally, under the 
conditions, the general aspect of the 
was once more altered. Its scholars 
tend to emphasize accurate historical know- 
ledge of previous systems, and, on the basis of 
this, they try to resystematize the entire body 
of Greek thought, relying at the same time 
u Plotinus for the general framework. 
With Proclus dialectic comes to occupy a 
rominent position again. Neo-Platonism may 
said to end with Damascius, who was head 
of the Athenian school when it was closed, 
by order of Justinian, in 529 a.p. Boethius is 
the last eminent thinker to be affected by it. 
(3) Owing to the historical circumstances 
in which they found themselves, rather than 
to the influence of Neo-Platonism as a formal 
system, some Christian thinkers were pro- 
foundly swayed by ideas characteristic of the 
Alexandrian school. Of these T. Flavius 
Clemens (fl. 200 A.D.) and Origen (fl. 240 A.D.) 
were the most distinguished. Clemens was a 
pupil of Pantaenus, the first great teacher of 
this branch—the catechetical—of the school; 
he was also a convert from Paganism to Chris- 
tianity. His main importance in the history 
of thought lies in his perception of the value 
of philosophy to religion, which had become 
obscured, or even lost, during the conflict of 
the Church with the Gnostics. Coming so 
early as he did, he was unable to realize the 
full significance of the problems that turned 
upon an alliance between Christianity and 
Greek thought, while his lack of system gave 
an air of accommodating syncretism to his doc- 


trines. He attempted to combine purity of 


life (as against some Gnostics) with freedom 
of thought (as against Church tendencies). 
The former takes from Christian conceptions, 
the latter fiom Greek. Origen is the great 
systematizer and scholar of the theological line 
of the school. In his combination of the 
Christian religion with Greek philosophy, the 
practical tendency of the former counteracts 
the mystical implications of the latter. He 
has his theory of the universe and his rule of 
life, like the Neo-Platonists, but he founds 
them on the Scriptures, and by his peculiar 
interpretations contrives to bring about har- 
mony. Hence his theory of one teaching for 
the people and another for those ‘who are 
able to bear it.’ The whole truth is too high 
and difficult for the masses. He evinces mar- 
vellous skill in harmonizing the varied ele- 


ments, so much go that, at a later time, op- 
posing theological factions agreed in appealing 


to him, and with equal show of reason. The 
best example of this skill is to be found in 
his treatment of the Logos. Origen had no 
successor of equal intellectual rank, though 
Athanasius must have known something of 
current speculation. At the end of the 4th 


century the philosophical writings of Synesius 


of Ptolemais show how close might still be 
the bond between Christianity and Neo- 
Platonism. 

The value of the work done by Clemens, and 
especially by Origen, is often underestimated, 
They saved Christianity from the extremes of 
fanaticism and superstition, due to early 
apocalyptic ideas, and strove, by inculcating 
the Fatherhood of God, to unify the conception 
of the revelation in Christ with the older no- 
tion of a revelation in nature. In this con- 
nection, the continuation of their work by 
Augustine deserves close attention, 

The comparatively recent researches and 
contentions of A, Ritschl, and particularly of 
A. Harnack and his co-workers, have renewed 
interest in these problems by showing their 
great importance for the history of the develop- 
ment of dogma in the Christian Church, 

Literature: (1) Grrérzr, Philo u, d. Alex. 
Theosophie; Diunz, Darstellung d. jüd.-alex. 
Religionsphilos.; ZELLER, Philos. d. Grie- 
chen, iii. 2; Hemze, D. Lehre vom Logos; 
Drummonn, Philo-Judaeus. (2) ZELLER, op. 
cit.; HEINZE, op. cit.; Uxperwee, Hist. 
of Philos., i; Vacmeror, Hist. de lécole 
@Alexandrie. (3) AucustTINE, Confessions, 
vii. 9-21; any good Church History, e.g. 
Neranper, F. ©. Baur; Harnacx, Hist. 
of Dogma; Voet, Neuplatonismus u. Chris- 
tenthum; Kem, Aus d. Urchristenthum; 
Krım, Augustinus; REDEPENNING, Oi igenes; 
Parricx, Apology of Origen; A. Ixrsont, 
Theol. u. Met.; Dice, Christian Platonists of 
Alexandria; Haron, Hibbert Lectures; the 
new editions of Early Christian Literature (espe- 
cially Origen) by Harnack and his asscciates, 
See Parristic Purtosopuy, V. (R.u.w.) 

Alexia [Gr. à+ d<yew, to read]: Ger, Alexie; 
Fr, alexie; Ital. alessia. Loss or impairment 
of the power to read; i.e. to understand the 
meaning of the visual symbols expressed in 
printed or written words. It forms one of a 
group of the diseases of speech with intimate 
and important relations to other defects, See 
SPEECH AND 17s Derxors. Forms of alexia are 
termed word-blindness, text-blindness ; and 
it is related to, though not synonymous with, 
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mental or mind-blindness, called also Psycuic 
Burxpyess (q.v.). (3.3.) 

Alexinus of Elis. Lived in the 4th cen- 
tury B.C. A logician, follower of Eubulides, 
who attacked Aristotle and Zeno the Stoic. 

Alfarabi or Alfarabie (Lat. Alfarabius). 
Died 950 a.p A distinguished Arabian 
scholar and philosopher who lived in Damascus. 
He is said to have known seventy languages ; 
and wrote treatises on the sciences and on 
Aristotle. 

Al-Gazzali or Al-Ghazzali. (1058-1111.) 
Moslem theologian and philosopher. A prolific 
writer, who taught in Nishapoor and Bagdad. 
Lived in Syria, and travelled (or visited) in 
Egypt. 

Algedonic Aesthetics [Gr. &yos, pain, 
+ }3ovn, pleasure]: Ger. algedonische Aesthetik, 
Gefiihlsaesthetik; Fr. esthétique algédonique ; 
Ital. estetica. Aesthetics considered as a special 
branch of the science of hedonics, or, more 
broadly, of the science of pleasure and pain, 
The term was suggested by Marshall, in Pain, 
Pleaswre,and Aesthetics (1894), chap. vi. (3..7.) 

Algesia [Gr. dìyeîv, to have pain]: Ger. 
Schmerzempfindlichkeit ; Fr. algésie; Ital. al- 
gesia. The capacity for having pain. As 
ANALGESIA (q. v.) expresses the absence of the 
sense of pain, algesia expresses its normal 
presence ; it is also used (Tuke) as a synonym of 
HYPERAESTHESIA (q.v.). See PLEASURE AND 
Pain (also for Literature). (3.3) 

Algometer or Algesimeter : see LABORA- 
Tory AND Apparatus, IIT. B, (c). (©.) 

Algorism (and, erroneously, Algorithm). 
The Arabic or decimal system of numeration, 
and hence arithmetic; so called from the name 
of the Arabian writer on Algebra, whose work, 
in translation, introduced the decimal system 
into Europe early in the oth century. Cf. 
Murray’s Lng. Dict., sub verbo. (J.M.B.) 

Alienist (1), Alienism(2), Alienation (3) 

Lat. alienus, belonging to another, a]l 

er. Irrenarzt (1), Psychiatrie (2), Geistes- 
störumg (3); Fr. aliéniste (1), psychiatrie (2), 
aliénation (3); Ital. alienista (1), psichia- 
tria (2), alienazione mentale (3). A medical 
specialist in the study and treatment of mental 
diseases. Alienism is the name for such study, 
while Alienation is a generic name for the 
various forms of insanity or mental derange- 
ment, (3.3.) 

Alison, Archibald. (1757-1839) A 
Scottish writer, best known for his Zssays on 
the Nature and Principles of Taste. 

Alkindi, Abu Yusuf (also Alchendius). 
Lived in the first half of the roth century, and 


died after 961. The most encyclopedic writer 
among the Arabs. He wrote on nearly every 
science and every branch of philosophy, and 
was one of the earliest translators and com- 
mentators on Aristotle. He represented the 
first philosophic revolt against Mohammedan- 


ism. 

All [AS. all, alle}: Ger. AN; Fr. tout; 
Ital. tutto. (1) As noun, a name for the whole 
universe, ‘ The all.’ Also, in general, for the 
whole of anything. (2) As adjective, with 
distributive force, the characteristic adjective 
prefixed to the plural form of the subject of 
any universal affirmative judgment; and 
equivalent to ‘every’ followed by the singular 
of the same subject: e. g. ‘All men are mortal.’ 
(3) As collective adjective, the sign that a 
number of objects are regarded as forming 
a single collective individual: e.g. ‘All the 
angles of a triangle taken together are equal 
to two right angles.’ 

The use of rò ray as a philosophical term for 
the universe dates back to the Pythagoreans 
and Plato. See,for Plato’susage, Timaeus, 28c., 
and elsewhere. The universal judgment, with 
its character as the judgment which affirms 
the predicate of every member of the subject 
class, was distinguished as one of the forms of 
judgment by Aristotle, Modern logic and 
Epistemology, ever since the discussion of the 
categories of Allheit by Kant, have been 
concerned with a discussion of the grounds 
upon which any universal judgment could be 
founded; and a distinction has grown up be- 
tween the adjective ‘all’ when used with refer- 
ence to a numerable class or collection of 
individuals found in experience, and when 
used with reference to every member of an 
ideally defined class whose representatives 
may be infinitely numerous. Of. Sigwart, 
Logik, Bk. I. § 27. See also Iypuotion, Uni- 
VERSAL, and JUDGMENT. (a.R.) 

Allaesthesia [Gr. dros, belonging to 
another, elsewhere, + atc6nors, ee HT 
Allaesthesie; Fr. allesthésie; Ital. 7 
eterestesia, See ALLOOHIRIA. 

Allamand, Jean Nicolas Sebastian. 
(1713-87.) Swiss philosopher and naturalist. 
Professor of philosophy, and later of natural 
history, at ma “oe : i Feed 

Allegiance [L. Lat, ligius, duty of a 
ant): Ger. Unterthanenpflicht, Fehdepflicht ; Fr. 
allégeance; Ital. fedeltà, sudditanza. The 
obligation due from a subject to a sovereign. 
Also, the sense of such obligation, Extended 
to denote obligation of any inferior to any 
superior, or the sense of it. Cf. Fraury, 
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Loyarty. It may be (1) ‘natural and per- 
petual’ as of a citizen, or (2) local and tem- 
as of a mere resident (Wharton, Law 
Lexicon (1892)). (I.B) 
Allochiria or Allocheiria [Gr. Mos, else- 
where, + xeíp, hand}: Ger. Allochirie ; Fr. allo- 
chirie; Ital. allochiria. A disorder of tactile 
sensibility of central origin (see Janet, Ver- 
voses et idées fixes) in which a touch on one 
side of the body is felt and located on the op- 
posite side. Also termed allaesthesia. (J.J.) 
Alogia (Gr. d4Adyos, reason}: Ger. Alogie; 
Fr. alogie; Ital. alogia. Inability to speak 
due to intellectual defect; i.e. a disorder in 
the formation of thought whereby speech is 
not acquired or becomes impossible. It is 
therefore not properly an aphasic but a mental 
difficulty. See SPEECH AND rts DEFECTS. (J.J.) 
Séglas, Troubles du Langage (1892), sug- 
gests Dyslogia. 
Alphabet (Gr. Ada+ Bira, the first two 
letters]: Ger. Alphabet; Fr. alphabet; Ital. 
alfabeto. A set of symbols used for writing a 
given language by a more or less exact indica- 
tion of its sounds. The term is sometimes 
also used loosely in application to symbols 
that denote things, not sounds. Thus the 
Chinese characters, which are partly ideo- 
graphic, partly phonetic, are called the Chinese 
alphabet. 

This term, formed from the names of the 
first two Greek letters, alpha and beta, after 
the manner of our a, bee, cee, originally de- 
noted the series of letters by which the Greek 
language was written, and was then extended, 
first to the various types of the Greek alpha- 
bet in use throughout Europe, secondly to like 
sets of symbols of non-Greek origin. The 
alphabets of Eastern Europe in the domain 
of the Orthodox Greek Church are modifica- 
tions of the Cyrillic alphabet, itself based upon 
the Greek writing of the oth century A.D. 
Those of Western Europe, including our own, 
are essentially the Roman form of the Greek. 
The Romans received not the common Ionian 
form of the Greek alphabet, but the Chalcidian, 
in which the grd letter was C, not F, the 
12th L, not A, the 2oth R, not P, the 23rd V, 
not Y, and in which the 6th letter F and 
koppa, 9=Q, were in use, and X had the 
value ks, not ch. It gave C the value of k, 
using K but little, gave F the value of f in- 
stead of w, created G, a modification of C, in 
the value of g, and gave it the place of disused 
zeta, and finally in the Augustan age intro- 
duced the Ionian upsilon, Y, with value ü, and 
the zeta, and set them at the end of the alpha- 


bet. The letter J is a modern differentiation 
out of I established in usage in the ryth 
century a.D., and the letter W represents the 
attempt, in the earlier use of the Roman 
alphabet among Germanic peoples, to indicate 
the consonantal u (=w) by doubling the 
Roman V. Neither the number nor the order 
of the symbols is adjusted to phonetic con- 
siderations, but both are dependent on tradi- 
tion with slight makeshift alterations. The 
order remains essentially that of the Phoeni- 
cian alphabet, in which it was apparently 
originally rational, being in part at least 
determined by the names given the letters 
from their fancied phar cea Ragen 
objects; thus, groups were formed like 
es} beth (=house), gimel (=camel), daleth 
=door), i.e. A, B, ©, D; or mam (=water), 
nün (=fish), i.e. M, N; or ayin ‘o’ (=eye), 


(J.M.B.) | pë (=mouth), i.e. O, P; or koph (=h 


rear), résh (=head, side), shin (=tooth), i. e. 
Q, R, S. Groups like B, C (g), D, and M, N, 
L, on the other hand, point towards phonetic 
arrangement. The Phoenician standard order 
was continued in the Greek and Roman alpha- 
bets, meaningless as it was for them, merely 
on account of the use of the letters as numeral 
signs. The Greek names of the letters also 
were meaningless echoes of their Semitic 
originals. The Phoenician alphabet, like the 
earlier Hebrew writing, had no means of in- 
dicating vowels. Its symbols were evidently 
developed from ideographs, and these from 
hieroglyphs, presumably the Egyptian. The 
common order of development is the sound- 
sign from the syllable-sign, the syllable-sign 
from the word-sign, the word-sign from the 
picture of an object. The Sanskrit alphabet 
offers an example of a series of symbols care- 
fully, almost scientifically adjusted to the 
phonetic material, and arranged in a phonetic 
order. 

Literature: Taytor, The Alphabet, 2 vols, 
(1883, ed. 1899); BALLHORN, Alphabete der 
orientalischen und occidentalischen Sprachen 
(12th ed., 1880); LarreLD, Müller's Hand- 
buch d. Altertumswiss. i. 494 ff; SoHLoTT- 
MANN, Riehm’s Handwörterb., s.v. Schrift; 
BercER, Hist. de l'écriture dans l'antiquité 
(1891). (B.1.W.) 

Alphabet Method (in education). A 
synthetic method of teaching reading, by the 
construction of syllables and words from the 
letters of the alphabet. 

This was formerly the usual method of 
teaching pupils to read, as it must ever re- 


main the ultimate one. Modern i 
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however, introduce the subject by presenting 
at first a limited number of words s wholes. 
These are learned as such, only alterwarids to 
be analysed in order to arrive at the ultimate 
units, the letters. These are then used in the 
old way to build up words, See Merno (in 


education). (c.ve G.) 
Alter | Lat. alter, other]: Ger. der Andere; 
Fr, autrui; Ital. Taltro. An individual's 
thought of another self as such. (J.M.B.—G.F.8.) 
The term is generally used as correlative 
with Ego (q.v.), and emphasizes the distinc- 
tion, seen in the term Auraruism (q. v.), be- 
tween ‘self and other,’ within the individual's 
consciousness, In social psychology the alter 
is the social other as the self at the moment 
ipprehends him. It is accordingly a shifting 
content growiug-with the growth of the ego, 
whatever theory may be held as to the method 
of this growth. See also SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 
Literature: see under Eeo, and SELF-con- 
SCIOUSNESS. (J.M.B.-G.F.8.) 
Alternating Insanity: Ger. circuldres 
Irresein; Fr. folie circulaire, folie à double 
forme; Ital. pazzia circolure. A form of in- 
sanity characterized by periods or cycles of 
radical emotional and intellectual variation, 
as the change from exaltation (mania) to de- 
pression (melancholia). See RECURRENT IN- 
SANITY. 
Literature: art. Circular Insanity, in Tuke’> 
Dict. of Psychol. Med. 3.5.) 
Also V. Macwan, Recherches sur les centres 
nerveux, 2° série (1893); Leçons cliniques 
sur les maladies mentales (1893); KRAEPELIN, 
Psychiatrie. (L.M.) 
Alternation of Generations [Ger. Gene- 
rationswechsel; Fr. alternance de générations ; 
Ital. generazione alternante. The alternation 
of gamogenetic and agamogenetic reproduc- 
tion in the life history of certain animals and 
plants. See GAMOGENESIS, AGAMOGENESIS, 
PaRrTHENOGENESIS, and MrracEnesis. Firat 
discovered among animals by Chamisso in the 
Salpide and supported by Sars in Aurelia. 
Ably treated by Streenstrup and Leuckart. 
Balfour says: ‘It would perhaps be con- 
venient to classify the cases of alternations 
of sexual and gemmiparous generations under 
the term metagenesis, and to employ the term 
heterogamy for the cases of alternation of 
sexual and parthenogenetic generations.’ — 
Work cited below, p. 13. (0.La.M.) 
Botanists generally restrict the term to 
designate the regular alternation of dis- 
similar spore-furming and sexual generations. 
Amongst Protozoa are found cases of (per- 


haps irregular) alternation of spore-formii.g 
und sexual generations; amongst Protozoa 
and Annelids, alternation of generations pro- 
duced sexually and by fission; amongst Uoe- 
lenterates, Plityhelminths (Flat-worms and 
Flukes) Ascidians, &c., alternation of genera- 
tions produced by budding and sexually; 
amougst Arthropods are found cases of heter- 
ogumy. Finally, some worms show examples 
of more or less regularly alternating unisexual 
and hermaphrodite generations; for instance, 
among the Ostracoda (Cypris)a varying number 
of parthenogenetic generations are inter- 
polated between the sexual generations, among 
the Cladocera (Daphnia) parthenogenetic 
generations cecur in spring and summer, 
sexual generations in the cold weather 
only. (E.8.6.) 
Literature: for the phenomena among differ- 
ent groups of plants see BAYLEY BALFOUR, art. 
Botany, in Encyc. Brit. (gth ed.), iv. 159. For 
animals see HuxLey, Invertebrated Ani 

33; Craus, Zoology, i. 123; and F. M. 
BALFOUR, Compar., Embryol, i, Introd.; 
ALB. DE Cxamisso, De animalibus quibus- 
dam, see Fac. i. De Salpa Berolini (1819); 
J.J. S. STREENSTRUP, Ueber den Generations- 
wechsel, übersetzt von C. Thonenzen (1842); 
LEUCKART, Ueber Metamorphose,ungeschlecht- 
liche Vermehrung, Generationswechsel (1851). 
For recent treatment in avimals see L. C. 
Miatt, Address to Section D (Zoology), Brit. 
Assoc., Toronto meeting (1897) ; and in plants, 
D. H. Scorr’s address to Section K (Botany), 
Brit. Assoc., Liverpool meeting (1896); and 
F. O. Bowsr, Address to Section K, Brit. 
Assoc., Bristol meeting (1898); A. WEISMANN, 
Germ-Plasm (1893). 

Althusen, Johann (or Althusius, Jo- 
hannes). (1556-1638.) A Dutch jurist who 
advocated the doctrine that supreme power is 
the right of the people. 


Altruism (in psychology) t. alter, 
other, through the Fr. autrui): Ger. Altru- 
ismus; Fr. altruisme; Ital. altruismo. Atti- 


tudes or dispositions having as their conscious 
end the advantage of an ALTER (q.v.) or 
other self are termed altruistic, and constitute 
altruism. 

This definition follows that of alter, und 
defines the term in contrast with Ecorsm (q.v.). 
Altruism and egoism are correlative terms 
representing an opposition within self-con- 
sciousness, which arises only when the two 
sorts of attitude are submitted to some degree 
of reflection. It is opposed to the usage 
which applies either of those words (1) to 
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spontaneous or unreflective action, which to 
the onlooker appears generous or selfish, but 
does not represent an opposition in the con- 
sciousness of the actor, and (2) to instinctive 
or merely biological phenomena of gregarious- 
ness and collective ill or welfare. 

Literature: see the general works under 
Erutcs, and Sociotoey; many of the text- 
books of psychology, and Brstioe. F, 
2, a. (J.M.B.) 

Altruism (in ethics), Interest in others 
for their own sake. More precisely, the term 
is used for the ethical theory according to 
which the moral end of conduct is the good 
of others, however conceived. 

The tendencies to action which have the in- 
terest of others as their direct object are called 
‘altruistic’; and, logically, they should be 
called altruistic whether it is the good or the 
evil of others to which they tend. But in 
practical usage, it is only the tendencies to 
the good of others that are called altruistic. 
Altruistic are distinguished from egoistic ten- 
dencies, which have self-interest as their direct 
object. The use of the word is due to Comte, 


who maintained that ‘the chief problem of 


our existence is to subordinate as far as possible 
egoism to altruism,’ in accordance with his 
fundamental precept, vivre pour autrui, It 
was adopted by H. Spencer, who discusses 
the opposition between egoism and altruism. 
Disinterested (or benevolent) and self-regard- 


ing are the corresponding terms with older 


moralists, 

Literature: Comrn, Système de politique 
positive, i. Introd., chap. iii, ii. chap. ii; 
Spencer, Princ, of Eth., Part I, Data, xi-xiv ; 
the general works under ETHICS. (w.2.8.-H.8.) 


Amalric, Amauric, or Amauri, of 


Bena. Lived in the 12th and 13th centuries, 
A scholastic philosopher who attempted to 
reconcile theology with Averrots’ materialistic 
interpretation of the metaphysics of Aristotle, 
He was forced to recant, but founded a panthe- 
istic and mystical sect who rejected the Church 
and its sacraments, 

Amaurosis [Gr. d+ paipew, to shine]: Ger. 
Amaurose ; Fr, amaurose ; Ital. amaurosi, A 
somewhat vague term for a form of total loss 
of vision, in which the eyes, when examined 
by the ophthalmoscope and otherwise, show 
no ostensible lesion or defect. 

Gutta serena was an older term for this 
disorder. A condition of similar nature, in 
which the lors of vision is not total, is termed 
AmBLyor1a (q.v.). In typical cases the 
defect is due to sume abnormality of function 


of the central nervous system. See Vision 
(defects of). 
Ambi 


(J.3.) 
[Lat. ambi, both, + dexter, 


right hand]: Ger. Ambidewtrie; Fr. ambi- 
dextre; Ital. ambidestro. Possessing equal or 


nearly equal facility and skill in the use of 


either hand. It isclifferentiated from the normal 
superiority of the right hand (right-handed- 


ir aa the exceptional superiority of the 
left hand (left-handedness). It is opposed to 
DExTRALITY (q.v.). 

Literature: references under DEXTRALITY ; 
also Lomproso, Antropologia criminale. (J.J.) 

Ambiguity [Lat. ambo + agere, to act]; 
Ger. Zweideut gkeit; Fr. ambiguité; Ital. 
ambiguità. A source of verbal fallacy, depend- 
ing on the fact that the same word or words 
may have come historically to bear more than 
one sense, or may have a meaning that varies 
with the context. See FALLACY. (B.A.) 

Amblyopia [Gr. duSrts, dull, + dy, eye, 
sight]: Ger. Schwachsichtiykett, Amblyopie; 
Fr, amblyopie; Ital.ambliopia. A partial en- 
feeblement or obscurity of vision, in which no 
lesion or defect of the organs of vision can be 
recognized by the ophthalmoscope or otherwise. 
It is apt to be connected with an abnormality 
of function of the central nervous system. See 
also Amaurosis, and Vision (defects of). (J.J.) 

Ambrosius, Sanctus (or Saint Am- 
brose). a 340-97.) The £on of a Roman 
noble in Gaul, he became governor of Liguria 
and later archbishop of Milan. He served with 
‘unequalled ability, zeal, and disinterestedness’ 
from 374 until his death. His great influence 
humbled King Theodosius into performing 
public penance. 

Amelius (or Amerius). Lived in the last 
half of the 3rd century A.D. The disciple of 
Plotinus, he became an Eclectic. His own 
writings are lost. 

Ametropia (Gr. d+ yérpov, measure, + dy, 
eye]: Ger. Ametropie, Refraktionsstirung ; Fr, 
amétropie; Ital. ametropia. A general term 
for a refractive error or abnormality in the 
eye ; the opposite of EMMETROPIA, or normal 
refraction. MYOPIA, ASTIGMATISM (q.v.), &., 
are special forms of Ametropia. See Vision 
(defects of), (9.4,) 

Literature: Donnees, Refractum, edited 
by Oliver (1899); Norris and Oxrver, Dis- 
eases of the Eye, iv. 401-81. 

Amimia [Gr. d+ypipos, a mimic]: Ger. 
Amimie; Fr. amimie; Ital. amimia. An 
aphasic symptom involving the loss of the 
power to use gestures and other pantomimie 
means of expression of thought. 
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_ Certain aphasic patients, when unable to} Literature: WEISMANN (as cited); ROMANES, 
express themselves by spoken words, can still | Darwin and after Darwin, Pt. IIT (with quota- 
communicate to some extent by descriptive, | tion on p. 13, from DELBŒUF). (0.Li.M.-J.M.B.) 
imitative, or conventional signs and gestures ;| Ammonius Saccas. Died about 241 A.D. 
can nod the head for ‘ yes,’ shake it for ‘no’;| A Greek philosopher, born in-Alexandria, who 
express numbers with the fingers, and the like. | founded Neo-Platonism. He taught Plotinus, 
Amimia involves the loss of this power. Origen, and Longinus, Born of Christian 

If the gestures are inappropriately or in- parents, he preferred heathenism. See ALEX- 
correctly used there is paramimia. The defect | ANDRIAN SCHOOL. 
is of cortical origin, and represents the motor Amnesia [Gr. d+ ppvhorew, to remind, re- 
aspect of the function which, when sensorily| member]: Ger. Amnesie; Fr. amnésie ; Ital. 
disordered, produces AsEMrA (q.v.). A defect amnesia, Loss or impairment of memory. 
of similar nature involving a subcortical | See Memory (defects of). (.3.) 
centre presents an inability to correctly imitate| Amoeba [Gr. duoiBi|: Ger. Amoebe; Fr. 
or repeat gestures and the like. Such a defect | amibe ; Ital. ameba. A genus of unicellular 
may also be regarded asa form of amimia, but organisms characterized by indefinite move- 
is not usually included in the use of the word | ments and changes of form, 
as applied to aphasic disorders. See SPEECH Von Rosenhof described the Proteus ani- 
AND Irs Dgrscts; also Mimetism, and the malcule in 1755. Ecker drew attention to 
classification given under RESEMBLANCE. the contractility involved, and compared it 
Literature: Stauas, Troubles du Langage ; | with that of muscle. Later observers gradually 
Barpwin, Ment. Devel. in the Child and the recognized in the amoeba the beginnings of 
Race, chap. xiii. § 4; Kussmavt, Störungen all the essential physiological processes, such 
der Sprache; MorsELLI, Semej. malat. ment., | as contractility, irritability, assimilation, meta- 
ii. Also literature cited under AGRAPHIA, bolism, respiration, and reproduction. ‘The 
and SPEECH AND ITS DEFECTS. (3.3.) | term amoeboid is applied to movements (e. g. 
Amitosis [Gr. à + piros] : Ger. Amitose ; | in white blood-corpuscles) like those of the 
Fr. amitose; Ital. amitosi. Direct nuclear amoeba, 
division in the cell without those complex| The common species, Amoeba proteus, con- 
changes known as karyokinesis or mitosis. | sists of a little mass of naked semi-fluid proto- 
First applied by Flemming (1882). (0.11.M.) plasm containing a nucleus, but with no further 
The nucleus remains in the resting stage, | permanent differentiation of the cell sub- 
without the formation of chromosomes, and | stance. The amoeba alters its shape and 
simply divides into two similar daughter- | moves by means of pseudopodia, processes 
nuclei, This process of direct nuclear division, | formed by the outflowing of the protoplasm 
discovered by Remak (1855), was at first con- | at any point, and capable of being withdrawn 
sidered to be the normal method of division ; | again into the body. Nutrition takes place by 
but it has since been found to be relatively | the ingestion into the substance of the amoeba 
rare, occurring chiefly in degenerate, and in| of food particles, which undergo digestion 
very highly specialized cells, or in pathological | within food-vacuoles. A pulsating contractile 
wths. (x.8.G.) | vacuole periodically becomes filled with liquid 
Literature: Fuxsonne, Zellsubstanz; Wir- | and emptied to the exterior, acting perhaps as 
son, The Cell in Devel. and Inheritance | an excretory organ. The amoeba is known to 
(1896). (o.tu.M.) | reproduce by simple binary fission of the body, 
Amixia [Gr. å+ plg, & mixing]; Ger.| with accompanying division of the nucleus. 
Amizie; Fr. amiwie; Ital. amiesia. ‘A term | Amoebae live an active life in stagnant water. 
denoting the absence of free intercrossing.| Under certain conditions they secrete a closed 
protective cyst. Cf. PROTOZOA, and UNICEL- 
LULAR ORGANISMS. (8.8.4) 
Literature: MARSHALL and Horst, Pract. 

Zool.; M. Fosrer, Textbook of Physiol., 

Introd.; T. J. Parker, Elementary Biol, 

art. Protozoa, Encyc. Brit. (gth ed.). 

(0.L1.M.—E.8.6.) 
of groups must result in divergence of char- Amortization (Lat. amortisatio|: Ger. 
acters; and Romanes makes much use of the | Amortisation; Fr. amortissement ; I . amor- 

principle in his theory of ISOLATION (q-v.). | tizzamento. The practice of setting aside a 
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fixed sum out of current income for the sake of 
extinguishing a debt (or other form of liability) 
within a determinate period. The sums thus 
set aside, with tle interest accruing upon them, 
coustitute what is known as a sinking fund. 
Amortization seems to have beeu first applied 
to the public debt of England early in the 18th 
century, and to have been introducedinto French 
public finance almost immediately afterward. 
The amortization of industrial enterprises beyan 
with the English ‘turnpike trusts’; but it has 
been far more extensively applied in France 
and Germany than in England or America. 
The term originally signified alienation in 
mortmain; but the meaning here given has 
gradually superseded the older one. (A.7.H.) 
Ampère: see Units (electrical), 
Amphibology or Amphibolia [Gr. dyp- 
Boria]: Ger, Amphibolie; Fr. amphibologie ; 
Ital. anfibologia. A verbal fallacy, arising 
from the double interpretution of any pro- 
position, rendered possible by some want of 
clearness or definiteness in the grammatical 
construction of the statement. See Aristotle, 
Soph. Elenchi, chap. iv. (B.A.) 
Amphigony: sce GAMOGENESIS, 
Amphimixis: Ger. Amphimixie; Fr. am- 
phimicie ; Ital. anfimissi. The mingling of the 
substance Iprornasm (q.v.) from two indi- 
viduals so as to effect a mingling of hereditary 
characteristics. See SEXUAL REPRODUCTION. 
The term is due to Weismann, and includes 
the phenomena of conjugation and fertilizution 
amongst unicellular and multicellular organ- 
isms. Weismann also makes amphimixis the 
main source of congenital VARIATIONS (q. v.). 
Literature: A, Weismann, Essays on Here- 
dity, ii. No. XII (1891); Germ-Plasm (1893) ; 
F. Galton, A Theory of Heredity, J. An- 
thropol. Instit, v. 5 (1875), and Contemp. 
Rey. (1875); v. BENEDEN, Recherches sur 
la maturation de l'œuf, Arch. de Biol., iv. 
(1883). (C.Lu.M., E.8.G.) 
Ampliative: Ger. Lrweiterungs- (urteil) ; 
Fr. ampliatif ; Ital. ampliativo. Ampliative 
Judgment is one in which the predicate adds 
something not already contained in the notion 
of the subject. It is contrasted with explica- 
‘ive or ANALYTIC JUDGMENT (q-v.). (R.A.) 
Amulet [Lat. amuletum): Ger. Amulet; 
Fr. amuletie; Sal. amuleio. A charm to 
ward off evils. Gems and other stones, 
pieces of metal, both usually engraved or 
stamped with some design ; pieces of parch- 
ment bearing sacred writing like the Jewish 
phylacteries—all ave common forms of the 
amulet. Although the word is first used by 
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Pliny, there can be no doubt that the custom 
of wearing amulets is a very ancient one. 

When spirits, heavenly bodies, and occult 
powers weie believed to work evil upon man, 
these charms were used to ward off or mini- 
mize the effects. Witchcraft was a potent 
cause of their employment, and still is, in 
Africa for example. Superstition so dominates 
the human mind that amulets were by no 
means uncommon even amongst adherents of 
the more spiritual religions, such as Judaism 
and Christianity. Early Christians wore the 
fish-symbol; and we find Chrysostom and 
Augustine protesting against similar usages. 
While common still amongst Eastern peoples 
and half-civilized tribes, and even amongst the 
superstitiously inclined of civilized peoples, 
amulets were condemned by the Christian 
Church as early as the Council of Trullo 
(692 A.D.) (B.M.W.) 

Amusia [Gr. d+poica, a muse]: Ger. 
Amusie; Fr. amusie ; Itul. amusia. The loss of 
the power to understand or to execute music; 
a defect in regard to music, analogous to 
aphasia in regard to speech. It presents 
types and varieties analogous to the types of 
speech disorders, 

The defect may be motor, as in a loss of the 
power to execute music by singing or by per- 
forming upon an instrument (motor amusia); 
or the loss of ability to comprehend and ap- 
preciate music (sensory amusia); or there may 
be a perverted musical sense (paramusia). 
Loss of musical memories constitutes amnesic 
amusia, 

In almost all cases, amusia involves some 
degree of aphasia, but cases of sensory and 
amnesic amusia (musical recognition) occur 
without aphasia. This fact, and the frequency 
with which the musical powers are retained in 
cases of aphasia, tend to establish the existence 
of a separate musical centre, situated usually 
in the left hemisphere, with close anatomical 
and functional connections with the centre 
of speech. Corresponding to word-deafness 
would be tone-deafness; and to word-blind- 
ness would be note-blindness. A subnormal 
capacity for the appreciation of music is very 
common in normal individuals in complete 
health and in the absence of any nervous 
defect; such persons lack ‘a musical ear,’ and 


in extreme cases approximate to a condition of 
amusia, 


8 (3.5.-5.M.B,) 
Literature: Exper, Aphasia, chap. x; Bas 
TIAN, Aphasia, 289-98; Brazier, Rev. 


Philos. (Oct. 1892); Wantascrex, Zeitech, 
f. ı sychol., xii, 1; MorsrLLI, Svmej. malat, 
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Thomson have elaborated the thesis that the 
ovum is predominantly anabolic, the spermato- 
zoon katabolic, thus giving these processes 
a rôle in evolution; and have extended this 
both to the female and male organisms—the 
former being supposed to have a predomi- 
nantly anabolic, the latter a katabolic diathesis 
—and to species. 

Literature: W. H. GASKELL, On the Struc- 
ture, Distribution, and Function of Visceral 
Nerves, J. of Physiol, vii. (1886), 47; M. 
Foster, art. Physiology, in Encyc. Brit. (gth 
ed.), xix; GEDDES and THOMSON, Evolution 
of Sex (1889). (C.L1.M.) 

Anaemia or Anemia [Gr. d+ alpa, blood] : 
Ger. Andmie, Blutarmuth; Fr. anémie; Ital. 
anemia. Bloodlessness, deficiency of blood: 
acute, when due to haemorrhage; chronie, 
when caused by a pathological condition of 
the blood. See Vaso-moror SYSTEM. 

Literature: Richet’s Dict. de Physiol., art. 
Anémie. (C.F.H.) 

Anaesthesia [Gr. ¢+aloOnow, feeling]: 
Ger. Unempjindlichkeit, Anästhesie; Fr. anes- 
thésie; Ital. anestesia. A loss or impairment of 
sensibility ; a condition characterized by such 
loss. 

Anaesthesia may be the result of a lesion 
in the nerve centres, or in the nerves supplying 
agiven part, or of a functional interference with 
any portion of the mechanism for receiving 
sense impressions (as by the action of drugs or 
anaesthetics), Anaesthesia usually involves 
loss of tactile sensibility, of pain (analgesia), 
and of temperature sensations, but in ex- 
ceptional cases any one of these may be lost 
and the others remain unimpaired. Several 
varieties of anaesthesia are distinguished; ac- 
cording to its origin, it is central or peripheral ; 
to its extent, general or local; to its degree, 
complete or incomplete; it may be unilateral 
(hemi-anaesthesia) when due to lesion of the 
spinal cord on the opposite side; it may be 
associated with severe pain in the part affected 
(anaesthesia dolorosa). Muscular anaesthesia 
indicates a loss of the muscle sense without 


ment., iv; Batpwin, Ment. Devel. in the 
Child and the Race, chap. xiv. § 2 (with 
bibliography); Energex, Brit. Med. J. (1894), 
ii. 1441; IRELAND, J. of Ment. Sci., xl. 354 
Also citations under SrezcH AND 17s DE- 
FECTS. (3.3.) 

An sich (Hegel) : see HEGELIAN TERMINO- 
Loey, V. 6. 

An und für sich [Ger.]. ‘In and for itself’; 
first used, it is said, by Baumgarten. See 
the glossaries under Kantian TERMI- 
xNoLoey (ding an sich) and HeGEL's 
‘TERMINOLOGY. (J.M.B.) 

Anabaptists (Gr. dvd, again, + Banrifer, to 
baptize]: Ger. Anabaptisten, Wiedertiufer ; Fr. 
Anabaptistes; Ital. Anabattisti. The name of 
the most extreme sect of the Reformation 
period, Setting out from the rejection of the 
sacrament of infant baptism, on the ground 
that personal profession, with baptism as the 
seal, alone suffices to salvation, they eventually 
aimed at a complete overthrow of the exist- 
ing social order, and the establishment of 
a Christian theocracy on the basis of com- 
munity of goods and of absolute personal 
equality. 

The principal names connected with the 
movement, which originated in Germany and 
had its most considerable influence there, are 
Thomas Minzer, Lutheran pastor of Zwickau, 
in Saxony (1521); Nikolaus Storch, the ‘ pro- 

het’ of Wittenberg; Rothmann, of Miinster, 
in Westphalia; and, above all, ‘John of 
Leyden’ (Johann Bockhold), who ruled Mün- 
ster for a year (1534-5), and, along with his 
followers, gave himself over to unbridled 
licence. He was put to death in 1536. The 
movement was closely connected with the 
‘Peasants’ War’ in Thuringia (1525). After 
the Bockhold rising had been suppressed with 
terrible severity, the sect disappeared ; but 
some of its teachings were soberly continued 
by Menno Simmons, the founder of the sect 
known as Mennonites. (R.M.W.) 

Anabolism|Gr. dvaBodj,athrowing up]: Ger. 
Anabolismus; Fr. anabolisme; Ital. anabolismo. 
The constructive or syuthetic metabolism | loss of other sensations; one form of it ap- 
whereby more complex chemical substances | pears as an awkwardness in movement, and 
are elaborated in the cell; associated with a |an inability to perform certain movements un- 
storage of energy, which is liberated by the | less guided and controlled by the eyes (see 


opposite process of katabolic Merasoris{ | Ataxia). Optical, auditory, gustatory, olfac- 
tory, thermal, and tactile anaesthesia (known 


as anaphia or apselaphesia) are sometimes 
used in reference to a loss of the special sense 
denoted. Psychic anaesthesia is a term (used 
between the constructive and a aaa by German writers) to denote a condition of 
changes which occur in the cell. Geddes and | impassiveness or apathy—a dullness or lack of 
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qv.) 

This term, which was suggested by Michael 
Foster and used by Gaskell in 1886, has 
served to bring out clearly the distinction 
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SEE! 


response to the usual motives, feelings, and im- 
pressions of life. It occurs in conditions of 
extreme preoccupation, ecstasy, grief, melan- 
cholia, and the like. See also ANAESTHE- 
TICS. (3.3.) 
Literature: Ricnet, Recherches sur la 
Sensibilité; JANET, Les Stigmates Mentaux des 
Hystériques (1893); Moxstus, Diagnostik 
d. Nervenkrankheiten, 185 ff. Also extended 
bibliography in Richet's Dict. de Physiol., 
art. Anesthésie, and references under PLEA- 
SURE AND PAIN. (J.M.B.) 
Anaesthetics: Ger. Betäubungsmittel; Fr. 
anesthésiques; Ital. anestetici. Substances 
producing diminished none in owe 
and especially to pai ALGESIA, q.V.). 
pasate ds pivedmninidiered by inhalation, 
injection, or local application, They differ 
considerably in their mode of action as well as 
in the accompanying physiological and psychic 
symptoms which they induce, Of prime im- 
portance is the distinction between general 
anaesthetics, which produce a general condition 
of insensibility with loss or profound modifica- 
tion of consciousness (ether, chloroform, nitrous 
oxide gas, &c.), and local anaesthetics, which 
are applied to, and affect directly, the part 
to be anaesthetized (ether spray, cocaine, 
&c.), (3.3. 
Chloroform was discovered and first used 
as an anaesthetic for an operation by Sir J. 
Simpson, in Edinburgh, 1847. Sulphuric ether 
was used for operation in Boston in 1846. 
Cf. Simpson, J. Med. Soc., viii. 415, and Works 
(1871), ii. 23. The term anaesthetic was 
proposed by Oliver Wendell Holmes, (J.m.B.) 
Literature: for the history, methods of use, 
and specific effects of anaesthetics, consult 
article by J, T. Cuover and G. H. Barney, in 
Quain’s Dict. of Med.; Nineteenth Cent. 
Pract. of Med. (sub verbo); Buxton, Anaes- 
thetics(1892); TURNBULL, The Advantages and 
Accidents of Artificial Anaesthesia(1890), Also 
citations under ANAESTHESIA, PsYCHIC EFFEOT 
or Druss, and literature there cited. 3.) 
Anagogic Interpretation (Gr. dvaywyxis, 
mystical + Lat. interpretatio]: Ger. erhebende 
Erklärung; Fr. interprétation anagogique; 
Ital. interpretazione anagogica. One of the 
ways of interpreting the so-called (in mediaeval 
times) ‘fourfold sense’ of Scripture. As con- 
trasted with allegorical interpretation, which 
refers to redemption as it is already known, 
anagogic extracts references to future revela- 
tions of things heavenly. 
This factitious kind of interpretation was 
known so early as the beginning of the sth 


century (Eucherius), and continued in use 
more or less till the Refurmation. It is trace- 
able probably to the fixity of dogma which 
left theologians little of essential interest to 
work upon. The following lines throw some 
light upon modes of approaching the Scrip 
tures then prevalent :— 

‘Litera gesta docet, quid credas allegoria, 

Moralis quid agas, quo tendas anagogia.’ 

(R.M.W.) 

Analgesia or Analgia [Gr. à + äyos, 
pain]: Ger. Schmerzlosigkett, Analgie, Analgesie; 
Fr. analgésie; Ital. analgesia, analgia. Im- 
pairment or loss of the sense of pain. 

It may occur without involving the loss of 
tactile sensibility. It occurs in the torpor 
induced by. ANAESTHETICS (q.v.), in certain 
forms of poisoning, in brain diseases (epilepsy, 
hysteria), &c.,and in diseases of the spinal cord. 
Emminghaususes the term Psychic Analgesiato 
indicate a lowered sensibility, an apathy and 
indifference to the opinions and feelings of 
others, or again, to indicate a loss of the finer 
moral, aesthetic, and social sensibilitses, See 
ANAESTHESIA, (3.3.) 

Literature. Physiological: Richet’s Dict. 
de Physiol., art, Anesthésie. Psychological: 
see PLEASURE AND PAIN. (3.M.B.) 

Analogical Characters: see Conver- 


GENCE. 

Analogies of Experience. The Analogien 
der Erfahrung of Kant are the rules according 
to which ‘unity of experience arises out of 
the multiplicity of perceptions’ (Krit. d. reinen 
Vernunft). They are the a priori principles 
which constitute the persistence of substance 
and the relations of causality and change in 
the phenomenal world. Cf. K ANTIAN TERMINO- 
LOGY, 11, 19, and KANTIANISM. 

Literature: citations in Erster, Wörterb. 
d. philos. Begriffe; Laas, Kant’s Analogien 
d. Erfahrung; the textbooks to Kant by 
Camp, Warsow, Srretina, and the histories 
of philosophy. (3.M.B.-K.@.) 

of Sensation: see Synaxs- 


Analogon rationis. Used by Leibnitz and 
Wolff for what appears to be reason in the 


animals. See citations in Eisler, Wérterb. 
d. philos. Begriffe, sub verbo. 
Analogous 


THESIA, 
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The term in its present biological use, as 
contrasted with homologous, was introduced 
by Richard Owen (The Archetype and Homo- 
logies of the Vertebrate Skeleton, 1848). (0.11.M.) 

Analogy (Gr. dvadoyla, proportion]: Ger. 
Analogie; Fr. analogie; Ital. analogia. (1) 
Agreement or similarity in general. (2) Pro- 
portion, i.e. agreement or equivalence be- 
tween the ratios or relationships present in 
different cases or objects. (3) Such agree- 
ment in relationship between two objects as 
gives real or apparent warrant for an argu- 
ment from Ananogy, in logic (q.v.). (4) 
Buch agreement between objects as leads to 
a use of analogous names, or to a naming of 
objects according to analogy. 

*Avadoyla is used by Plato. By Aristotle 
the term is defined (Eth. Nic., v. 3) as an 
equality of ratios, hence requiring for its ex- 
pression four terms; only, in case of such an 
expression as‘ A is to B as B is to C, the 
terms may be only virtually four, since B is 
taken twice. But as the application to the 
case of distributive justice at once shows, 
where the equal or fair distribution of two 
objects to two persons is in question, Aristotle 
does not conceive his ratio as necessarily 
merely quantitative, although he uses the 
cases of geometrical proportion as illustrative 
instances. Asa fact, the equality of qualita- 
tive ratios is very frequent in Aristotle's 
usage. So inthe instance (Metaph. ix. 6, 7) 
where Aristotle speaks of actual and poten- 
tial being as the ‘same by analogy’ in all 
things, because the statue is to its material 
as the waking man is to the sleeper. The 
usage of analogy thus defined is the one that 
has since become universal. The scholastic 
use of the adjective analo of terms 
equivocal in usage and applied to objects be- 
cause of some analogy between them, has an 
obvious basis in the Aristotelian usage. 

Analogous terms or names: equivocal 
terms, or names of double meaning, where the 
doubleness is due not to chance or to arbitrary 
choice, but to a known connection or an: 
between the objects thus homonymously 
named. (I.R) 

Analogy (in logic). A kind of resemblance. 
All derivative uses of the term bear traces of 
the original restriction to resemblance in rela- 
tions. Generally it may be defined as resem- 
blance in any feature that does not form part of 
the constitutive or defining marks whereby the 
classes to which the things compared are deter- 
mined. Analogical reasoning is therefore 
always external in character, and is suggestive 


rather than probative, Briefly: a form of argu- 
ment in which, by reason of the identity or 
similarity between the relationships believed 
or known to be present in two or more objects, 
we argue from characters observed or known 
to co-exist in one of them, to a similar co- 
existence, not yet observed, in the other, and 
so predict that this other, if corresponding to 
the first object in some features, will also 
correspond in still other features. (R.A.-J.R.) 

*Avadoyla is used by Aristotle in the specific 
sense of identity of ratios, but its cognates 
were employed by him with the same general 
meaning which they bear among modern 
writers. He did not designate any special type 
of reasoning analogical (though syllogisms 
turning on relations of proportion were re- 
cognized by the commentators); what in his 
scheme corresponds most closely to analogical 
reasoning is the argument from ‘example’ 
(mapáðetypa), Aristotle, Anal. Pr., ii. 4. 

Kant (Logik, Werke III. 320, ed. R. u. 8.) 
defines induction as inference from what is 
found in many particulars to the same as uni- 
versally present, and analogy as inference 
from many points of resemblance between two 
things to their resemblance in some other point. 
Mill (Logie, Bk. III. chap. xx) rightly rejects 
the Kantian distinction as artificial, and makes 
the distinctive worth of analogy the absence 
of knowledge or of assumption that the known 
features of resemblance from which the argu- 
ment starts are connected by any general law 
with the points as to which inference is made, 

Literature: Antstottn, Kant, Mix, as 
cited; Jevons, Princ. of Sci., chap. xxviii; 
Siewart, Logik, § 98; Bosangquer, Logic, Bk. 
II. chap. iii; Horre, Die Analogie (1873); 
W. Stern, Die Analogie im volksthiimlichen 
Denken (1893). (B.A.) 

(linguistic). Construction or 
adaptation of the mechanism of language in 
conformity with what is felt to be a predomi- 
nant type of mechanism for the expression of 
like ideas. 

The earliest grammatical system of the 
ancient Greeks, which was concerned pre- 
eminently with demonstrating that grammar 
is an art or réx»m governed by canons (xavdves), 
used the term analogy to express conformity 
to the established canons or inflectional schemes 
of the language; in the rhetorical schools the 
analogist came to be what we should now call 
a purist, In distinction from the older gram- 
mar, which was descriptive grammar, because 
it sought to record and arrange the facts, and 
artistic because it sought to establish canons 
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the modern historical grammar seeks to under- 
stand the facts in accordance with their lines 
of descent and the historical causes that gave 
them being. It uses the term, therefore, not 
in reference to conformity to canons, but to 
those historical changes of word-form and 
expression which arise under the operation of 
certain great psychological principles. Not 
being concerned with the notion of correct- 
ness or incorrectness, it cannot speak of ‘false’ 
analogy. When threble appears in place of 
treble, under influence of three, it is no more 
‘false’ than female in place of *femel (Fr. 
femelle), under influence of male, Chinee in 
place of Chinese (sing), or shay in place of 
chaise, is determined by the ratio tree : trees, 
or sea : seas, precisely as cherry in place of 
*cherris (Fr. cerise), or pea in place of *peas 
(Fr. pois), Allassociation of form in language 
is found to rest ultimately in association of 
ideas, Things and their names are indissolubly 
connected in the folk-consciousness. The 
natural instinct is therefore to express the 
like by the like, Association of idea leads 
therefore directly to association ofform. The 
assignment of the naming material to the idea 
material being guided by what is immediately 
present to consciousness, and not by a com- 
plete summary of the existing historical 
material, leads readily to associations which 
pervert historical conditions. Thus in Latin 
meridialis, ‘southern,’ and septentrionalis, 
‘northern,’ the common vowel ¢ induced a dis- 
tribution which caused that meridi- in the one, 
and septentri- in the other, should carry the 
body of the meaning. Consciousness of like 
function in the endings then extended -onalis 
from the latter to the former with the result 
meridionalis, 

Likeness of idea may be first suggested by 
resemblance of form, and this suggested like- 
ness of idea then result in complete adaptation 
of form. Such are the common phenomena of 
folk-etymology: thus, causey (Fr. chaussée) 
suggests that -ey may be intended to denote 
the same thing as way, and causeway results ; 
but still it is the association of idea, not that 
of form, which is ultimately responsible for the 
change, Mere resemblance of external form 
is never found to effect association without 
the intervention of ideas. The tendency of 
analogy is to eliminate the purposeless variety 
of form-material which mixture of dialect and 
the destructive action of phonetic laws have 
produced, and with which tradition offers to 


endow language, and to introduce unity and | logica. 


simplicity in place of diversity. 


Literature: H. PauL, Principien d. Sprach- 
gesch. (3rd ed., 1898), v5 STRONG-LOGE- 
MAN-WHEELER, Introd. to the Study of the 
Hist. of Language (1891), v; B. I. WAEELER, 
Analogy and the Scope of its Application in 
Language (1887). (B.1.W.) 

Analogy of Experience., A class-name 
given by Kant (Analogie der Arfan to 
the three a priori principles of substantiality, 
causality, and reciprocity or interaction, Cf, 
Kantian TermiwoLoGy (Erfahrung).  (3.R.) 

Analogy of Faith, and of Doctrine (in 
theology): Ger. Analogie (des Glaubens); Fr, 
analogie (de la foi); Ital. analogia (dt fedo), 
Phrases that sprang up in connection wi 
the interpretation of Scripture. Analogy of 
doctrine is set forth by Augustine in the 
principle that the interpretation ought to 
explain the more obscure passages by refer- 
ence to the ‘essential contents of Christian 
doctrine? When definite interpretation cannot 
be obtained, in spite of observance of this 
rule, it is to be inferred that the matter lies 
without the sphere of the essential doctrines 
of the Christian faith. Analogy of faith is 
regarded differently by Roman Catholics and 
Protestants respectively ; for the latter restrict 
the sphere of faith to the Bible. 

The Council of Trent strictly prohibited 
all interpretations which were not in agree- 
ment with the unanimous opinion of the 
Fathers. This opinion constituted a norm 
from which the analogy of faith set out, 
After the Reformation, the analogy of faith 
was defined as ‘the fundamental articles of 
fuith, or the principal chapters of the Christian 
faith, collected from the clearest testimony 
of the Scriptures,” In other words, inter- 
pretation ought to proceed, in doubtful cases, 
upon the analogy to be drawn from the 
consensus of Scripture in its perfectly lucid 
pas: These form the basis of faith. 
But the Reformed Church did not always 
hold to this attitude. It is notorious that 
tradition has been reinstated once more, and 
this in the form of creeds, of which many 
examples still exist. For Literature see 
ExEGESIS, (RM. w.) 

Analysis [Gr, årá\vos, from dvi +Avew, to 
loose]: Ger. Analyse; Fr. analyse; Ital, ana- 
lisi. The isolation of what is more elementary 
from what is more complex by whatever me- 
thod. Cf. the following terms. (J.™.B,, 4.7.8.) 

Analysis (in logic): Ger. logische Ana- 
lyse; Fr. analyse logique; Ital. analisi 
7 Literally a resolution, an unloosening 
of that which has been combined. The kinds 
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of analysis may therefore be analogous, but 
each will have its special character determined 
by the nature of the combination to be resolved. 

Even within the sphere of logic, this differ- 


ence is observable. Analysis means, in one 
sense, the exhibition of the logical form in- 
volved in concrete reasoning. In another sense, 
it is logical in kind, when the attempt is 
made to show the common character involved 
in all special cases where the procedure is of 
the nature of resolution of a given whole. 
That Aristotle called the central portion of 
his logical work Analytical Research indicates 
that in his view the problem of logic was to 
resolve the concrete facts of reasoning and 
demonstration into their elements. He dis- 
tinguished Prior Analytics (theory of infer- 
ence) from Posterior Analytics (theory of 
proof). The Greek mathematicians worked 
out in detail the relations of the analytical 
to the synthetical method (cf. Pappus, Coll. 
Math., Bk. VTI), and Descartes’ general descrip- 
tion of his method (see Port Royal Logic, 
Pt. IV) is an attempt to apply the same 
general conceptions as the Greek mathemati- 
cians had used to the whole sphere of know- 
ledge. Modern logic exhibits the tendency, 
not wholly justified, to identify analysis with 
induction aud synthesis with deduction. 
Literature: D. Stewart, Philos. ofthe Human 
Mind, Pt. II. viii; Donamet, Méth. dans les 
Sci. de Raisonnement; G. C. ROBERTSON, 
Philos. Remains, 82-99; Wunpt, Logik, II. 
1,i; Brsrizoe. C, 2, 2. (B.A.) 
Analysis (linguistic): see Synruzsts (lin- 


guistic). 

(method of, in education). The 
separating of a whole into its component 
parts, in order to discover their relations; 
as the analysis of a sentence, or of a chemical 
compound, 

The proper use of analysis in instruction 
depends upon the nature of the subject-matter 
and the age of the pupils. Herbartian writers 
often use the term in a peculiar sense, as 
denoting the preparation of the pupil's mind 
for the ready assimilation of new knowledge. 
The knowledge already possessed is ‘analysed’ 
in order to bring to the front the most appro- 
priate ideas and feelings. See Meraop (in 
education). 

Literature: Reis, Das erste Schuljabr, 
40-41; Hersart, Sci. of Educ, (trans. by 
Filkin), 154-8. (0.De @.) 

Analysis (psychical or mental): Ger. 
portin Analyse; Fr. analyse mentale; 

tal, analisi mentale. The mental function 


which proceeds by the progressive discrimina- 
tion of the parts or aspects of any kind of 
whole. (G.F.8., J.M.B.) 

Wolf defines analysis as follows: ‘The re- 
solution of a notion into the-.notions of those 
things which enter into its composition 
(Psychologia, 339). The attempt to give 
precision to the concept of mental analysis, 
however, is modern. 

Literature: Srumpr, Ton) sychologie,i. 96 ff. ; 
MernonG, Beitiiige zur Theorie der psychi- 
schen Analyse, in Zeitsch. f. Psychol., vi. 340 
and 417; H, Cornerros, Uber Verschmelzung 
und Analyse, in Vtljsch. f. wiss. Philos., xvi. 
(1892), 404 ff.; xvii. (1893), 30 f.; JAMES, 
Prine. of Psychol., ii. 344. Also the text- 
books of psychology, in which the mental 
function of analysis is often treated under Con- 
CEPTION or ABSTRACTION (q.v.). (G.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

(psychological): Ger. psycho- 
logische Analyse; Fr. analyse psychologique; 
Ital. analisi psicologica. A general method of 
psychological study, giving what is known as 
analytic psychology. 

Analysis or analytic procedure in psychology 
consists in the reduction of complex states of 
mind to the simpler elements or factors which 
compose them. This is the object of all science, 
psychological or other, and any method which 
accomplishes it is available. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as all psychological results are, in the 
last resort, brought to consciousness for veri- 
fication, and this verification requires a more 
or less independent analysis by introspection, 
the process of using introspection for purposes 
of analysis has become a recognized method 
called analysis, or introspective analysis (and 
its results analytic), in distinction from de- 
scription (and au gts 8 As a body its 
results are contrasted with those of genetic 
and those of experimental psychology. It 
is important that this should be distinguished 
from psychical or mental analysis (see 
topic above)—a distinction for which terms in 
the four languages are recommended. It is 
an instance of the general distinction between 
the terms Psycuicau (or mental) anD Psy- 
CHOLOGICAL (q.¥.). 

Literature: the textbooks of psychology. 

(J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Analytic (transcendental): see Kantian 

TERMINOLOGY. 
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obtained or obtainable by analysis of the 
notion of the subject; a judgment therefore 
which on the one hand requires no appeal to 
a ground in experience, and on the other 
hand has as its sufficient test the principle of 
contradiction. 

The name was introduced by Kant, and the 
distinction between analytic and synthetic 
judgments is fundamental in his theory of 
knowledge. The distinction is hardly of logical 
worth (cf. Sigwart, Logik, § 18). See Kantian 
‘TERMINOLOGY. (B.A.) 

The synthetic judgment, on the other hand, 
is one of which the predicate is not obtainable 
by analysis of the subject, but is something 
added to the subject in the act of judging. The 
predicate is, therefore, either obtained by 
experience or contributed by the mind, the 
latter being the alternative which Kant dis- 
cusses and affirms in his ‘ synthetic judgmeuts 
a priori? See Kantian TERMINOLOGY. 

The value of the distinction would seem to 
depend largely upon one’s view of JuDGMENT 
(q.v.); i.e. upon whether judgment is psycho- 
logically a function of change in mental content 
or one of mere recognition of such change as 
takes place in conception. If the latter—as 
in varying forms is the later aud more ade- 
quate view—then the growth of conception, 
involving both analysis and synthesis, covers 
at once the two contrasted cases; and judg- 
met in all of its forms represents analysis. 
The syuthetic aspect of conception is simply 
the growth of experience itself; and the 
identification of, e.g., A B (the later experience) 
with A (the earlier), giving A =A B,an appa- 
rently synthetic judgment, is psychologically 
only the recognition by analysis of the growth 
of A into AB. This view, which may be called 
the conceptual interpretation of judgment, 
applies to the combination of judgments in 
the syllogism (cf. the writer's Handb. of 
Psychol., i. chap. xiv). In cases of the so- 
called ‘synthetic a priori,’ what is ‘added’ is 
not content, but character or relation, i.e. 
universality, and this again is not a matter 
of judgment. To have a universal is not to 
judge the particular differently, but to think 
what is not particular; so judgment again 
here is but the recognition in analytic terms 
of what is thought. (3...) 

A distinction partially corresponding to 
that between analytic and synthetic judg- 


philosophical relations [of relations considered 
as objects of consciousness], viz. resemblance, 
identity, relations of time and place, propor- 
tion in quantity or number, degrees in any 
quality, contrariety, and causation. These 
relations may be divided into two classes: 
into such as depend entirely on the ideas 
which are compared together, and such as 
may be chang’d without any change in the 
ideas. "Tis from the idea of a triangle that 
we discover the relation of equality which its 
three angles bear to two right ones; and this 
relation is invariable as long as our idea re- 
mains the same. On the contrary, the rela- 
tions of contiguity and distance betwixt two 
objects may be changed merely by an altera- 
tion of their place, without any change in the 
objects themselves or in their ideas; and the 
place depends on a hundied different accidents 
that cannot be foreseen by tlhe mind’ The 
first class of relations are called by Hume 
‘relations of ideas, and the second class 
‘matters of fact.’ 

The Humian distinction, inherited from 
Locke, is not coincident with the Kantian. 
For instance, the proposition 2+ 2 = 4 is not 
an analytic judgment in the Kantian sense ; 
for the concept of 2+2 need not include, as 
part of its recognized content, equality to 4. 
But the proposition expresses what Hume 
calls a relation of ideas; for it lies in the 
intrinsic nature of 2+2 and 4 to be equal 
to each other. The same holds true of all 
mathematical identities. Similarly, Hume 
would rank many geometrical judgments 
under the same head, though there is no 
reason to suppose that he would have admitted 
them to be unalytical in the Kantian sense. 

It may be maintained that the Locke-Hume 
distinction, or a distinction framed on similar 
lines, is of far more vital importance to the 
theory of knowledge than the distinction be- 
tween synthetic and analytic judgments as 
formulated by Leibnitz and Kant. J. Berg- 
mann has criticized the Kantian system from 
this point of view, though without reference 
to Hume (Gesch, d. Philos., 32~7).  Riehl’s 
distinction between Urtheile and begriffliche 
Siitze (Viljsch. f. wiss. Philos, xvi. 13 f.), 
and the analogous distinction of von krios 
between Real- Urtheile and Beziehungs- 
Urtheile, are akin to that of Hume between 
_ sy’ relations of ideas and matters of fact. The 
ments, but by no means coincident with it, | antithesis between ‘ bare conjunction’ and 
plays a most important part in the philosophies 4 connection, which plays so large 
of Locke and Hume. Hume states it as |a part in the phi 


ilosophy of Bradley, 
follows: ‘There are seven different kinds of | on similar lines (suv la patioa * Gnutenalh 
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tion and the Contrary,’ Mind, N.S., No. 20, 
reprinted in Appendix to Appearance and 


Reality, 2nd ed.). (G.F.8.) 

Analytic Method: Ger. analytische Me- 
thode; Fr. méthode analytique; ltal. metodo 
analitico. See Anatysis (psychological) and 
METHOD. 

Anamnesis [Gr. dvápvnoıs]: see Remmis- 
CENCE. 

Anaphase [Gr. dvd+qdois, appearance] ; 
Ger. Anaphase; Fr. anaphase; Ital. anafasi. 
The later phase of mitosis, or complex nuclear- 
division, in which the chromosomes are drawn 
apart so as to divide their substance between 
the daughter-nuclei. See Rerpropucrion. It 
was first used by Strasburger in 1884. 

Literature: STRASBURGER, Neue Unter- 
suchungen über den Befruchtungsvorgang bei 
den Phanerogamen, als Grundlage für eine 
Theorie der Zeugung; E. B. Witson, The 
Cell in Devel. and Inheritance (1896, with 
full bibliography). (C.tn.M.) 

Anaphia | Gr. å +áġpń, touch]: Ger. Anaphe, 
Anaphie; Fr. anaphie (rarely used; special 
forms are paresthésie, anesthésie tactile, &e.) ; 
Ital, anafesia. See ANAESTHESIA. G.) 

Anarchism [Gr. d-+dpxń, government]: 
Ger. Anarchismus; Fr. anarchisme; Ital. an- 
archismo. The doctrine that every form of 
government is noxious, and that the individual 
should be absolutely free to act as he thinks 
proper. Godwin’s Political Justice (1793) 
puts forward, first in modern times, as the 
ultimate goal of political progress, ‘the dis- 
solution of political government, of that brute 
engine, which has been the only perennial 
spring of the vices of mankind’ (Bk. V. chap. 
xxiv, end). (F.0.M.—H.8.) 

The growth of modern anarchism as such 
may be dated from the writings of Pierre 
Joseph Proudhon (1809-65). Proudhon is 
best known by his youthful essay, Qu'est-ce que 
la propriété ?—containing the famous answer : 
«La propriété c'est le vol? His principal work 
was La Philosophie de la Misère, published in 
1846. Himself a labouring man, Proudhon 
felt deeply the wretchedness of his class, which 
he explained, much as socialists have done, 
by capitalist competition and capitalist 
monopoly, No satisfactory state of things 
was attainable, he thought, until the labourer 
should receive the whole prodace of his labour. 
But he looked for the remedy in unlimited 
individual freedom, not in state control. 
The next eminent teacher of anarchism was 
the German schoolmaster, Caspar Schmidt 
(1806-56), who took the nom de plume of 


Max Stirner, and expounded his doctrine in 
The Individual and hie Property, published in 
the same year as The Philosophy of Misery. Not 
a man of action, but a philosopher bewildered 
with much thinking, Max Stirner rejected 
not only all existing authorities secular or 
ecclesiastical, but every idea, such as God or 
humanity, which tended to limit the absolute 
self-determination of the individual. ‘I derive 
all right and justification from myself alone; 
for I am entitled to everything which I have 
power to take or to do.’ But these reveries 
also failed to take hold on the public. For 
many years after 1848 anarchism appeared to 
be on the decline, and certainly was not a 
political force. The revival of anarchism, and 
the fullest development of whatever brutal 
and destructive tendencies may be implicit in 
it, are the work of Russian revolutionists. Of 
noble birth, and at first an officer in the 
Russian army, Michael Bakunin (1814- 
96), before reaching the age of thirty, had 
convinced himself that anarchy was the only 
tolerable state of man, and the destruction of 
all existing laws, institutions, and beliefs the 
most imperative, indeed the one imperative, 
duty. Bakunin's writings, though numerous, 
are fragmentary. But it is he and his school 
who have done most to prompt the many 
murders and attempts to murder characteristic 
of anarchism at the present day. The eminent 
geographer Elisée Réclus, a singularly up- 
right and amiable man, cherishes the pleasing 
fancy that all men are, like himself, anxious to 
further the welfare of humanity, Auberon 
Herbert disapproves of compulsory taxation, 
and would trust the maintenance of the State 
to voluntary liberality. Even from the writ- 
ings of Herbert Spencer passages might 
be extracted almost as startling in their 
restriction of the province of government. 
Thus anarchism, like its counterpart socialism, 
admits of innumerable degrees. The crimes 
which in recent years have marked the course 
of anarchism may be explained (1) by the 
savage fanaticism which Russian anarchists 
have infused into the party ; (2) by the pressure 
of misery in Russia, and, to a less extent, in 
Spain and Italy; and (3) by the spread of a 
moral malady, not confined to anarchists, which 
makes many people regard assassination as a 
venial method of promoting and advertising 
political changes. See SocrarisM. 
Literature: E. V. ZENKER, Anarchism, a 
Criticism and History of the Anarchist 
Theory (with bibliographical references); L. 
Proar, Political Crime; Lomproso and 
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Loscut, Le Crime Politique; BERNICOLI, 
L’Anaichia ; GAROFALO, Criminologie ; Tosti, 
in Polit. Sci. Quait., xiv. 3. (F.C.M.) 
Anarthoscope: see Posrriom AND MOVE- 
MENT (illusions of). 
(Gr. à + ap%pov, a joint]: 
Ger. Anarthrie; Fr. anarthvie ; Ital. anartria. 
Loss of, or ext me difficulty in, articulation, 
especially from difficulty in moving the tongue, 
owing to paralysis of the hypoglossus nerve 
It is a characteristic symptom in bulbar 
paralysis; is a muscular and wholly peri- 
pheral defect; and involves no cerebral or 
central aphasic symptoms, Of special forms 
of anarthric defects may be mentioned: (1) 
Lat1ine (q.v.), an indistinct utterance due to 
lack of precision in articulation, which would 
be normal in childhood, but should disappear 
with education (see also ALALIA); (2) STAM- 
MERING (av), and also Srutrertne (q.v.); 
and (3) Aphthongia, a rare disorder in which 
speech is impossible owing to a spasm of the 
hypoglossus, which sets in whenever speech is 
attempted. Cf Bastian, Aphasia (1898), chap. 
iv. See Spzecu anp its Dereors (also for 
Literature). (3.J.) 
Anaxagoras. (cir. 500-428 3.c.) Ionian 
philosopher. Spent nearly 30 years in Athens, 
where he enjoyed the friendship of Pericles; 
was finally banished on a charge of impiety. 
See Pre-Socratic Puiosoruy (Ionics). 
Anaxarchus. Lived in the 4th century 
B.C. A Greek philosopher, born in Abdera. 
An intimate of Alexander the Great. 
Anaxilaus. Lived during the 1st century 
B.0, A physician and Pythagorean philosopher, 
born in Larissa. His skill in natural philosophy 
brought upon him the charge of practising 
magic, for which he was banished from Rome 
by Augustus. 
der. (cir. 610-546 B.0.) The 
second of the Ionian physical philosophers; 
a pupil and friend of Thales, the first. 
He is said to have invented the sundial, and 
to have taught the obliquity of the ecliptic, the 
globe-shape of both the earth and the sun, and 
the infinitude of worlds, See Pre-Socraric 
PurLosorsy (Ionics). 
es. Lived probably about 500 
B.C. An eminent Ionian i apa philosopher, 
whose opinions are recorded by Theophrastus. 
See Pre-Socratio PurLosorny (Ionics). 
Ancestor Worship [OF. ancestre, frum 
Lat. antecessor, one who goes before): Ger. 
Abmeneult; Fr. culte des ancétres; Ital. culto 
degli antenati, The worship of dead ances- 
tors, (3.M.B., G.F.8.) 


still in a trausition stage. 
among peoples of the Indo-European, the 
Mongolian, and, in some degree, the Semitic 
stock. But the preci:e re'ation of this social 
and family idea to the prevalent religion, and 
the reasons for the growth of the custom, ure 
as yet in dispute. 


V. ADRIAN, 
u. europäischer Völker; DE DEAUREPAIRE, 


The whole question of ancestor worship is 
It is prevalent 


Literature: Cavanp, Ueber Totenverehrung 


bei einigen d. indog. Völker; ROBERTSON 
Situ, Religion of the Semites; F. B, JEVONS, 


Introd. to the Hist. of Religion; MAINE, 
Early Law and Custom; H. Spenorr, Socio- 
logy; F. Max Mitrzr, Anthropol. Religion; 
Der Héhenkultus asiatischer 


Du culte des ancétres chez les Romains; 
Botinars and Pauus, Culte des Morts dans 
l Emp. Céleste et l'Anuam; E. Carp, Evo- 
lution of Religion, 1. 239 f. (R.M.W.) 

Ancestral Inheritance: see Gasron’s 
Law (of ancestral inheritance). 

Andronicus Rhodus (of Rhodes). He 
lived about 80 B.c.; collected and arranged 
the writings of Aristotle. See PERIPATETIOS. 

Angel, Angelology [Gr. äyyeàos, a mes- 
senger, + Adyos, discourse]: Ger. Engel, Angelo- 
logie; Fr. ange, angélologie; Ital. angelo, 
angelologia. A messenger, i.e. one entrusted 
with a special mission; but, in theology, 
either a theophany or, more usually, a spiritual 
being intermediate between God and man. 
Angelology is a systematic discussion of the 
nature and office of angels. 

The conception of angels may be said to 
have flourished in three main periods: (1) that 
represented by the scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments; (2) the period of the Alex- 
andrian school and of the early ‘ heretics’ — 
the Gnostics and Manichaeans; (3) in the 
mediaeval thought of the Latin Church, 
Parallel beings are, of course, incident to 
many pre-Christian faiths. 

Literature: Scnuraz, Bib, Theol. of the Old 
Testament; Weiss, Bib. Theol.of tle New Testa- 
ment ; works on the ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL 
(q-v.); Marrer, F.C. Baur, Larsrvs,and MAN- 
sEL on Gnosticism (q.¥.); works of F.C.Baur, 
BEAUSOBRE, TRECHSEL, FLÜGEL, GEYLER, 
and KessLeR on MAxNIcHARISM (q.v.); 
Aguixas, Summa Totius Theol, i. 44-74, 
99, 105-15; S. J. Huwren, Dogmatic ‘I'heol., 
ii. 265 f.; P. p'Eacone, Il Teismo ata; 
relative arts, in Herzoo, Hastinos, ÛHEYNE 
(Dictionar'es). (R.M.w.) 

Anger [ME. anger]: Ger. Zorn; Fr. 
colère; Ital. collera. A painful emotion essen- 
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tially characterized by the tendency to destroy | ‘On the Border Territory between the Animal 
or to break down opposition. (G.F.S.—J.M.B.) | and Vegetable Kingdoms,’ should be consulted. 
Anger is usually considered one of the} At present the higher animals are readily dis- 
primitive emotions, closely associated with| tinguished from the higher plants by the 
fear, and is thought to have arisen in con-|nature of their life-history and mode of de- 
nection with the reactions of defence which | velopment, by the manner of their nutrition, 
situations of fear would call out. Both psy-| by the distribution of energy rendered possible 
chologically and in its muscular (and other)| by a more or less developed nervous system, 
expressions, however, it tends to supersede and by the relative preponderance of certain 
fear, taking on forms of positive opposition | qualities of the protoplasm which is common 
and aggression, where fear alone results in| to both animals and plants. Only among 
inaction or flight. The expressions of anger|some of the lower organisms do we find any 
—apart from organic changes—involve the difficulty. And it is now generally agreed 
muscles of the eyebrows and jaws, facts which | that ‘in grouping organisms as plants or as 
suggest the utilities of clear vision with animals, we are not called upon to apply a 
protection of the eyes, and biting. The vaso- | definition, but to consider the multifarious 
motor changes are those of intense flushing ; | evidences of historical evolution’ (Lankester). 
rather than the reverse, as in cases of extreme |‘ The real question at issue in determining 
fear. Cf. EMOTIONAL EXPRESSION. the position of any doubtful organism is not 
Literature: Bary, Emotions and Will, chap. | the possession of this, that, or the other char- 
ix; Darwin, Expression of Emotions, 240 f. ; | acter which may have been used to ticket the 
Jessen, Versuch ü. Psychol. ; James, Princ. of animal or vegetable kingdom, but whether the 
Psychol., ii. 409, 460, 478 5 H. M. STANLEY, | whole life-history of the organism indicates 
Evolutionary Psychol. of Feeling, chap. x;ja nearer blood-relationship to groups of un- 
Stovur, Manual of Psychol., 307 f. (J.M.B.,G.F.S.) doubted plants or undoubted animals. All 
Angiosthenia: see AsTHENIA. simple forms should be regarded as so far 
Angles of Displacement: Ger. Erheb-| common property that they should be studied 
ungswinkel und Seitenwendungswinkel (des | equally by zoologists and botanists’ (D. H. 
Blickes); Fr. angle ascensionnel du regard et | Scott). ; 
angle de déplacement latéral (de Vail); Ital.| Literature : Huxzey, Collected Essays, viii, 
angoli di spostamento visuale. The angles of | Essay vi; Hazcxet, Phylogenie der Protesta 
vertical and lateral displacement (see DoNDERS’ |u. Pflanzen; TrecHEM, Traité de Botanique 
Law) are used by Helmholtz to determine the | (2nd ed.); LanxestER, art. Protozoa, Encyc. 
direction of the line of regard. The former | Brit. (gth ed.). (0.L1.M.) 
measures the departure of the plane of regard,| Animal Heat: Ger. thierische Wärme; 
upwards or downwards, from the primary| Fr. chaleur animale; Ital. calore animale. 
position; the latter is the angle made by the | The heat of the living animal body is a con- 
present line of regard with the median line of | tinuous evolution of energy due in ultimate 
the plane of regard. analysis to combustion of constituents of the 
Literature: Hxtmnoxrz, Physiol. Optik | tissues or food materials. 
(and ed.), 617. (e.8.t.)| Animals were formerly divided into warm- 
Anglo-Catholic (or Oxford) Movement: blooded (mammals and birds) and cold-blooded. 
see TRACTARIANISM. A more exact designation, now generally used, 
Anima: seo TERMINOLOGY (Latin). classes them as: (1) homothermous (of uni- 
Anima Mundi [Lat.] : see WorLn SouL. | form body temperature), birds and mammals, 
Animal [Lat.]: Ger. Thier; Fr. animal;|and (2) poikilothermous (of variable tem- 
Ital. animale. ere is no short and simple| perature), all other animals. Homothermous 
definition by which the animal can be so animals maintain a uniform body temperature 
labelled us to be clearly distinguished from | by means of heat-regulating mechanisms which 
the plant, Perhaps the nearest approach we | control both heat production (contraction of 
can make to such a concise definition is that | muscles, shivering) and heat dissipation (fluff- 
an animal is a living organism which is unable 
to manufacture protoplasm from inorganic 
materials. Cf. Lire, and Vrrau PROPER- 
TIES. 


ing up of feathers or hair, perspirat ion), paling 

or blushing of the skin (see Vaso-MoroR 

System). The normal temperature for man is 

about 37-1°C. (98-8°F.) for the armpit, 37-3" C. 

For a sketch of the earlier stages in the |in the mouth, 37-6°C. in the rectum. Muscle 

concept ‘animal,’ Huxley’s article (see below), |is the great heat-producing tissue ; the large 
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tiste, animalculiste ; Ital. animalculista. 
One who believes that the male germinal cell or 
spermatozoon is or contains a miniature model 
of the organism into which it is to develop. 
Ludwig Hamm, a pupil of Leeuwenhoeck 
(1677), is credited with the discovery of the 
spermatozoon. By many it was regarded as 
a parasitic animal; and Johann Miiller, in 
1842, regarded the question as undecided. 
But Spallanzani (1786) showed that the 
fertilizing power lay not in the fluid but in 
the contained spermatozoa. The animalculist 
believed that each spermatozoon contained 
in miniature the future organism which, in 
the early stages of its development, received 
nutriment from the ovam. Together with the 
ovists they are classed as preformationists 
or preformists. The development of the 
modern cell-theory has made the animaleulist 
hypothesis, in anything like its original form, 
quite untenable. Cf. PREFORMATION. 
Literature: Y. DELAGE, Piotoplasma .. .et 
T Hérédité (1895). (0.14.M.) 
Animism (in anthropology) [Lat. anima, 
soul]: Ger. Animismus; Fr. animisme; Ital. 
animismo, dottrina animistica. There are 
three more or less current uses of the term 
Animism in ethnology and the science of 
religions: (1) it signifies belief in the ani- 
mation of all nature, which does not imply 
the existence of agents distinct from visible 
bodies; (2) the belief in something dwelling 
in bodies but distinct from them; this 
something, however, may still be material; 
(3) the belief that bodies are animated or 
inhabited by the ghosts of departed men. 
The second usage is in the main that of 
Tylor; the third view is developed in the 
GHOST-THEORY (q.v.) of Spencer. It is the 
second meaning which—especially in its 
higher form, and independently of the truth of 
the ghost-theory—illustrates the principle of 
PERSONIFICATION (q.¥.). _ (1.M.-J.M.B-G.F.8.) 
Animism, in some of its forms, is one of 
the most important principles pervading the 
philosophy of primitive peoples, and has left 
its traces upon customs and habits of thought 
in all stages of culture down to the present, 
Its most ific application was to the ex- 
planation of the forces of nature. Everything 
not obviously to be accounted for by material 
causes was believed to be in some way animated. 
The sun and moon, the winds and rains, the 
harvest and dearth, good and ill fortune, sick- 
ness and death were conceived of as animate 


bei to be feared and appeased, to be 
Bataia and aitended, . 


glands, notably the liver, rank next; and the 
brain has also been proved to be an important 
heat-producing organ. 

Literature: A. Mosso, Die Temperature des 
Gehirns (Leipzig, 1894) ; general works given 
under Puysi0Loey. (C.¥.B.) 

Animal Magnetism: see Hypnosis. 

Animal Psychology: Ger. /'hierpsycho- 
logie; Fr. psychologie animale; Ital. psicologia 
animale. See COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY, 
and PSYCHOLOGY. 

Animal Worship: Ger. Verehrung der 
Thiere, Thierverehrung ; Fr. culte des animaux ; 
Ital. culto degli animali. As the name in- 
dicates, Animal Worship implies either (1) 
that animals are believed to possess in some 
crude sense deities worthy of worship; or 
(2) that they are associated with some sacred 
person, conception, or custom, and are there- 
fore sanctified. 

(x) This is the earlier phase, and is inti- 
mately connected with the psychological ideas 
incident to primitive Anrmism(q.v.). In this 
early stage, too, social reasons, whatever they 
may have been, especially in connection with 
Toremism (q.v.), were potent. (2) At a later 
stage, when Frrionism (q.v.) was fully 
developed, certain animals came to be re- 
garded as incarnations of divinities or, still 
later, as specially sacred to some god. The 
ancient Egyptian religion, Brahmanism, and 
contemporary Hinduism are the most noted 
instances of this. The entire subject is still 
obscure. 

Literature: TyLor, Primitive Culture, i. 
467 £3 ii. 229 f. The view which ex- 
cludes the influence of Totemism is represented 
by Wieprmann in Die Religion d. alten 
Aegypter, 94 f£. See also Frazer, The 
Golden Bough, and many notes in his edition 
of Pausanias. (R.M.W.) 

Animalcule [Lat. animalculwm, little 
animal]: Ger. Tierchen; Fr. animalcule; Ital. 
animaletto, animaleulo, (1) A vague term 
for a microscopic organism, now called micro- 
organisms; generally applied to the infusoria. 

sed in early times for any small animal. 
More speaks of flies and gnats and such-like 
bold alcula; and Carlyle calls the spiders 
the basest of created animalcules. The use of 
the microscope caused a narrowing of the 
usage. (0.11..M.) 

(2) Used by Leeuwenhoeck and his pupils 
(1677) for the preformed germ of man, and 
other animals, in the spermatozoon. See Anr- 
MALOULIBT, (E.M.) 

Animalculist: Ger. Präformist; Fr. 
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The theory of animism of Herbert Spencer 
(3) includes the belief in the existence of a 
human spirit apart from the body and surviv- 
ing the death of the body in a life after death. 
This conception may have been suggested by 
the experiences of dreams and trance, of visions, 
and by the attacks of nervous disease. Around 
it has developed an elaborate variety of cus- 
toms and beliefs affecting almost all the exi- 
gencies and fortunes of life. The worship of 
ancestors, the transmigration of souls, the 
doctrine of the life beyond the grave, the magi- 


cal influencing of other persons and events by 
Clonus: Ger. Fussclonus; Fr. clonus 


sorcery and witchcraft, the intercourse with 
demons and fairies, and a host of superstitious du pied; Ital. clono del piede. A tendon reflex 
customs and rules of conduct, all find a more (see REFLEX ACTION) diagnostic of lateral 
or less definite origin in one or another of the | SoLerosis (q.v), spastic PARALYSIS (q. vs 
ramifications of this primitive conception. | and other diseases of the spinal cord. It is 
These two doctrines—the existence of powerful produced by artificially flexing the foot at the 
spirits or deities in nature and of individual | ankle, and consists of rhythmical contractions 
souls as separate from and surviving the body | of the muscles of the calf of the leg. _ (4.H.) 
—form the two great dogmas of developed| Anlage [Ger.]: there is no adequate 
religious animism. French term, the best translation is rudiment 
A specific development of this general belief | (x-p.); Ital. rudimento (E.M.). See RUDIMENT, 
is known as Ferionsm (q-v.); in this doctrine |and cf. Dısrosrmon. It is contrary to the 
the connection of the spirit or force with | genius of the English language, and especially 
some material representative becomes of fun- | to scientific usage, to introduce non-classical 
damental importance. The meaning of the | words, such as Anlage, preserving the inflec- 
fetich is, however, in dispute. Cf. also Macio,|tions. Its use is, therefore, not recom- 
EJECTION, and InrRoJECTION. (3.J.-J.M.B,) | mended. See TERMINOLOGY (German). (H.H.) 
Literature; A. RÉVILLE, Prolégomènes de Annett or Annet, Peter. (died 1769.) 
l'Hist. des Religions; GOBLET D'ÅLVIELIA, | An English deistical writer. 
L'idée de Dieu d'après VAnthropol. et| Annihilation [Pat. Lat. adnihilare, ad + 
Y'Hist.; TyLor, Primitive Culture, chapters | nihil, to bring to nought]: Ger. Vernichtung; 
on Animism; also in briefer form in the art. | Fr. annihilation ; Ital. annientamento. The 
Animism in Encyc. Brit, and in chap. xiv | doctrine which teaches complete destruction 
of Tylor’s Anthropology ; H. Spencer, Princ. | of the wicked or ‘ unregenerate,’ as opposed to 
of Sociol.; F. B. JEVONS, An Introd. to the | their eternal punishment in the world to come, 
Hist. of Religion; GIRARD DE Bratz, | is called Annihilationism. i 
Mythol. Comparée (1 878); J. G. FRAZER, The| This dogma has never been formally in- 
Golden Bough (1890). (u.M.-J.J.) | corporated in any creed, but has been taught 
‘Animism (in philosophy). The view that|from time to time by various theologians, 
the soul (anima however conceived, is the | though seldom in its full force. — (Cf. Con- 
cause or principle of life. DITIONAL Immortatiry.) Arnobius of Sicca 
Applied to Aristotle's theory ofthe relation | (cir. 310 A.D.) and Faustus Socinus are its 
of soul and body, and held by the Stoics. | older representatives, In modern times 
The point of view was developed and refined | E. White, of Hereford, England (1846), and 
by the scholastics, without, however, losing | C. F. Hudson, of New England, have written 
the material connotation of the term which | the most important books on the subject. 
attaches to theGreek conception. Applied also Richard Rothe is the most distinguished theo- 
to the theory of WORLD Sou (q.v.), and illus- | logian who has paid attention to it. It was 
trated in Hxxozoism (q.v.). It is ‘attributed | held by Whately and Isaac Barrow, and Locke 
to Leibnitz (see Monaponoey); and finally made reference to it. Í 
it is used to express the form of Vırarısm| Literature: SALMOND, The Christ. Doc- 
qv) which makes life (or life and mind) the | trine of Immortality, 594 f.; for Locke, see 
irective principle in evolution and growth. | LorD Kina, Life of Locke, ii. 139 f. (RM.wW.) 
Logically considered, philosophical animism is Annunciation [Lat. annunciutio, ad + 
S 49 


an early and cruder form of the monism 
which takes on a more refined pħase in SPIRI- 
TUALISM (q.v). 

Literature: see the citations in EISLER, 
Wörterb. d. phi'os. Begriffe, sub verbo; 
Wonvt, Syst. d. Philos 210; PAULSEN, 
Introd. to Philos. (Eng. trans.). (3.M.B.) 

Anisometropia [Gr. d + tos, equal, + 
pérpov, œ measure, + OY, the eye]: Ger 
Anisometropie; Fr. anisométrie; 1 t 
metropia. An inequality in the refractive 
mechanism of the two eyes. See Vision 
(defects of). 3.3.) 
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nuntiare, to announce to]: Ger. Verkiin-| malia mentale. A marked deviation from the 
digung; Fr. annonciation; Ital. annunzia-| normal or typical mental endowment or func- 
zione. The name given to the visit of the] tioning; any such irregularity implying some- 
angel Gabriel to Mary, when he announced | thing exceptional or unusual. The term 
the beginning of the Incarnation. anomaly is used in reference to physicai 
The origin of the Church feast-day is un- | structures and functions, to mental processes 
known. Documentary evidence for it exists | and traits, as well as to general occurrences. 
so far back as 492 A.D. It is now observed on | Many of the traits and symptoms studied in 
March 25, though December 18 and the fourth | abnormal psychology can be characterized as 
Sundayin Advent were assigned by the Council | mental anomalies, 0.3.) 
of Toledo (656) and the Milan Church respec-| Anorthopia [Gr. 4+ dp6és, straight, +d, 
tively. The controversy on the subject raged eye]: Ger, Anorthopie; Fr. strabisme; Ital. 
in the Latin Church from the rth till the anortopia. Obliquity of vision; squinting. 
15th century, and was fivally ended by Six-]See Viston (defects of). (s.3.) 
tus IV, in 1480, when the feast was sanctioned Anorthoscope: see LABORATORY AND 
with a special office. It thus passed from the Apparatus, III. B, (a), (9). 
Eastern into the Western Church. (R.M.W.)| Anosmia (Gr. d+éonn, smell]: Ger. An- 
Anodyne [Gr. à + div, pain]: Ger. | osmie, Anosmia; Fr. anosmie; Ital. anosmia. 
schmerzstillendes (or linderndes) Mittel; Fr.| Lack, loss, or impairment of the sense of smell j 
anodin; Ital. anodino. A remedy which re- olfactory anaesthesia, Like all defects of the 
lieves pain by lowering the irritability of local | special senses, it may be due to disorder of or 
nerves or of the brain; called ulso analgesic | interference with the function of any portion 
(T. Lauder-Brunton). (C.F.H.) | of the sense-mechanism from centre to peri- 
Anoia, Anoea, Anoesia [Gr. dvoa, want | phery. Aside from local disorders and injuries 
of understanding]: Ger. Blödsinn, Anoia:}to the head, it may result from tumours, or 
Fr. idiotie, imbécillité; Ital. anoiu, idiozia. | from the decline of sensibility with old age and 
wee bs Sa Sle may oa associated with other symptoms of 
olour- m. Å suggested | loss of function i 
E E the Guana Anomales Tarbes retraining pinch cal pt 
system. Colour equations which hold for one} Literature: Ro: is. 
individual hold also with very slight excep: | Syst. (1881-5); erin id Pr gs 
tions for nearly every other individual ; the | Geruchs ; ÅRONSOHN, Zur Physiol d Geras 
exceptional cases also all belong, so far as yet | (1886); J. Passy, Sur les sensations olfactiv 
ihe to a single type called the Anomalous Année Psychol., ii, 382 f. (j D 
ystem. Jer.): a 
zehi individuals are few in number ; out of (Catania ee oe ee 
Seventy persons examined in this respect by] Anselm . - i 
König and Dieterici three only had he sa of Lanfranc ipia A te Norm 
tional colour-system. They were first noticed where he became a monk and succeed ry 
by Lord Rayleigh, later by Dondeis, and they | frane as prior. He became abbot of Bee d 
have been thoroughly tested by means of archbishop of Canterbu See Onror, F 
a Hight equationsby hes. and Dieterici. | ARGUMENT, and THEISM. i rt | 
e abnormality exists only in red and green, Argum n i 
and it may be described by saying that the | of God): see Otoi fme Monee 
pe ot the po constituent of white light | Anselm, of Canterbury, fa +5 bi 
as a transitional position between the red y nism hit 
ps a a green curve of the normal eye, HEren iia aaraa 
o make yellow out of red and green they 7 i “id 
require only oue-third as much A a as D> AIRA heyei seh Fr. ant- 
individuals with normal eyes. antagonistes (of d s aah Tue 
Literature : HELMHOLTZ, Physiol. Optik Used. of Š jk edi rome baa 
and ed.), 359; Rayuzron, Nate (1851); other sees ge aa oppose the action of 
ÖNIG aud Dirrericr, Zeitsch. f, Psychol. |adductors and i A eaha and extensors, 
(1892). (C.L.¥.) | expiratory sphincters and ahi is 
EEIT (mental) r d+ óunós, even, | Muscre. asiaa 
m oxes, same, common]: Ger geistige Ab-| The word is used also to desi 
sigs he . h- : nate 
normität; Fr. anomalie mentale; Ital. ano which cause opposite effects on the. mmis copa, 
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as the inhibitory and accelerator nerves of the 
heart, the constrictor and dilator nerves of the 
iris and of the blood-vessels. 

A third physiological use of the term relates 
to opposing actions of drugs, notable examples 
being muscarin and atropin, strychnin and 
atropin or chloroform. 

Literature: antagonistic physiological ac- 
tion is fully discussed in Richet’s Dict. de 
Physiol. See also WALLER, Human Phy- 
siol, and the general works given under 
Puystonoey. For antagonism of drugs see T. 
Lavver-Brunton, Pharmacology, 495. (0.¥-H.) 

Antagonistic Colour: Ger. Gegenfarbe; 
Fr. couleur antagonistique; Ital. colore antago- 
ntstico. Hering’s term for COMPLEMENTARY 
Corour (q.v.). Of. Viston. (E.B.T.) 

Antecedent (in logic) Ne ante + cedo]: 
Ger. vorhergehend (general), antecedens (in 
logic); Fr. antécédent; Ital. antecedente. Liter- 
ally, antecedent is that which goes before, 
primarily in space, then in time. 

In logic, the sense of precedent in time is 
still retained when the term appears in the 
treatment of inductive reasoning, otherwise 
the derived meaning of Grounp (q.v.) or 
condition is the most common. The ante- 
cedent as statement of that from which the 
logical ConsEquent (q. v.) is asserted to 
follow, forms one element of every hypo- 
thetical judgment. (B.A.) 

Antenna [Lat. antenna, asail-yard]: Ger. 
Fiihlhorn; Fr. antenne; Ital. antenna. A 
jointed appendage of the head in some ar- 
thropods. In insects the antennae probably 
represent the anterior paired metameric 
appendages, modified for use as organs of 
sense. (0.L1.M.—E.S.G.) 

In the antennae of ants and bees there are, 
according to Lubbock, at least eight different 
types of sensory organs, consisting of modified 
hairs or sensillae (Whitman) and pits. Some 
are tactile, some probably auditory, others 
gustatory; while of others the sensory value 
is unknown, 

Literature: Lurnoor, The Senses of Animals 
(7888); E. Korscuevr and K. HEDER, 
Lehrb. d. vergl. Entwicklungegesch. d. wirbel- 
losen Thiere; Wxirman, Woods Holl Biol. 
Lectures (1898); WHEELER, Contrib. to 
Insect Morphology, J. of Morphol., viii. 
(1893). (0.Lr.M.) 

An [Gr. &Operos, man, + «ios, 
form]: Ger. Menschenaffen, menschenihnliche 
Affen; Fr. anthropoides; Ital. antropoidi. 
In the broader sense the sub-order of the 
Primates, which includes man; in the nar- 


rower sense, the family which comprises the 
manlike apes. 

As now defined, the sub-order Anthropoidea 
contains five families, viz.; (5) Hominidae 

man); (4) Simiidae (apes); (3) Cercopithecidae 
baboons); (2) Cebidae (American monkeys) 5 
1) Hapalidae (marmosets). 

The family of the Simiidae or anthropoid 
apes includes the gibbons of S.E. Asia, the 
orangs of Sumatra and Borneo, the gorillas 
of W. Equatorial Africa, the chimpanzees of 
W. and Central Equatorial Africa. Probably 
none of these are on the direct line of human 
descent. In their teeth the gibbons, in their 
brain-structure the orangs, in their size the 
gorillas, and in the sigmoid curvature of the 
vertebral column the chimpanzees most closely 
resemble man. (0.14.M.) 

The families Cercopithecidae, Simiidae, and 
Hominidae form the group Catarrhini, dis- 
tinguished by the possession of a narrow 
nasal septum, a skull with the auditory bulla 
not swollen and a long external auditory 
meatus, a dentition of 32 teeth, each side of 
each jaw having 2 premolars and 3 molars, 
and a completely opposable pollex. 

Intheir general structure the apes (Simiidae) 
approach very closely to man, as in the absence 
of tail, the semi-erect posture (resting on 
finger-tips or knuckles), the vertebral column, 
the shape of the sternum and pelvis, the adapta- 
tion of the arm for pronation and supination, 
the presence of a long vermiform appendix 
to the short caecum of the intestine, the size of 
the cerebral hemispheres, and the complexity 
of their convolutions. Yetin certain respects, 
as in the proportion of the limbs, the develop- 
ment of the bony ridges of the skull, the adap- 
tation of the foot as a climbing and grasping 
organ, the higher apes represent a line of de- 
velopment from which the human has diverged. 

Man differs from the anthropoid apes 
chiefly in the reduction of the hairy covering 
and its special local development on the scalp 
and face ; in the development of a large lobule 
to the external ear; in the fully erect attitude 
in walking, the flattened walking foot with 
a large non-opposable hallux, the straightened 
limb-bones, widened pelvis, and pronounced 
sigmoid curve of the vertebral column; in the 
perfected structure for the rotation of the arm 
and fore-arm, and the further adaptation of 
the hand as a delicate organ of prehension and 
touch; in the small size of the canine teeth, 
and diminution in size of the molars from 
before backwards; in the arrangement of the 
teeth in a continuous crescentic or horseshoe 
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shaped row without diastema ; in the develop- 
ment of a mental prominence (chin) on the 
lower jaw, and the small size of the jaws re- 
latively to the immense development of the 
brain-case, accompanied by the shortening of 
the basi-cranial axis, shifting forward of the 
foramen magnum, and elevating of the facial 
region into an almost vertical plane; in the 
reduction of the supraciliary ridges, and de- 
velopment of a projecting nose, 

Most of the differences between man and the 
apes in the structure of the skull and shape of 
the head are directly related to the great in- 
crease in size of the human brain, The average 
cranial capacity of man is about 1500 «.c., 
and that of the higher apes about 490 c.c. 

the maximum in the gorilla being 621 c.c.). 
he cranial capacity of man is therefore 
roughly three times that of the apes. 

The relative weight of the human brain, as 
compared with the weight of the whole body, 
is very superior to that of other orders of 
Mammulia; but inferior to that of many of 
the smaller Primates, The superiority of the 
human brain in absolute weight is, however, 
very great. Whereas the average weight of 
the brain of the larger apes is at most 400 gr., 
that of man is about 1400gr. The average 
human brain is, therefore, mere than three 
times the weight of the average simian. The 
minimum weight of the normal human brain 
is rarely, if ever, less than double that of the 
maximum simian. 

In the brain of man the hemispheres are re- 
latively larger and more convoluted, princi- 
pally in the frontal region, which appears to be 
more especially concerned with the exercise 
of the higher faculties and with speech, The 
anthvopoid brain is generally distinguished 
by the presence of conspicuous transverse 
groove (simian fissure) between the parictal 
lobes and the overlapping edge of the occipital 
lobe. Cf. Brain (comparative anatomy). 

The gap between man and the ape has to 
a considerable extent been bridged over by the 
discovery of remains of fossil men, and of an 
extinct Primate, Pithecanthropus, which ap- 
pears to be intermediate in structure between 
the two. The fragments of Pitheca 
erectus, Dubois, were found by E. Dubois 
in Java (Pleistocene 1), and consist of a femur. 
tecth, and tle upper region of a skull (cal- 
varium), not necessarily belonging to the same 
individual. The skull appears to have been 
low and depressed, with strong supraciliary 
ridges, elongated (cephalic index 70), and 
with an estimated capacity of 855 c.c. The 


corresponding brain-weight is estimated at 
750 gr. The teeth are very large, and the 
femur quite human. Pithecwnthropus is be- 
lieved by some authors to be on the direct 
line of human descent. 

The most important remains of fossil (Qua- 
ternary) men are the Neanderthal calvarium 
from near Elberfeld (Prussia), a lower jaw 
from La Naulette near Dinant (Belgium), 
fragments of crania from La Denise (France), 
skeletons found at Spy (Belgium) and in Kent 
(Galley Hill Terrace Gravels), All these re- 
mains show, so far as their condition allows, 
a low elongated cranium of essentially normal 
capacity, with large supraciliary ridges; the 
molars decrease not at all or very little from 
before backwards; and the mental prominence 
is rudimentary in the lower jaws of Spy, and 
absent in the jaw of La Naulette, (E.8.0.) 

Literature: T. H, Huxrey, Man’s Place in 
Nature (1863); FLOWER and LYDEKKER, 
Mammals Living and Extinct (1891); P. To- 
PINARD, L'Homme dans la Nature (1891); 
R. Hartmans, Anthropoid Apes (1885); 
A. H. Kranz, Ethnology (1895); E. Dusois, 
Pithecanthropus erectus, eine Uebergangsform 
aus Java (1894); also in Proc. 4th Int. 
Cong. of Zool. (1899); O. C. Marss, Amer. 
J. of Sci. [4] i. (1896); J. Fraronr and 
M. Lonxst, La Race Humaine de Néan- 
derthal ou de Candstadt en Belgique, Arch. 
de Biol. v. 7 (1887); Haxoxxrn, Natürliche 
Schépfungsgeschiclite, and Anthropogenie ; 
MoRSELLI, Antropol. gen.: Lezioni sull’ Uomo 
(Turin, 1888-1900). (C.Lt.M.-£.8.6.) 

Anthropology | Gr. ã&vðporos, man, +-Adyos, 
discourse]: Ger, Anthropologie; Fr. anthropo- 
logie; Ital. antropologia. ‘I'he science of man, 
or the natural history of mankind. 

The term anthropology has fluctuated in 
usage considerably; and even at the present 
day is somewhat differently conceived by diffe- 
rent nations and authors, The term was used 
by Aristotle, but somewhat inexactly. In 
the 16th to 18th centuries it was frequently 
employed in a purely physical sense, as synony- 
mous with human anatomy and physiology ; 
and by another school of writers in a se de 
logical and also in an ethical and religious 
sense. Kant, while considering in other con- 
nections the origin of races, devotes his treatise 
on Anthropology to a specifically psychological 
discussion, Although it had been, for a lon 
period, theoretically defined as the science an 
natural history of mankind, it was not gener- 
ally used in this sense until the beginning of 
the present century, There was, and still is, 
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a tendency amongst Germans to regard the 
term as synonymous with physical anthropo- 
logy or Somaronocy (q.v.), and amongst 
the French to use the expression anthropologie 
générale for the science in its broadest aspects. 
With many French writers anthropology is 
the physical description—mental also, but 
mainly physical—of the different races of man ; 
the study of the manners, customs, habits, re- 
ligions, &c., belongs to ethnography or ethno- 
logy. In the description here given, an 
attempt is made to interpret the most authori- 
tative consensus regarding the significance of 
the term in current usage. 

The most general, as well as the most de- 
sirable, use of the term gives it a significance 
broad enough to include the various lines of 
interest and study which contribute to a 
knowledge of the nature of man and the story 
of his development and occupation of the earth ; 
and yet definite enough to give the study of 
anthropology a specific, consistent, and useful 
place among the sciences. It will contribute 
to a clearer conception of anthropology to bear 
in mind that a science receives its distinctive 
characteristics quite as much from the point 
of view from which it approaches its facts, and 
from the purposes and guiding conceptions 
which dominate it, as from the nature of the 
groups of facts which make up its material 
content; and likewise that one science should 
not be regarded as including in its own domain 
one or more other sciences because it utilizes 
or depends for certain classes of facts upon the 
results contributed by such sciences. Anthro- 
pology and anatomy both study minutely 
the physical characteristics of the human body, 
but the points of view, and the purposes 
of the two, are quite different; nor does an- 
thropology in any legitimate sense include 
anatomy because its progress in certain direc- 
tions depends upon the data which the latter 
supplies. In other directions a similar re- 
lation obtains between anthropology and 
geology, psychology, physiology, sociology, 
linguistics, history, and other departments of 
study. ‘Anthropology should not too ambiti- 
ously strive to include within itself the sciences 
which provide so much of its wealth,’ but 
“it is the office of anthropology to collect and 
co-ordinate [the results concerning man fur- 
nished by other sciences], so as to elaborate 
as completely as may be the synopsis of man’s 
bodily and mental nature, and the theory of 
his whole course of life and action from his 
first nppearance on earth’ (Tylor). 

More specifically, anthropology may be de- 


scribed as that department of knowledge which 
renders an account of man’s origin and dis- 
tribution over the earth, and his relation to 
other animals ; of the various types, races, or 
varieties of mankind and their relations, his- 
torical, physical, and psychological, to one 
another; of the development of the arts and 
sciences, industries, and occupations of thé 
human race; of the organization of man in 
society, and the complex and endlessly variable 
forms of custom and belief in which such 
organization finds expression; of man’s mental 
nature and the various forms of thought-habits 
and tendencies, myths and superstitions, rites 
and cults, in which it is reflected; and further- 
more, anthropology assumes the task of in- 
terpreting, in all these respects, the relics of 
man’s most ancient and primitive occupation, 
and of collecting similar data in regard to the 
undeveloped peoples now extant. The his- 
torically recorded phases of these subjects must 
logically also be included within the realm of 
anthropology; but it is the peculiar function 
of that science to consider the prehistoric 
phases, utilizing as comparative aids the data 
of history. 

In common with all the biological sciences, 
anthropology has shared in the renaissance 
which has come from the application of evolu- 
tionary and developmental conceptions to the 
problems of origin and growth, The discus- 
sion of man’s place in nature and his deriva- 
tion from less developed forms of animal life, 
which is sometimes known as anthropoge- 
nesis or anthropogeny, formed one of the first 
and most hotly contested discussions in the his- 
tory of the doctrine of evolution, while no con- 
sensus has as yet been reached in regard to 
the derivation of his mental endowments from 
those of the higher animals, or the precise 
relation of the two to each other. The com- 
parative method has likewise been fertile in 
anthropology not only in tracing kinship and 
migrations of races and thought-habits, in 
suggesting intercommunication and the order 
and direction of customs and beliefs, but as 
well in exhibiting the general similarities and 

ific differences of the arts and sciences, the 
mental and material occupations of mankind 
under different and independent conditions. 
The comparative method has also been service- 
able in furnishing to anthropological studies 
a sense of reality by revealing uumerous 
and salient points of similarity between the 
customs and beliefs suggested by the relics 
of primitive peoples or found current amongst 
savages, and those in vogue in past civiliza- 
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tions or surviving from these into our own 
times. _ Gt) 

It is convenient to recognize certain main 
divisions of anthropology, and to recognize as 
well that these are frequently not sharply 
separated from one another, and stand in 
constant and intimate relations to other 
sciences. Amid the very great diversity in 
the mode of drawing these distinctions, the 
following stand out as the most usual and 
important. 

On the one hand, human individual ana- 
tomy and physiology are generally excluded 
as belonging to the wider science of biology, in 
its zoological division, and, on the other hand, 
psychology and philology are generally given 
independent rank. Omitting these, the fol- 
lowing scheme (which should be compared 
with that given under Broxoey) will suffice to 
indicate the subdivisions of the science. 

1. Natural History of Man: a. Physical 
characteristics (Anthropography, ANTHROPO- 
METRY: sometimes called somatology); b. Re- 
lations to other organisms and to environment 
(Anthroponomics). 

2. Distribution in space and time: Geo- 
graphical and Historical Ethnography, 

3. Aetiology and Evolution: The descent 
of man and the origin of races (ETHNOLOGY). 

4. The relations of man in Social Communi- 
ties, with psychological variations, descrip- 
tive and aetiological ipcagraid CRIMINAL 
AntHRorotogy, and Race Psycuonoey, by 
many regarded as separate branches of science). 

5. His progress as represented in things 
and institutions (ArcHAxoxocy, History of 
Culture), See the terns in heavy type; 
also FOLKLORE. (C.11.M.—J.M.B.—J.J.) 

Literature (general) : E. B. Tynor, Anthro- 
pology (consult selected list of books there 

iven); also art. Anthropology, in Encye. Brit. 
{oth ed.), and Researches in the Early History 
of Mankind; Ranke, Der Mensch; PRITCHARD, 
Nat. Hist. of Mankind; Huxxey, Essays, vii ; 
P. Torwar, Anthropology ; BucxLanp, An- 
thropol. Stud.; DE QUATREFAGES and Hamy, 
Crania ethnica; Verneau, Les races hu- 
maines; E. MORSELLI, Antropol. Gen., Turin 

1888-1900); HERVÉ and HOVELACQUE, Précis 

"Anthropol. (1887); KEANE, Ethnology, 
and Man, Past and Present (1899); RATZEL, 
Völkerkunde, i. (1895); AcwEnis, Moderne 
Völkerkunde (1896); Warz, Introd. to An- 
thropol. (Eng. trans., i. only, 1863). 

For special departments of :nthropology, 
see special terms and bibliographies given in 
the larger treatises, in the journals devoted to 


Anthropology, for a list of which, as well as 
for detailed references, see ‘Anthropology,’ &o. 
in Index Catalogue of the Surgeon-General't 
Library, i. (1880), and second series i, (1896). 
Recent more popular works are Happon, The 
Study of Man laon; and DenirrR, The 
Races of Man (1899). 3.) 

Anthropology (in theology). The name 
given to that section of doctrinal or dogmatio 
theology which treats of man in his actual and 
ideal relations to God, or of man the ‘subject’ 
of the kingdom of God. 

The history of the subject as a whole relates 
mainly to the articulation of anthropology 
with the other parts of the doctrinal system. 
Among the most noteworthy of the varying 
arrangements are those of Calvin, Cocceius, 
Schleiermacher, Hagenbach, Lipsius, and I. A, 
Dorner, A. Ritschl and his followers have 
developed a view of the subject-matter which 
leaves the lines customary hitherto. 

Literature; Varxn, D. menschl. Freiheit; 
V. Oosterzee, Christ. Dogmatics (Eng. 
trans.), 355 f. (gives literature of special 
topics); Hastines, Dict. of the Bible, art. 
Man; E. Carn, Evolution of Religion, i. 21 fa, 
qo f., 188 f., 205 f. (R.M.W.) 

Anthropometry [Gr. dvépwmos, man, + 
pérpov, measure]: Ger. Anthropometrie; Fr. 
anthropométrie; Ital. antropometria. The 
science that deals with the measurements, pro- 
portions, and physical characteristics of the 
human body. 

The two dominant interests in anthropo- 
metrical investigations and results are the 
authropological and sociological, and the de- 
velopmental. The anthropologist uses anthro- 
pometric measurements to aid him in the 
differentiation of races and peoples and in the 
various problems of ethnology. This descrip- 
tion of man as a member of a zoological species 
is best (although not invariably) termed 
Physical Anthropology or SomaToLoay 
(q-v.); also see ANTHROPOLOGY. Physical 
anthropology is therefore a broader term 
than anthropometry, including the study of 
man’s origin and place in nature, the differen- 
tiation of races, variation of types, &c. 

Anthropometry, on the other hand, includes 
the application of bodily measurements to in- 
dividual development, to the effects of social 
influences, of environment, of special training 
and the like, The development of ai.thro- 
pometric research is a recent acquisition of 
science, Apart from the accurate description 
of the physical characteristics of mau and their 
correlation with one another, anthropometry 
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has been fostered by the study of the growth 
and development of the body (and its correla- 
tions with mental characteristics); by its 
practical applications in gymnastic and athletic 
training; by its connections with medical re- 
search, and the study of climatic, hereditary, 
and social influences. Cf. Txzsrs (psycho- 
physical), 

A division of anthropometry of special im- 
portance in ethnological research is CRANIO- 
METRY (q.v.). A further application of bodily 
measurement and description to the identifica- 
tion of criminals has recently been introduced 
with some success. Of, A, Bertillon, in whose 
volume, Identification anthropométrique, new 
edition (1893), with atlas, a complete account 
of these methods is given. For a special study 
with a similar purpose see F. Galton, Finger 
Prints, Finger-print Directories. Cf. Criminal 
Anthropology under CRIMINAL. 

Literature: Cuantes Rosrrts, A Manual 
of Anthropom, (1878), and the complete 
literature, largely of special studies, reprinted 
and enlarged from J. H. Baxter; Statistics, 
Med. and Anthropol., of the Provost-Marshal- 
General’s Bureau, 2 vols. (1875). Among 
more recent contributions are EMIL SCHMIDT, 
Anthropol. Meth. (1888); Mxerer, Anthro- 
pom. Normale (1895); HrDLICKA, Anthro- 
pometry, Amer. J. of Insan. (1897), liii. 521. 
R. Tuoma, Untersuchungen über die Grösse 
und das Gewicht der anatomischen Bestand- 
theile des menschlichen Körpers (1882), is to 
be recommended, and includes æ biblio- 
graphy. See also Dorsey in Science, N.S., 
vi. 110. (3.5.) 

Anthropomorphism [Gr. dvépomos, man, 
+ popph, form]: Ger. Anthropomorphismus ; 
Fr. anthropomorphisme; Ital. antr 7 
The assumption of human beings that their 
own characteristics are present in beings or 
facts widely diferent from themselves, more 

rticularly in gods or in the forces of nature, 
it is a dominant trait in certain forms of 
the animistic conception of nature, and is 
discernible in more elaborate religious and 
philosophical systems. (R.H.8,-J.J.) 

Anthropomorphism is a narrower concep- 
tion than Anmnsm (q.v.); it finds illustrations 
in each of the three meanings given under 
the latter term, since it indicates the special 
form of animation—often human analogy— 
but is not limited to the spiritual, or even to 
any sort of existence distinct from visible 
bodies. The Guost THEORY (q+) applies 
to the quasi-spiritual form eters 
morphism; but the ghost may, in particular 


cases, be a refined material shape; and 
the use of the dream-ghost itself rests on 
an earlier cruder animism. Cf. the topics 
Esxor and Prrsonirication; and see the 
next topic. (J.5.-J.MB.) 

Anthropomorphism (in religion). The 
name applied to that tendency which endows 
the gods, or God, with the nature of men or 
of man, ‘The ancient Greek religion is usually 
cited as a typical instance. 

The history of the subject is too intricate to 
be summarized briefly. But it may be said 
that anthropomorphism marks a stage in the 
history of religions superior to Fetichism, 
Nature Worship, and Shamanism. The ex- 
tremest anthropomorphists in the history of 
Christianity were the Andians, who flourished 
in the 4th and 5th centuries. They were 
literalists in biblical interpretation, and held 
that all passages of Scripture attributing eyes, 
ears, and the like to God were to be taken in 
their strictest sense. At the present time 
interest in anthropomorphism centres in the 
consequences of the view, favoured by many 
philosophers, that this tendency is necessarily 
involved in the attribution of Personality to 
God. At this point the discussion touches 
upon the ultimate problems of pantheism 
and theism, with their metaphysical accom- 
paniments of immanence and transcendence. 

Literature: Nicxtspeck, Die Homerische 
Theol.; CAMPBELL, Religion in Greek Lit. ; 
TIELE, Elements of the Sci. of Religion, ii. 
100-21; E. Camp, Evolution of Religion, 
i. 239 f, 367 £; A. Lana, Myth, Ritual, and 
Religion (2nd ed.); L. Manritrer, L'origine 
des Dieux, Rev. Philos. (1899); A. REVILLE, 
Prolégomènes de l'Hist. des Religions; Ro- 
MANES, Mind and Matter, and Monism; 
Baxtpwin, Social and Eth, Interpret., chap. 
viii. § 5, and chap. x. § 4. (B.M.W.-L.M.) 

Antichrist [Gr. dri, against, + Xpiwrds, 
Christ] : Ger. Antichrist; Fr. antéchrist; Ital. 
Anticristo. The apocalyptic conception of a 
personal power operating specially to defeat 
the scheme of salvation dependent upon Christ. 
The subject belongs properly to the eschato- 
logical section of doctrinal theology. 

The idea had its origin during the religious 
fermentation in the early years of the Roman 
Empire. From time to time theologians have 
identified the ‘Man of Sin’ with historical 
personages or movements. Instances of this 
are:—Antiochus Epiphanes in Daniel; Nero 
in Revelation; Mohammed with the Chris- 
tians of the dark ages; the Pope with some 
Protestants; Napoleon III and the modero 
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unconscious) of some among the evangelica! 
churches to raise subscription, or orthodoxy, 
above life. 

Literature: Donner, Syst. of Christ. Doe 
trine, iv. 24 fa 77, 233 ff; Frank, Theol. d 
Konkordienformel. (R.M.W.) 

Antinomy: Ger. Antinomie; Fr. antinomie; 
Ital. antinomia. A logical contradiction be- 
tween two accepted principles or between con- 
clusions drawn rightly from premises which 
have equal claim to objective validity. 

The term, not in common use, though it is 
to be found in application to cases of conflict 
of positive laws and in controversial theological 
literature, has acquired a definite place in 
philosophy from the employment of it by Kant, 
to indicate the position in which reason is 
placed when it endeavours, taking the cosmos 
as a given and determinate subject, to lay out 
systematically the general predicates by w! ich 
it must be characterized. Cf. KANTIANISM, and 
Kantian TERMINOLOGY. (R.A.) 

Antinomy (ethical). Any conflict of moral 
principles, each so comprehensive that no 
appeal to a third principle can decide between 
them. 

The term is used by Kant with reference to 
a special conflict to which his ethical criticism 
leads. On the one hand the Summum Bonum 
involves a combination of happiness and virtue, 
and the promotion of the Summum Bonum is 
a priori a necessary object of the will and thus 
inseparably attached to moral law; on the other 
hand, happiness and virtue are conceptions 
which have nothing in common and which 
depend on different conditions: so that their 
connection cannot be brought about either 
analytically (one involving the other) or syn- 
thetically (one being the cause of the other). 
The antinomy is solved by Kant by reference 
to the postulate of God’s existence. Cf. KAN- 
TIAN Tenmrnonocy. The phrase Social Anti- 
nomy is applied to the conflict between the 
individual’s sense of duty and the practical 
formulations of society. See Soorat Ernos. 


sceptical movement, especially in its ‘ realistic’ 
aspects, with some dogmatists. 

Literature: Rewxan, L’Antéchrist; DE LA 
Savssaye, Studien, i. 65 f.; Commentaries on 
the Apocalypse, Thessalonians, Daniel; Pous- 
curt, Antichrist; Reuss, Hist. of Christ. 
Theol. in the Apostolic Age, i. 115, ii. 192, 
448. (3.M.W.) 

Anticipation (Lat. ante, before, + capere, 
to take]: Ger. (1) Erwartung, (2) vorzeitige 
Reactionen, negativen Werth (Reaction vom) ; 
Fr. (1) anticipation, (2) réaction anticipée; 
Ital. (1) anticipazione, (2) reazione anticipata. 
(1) A state of mental readiness for a coming 
event, on whatever ground it may rest. (2) 
A voluntary reaction to a stimulus before the 
latter occurs. See also PRoLEPSIS. 

(1) ‘Expectation’ has been used (by the 
translator of Kiilpe’s Outlines of Psychology) in 
the general sense, but that term (q. v.) has a 
— signification. Cf. the usage of Reid, 

inquiry, ii. § 24. Terms which emphasize 
more special phases of this state of mind are 
expectant attention (see ÅTTENTION) and PRE- 
PERCEPTION (q. V»). 

(2) The number of anticipations in experi- 
ments in the laboratory is greater in so-called 
‘muscular reaction.’ In German (Wundt) these 
cases are called ‘negative values,’ For theories 
of such anticipations and methods of treating 
results containing them, see the references given 
under REACTION-TIME. (3.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Anticipations of Experience. Kant's 
expression (Anticipationen der Wahrnehmung) 
denotes the principles of knowledge (Er- 
kenntnis) by which I am able to recognize and 
determine a priori anything that is known 
empirically (zur empirischen Erkenntnis ge- 
hört, Krit. d. reinen Vernunft, 103), and espe- 
cially, of these principles, the second of the 
‘t Grundsätzen des reinen Denkens, which 
reads: Every object of sensation has intensive 
magnitude, i.e. degree. (J.M.B.-K.G.) 

Antinomianism [Gr. dori, against, + vuos, 
law]: Ger. Antinomismus; Fr. antinomisme ; 
Ital. antinomismo. A forcible separation be-| Literature: Kann, Krit. d. prakt. Vernunft, 
tween the ‘gospel’ and the ‘law,’ or between | I. ii. 1-2; Batpwin, Social and Eth. Inter- 
faith and works, whereby the latter are expelled | pret. (W.R.8.) 
from their due place in an ethico-religious| Antiochus of Aegae in Cilicia. A Greek 
unity. : i sophist of about 200 A. D. 

Beginning with Paul, this controversy has} Antiochus of Ascalon. A Greek Platonist 
come down through the ages to the present| who lived in the first half of the rst century 
time. The contest was acute among the|B.c., teaching in Athens, Alexandria, and 
Reformers, of whom Arnsdorf was the most|Rome. ‘The friend and teacher of Cicero; 
extreme. At present, and from the point of|the pupil and later the successor of Philo as 
view of philosophy of religion, the interest of| head of the New Academy. He taught phi- 
the question centres in the tendency (probably |losophy in Athens and later in Aisti 
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He sought to refute the scepticism of Philo 
and Carneades, and to unite the principles of 
the New Academy with Stoicism. 
Antiochus of Laodicea. A sceptic of the 
1st or and century; disciple of Zeuxis. 
Antiochus of Saba or Seba. He lived 


It characterizes conditions of degeneracy, and 
is a symptom of Morel’s ‘emotional delirium * 
—délire émotif. (L.M.) 

Literature: of. V. Macwax, Recherches sur 


in the early part of the 7th century and wrote | Mosso, Fear (Eng. trans.). (um) 
a treatise on Christian morals. (in logic) (Gr. draywyj]: see 
Antipathy [Gr. dori, against, + máĝos, | REDUCTIO AD ÅBSURDUM. 


feeling]: Ger. Abneigung, Antipathie; Fr.| A parte ante and A parte t). 
antipathie; Ital. antipatia. A deep-seated and | Scholastic expressions for adiad ag } 
unreasoning mental aversion. See Arps- |the eternal life of God whereby it is thought as 
TENCE. without limits in the past (ante) and in the 

Antipathy falls under the general history of | future (post). Cf, EregyıtY or GoD. (7.M.B.) 
IsxPULSE (q.v.). It has reference to an object, | Apathy [Gr. d+ raðir, to suffer, feel): 
generally an individual person, toward which | Ger. Apathie ; Fr. apathie ; Ital. apatia. Lack 
the aversion is felt. Its unreasoning character | or suppression of normal emotional sensibility. 
is expressed often by the words ‘unaccount-| It is a frequent symptom in conditions of 
able, ‘unreasonable, ‘instinctive,’ and even | physical and nervous weakness as well as of 
‘ physical’ (when the physical signs of aversion | mental impairment. It appears in the mental 
are marked). As contrasted with aversion, | states of MELANCHOLIA (q.v.) when character- 
it is intensive. ized by stupor rather than by agitation; and 

Tt arises (1) through association of ideas|in states of dementia. See Féré, Pathol. des 
(Spinoza), or (2) from inherited predisposi-| émotions (1892); cf. NEURASTHENIA. = (.J.) 
tion. (3.4.B.-x.6.)| Apathy (in ethics). The being unmoved 

Antisthenes. Lived probably in the later| by any motive other than reason. 
part of the 5th and early of the 4th cen-| | Apathy expresses the negative ideal of the 
turies s.o. Founder of the Cynic school of| wise man in the Stoic philosophy. The wise 
Greek philosophers. A friend and pupil of| man is regarded as unmoved by the effects 
Socrates, teacher of Diogenes, but hostile to| which external excitations produce upon the 
Plato. feelings. In this consists the rule or hegemony 

‘Antitheistic Theories. More important |of reason in the soul. Reason (vois), seeing 

hilosophical theories which oppose Txe1sM| that the violence of the ráðn is contrary to its 
q-¥.), more particularly PanrHetsm (q.v.)| nature, refuses to be hurried along by them. 
and MATERIALISM (q.v-). (7.x8.) | The wise man thus overcomes the impulses 

Antithesis (CF dvri, against, + 6éc.s,| which external stimuli tend to originate, and 
thesis]: Ger. Antithese; Fr. antithèse; Ital. | prevents them from becoming his ráðn. In 
antitesi. Logical or verbal opposition; also, overcoming these impulses his personality re- 
the second of two opposed propositions, the| mains unmoved. Pleasure or pain may arise: 
first of which is the thesis. See Txxsts, | but, as he refuses to call pleasure good or pain 
Opposition, and HEGELIAN TERMINOLOGY. evil, he remains self-sufficient. 

Anxiety [Lat. anxius, anxious, from angor, A similar conception appears in modern 
distress]: Ger. Angst, Bedngstigung; Fr. an- writers, e.g. Spinoza; and it appears as a 
wiété, délire anwiews, inquiétude; Ital. ansieta. | general istic of ORIENTAL PHILO- 
(1) Relatively strong apprehension or fear of | soray (q.¥.). But the modern use of the 
the type described under Hors ann Dzsparr | term apathy is rather popular than technical; 

i. although it has the same signification of 
emotionlessness. 

Literature: ZELLER, Philos. d. Griechen, IIL 
i. 8; and cf. STOICISM. (W.B.8.) 

Apeiron (Gr. Tò dnepov). The unlimited 
or indeterminate of Anaximander. See PrE- 
Socratic PHILOSOPHY, and GREEK TERMINO- 
Loey. Cf. the citations in Eisler, Wörterb. 
d. philos. Begriffe, sub verbo. (J.M.B.) 
forms of nervous weakness and of mental} Aj Ernst Friedrich. (1812-59.) 
disease. (3.3.) | Professor of metaphysics at Jena; writer on 
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q. v). 

‘ (2) Pathological: solicitude, mental distress 
or agitation; either in dread or anticipation 
of some sorrow or trial, or as a general appre- 
hensiveness of misfortune. Its specific expres- 
sions may be recognized in the worried a 
of the features and attitude, and in a feeling 
of constriction and distress in the i 
region. It is a frequent symptom ‘in various 


APHAKIA — 


induction, metaphysics, and the philosophy of 
religion. Studied under J. F. Fries, adopting 
his method. 

(Gr. d+qaxds, lentil, taken for 


x A 
lens]: Ger. Aphakie; Fr. aphacie; Ital. 
afachia. Abseuce of the crystalline lens in 


the eye; the condition may result from an 
operation for cataract. See Visron (defects 
of). G3.) 

Aphasia [Gr. à + páva. speak]: Ger. A pha- 
siz; Fr. aphasie; ltal. afusta, disfasia. Loss 
or impairment of any or all of the faculties 
concerned in the understanding or use cf 
spoken or written language; sucl loss being 
dependent upon injury to the nervous centres 
involved, and heing indep: ndent of auy serious 
mental incapacity, and of any disease or 
Eee of the organs concerned in articu- 
ation. 

The term is tuus a most general one, and 
includes the var vı s forms of speech defect— 
sensory and mot..', complete and partial, de- 
fects in speaking and in comprehension, in 
reading and writi.g—that depend upon a 
lesion in any of the centres involved, a break- 
ig down of the connection between any two 
of these centres or of the paths entering or 
leaving them; or again upon an impairment 
of the imitative and reflex functions of speech. 
The term has been used in more specialized 
and somewhat different senses, but the usage 
here given is at once the most useful and 
general. Dysphasia is sometimes used as 
synonymous with aphasia. 
the various forms of aphasia and all other de- 
tails see SPEECH AND ITS DEFECTS. (J.J.-J.M.B.) 

Aphasia (motor): Ger. motorische A phasie ; 
Fr. aphasie motrice, aphasie de Broca, aphémie; 
Ital. afasia motrice, afasia del tipo Broca. 
Loss or impairment of the power to express 
oxeself in spoken or written language, due 
not to a defect in articulation or in general 
intelligence, but to an inability to effect the 
proper innervations for language or to re- 
instate the proper KINAESTHETIC EQUIVA- 
„ENTS (q.v.) of the muscular order. 

Tt is used in contrast with sensory aphasia, 
aud is the form of aphasia most frequently 
xssociated with the general term. Its relations 
to other forms of speech defect are con- 
sidered under SPEECH AND i178 DEFECTS 

Gates) 
sensorische A pha- 
, Ital, ok ie 

soriale, afasia del tipo Wernicke. Loss or 
impairmest of the power to comprehend 
spoken or written language, either (1) purely 


qv. 
Aphasia (sensory): Ger. 
ste; Fr. aphasie sensorielle 


sensory, as in Psycuic BLINDNESS or DEAF- 
wzss (q. v.) for words, or (2) amnesic, due to 
impairment or loss of verbal memories other 
than muscular. 


of sensation or articulation. 
with motor apliasia, and has intimate and im- 
portant relations to the other factors of lan- 
guage which are considered under SPEECH 
AND ITS DEFECTS (q.v.). 


mie; Fr. a 
impairment of the power of vocal speech; 
practically equivalent to motor aphasia, which 
term has in large measure been substituted 
for aphemia. 
ferent senses. 
Tamburini, Disturbi del linguaggio (1875); 
Bastian, Aphasia, 62, 180.) 
(Broca) and is sometimes used as synonymous 
with aphasia in general, but this use is not 


For an account of 


APHRASIA 


Theoretically, it is independent of any defect 
Tt is contrasted 


(3.3.-3.M.B.) 
Aphemia [Gr. d+ phen, voice] : Ger, Aphe- 
ie; Ital. afemta. Loss or 


Aphemia is used in slightly dif- 
(ce Trousseau, Leg. cliniques; 


The term was 


desirable. For its relations to the various 
forms of aphasia, see SPEECH AND ITS DE- 
FECTS. (3.3.—3.M.B.) 


Aphonia or Aphony [Gr. å+ doi, voice]: 
Ger. Stimmlosigkeit, Aphonie; Fr. aphonie; 
Ttal. afonia. Loss of the power of vocal utter- 
ance, due not, as in aphasia, to not knowing 
how to speak, nor, as in anarthria, to inability 
to articulate, but to the inability to produce 
the sound, from paralysis or imperfect approxi- 
mation of the vocal cords. Whispering is 
usually possible. 

Hysterical aphonia or mutism (‘mutisme 
hystérique’—Janet, Les Stigmates mentaux 
des Hystériques) is a term applied to this 
condition when occurring as a symptom in 
cases of Hysteria (q.v.). Baldwin has sug- 
gested (Ment. Devel. in the Child and the 
Race, chap. xiv. § 1) the term Psychic Dumb- 
ness, co-ordinate with psychic blindness and 
deafuess. Cf. Murism, and SPEECH AND ITS 
DrErFxots. (3.3.-L.M.) 

Aphrasia [Gr. d+¢pdous, speech]: Ger. 
Aphrasie; Fr. aphrasie; Ital. afrasta, (1) 
A disorder of speech in which the patient can 
speak single words or expressions, but can- 
not make use of connecte! phrases; in this 
sense partially equivalent (Kussmaul) to acata- 
phasia. In French, ‘acataphasie’ designates 
incapacity to construe phrases, in opposition 
to ‘autonomasie, difficulty of associating 
words. 

(2) Most frequently used to denote - 
lessness due to ara intelligence, wa 
stubborn silence due to voluntary restraint or 


some insane motive for not speaking (aphasia 
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paranoica). Cf. Séglas, Zroubles du langage ; 
Morselli, Semej. malat. ment., ii. 

(3) Used by Broca as synonymous with 
aphasia in general (Tuke). Cf. SreecH AND 
its DEFECTS. (3.5.-P.J.-J.M.B.) 

Aphthongia[Gr. 4+ p8éyyos, voice,sound]: 
Ger. A phthongie ; Fr. (not used); Ital. aftongia. 
A term used by Kussmaul. See ALALIA, (B.M.) 

Aplasy or Aplasia [Gr. d+-mdous, forma- 
tion}: Ger. Aplasie; Fr. (not in use); Ital. 
aplasia. Failure of an organ or tissue to 
develop by reason of operative interference or 
disease. See ATROPHY. (E.8.) 

Apocalypse [Gr. dé + raħúmrew, to reveal]: 
Ger. Apokalypse; Fr. Apocalypse; Ital. Apo- 
calisse. In the history of religion, the 
name given to certain Jewish and Jewish- 
Christian writings, extending from the ‘ Book 
of Enoch’ (200 B.0.) to the ‘Sibylline Oracles’ 
(350 A.D.). 

Apocalyptic literature fills the gap between 
the prophetic and the Christian writings. It 
betrays several leading characteristics. (1) 
Interest centres in a supramundane sphere. 

2) A pessimistic view of the world prevails. 

3) The future is predetermined by God, i.e. 
the interpretation is mechanical. (4) Author- 
ship is pseudonymous. The literature was 
called forth by the difficulty of reconciling 
present suffering with continued confidence in 
the divine order of the universe. 

Literature: ScnürER, Hist. of the Jew- 
ish People, Div. IL iii. 44 f£. (Eng. igi 
Tuomson, Books that influenced our Lord; 
DrummonD, The Jewish Messiah; HILGEN- 
FELD, Die jüdische Apokalyptik. The best 
account of this subject is by CHARLES, art. 
Apocalyptic Literature, in Cheyne’s Encyc. 
Biblica. (R.M.W.) 

Apodictic (-tical) (spelt also apodeiktic) 
os drrodeuxrixés, demoustrative]: Ger. apo- 

ictisch; Fr. apodictique; Ital. apodittico. 

Capable of clear demonstration, hence neces- 
sary, as applied to statements, truths, or judg- 
ments. Kant distinguishes judgments as pro- 
blematical, assertorical, and apodictical, the 
last being judgments expressing necessary 
truth. So a syllogism in which the con- 
clusion follows with logical certainty is 
apodictical. 

Literature: Mansex, Prolegom. Logica, vii. 
252; Carn, Crit. Philos. of Kant, IL iii. 
242. (J.M.B.) 

Apogamy [Gr. drá + yápos, marriage}: Ger. 
Apogamie; Fr. apogamie; Ital. apo jamia. 
For (1) the foreign equivale:ts are not in 
general use. (1) That indiscriminate mode 


of Isonar10x (q.v.) which gives rise to separate 
breeding in an isolated group of animals. Cf. 
Uomocamy. The term was suggested by 
Romanes (Darwin and after Darwin, iii., 
1897). (C.Le.M.) 

(2) A term also used by botanists to denote 
the substitutionof a vegetative, asexual, mode of 
reproduction for the usual sexual mode. (8.8.¢.) 
Apokatastasis [Gr. dd + xará, down, 
+lordva, to set]: Ger. Apokatastase; Fr. 
rétablissement universel; Ital. i. 
The doctrine which teaches the restitution of 
all sinful beings to the life of happiness with 
God (Acts, iii. 21). 

Origen is the originator of this teaching, 
but he regarded it as esoteric only. Gregory 
of Nazianzen and other Eastern theologians 
also advocated it. Erigena was its first sup- 
porter in the West. He was followed by 
certain of the Mystics, such as the Brethren 
of the Free Spirit; by some of the Anabap- 
tists; by F. C. Oetinger, the Pietist ; and by 
Schleiermacher. Rothe and Martensen are 
its most formidable modern critics. It is 
closely connected with UNIVERSALISM (q.v.). 

Literature: the article in Herzog’s Rval- 
Encyc.; Hannacx, Hist. of Dogma (Eng. 
trans.), ii. 275, iii. 186 f., vii. 128 f. (R.M.w.) 

Apolar Cell: Ger. apolare Zelle; Fr. 
cellule apolaire; Ital. cella apolare. A cell 
without processes. Such are the youngest 
Nevrostasts (q.v.). Probably no functional 
nerve-cells are apolar, See Nervous Syst=M 

(H.#.) 
5 inarismus ; 
Fr. Apollinarisme; Ital. Apollinarismo, The 
name given to one of the many attempted 
solutions of the difficulties incident to the 
union of two natures, a divine and a human, 
in one person—Christ. So called after its 
originator, Apollinarius the Younger, bishop 
of Laodicea (d. 390). 

From being an orthodox upholder oi Atha- 
nasianism, Apollinarius promulgated the here- 
tical theory that two natures, one altogether 
divine and one altogether human, could not 
be unified in a single personality. To get 
over this problem, Apollinarius reduced the 
human element to a body and an animal ‘or 
irrational) soul, while he keld that the Logos 
took the place of the human (or rational) soul. 
Hence the heretical conclusion, that Christ 
was no more than a man to whom God has 
given inspiration. The doctrine met with 
universal opposition and soon gave way befure 
the NESTORIAN CONTROVERSY (q.v.). 

Literature: DRäscuKE, Apollinarius v 
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Laodicea (in Gebhardt and Harnack, Texte 
u. Untersuchungen); Hannaox, Hist. of 
Dogma (Eng. trans.), chaps. iii, iv, especially 
chap. iii. (R.LW.) 

Apollonius of Chalcis. A Stoic phi- 
losopher who lived in the 1st and and cen- 
turies a.p. Invited to Rome because of his 
moral attainments to teach Marcus Aurelius, 
who commends his powers. 


Apollonius 
gorean philosopher, native of Cappadocia, who 
lived in the time of Christ. He has been com- 

by enemies of Christianity to Christ, for 

is miracles. Probably a moral reformer in 

Greece and Rome. He was accorded divine 
honours for four centuries. 

Apologetics [Gr. drodoynruxj]: Ger. Apo- 
loyettk; Fr. apologétique; Ital. i 
One of the three main divisions of syste- 
matic theology. It is used in two senses 
—a wider and a narrower. (1) In the wider 
signification it includes any consideration that 
may be adduced in support of the particular 
system for which apology is being made. 
(2) In the narrower and usual acceptation 
it includes all pleas for the divine origin and 
authority of Christianity. 

Apologetics naturully takes a prominent 
position when Christianity is the object of 
attack. Hence the main periods of its history 
are:—(1) the Early Church, with Origen’s 
Against Celsus as the typical work; (2) the 
18th century, with the Deists and Butler as 
conspicuous actors; (3) the 19th century, 
especially since 1835—the year of Strauss’s 
Leben Jesu—from which time may also be 
dated the scientific movement in its Positivist 

It should be noted that, till the 
time of Strauss, apologetics occupies a very 
small place in German religious literature. 

Literature: A. B. Bruce, Apologetics; 
Fuint, Sermons and Addresses, 299 f.; ORR, 
Christ. View of God and the World; WENLEY, 
Preparation for Christianity ; the relative art. 
in Herzog’s Real-Encye., where the literature 
is given at length. (R.M.W.) 

Apology (Christian): see APOLOGETIOS, 

Apoplexy [Gr. àró, off, + mdjocay, to 
strike]: Ger. Schlag, Apoplexie; Fr. ictus, 
apoplexie; Ital, colpo, apoplessia. A sudden 
seizure, or ‘ stroke,’ involving loss of conscious- 
ness, sensation, and the power of movement, 
due to the effusion of blood in the brain 
(cerebral haemorrhage). The term is also 
used to describe a similar group of symptoms 
due to other causes, particularly stoppage of 
a blood-vessel—thrombus or embolism, 


During the apoplectic attack there is usually 
rofound coma; ~ face is flushed, the li 
ivid, the head and neck in perspiration, the 
pulse full and slow; the muscles are relaxed, 
the limbs dropping when raised, as if inert. 
A further characteristic symptom is the con- 
jugate deviation of the eyes with rotation of 
the head and neck. While the typical apo- 
plectic attack comes without warning, other 
forms of it are preceded by such premouitory 
symptoms as headache, dizziness, numbness, 
twitching, &c. The seriousness of the attack 
depends largely upon the place and size of the 
lesion ; it is frequently fatal. When 
recovery takes place mental symptoms may 
ensue similar to those of senile dementia, or 
mental weakness not amounting in degree 
and kind to a condition properly termed in- 
sanity in the legal sense. Conditions of de- 
pression or excitement with delusions may 
supervene with progressive dementia and 
motional weakness. Paralysis, particularly 
on one side of the body (hemiplegia), is 
quite constantly present, and some form of 
aphasic disorder is equally likely to occur. 
A considerable number of cases of disorders 
of speech (see SPEECH AND 17s DEFECTS) are 
those in which the aphasia was sequential to 
apoplexy. 
Literature 


: Ross, Nervous Dis.; GRASSET, 
Traité du systémenerveux (with bibliography) ; 
ROBERTSON, art. Post-apoplectic Insanity, 
in Tuke’s Dict. of Psychol. Med.; Levorr, 

tude sur les troubles intellectuels liés aux 
lésions circonscrites du cerveau; MINGAZZINI, 
Riv. di Freniat. (1897). (3.3.) 

A posteriori [Lat.|: see A PRIORI. 

Apostolics [Gr. dró, away, +oréAdew, to 
send forth}: Ger. Pastoraltheologie; Fr. théo- 
logie pastorale; Ital. teologia pastorale. The 
division of Practical Theology devoted to 
questions concerning the propagation of re- 
ligion—to missions, in short. Other names 
for the same subject are Halieutics and 
Keryktics. (2.M.W.) 

Apotheosis (Gr. drodeotv, to deify; dró 
+ eds, god]: Ger. Apotheose, Vergitterung ; 
Fr. apothéose; Ital. apoteosi. ‘The name given 
to the reception of a great man, or ruler, into 
the Pantheon. 

The most familiar case is that of Augustus 
Caesar. For this there were precedents in the 
East, in Egypt, in Greece, and even in Rome. 
The general sentiment is best set forth in 
Virgil and Horace (especially Carm, iii. 5; 
iv. 5, 14). 

Li : FusteL pe Couraxeers, La 
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Cité Antique, 21 f.; Farepiinpxr, Darstel- 
lung a. d. Sittengesch. Roms, iii; Haus- 
natu, Hist. of New Test. Times, and The 
Times of the Apostles, ii. 31 f.; Borssrer, 
La Religion Romaine d'Auguste aux Antonins, | i 


i. 109 f.; Back, De Graecorum caeremoniis 
in quibus deorum homines vice fangebantur ; 
Nirzscu, De apotheosis apud Graecos vulgatae 
caussis dissert.; DEL Man, The Worship of 
Augustus Caesar. (R.M.Ww.) 

Apparatus (psychophysical): see La- 
BORATORY AND APPARATUS. 

Apparition [Lat. apparere, to a }: 
Ger. Geistererschet , Gespenst; Fe ap- 
parition; Ital. apparizione. An unusual, 
marvellous, or preternatural appearance or 
phenomenon. See HALLUCINATION, and ILLU- 
SION. 3.3.) 

Appearance: see PHENOMENON, and SEM- 
BLANCE. 

[Lat. ad+ percipere, to per- 
: Ger. Apperception; Fr. apperception ; 
Ital. appercezione. The process of attention 
in so far as it involves interaction between 
the presentation of the object attended to, on 
the one hand, and the total preceding con- 
scious content, together with preformed mental 
dispositions, on the other hand, (G.¥.8.—-J.M.B.) 

Leibnitz, who introduced the concept of 
apperception into philosophy, understood by 
it the apprehension of an object as distinguished 
from and related to the self. His actual mean- 
mg is practically coincident with that of 
attention in modern psychology. 

Kant’s view resembles that of Leibnitz. 
He distinguishes transcendental and empirical 
apperception, Transcendental apperception 
is awareness of an object as involving self- 
consciousness. But the self of transcendental 
apperception is not the concrete self as con- 
stituted by a flow of specific states and pro- 
cesses} it is the pure subject implied in the 
base possibility of an object’s being presented. 
Empirical apperception, on the other hand, 
is a cognition which has for its special 
object the concrete self with its states and 
processes, Cf. TERMINOLOGY, and 


KANTIANISM. 

The treatment of apperception by Herbart 
forms a turning-point in history of the 
subject. Apperception, forhim, isthe process by 
which a mass of presentations (Apperceptions- 
masse) assimilates relatively new elements, 
the whole forming a system (Apperceptions- 
system). The new material assimilated may 
be either given in sensation, or reproduced 
by the internal working of the psychological 


mechanism; and attention, in the broad sense 
of noticing an object, coincides in the main, but 


not altogether, with the ap) tive process. 
Relation to the self is, on this view, involved 
jon because, according to Herbart, 


in apperception 

the self is a product constituted by the mental 
modifications left behind by previous ex- 
perience. Wundt's theory of apperception 
erehestnes the furwel or Ba i oli of 
the attention-process and gives a definition 
l y in terms of conation. It seems to in- 
both the Leibnitzian and Herbartian 
views. According to Pillsbury (Amer. J. 
of Psychol., viii. No. 3), Wundt’s apperception 
cousists of four elements, ‘(1) Increase 
of clearness in the idea directly before 
the mind, accompanied by the immediate 
feeling of activity (Thiitigkeitsgefithl) ; (2) in- 
hibition of other ideas; (3) muscular strain 
sensations, with the feelings connected with 
them, intensifying the pri feeling of 
activity ; (4) the reflex effect of these strain 
sensations, intensifying the idea apperceived.’ 
Our definition follows Herbartian lines in 
giving prominent place to the ‘ mechanism of 
presentations,’ i.e. the psychical interactions 

involved in the process of attention. 
i : Lerenrrz, Prine.de la Nat.(Erd- 
mann), 4 Opp., 7154, and Monadologie, 23-30 
(Erdmann, 707); Kant, Krit. d, reinen Ver- 
nunft; Hersart, Psychol. als Wiss., zweiter 
Theil, erster Absch., cap. 5; VoLKMANN, Lehrb. 
d. Psychol, ii. 175-211; SremTHat, Ein- 
leitung in die Psychol. u. Sprachwiss., 164- 
263; Enpmann, Vtljsch. f. wiss. Philos., 
x. 320; Wonpz, Physiol. Psychol. (suc- 
cessive editions); Lips, Grundthatsachen 
des Seelenlebens, 390-410; Barwy, Handb. 
of Psychol., Senses and Intellect, 65-6, and 
Ment. Devel. in the Child and the Race, 308 
ff; Srout, Analytic Psychol., ii. chap. viii; 
PILLSBURY, Amer. J. of Psychol, viii. 33 
Sravpg, Philos. Stud., i. 149 ff.; HEINRIOH, 
Mod. Theorien d. Aufmerksamkeit; VILLA, 
Psicol. Contemp. (1899); EisrER, Wörterb. 
d. philos. Begriffe, sub verbo (with many 
quotations). (G.F.8.-J.M.B,) 
(n education). The inter- 
pretation of new knowledge in the light of 
that previously obtained: mental assimilation, 
The term is largely used by educational 
writers to characterize the synthesis of new 
with old experiences. New acquisitions of 
knowledge become significant only to the ex- 
tent of the interpreting power of our former 
acquisitions. This being the case, the apper- 
ceptive power of the mind is a constantly 
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developing capacity as the child increases in 
years, knowledge. andmentalalertness. Modern 
child-study emphasizes the fact that the sub- 
ject-matter of instruction, together with the 
sequence of its topics, and the time of its 
presentation, should be governed by the child’s 
power to apperceive, Furthermore, methods 
of teaching and of moral training should take 
their cue from the same changeable power. 
See Merno (in education). 

Literature: works in modern psychology; 
Lance, Apperception; Dz Garo, Essentials 
of Meth., 24-44; McMurry, Gen. Meth, r06- 
21; Hannis. Herbart and Pestalozzi com- 
pared, Educ. Rev. (May, Beh (0.De G.) 

Appetence (Lat. appetentia]: Ger. Streben 
ere Erlangung eines lustbetonten Zustandes), 

egierde (Eisler); Fr. appétition; Ital. appe- 
tenza (appetite), desiderio (desire). Conations 
which fiud satisfaction in some positive state 
or result are called appetences. An appe- 
tence may be either innate or acquired. It 
is contrasted with aversion, which has for its 
terminus the avoidance or removal of some 
disturbing condition. Cf. Conarion, Im- 
PULSE, and ÅPPETITE; also TERMINOLOGY 
(German). (G.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

Appetite [Lat. ad + petere, to seek]: Ger. 
sinnliches Begehren, Verlangen; Fr. appétit, 
besoin physique; Ital. appetito. (1) Anorganic 
need represented in consciousness by certain 
sensations described below. (2) Applied to 
conative tendencies of all sorts, for which the 
terms appetence (or appetency) and impulse 
are better. (3) ‘Acquired appetite’ is used for 
tendencies either physical or mental which have 
arisen in the individual’s experience. This 
usage is not good; it should be limited to the 
physical. 

Appetite is distinguished from instinct, in 
that itshows itself at first in connection with 
the life of the organism itself, and does not 
wait for an external stimulus, but appears 
and craves satisfaction. The movements, how- 
ever, by which an appetite is gratified are 
mostly reflex and instinctive. For example, 
the child has the imperfect instinct of sucking 
to satisfy the appetite for food. Appetite is 
not equivalent to impulse, in that the organic 
process is well defined and deep-seated, and 
is only to a very limited degree subject to 
voluntary control or modification. The ap 
tites generally recognized are those of hunger, 
thirst, and sex; yet the need of air, the need 
— and the need of sleep come under 

definition, Apprehension (Kant); Fr. appré he 

Psychologically the progress of an appetite Ja tenaaa on yy The ieron aci 

6a 


is about as follows: (1) A state of vague unrest 
involving, when extreme and when satisfaction 
is deferred, painful sensations of definite quality 
and location (largely in the organs by which 
the gratification is to be secured), (2) Pleasant 
sensations coming from the organs securing 
the appropriate stimulation, together with 
sensations from the reflex motor processes 
which are involved in the organic reaction. 
(3) Presentations or ideas of the objects or 
events which afford the stimulation ; these 
modify consciousness on future occurrences of 
the appetite. (4) A complex state of tension 
of all the motor and other elements when- 
ever the appetite is aroused either (a) by the 
direct organic condition of need, or (b) indi- 
rectly through the presence or memory of the 
object. 

The gratification of an appetite is pleasur- 
able both in immediate, more local, and 
generally in its remote, more systemic, effects ; 
thus, in the case of hunger, both the taste 
and the general digestion effects are pleasant. 

Literature: REID, Active Powers, Essay ITI, 
Pt. IL chap. i; Srewart, Active Powers, 
Bk. I. chap. i; Bary, Senses and Intellect 
oh ed.), 360 f.; Braunis, Les Sensations 

nternes, chap. ii ff. (Besoins); Lapp, Psychol. 
Descrip. and Explan., 576. (J.M.B.-G.F.8.) 

Applied Ethics: see Erurcs, and Socian 
Ernics, 

Appreciation (and Description) Ve ad 
+ pretium, price]: Ger. Bewerthung, Würdig- 
ung; Fr. appréciation ; Ital. apprezzamento. 
A way of formulating the distinction between 
judgments involving value and those of 
science, which latter pertain to fact. 

Terms due to Royce (Religious Aspect 
of Philos.), who brings under them the 
current oppositions between ‘ought’ and ‘is,’ 
‘practical’ and ‘pure’ reason, ethics and 
science. The ethics of the matter is dis- 
cussed A propos of Huxley's Evolution and 
Ethics in papers by several writers in the 
International Journal of Ethics (1895), and 
the psychology of it is covered, by the present 
writer, under the broader distinction between 
‘prospective’ and ‘retrospective’ points of 
view (Psychol. Rev., Nov. 1895). Cf. Oriar 
vs. Nature, and see Worta (also for Litera- 
ture). (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Appreciation (economic): see DEPREOIA- 
TION. 

Apprehension [Lat. apprehensio, from ad 
+ prehendcre, to seize): Ger. Auffassung, 


APPREHENSION — APPROBATION 


or process by which a relatively simple object 
is understood, grasped, or brought before the 
mind. (2) A relatively simple or elementary 
intellectual act itself (without regard to its 
object), as opposed to a complex act, such as 
judgment, or a more finished sort of know- 
ledge, such as comprehension. (3) An act of 
imagination or of presenting to knowledge 
the image of an object. (4) A comparatively 
simple belief, understunding, or opinion, espe- 
cially one for which no explicit reasons are 
now forthcoming. If such a belief is later 
judged false it is called a misapprehension. 
The second meaning given is that to 
which good usage tends to confine the word, 
without allowing closer definition. It is thus 
almost synonymous, for psychology, with bare 
consciousness of an object. (5.M.B.-G.F.8.) 

In Aristotle’s theory of the types of know- 
ledge, stress is laid upon the assertion that 
only judgments are properly true and false, 
while thought (cose) on precisely its highest 
levels, deals with objects which it is possible 
either to grasp directly, or to grasp not at all, 
but which it is impossible any longer to grasp 
falsely, or to misjudge, when one knows them. 
This act of attaining direct acquaintance with 
truth Aristotle metaphorically calls &yeîv, a 
touching, or direct contact, with truth. It is 
equivalent to what has often been later called 
‘intuitive knowledge.’ It is compared by Ari- 
stotle himself to seeing. (On this Aristotelian 
usage see Bonitz, Commentary to Aristotle's 
Metaphysics, Pars Posterior, 410, of his edition 
of that work. The Aristotelian passages in 
question are especially, De Anima, iii. 6; 
Metaph., ii. 10, xii. 7.) The term appre- 
hension, in scholastic usage, is a translation 
of the Aristotelian Oye. But the term has 
been from the outset of its usage extended 
to apply to various sorts of direct or simple 
knowledge, or knowledge involving acquaint- 
ance with objects, as opposed to complex, 
indirect, or discursive knowledge. ‘ihe Aristo- 
telian contrast between the knowledye capable 
of truth or falsity and the simple know edge 
or apprehension incapable of truth or falsity 8 jue y 
has indeed been frequently retained, at least Hutcheson and succeeding British moralists, 
by more technical usage. But apprehension, | who discuss the questions whether moral ap- 
even in case of such retention, has meant very probation is innate or the result of experience 
frequently not higher grades of intuition, but |of consequences, and how it is re ted to 
rather sensory knowledge, or presentation, too sensation, to reasoning, and to aesthetic appre- 
simple to be a matter of truth or falsity. ‘And|ciation, Adam Smith (Zheory of the Moral 
other usage has abandoned altogether the con- Sentiments) discusses the social character of 
trast to judgment or belief, 80 that an appre- | moral approbation. It is commonly distin- 
hension becomes merely a comparatively simple guished from aesthetic appreciation by the 
cognition (see Hamilton's note to Reid’s In- | differentia that the former does, whereas the 
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quiry, chap. ii. sect. 3), whether involving 
judgment or not. 

Kant, in the Critique of Pure Reason, defines 
apprehension as the synthetic act whereby the 
contents of a perception (Anschauung) are 
given their temporal and spatial form, and are 
prepared for the higher activity of the under- 
standing. This act is more fully called the 
‘synthesis of apprehension.’ (3.B.) 

Apprehension (moral). The APPREHEN- 
ston (q.v.) of the moral value of action or 
character. 


This is the most generic term in use for what 
is more specifically spoken of as moral sense, 
moral judgment, or ConscrENcE (q. v.). The 
term is commonly used so as to convey, less 
than any other term, any theory as to the 
specific nature of the power by which moral 
value is ‘ apprehended.’ (w.B.8.) 

Apprenticeship [Lat. apprehendere, to 
learn): Ger. Lehrlingswesen; Fr. apprentissage; 
Ital. noviziato. The learning of a trade or craft 
under a contract which gives the teacher the 
right to avail himself of the services of the 
pupil for a specified term—usually a rather 
long one. 

In the middle ages the right to exercise a 
craft was a valuable legal franchise, and those 
who enjoyed that right were jealous of any 
addition to their numbers, which would make 
their monopoly of the craft less valuable. The 
craft gilds and other industrial corporations of 
the middle ages were powerful enough to secure 
the passage of laws relating to apprenticeship 
devised in the interest of their monopolies 
rather than of the public at large. Many of 
these laws survived the power which had been 
instrumental in their creation (cf. Adam 
Smith, Wealth of Nations, Bk. I. chap. x). 
The beginning of the 19th century witnessed 
the downfall of the obnoxious features of the 
system. (A.7.H.) 

Approbation (moral) [Lat. approbatio]: 
Ger. ethische Billigung; Fr. approbation 
morale ; Ital. approvazione morale. The recog- 
nition of conduct or character as morally good. 

The term is in most frequent use with 


APPROPRIATION — AQUINAS 


latter does not, involve merit or demerit, See 
Conscrencz (also for Literature). (W.B.S.) 
Appropriation [Lat. ad + propriare, to 
take to oneself]: Ger. Zueignung; Fr. appro- 
priation; Ital. appropriazione. A term used 
technically by Protestant, especially Calvin- 
istic, theologians with reference to the believer's 
relation to ‘Grace’ and to the ‘ Word of God.’ 
The believer ‘appropriates’ the ‘Grace of the 
Scriptures’ by faith (West, Shorter Catechism, 
uest go); he ‘appropriates’ the ‘ Word of 

’ by reading and meditation. Biblical 


is Ixpucrtvs (q.v.), as opposed to deductive, 
and also applies to notions which are due to 
experience (i. e. making appeal to experience), 
rather than to the mind itself. Extended 
citations from literature on the contrast are 
to be found in Eisler, Wörterb. d. philos. 
Begriffe. (J.M.B.) 
m the definite use of the contrast 
a priori and a posteriori in reference to reason- 
ing goes back only to Albert of Saxony, in 
the 14th century (cf. Prantl, Gesch. d. Logik, 
iv. 78), the contrast itself is as old as Aristotle. 
interpretation, conducted in consonance with | Reasoning a priori is that based on insight into 
principles, and applied practically in life, dis- | the essence or form of the subject, an insight 
covers the ground of the appropriation. Of.|which might in order of time be preceded, 
Farru, and HERMENEUTICS. (R.m.w.) | even necessarily preceded, by the collection of 
Apraxia [Gr. à + mpdocew, do]: Ger.| particulars from sense perception, but which, 
Aprazie; Fr. apraxie; Ital. aprassia. (1) The|once attained, constitutes the source of 
loss of the power to use or appreciate the | necessary predications respecting the subject, 
nature of common objects. The Aristotelian doctrine, interpreted by such 
It involves no sensory disorder, but a|Platonizing moderns as Cudworth, who iden- 
rely psychical one. As aphasia expresses | tified the essence with innate ideas ee Eternal 
incapacity to handle words correctly, so apraxia |and Immutable Morality, Bk, ILL. chap. iii. 
expresses a similar incapacity in regard to|§ 5), is evidently closely akin to the later 
common objects. The apraxic patient mis-| Kantian view, the distinctive mark of which 
takes the use of objects; e.g. he may no|is its definite statement of what it is that 
longer be able to recognize coins and their}mind contributes from iteelf tc experience, 
use, may mistake a fork for a spoon, or a brush | and how the contributing is to be conceived. 
for a cane. The condition is contrasted with | In Hume and Clarke may be seen the more 
Asrmra (q.v.), in which there is a general | special sense of a priori as that which can be 
receptive defect, and to the condition termed | evolved, without appeal to special experience, 
(mental) Brrpyxss(q.v.), the defect in apraxia | by inspection of ideas themselves. The term 
being primarily motor, Of. SppxcH AnD Irs | is used very sparingly by Hume in the Trea- 
DEFEOTS. (3.3.—3.M.B.) | tise on Human Nature, and frequently in the 
(2) A term used by Morselli for the loss or | Zssays. Of. KANTIAN TERMINOLOGY, (R.A) 
suspension of psychomotor activity; a variety} A) (Gr, à + mporéyew, to give 
of dispraxia, or general derangement of con-|heed|: Ger. Aprosexie; Fr. aprosexie; Ital. 
duct. Other pathological varieties are hyper-|aprosessia. Inability to fix the attention. 
praxia, parapraxia, and hypopraxia, See |See Arrention (defects of). (3.3) 
Morselli, Semej. malat. ment., ii. (1895). (Bat.)| Aptitude (Lat. aptitudo, from aptus, fit]: 
Literature: E. Cuararkpn, Perception|Ger. Begabung, Neigung; Fr. aptitude; Ital. 
stéréo-gnostique et stéréo-agnosie, Année Psy- | attitudine. A natural or acquired capacity 
chol., v. 65 f.; the literature of aphasia given | for a certain kind of activity. 
under SPEECH AND 11s Derxcrs (q.v.). (3.3.)| Like the words faculty, trait, nisus, bent, 
A priori and A posteriori (in logic) (Lat.]:|the term usually indicates an endowment of 
Ger, Fr, Ital., the same. A reasoning is| nature strengthened, it may be, by training, 
so fid when it proceeds to the determination | experience, or circumstance; as an aptitude 
a proposition from or on the ground of the| for sports, for games of skill, for musio, for 
notion in which the essence of a subject, its | business affairs, &. In connection with’ the 
constitutive marks, is supposed to be given.| problems of human faculties—their nature 
It is therefore, independent of experience|and distribution, the parts played ture 
far as attainm h lon i sie pry te 
80 ttainment of the conclusion is con-|and nurture in our intellectual growth— 
cerned, being thus Depvorive (q.v.), and of| the term becomes significant. (3.3.) 
ence altogether if the notion be iteelf| Aquinas, Thomas. (1227-74.) Ofroyal 
held to be due to the mind itself. (w..)| family, he became a Dominican at nin 
A posteriori is contrasted with a priori in both of sixteen, and was instructed by Albertan 
these meanings. It designates reasoning, jisa Magnus. Refused ecclesiastical preferment, 
4 
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De Varbitrage international, of the ‘ Décisions 
de la Conférence de la Puix,’ held at the 
Hague in 1899; Corsi, Arbitrato Inter 
jiasionalo Hem 1893); Darby, Int. Tribunals 
(London, Peace Society, 1899). 

Arborization [Lat. arbor, tree}: Ger. 
Endbiumchen; Fr.arborisation; Ital.arborisa- 
zione, Terminal ramifications of the processes 
of a NxvrooyTs (q.v.) or nerve-cell, See 
Nervous System (histology). (E.E) 

Arcana [Lat. arcanus, hidden]: Ger. 
Arcana; Fr. mystères; Ital. arcani, (0°) occulto. 
Applied generally to anything hidden or un- 
kuown, but usually to the esoteric. Used most 
frequently now by esoteric Buddhists and by 
theosophists. 

The chief historical interest centres in the 
arcana disciplina of the early Christian 
Church. Converts from other systems went 
through a lengthened catechumenate. When 
they were so far instructed as to be ready for 
baptism, the arcana disciplina—eonsisting of 
the Creed and the Lord's Prayer—were made 
known to them. The more essential parts of 
the service were closed to catechumens, About 
the 6th century, owing to the altered circum- 
stances of the Church, this custom seems to 
have lapsed. Cf. Macio. (R.M.W.) 

Arcesilaus or Arkesilaus. (316-241 
B.0.) A Greek sceptical philosopher; founder 
of the New or Middle Academy. He studied 
philosopby under Theophrastus and Polemon, 
Cf. SCHOOLS OF GREECE. 

and Prehistoric Archaeo- 
logy [Gr. dpyaios, ancient, + Adyos, discourse, 
lore]: Ger. (prahisturische) Archäologie; Fr. 
archéologie (préhistorique); Ital.archeologia pre- 
istorica. Archaeology is the science which 
attempts to reconstruct the history of man 
from the relics and records of the past. 

While a generic similarity of purpose charac- 
terizes the various departments of archaeo- 
logy, they differ in method and in the character 
of their fundamental problems according to 
the nature of the material relics at command, 
The most important distinction is that which 
separates prehistoric (a word due to Sir Daniel 
Wilson) from historic archaeology ; for in spite 
tween nations, does not differ in principle from | of the ental continuity between the two 
that between private individuals, except that | periods, the presence in the latter period of 
there can be no mode of enforcing the award | written records and the endless possibilities of 
by law. Their agreement to & resort to| illumination which a civilization capable of 
arbitration (submission, compromis) implies, | written records may reveal, and the total 
however, a mutual engagement to submit | absence of these in the former period, result 
in good faith to the decision rendered, pro- | in significant differences of method, material, 

and problems. Prehistoric archaeology, con- 


vided it be one within the jurisdiction con- 
i sidered as a department of ANTHROPOLOGY 
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and spent his life in teaching and writing. 
He was canonized in 1323. See St. Tuomas 
(philosophy of). 

Arabian Philosophy: see ScHoLasti- 
CISM, MOHAMMEDANISM, AVERROISM, and 
AVICENNISM. 

Arbitrage : Ger. Arbitrage; Fr. arbitrage; 
Ital. arbitraggio. The profit which can be rea- 
lized from the difference in market price of the 
same article in different places at the same 
time; contrasted with the speculative profit 
due to the variation in price at different times. 

Before the invention of the telegraph the 
operations of arbitrage required great skill 
and involved large possible profit or loss, At 
present the conditions of different markets are 
so far known to buyers and sellers the world 
over that the risks and profits of arbitrage have 
been greatly reduced. But at the same time, the 
sphere of operation of arbitrage brokers has ex- 
tended itself more widely than ever. (A.T.H.) 

Arbitration [Lat. arbitratio]: Ger. schieds- 
richterliche Beurteilung und Entscheidung; Fr. 
arbitrage; Ital. arbitrato. The determination 
of a matter in dispute by a third person acting 
by authority voluntarily conferred upon him by 
the agreement of the parties to the difference. 

Its voluntary character distinguishes it 
from judicial proceedings. Statutes exist in 
many states by which, if the parties who 
agree to submit their dispute to arbitration 
agree further to ask the aid of the Government 
to enforce the award (or sentence), such aid 
may be given by judicial process. This is 
sometimes, though incorrectly, termed Compul- 
sory Arbitration. The arbitration is not com- 
pulsory, but at the voluntary request of the 
parties compulsory force is given to the award. 

The actiones arbitrariae in Roman law paved 
the way for modern arbitration. In those the 
judex, though appointed by the court, was 
‘called an arbiter, and could decide according 
to his view of justice and equity, and grant 
specific relief if money damages would not afford 
adequate redress. He was appointed on the 


Actionibus, 31; Gaius, iv. § 163). (8.E.B.) 
International Arbitration, or arbitration be- 


ferred upon the arbitrators. See Title IV, 
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(q. v.), finds its material in the relics of earth 
and bone, of stone and metals, of fibre or sinew, 
which have escaped the ravages of time, and 
perhaps by their geological location, or internal 
evidence of conjunction with animal remains 
and the like, suggest the period of their original 
construction or deposit. The two most general 
problems in regard to prehistoric man are the 
determination of the time of his first appear- 
ance, and the division of the periods that 
elapsed between then and his emergence into 
historic times. The presence of quaternary 
man coeval with the mammoth at the opening 
of the glacial epoch is quite universally ad- 
mitted; while his presence in still earlier 
geological periods, though by no means impos- 
sible, has not as yet been satisfactorily estab- 
lished. The oldest age indicated by human 
relics is termed the Stone Age, and is sub- 
divided into the palaeolithic or old stone age 
(the pleistocene period), and the neolithic or 
new stone age (the prehistoric period). These 
names are derived from the character of man’s 
most primitive implements, the palaeolithic 
(usually chipped) being of a cruder type of 
workmanship than the neolithic (frequently 
polished), These, especially when found in 
situ and in connection with the relics of man 
himself and his monuments, mounds, graves, 
kitchen-middens, and the like, serve to fix a 
more or less definite grade of development, 
which, however, indefinitely shades into, and 
may be overlapped by, the neolithic ave. 
Relics of palaeolithic man have been found in 
almost all portions of the earth where com- 
petent investigation has been carried on, and 
frequently in situations suggestive, if not de- 
monstrative, of a fairly definite location in time, 
Yet it should be mentioned that recent dis- 
cussion has called in question the validity 
of the criterion between chipped and polished 
implements as an index of sequence in time ; 
for there is some evidence not only that the 
two arts may have been carried on together, 
but that, with certain materials or in certain 
places, the rubbing may have been more primi- 
tive than the chipping. Caution demands 
that stone implements of a palaeolithic appear- 
ance without other corroborative evidence 
should not be too readily accepted as belong- 
ing to the earliest period of man’s occupation. 
Following the Stone Age was the age of 
metal, which is usually divided in Europe 
into the Bronze and Iron ages; the former 
characterizing the general period of culture 
concomitant with simple metallurgic processes. 
while the latter suggests a period ot far greater 


advance. The former undoubtedly overlaps 
the neolithic period, while the age of metal 
naturally forms an easy transition to the cul- 
ture stages of historic times, The problems 
here discussed as prehistoric archaeology are 
not infrequently considered under the heuds 
of ETHNOLOGY or ETHNOGRAPHY (q.v.). 

Literature : Keane, Ethnology (1896), 
442; Sire Danze, Wuinson, art. Archaeo- 
logy, in Encyc. Brit. (gth ed., 1875); 
and Prehistoric Man (2 vols., 1875); Lus- 
BOCK, Prehistoric Times (4th ed., 1878), 
655; J. 0. Sournann, The Epoch of the 
Mammoth (1878), 430; W. Bory Dawxins, 
Early Man in Britain (1880), 537; N. Jony, 
Man before Metals (1883), 365; Dz Barz, 
L’Archéol. Préhistorique; G. pz MORTILLET, 
Le Préhistorique (1883); MORSELLI, Antropol. 
gen. (1890); Sormus MÖLLER, Nordische 
Alterthumskunde (1898); 
L’Amér. Préhistorique (1883) ; 
Der Mensch (2nd ed., 1896); HöRrNES, 
Urgesch. des Menschen (1892). For more 
detailed and special works see the literature 
under ANTHROPOLOGY. (3.3.) 

Arche [Gr. dpy7]. Aristotle's term for 
first principle or source, in the sense of formal 
and final Cause (q.v.), in his scheme of 
causes. (J.M.B.) 

Archelaus of Miletus. Surnamed Pliy- 
sicus. Lived about 450 B.o. A Greek philo- 
sopher devoted to physical science. The pupil 
of Anaxagoras, and probably the teacher of 
Socrates. 

Archetype [Gr. dpyj, chief, + rézos, form] : 
Ger. Archetyp, Urbild; Fr. archétype; Ital. 
archetipo. A Platonic word meaning the 
perfect or absolute idea (cf. PLATONISM, and 
IDEALISM) of each thing after its kind. See 
references to Plato (Republic, Jowett’s trans., 
vi. 507, and ibid. v. 472, and others in 
Fleming-Calderwood, Vocab. of Philos, sub 
verbo). (3.M.B.) 

Archimedes, (cir. 287-12 3.0.) The 
greatest geometer of antiquity. He is said 
to have been a pupil of Canon of Egypt, and 
a relative of Hiero II, king of Syracuse, He 
was profoundly versed in mechanics and 
hydrostatics, 

Architectonic: sce ARCHITECTURE. Ap- 
plied to principles of construction and to 
the science of such principles in all theoretical 
work. By a secondary meaning it is applied 
to what is extremely schematic, formal, and 
logical. Kant's usage illustrates the first 
meaning, aud his philosophy illustrates the 
second, (3.m.8.) 
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Architecture [Gr. dpy: +réy», art] : Ger. 
Baukunst; Fr. itecture; Ital. architettura. 
The science and art of building. See Cuassivi- 
CATION (of the fine arts). 

Archytas. Lived about 350 8.0. Greek 
philosopher, mathematician, and general. He 
belonged to the Pythagorean school; is said 
to have been the first to apply geometry to 
mechanics, and to have saved Plato from the 


Ger. 
Argument (Argumentiren, Avgimaneliea), 


the later Latin logicians. 

For the various sorts of argument see 
DEDUCTION, Inpuction, A PRIORI, A FORTIORI, 
CIRCULUS IN PROBANDO, REDUCTIO ap As- 
SURDUM, SorITES, FALLACY, and Pioor. 

Argumentation : see REASONING. 

Arianism: Ger. Arianismus; Fr. Arian- 
isme; Ital. Arianismo. The name given to 
the Christological theory of Arius (fl. 318 
A.D.). 

The Arian doctrine must be traced to the 
apparently contradictory statements of the 
Alexandrian theologians, especially Origen, 
regarding the relation between the Father 
and the Son. The Alexandiians taught, on 
the one hand, the eternity of Christ ; on the 
other, his separate ‘essence,’ and, by conse- 
quence, his inferiority to the Father. Arius 
accepted the latter alternative. This contrast 
was expressed by the ‘full’ Arians in the 
term helero-ousios. The ‘semi-Arians’ used 
the term homo-ousios—admitting identity of 
‘ essence, but denying identity of ‘ substance.’ 
Some of them, like Eunomius, employed the 
term anomvios, thus emphasizing the differ- 
ences rather than the identity. The orthodox 
formula, associated with the Nicene Creed, is 
expressed in the term homo-ousios, and implies 
the coequality of Father and Son. The whole 
subject is intimately bound up with the 
difficult problems surrounding the Alexandrian 
theory of the Logos (q.v.). The classical 
period of the controversy is from 318-81. 
The discussion broke out again in England in 


cratie; Ital. aristocrazia, 
government in which the sovereign power is 


1720, with Samuel Clarke; and in New 

England, in 1747, with Jonathan Mayhew. 
Literature: Greson, Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, chap. xxi; KöLLING, 
Gesch. d. Ar. Hiresie; Gwarxr, Stud. of 
Arianism; Harwacx, Hist. of Dogma (Eng. 
trans.), iii, iv; the relative article in Herzog's 
Real-Encyc. (with literature), For modern 
times, see Sterne, English Thought in the 
18th Century; Parrison, Tendencies of Re- 
ligious Thought in England (1688-1750) ; 
M. Srvart, Letters; Norton, Statement of 
Reasons. (R.™.W.) 
Aristippus. (425-cir. 366 B.0.) Greek 
philosopher, founder of the Cyrenaic school. 
A pupil of Socrates, he differed from Socrates 
in philosophic teachings, He d some 
years at the court of Dionysius. Gas Bexvcien 
between 


or Greece (Cyrenaics). 
Aristobulus. Lived in 

18x and 117 B.0.; but dates of birth and 
death are not certain. A Jew who tried to 
identify Greek philosophical conceptions with 
the Jewish religion. He is the first repre- 
sentative of Hellenic Judaism, or Jewish 
Alexandrianism. His reputed Commentaries 
on the Writings of Moses are quoted by the 


patristic Fathers. 


Aristocles or Aristokles. (1) Of Messana 
or Messina. A Greek Peripatetic of the 2nd 
century a.D. Wrote on ethics. (2) Of Per- 
gamus (cir, 100-35 A.D.) A  rhetorician 
and Peripatetic philosopher; pupil of Herodes 
Atticus. 

: Ger, Aristooratie; Fr. aristo- 
(1) A form of 


vested in a select number of individuals. 


(2) Those individuals and the class to which 


they belong. 

By derivation ‘government of the best,’ 
either singular or plural. Plato and Ari- 
stotle distinguish it from oligarchy (govern- 
ment of the few, in a bad sense), and it has 
still a better flavour. The commonest sense 
now is a class superior in birth and breeding 
to the other classes in a state, whether re- 
taining special political privileges or not. For 
the difficulty of an exact definition sea 
C. Lewis, Polit. Terms, x. 73. 

Literature: Montesquieu, Esprit de 
Lois, II. iii, of. ITI. iii, iv; Anrsrorzx, Pol., 
iv. 6; Harrecg, Int. Law, i. chap. vi 
§ 1. (3.B.) 

Ariston or Aristo. (1) An Athenian, son 
of Aristocles, and futher of Plato. (2) Of 
Alexandria (cir, 30 B.0.). A philosopher (sea 
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Penreatetics). (3) Of Ceos (cir. 230 B.0.). 
Succeeded Lycon as head, or scholarch, of the 
Peripatetic school. (4) Of Chios (cir. 275 3.C.). 
Surnamed the Siren for his eloquence. A 
Stoic, disciple of Zeno, who opened a school 
at Athens and lectured on ethics. He differed 
from Zeno. He despised logic, rejected natural 
philosophy, and regarded indifference to every- 
thing except virtue and vice as the highest 
good, and a clear, well-informed, healthy habit 
of mind as the only virtue. 

Aristotelian Logic: see Format Logic. 

Aristotle. (384-22 8.0.) In point of 
intellect alone, probably the most remarkable 
of men, His father, Nicomachus, was a phy- 
sician. Left an orphan early, he was placed 
under a guardian, Proxenus, who had him care- 
fully educated. At seventeen, according to the 
best account, he visited Athens, and, when Plato 
returned from Sicily, joined the latter's school, 
He remained in Athens twenty years. He did 
not fully agree with his master in opinions. 
Married Pythias, the daughter (by adoption) 
of Hermias, prince of Atarneus in Asia 
Minor. Upon the assassination of the prince, 
he fled with his wife to Mitylene for two years. 
Became the tutor of King Philip's son, Alex- 
ander. Aristotle opened a school in Athens 
called the Lyceum. Accused of impiety he 
withdrew to Chalcis in Euboea, where he died. 
He wrote on all the sciences of his time and 
created new ones, The frequent mention of 
his name in the main articles of this or of 
any philosophical or scientific dictionary 
shows his extraordinary influence upon human 
thought. Cf. the topics following. 

Aristotle’s Dictum : Ger. dictum de omni 
et nullo (Lat. form); Fr. (Lat. form); Ital. 
form). The so-called Dictum de Omni et 

ullo, the general axiom of categorical syllo- 
gism : ‘ Quidquid dicitur universum de aliquo 
subiecto, affirmatur de quovis contento sub illo, 
quidquid negatur de aliquo universaliter ac- 
cepto negatur de omnibus de quibus illud 
alteram affirmatur, is rightly assigned to 
Aristotle, though his enunciation of it (x b, 
10-15; 24b, 26-30) gives less prominence to 
the aspect of extension than do the ordinary 
scholastic formulas. 

Explicit recognition of the Dictum as the 

neral principle of syllogism occurs first in 

thius (see Prantl, Gesch. d. Logik, i. 652, 

659). 

i : On the relation of the Dictum 
to other axioms of syllogism, Hammon, 
Logic, ii. App. VI ; Mixx, Logic, Bk. I. chap, 
ii; Loran, Logik, § 97 f. BA.) 
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Aristotle’s Experiment: Ger. Versuch 
von Aristoteles; Fr. expérience d’Arisiote; 
Ital. imento d’Aristotile. The second 
finger of either hand is crossed over the first, 
in such a way that its tip is brought upon the 
thumb-side of the latter. A marble or other 
round object is inserted between the crossed 
tips : the single marble is ‘ felt’ as two objects. 
Sometimes, if the subject is eye-minded, only 
one object is ‘felt,’ despite the fact that two 
sensitive surfaces are affected which, under 
ordinary circumstances, can be affected only 
by two distinct objects. The illusion is 
assisted by slight movement of the finger- 
tips. 

spa UAGA Sanrorp, Course in Exper. 
Psychol., expt. 3; Rivers, Mind (1894), 583; 
Henri, Raumw, d. Tastsinnes, and Année 
Psychol., iii. 225 f. (1898); Antsroriz, On 
Dreams (De Insomniis), chap. ii. (E.B.T.) 

Aristotles Terminology: see GREEK 
TERMINOLOGY, passim, 

Aristoxenus of Tarentum. Lived about 
330 B.O. A Greek philosopher, pupil of Ari- 
stotle, He wrote many works, nearly all of 
which are lost. 

Arithmetical Mean: see MEAN. 

Arithmomania [Gk. åpıðuós, number, + 
pavia, madness]: Ger. Arithmomanie; Fr. 
arithmomanie ; Ital. aritmomania. A marked 
or morbid tendency to count or keep tally, or 
to be anxious about and speculate in numeri- 
cal relations, Cf. MANIA. (3.3.) 

Literature: H. Saugy, Etude clinique sur 
la folie héréditaire (1886); V. MAGNAN, 
Recherches sur les ceutres nerveux, 2° série; 
and Leg. clin. sur les mal. ment. (1893); Le- 
GRAIN, Délire chez les dégénérés (1886). (u.m.) 

Arius. (cir. 250-336 A.D.) The founder 
of ABIANISM (q.v.). Ordained deacon by the 
patriarch Peter, and promoted to the highest 
rank among the clergy by Alexander, he was 
exiled to Illyricum, after the Council of Nicaea 
(or Nice), by Constantine. The sentence 
was revoked after two or three years, and he 
would have been restored to communion, after 
avowing his submission to the creed adopted 
by the Council, had he not suddenly died. 
Arius left several valuable theological discus- 
sions and treatises, 

Arminianism : Ger. Arminianismus; Fr. 
Arminianisme; Ital. Arminianiemo, The 
most celebrated form of the reaction against 
the extreme or supralapsarian interpretation 
of the Calvinistic dogma of estination, 
So called from its originator, Jacobus Anur- 
NIUS (q. v.) of Leyden (1560-1609). 
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The rigid Calvinistic dogma of predestina- 
tion—taught by Th. Beza of Geneva, among 
others, under whom Arminius studied—incul- 
cates that eternal life is foreordained for 
some, eternal damnation for others; and that 
these are ends which exist for the revelation 
of God’s attributes. Against this view the 
Arminians drafted the Remonstrance (1610) 
to the States of Holland; hence their other 
name, Remonstrants. In its five articles the 
Remonstrance sets forth: (1) Election con- 
ditional upon faith; (2) the death of Christ 
for all ; b) the dependence of man upon 
grace, and his insufficiency without it; (4) the 
indispensableness of grace for goodness, yet 
its failure in some cases; (5) participation in 
Christ’s Spirit as the means of salvation, 
although all may not persevere in the use of 
it as an instrument for the defeat of Satan. 
Hugo Grotius, the philosopher, was the most 
eminent adherent of Arminianism. The Cal- 
vinistic and Arminian theories represent re- 
spectively determinism and indeterminism of 
the will. The Arminian view is represented 
to-day by the theologians of the Wesleyan or 
Methodist Episcopal Church. (2.M.W.-J.M.B.) 

Literature: Banas, Life of Arminius; 
Limzorou, Theol. Christiana; G. S. FRANCKE, 
De Hist. Dogmatum Armin.; J. MÜLLER, 
Lehre v. d. Sünde, Bk. IV. chap. iii. (also 
Eng. trans.); Dorner, Hist. of Protestant 
Theol. (Eng. trans.), i. 420 f. (R.M.W.) 

Arminius, Jacobus. (1560-1609.) A 
Dutch theologian who founded ARMINIANISM 
(q.v.). His Dutch name was Jacob Harmensen. 
Educated at Marburg, Leyden, and Geneva, 
he also visited Rome. He was ordained 
minister at Amsterdam. Doubts as to the 
Calvinistic doctrine of predestination led to 
the charge of heterodoxy. The Supreme Court 
of the Hague listened to a discussion between 
Arminius and Gomar, He left several able 
theological treatises. 

Arnauld, Antoine. (1612-94.) Doctor 
of the Sorbonne, a celebrated French theo- 
logian and philosopher. He was always a 
determined antagonist of the Jesuits, whose 
enmity finally drove him into exile, where he 
died. He became a zealous Jansenist. He 
wrote many works on theology, logic (Zhe 
Port Royal Logie), and philosophy. He 
produced a reform in the style of French 
theologians, Pascal and Bossuet following his 
purer taste. 

Arnobius (‘the elder’). Lived probably 
about 302 ap. An eloquent converted 
apologist for Christianity. He was 


teacher of Lactantius. Wrote a strong and 
sarcastic work against Paganism. 
Daniel 


Arnold, Heinrich. (1706-75,) 
Professor of philosophy and divinity at 
Königsberg. 

Arnold, Johann Christian. (1724-65) 
Professor of philosophy, and afterwards of 
physics, at Erlangen. 

Arnott, Weil. (1788-1874.) Scottish 


physician and eminent experimenter in 
natural philosophy. A pupil of Sir Everard 
Home, he practised in London; lectured 
and wrote on natural philosophy. Became 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1854 
received the Rumford medal for his inventions. 

Arrian. An eminent Greek historian 
who lived during the 2nd century A.D. The 
pupil and friend of Epictetus, he published 
the master’s works. Under Hadrian he was 
prefect of Cappadocia, and consul under 
Antoninus Pius. 

Art and Art Theories 
Kunst und Kunsttheorien ; Fr. (théories de V) 
art; Ital. (teorie dell’) arte. (1) In the 
broadest sense, any activity or production 
involving intelligence and skill. In this 
sense it is opposed to ‘nature’ on the one 
hand, and to unskilful production on the 
other; while it is distinguished from science 
as doing from knowing. (2) In a narrower 
sense, equivalent to fine art, an activity or 
a product of activity, which has aesthetic 
value or (in the broadest sense of the term) is 
beautiful. (3) In a still narrower sense it is 
sometimes restricted to sculpture and paint- 
ing, but this is liable to objection as the word 
is needed in the broader sense of (2). 

Under this topic there is given a sketch of 
general theories only, except where a particular 
art may illustrate a general point of view. 
For the various classifications of the arts see 
CLASSIFICATION (of the fine arts); and for 
closely related problems see AESTHETICS, and 
BEAUTY. 

Theories of art fall, for the most part, under 
three classes according as they examine 
(a) the end sought by art, as to imitate nature, 
to express an ideal, to give delight ; or (b) the 
social or educational value of art, and its 
relation to morality and religion; or (c) the 

chological impulses out of which art 

sprung, as the instinct of play, of self- 
exhibition, of decoration, &c. 

L Ancient Theories. Greek theory regarded 
imitation as the essential nature of fine art. 
According to Plato, God creates an ‘idea,’ a 


Lat. ars] : Ger. 


the|a world after the pattern of ‘ideas’; th 
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artisan resembles God in that he makes real 
things ‘in accordance with the idea,’ i.e. he 
has to have a scientific knowledge of his 
products ; but the artist (e.g. the painter or 
poet) imitates the products of others without 
necessarily having any scientific knowledge 
of the thing imitated. He is thrice removed 
from the truth. He has as his pattern not 
the eternal ‘idea,’ the true reality, but the 
thing of sense, A copy of this is inferior in 
value to the original. Moreover, the artist is 
satisfied to present an appearance: he does 
not necessarily penetrate to the truth. Just 
for this reason art is dangerous in education. 
Additional objections are that poets often 
convey faulty ethical and religious concep- 
tions, and that imitation of undesirable states 
of mind through music, or of evil passions 
and characters in acting, must react on the 
person imitating, and, by sympathy, upon the 
spectator. Art, however charming, should not 
be admitted unless it can be proved to be for 
the good of the state. When used to adorn 
noble sentiments, music and al] art may have 
the highest educational value. For art 
springs from certain primitive instincts, which 
in animals find expression in play and cries 
of various kinds—an overflowing of activity 
or surplus of energy—but which in man have 
the additional element of order, i.e. of rhythm 
and harmony, and so find expression in the 
choral dance and song. 


Imitation is for Aristotle both a source of 


art, at least of poetry and painting, and the 
means of its enjoyment. It is natural to man 
to imitate and to delight in imitations, We 


say this is so-and-so; and this pleasure of 


learning is the chief element aside from that 
produced by the colouring or some similar 
cause. But although art is called imitation, 
and even music is styled the most imitative 
of the arts, the term has with Aristotle the 
significance, not of copying existing things or 
actions, but of representing more or less 
idealized (i.e. intensified or modified by 
imagination) emotions, characters, or situations. 
Poetry should relate not what has occurred, 
but what might occur, what is possible in 
accord with general laws. It is therefore 
more philosophical and more elevated than 
history. Tragedy seeks to represent men 
better than they are, comedy worse; and the 
same difference appears in the work of different 
painters. 

As regards the end and the educational 


value of art, Aristotle makes the end of 


all the fine arts (as contrasted with the 


useful arts) to give pleasure or to serve 
‘diagoge ’—that rational enjoyment or ideal 
employment of leisure which the man of 
culture and elevation of mind delights in. 
Art is thus distinguished from play or pastime, 
which gives merely recreation, though music 
may indeed serve this latter end also. Ouly 
music is treated in detail with respect to its 
educational value, but painting and tragedy 
have incidental mention. The especial edu- 
cational value of music is as a means to 
rational enjoyment, but it has also moral 
power by bringing us into sympathy with 
states of mind like courage, gentleness, &c. 
It should have a threefold use: the ethical 
melodies for education, the lax for recreation 
in old age, the enthusiastic for purging the 
emotions. For persons specially liable to 
the emotions of compassion, fear, or en- 
thusiasm, ‘after listening to melodies which 
raise their soul to ecstasy, relapse into their 
normal condition.’ ‘They experience a purg- 
ing and a pleasurable feeling of relief’ A 
similar catharsis of the passions is effected by 
tragedy. Cf. Carnansis, and TRAGIC. 

Il. Theories in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
The same general principle that art is imita- 
tion appears as the basis of early French and 
English theories. The formula received a 
different emphasis in consequence of the actual 
tendencies of art (genre and landscape paint- 
ing), and as Imitation of Nature was given 
general statement by Batteaux (1746). 
Another formula emphasized truth as the end 
of art, ‘Rien mest beau que le vrai’; but 
‘truth,’ which with Boileau (1674) had meant 
nearly the same as the rational ‘clearness and 
distinctness’ of Descartes, came to mean, with 
the growth of ‘Naturalism,’ a representation 
of the variety of nature, or of its life and full- 
ness (Diderot, 1765). 

The ‘ strictest imitation of nature’ is also a 
standard with Shaftesbury (Characteristics, 
1711), but his watchword of ‘truth’ is supple- 
mented by ‘unity of design,’ and the painter 
‘knows that he is even then unnatural when 
he follows nature too close and strictly copies 
life.’ In his further statement that the artist 
avoids what is peculiar and seeks to form his 
idea from many objects, we have the suggestion 
of the theory which holds that art is to express 
an ideal, and that the ideal isto be found in what 
is most characteristic, not of the individual, 
but of the species. So Reynolds (1759). 
Winckelmann, also, in his History of Ancient 
Art (1765), held that the Greeks aimed to 


express ideal beauty by making their works 
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of art general rather than individual. Ideal 
beauty would be like pure water with no 
individual characteristics. Expression is detri- 
mental to beauty. On the other hand, he 
notes, besides the ‘ beautiful’ style (or style of 
grace), the ‘grand’ style, which is beautiful as 
the expression of atranquil soul, and again says, 
‘Beauty without expression would be colour- 
less, expression without beauty unpleasant.’ 
The antithesis between (formal) beauty and 
expression, which has been prominent in all 
subsequent theory, was thus definitely stated. 
Lessing restricted formative art (sculpture 
and painting) to beauty, but admitted the 
representation of the ugly into poetry, as the 
latter art need not dwell permanently upon 
the painful impression. Lessing also (in his 
Laocoön, 1769) defined sharply the provinces 
of the arts of form, on the one hand, and of 
poetry on the other, by their respective media. 
Sculpture and painting, employing coexisting 
signs (shape and colour), can represent bodies, 
but only suggest actions ; poetry, using succes- 
sive signs (tones), represents actions, but 
depicts bodies by suggestion only. 

III. Theories growing out of the Romantic 
movement. Various tendencies, social and 
political as well as aesthetic, found expression 
in a revolt from classic forms, in a demand for 
freedom in art as in life, in Rousseau’s en- 
thusiasm for the natural as opposed to the 
conventional or artificial, and in the apprecia- 
tion of Shakespeare, of Gothic architecture, and 
of romantic poetry. What had been called 
‘wild’ or ‘unordered’ was given aesthetic 
value under the conception of the sublime or 
significant. This found theoretic expression 
in Goethe’s essay on German architecture 
(1773), in which he contrasts ‘beautiful’ art 
with ‘ characteristic’ art to the advantage of 
the latter. 

This doctrine was carried further by Hirt 
(1797), and the essence of art was declared to 
be the characteristic, Art should aim to present 
what nature intended to produce in a given 
species, and to present this by means selected 
expressly for their fitness for this end. This 
was in turn criticized by Goethe, who ascerted 
that the characteristic must be modified by | prerogative has its analogy in the surplus of 
beauty (formal) in order to be really individual | energy exhibited in the play of animals. The 
(as contrasted with the generic or abstract), | necessity which calls this out is not external, 
and to become perfect art (i.e. the beautiful | but lies in their own fullness of life. Schopen- 
conceived in a narrower sense, not including | hauer gives a similar value to art, as silencing 

the desires, and enabling the individual to 


necessarily the significant). y 

This same general movement toward freedom transcend himself, to contemplate or embody 
and enlargement in art found more systematic | the ‘ Ideas’ which are the objectifications of 
expression in Kant’s Critique of Judgment | Will, the ultimate reality. 


qt 


(1790). It is the essence of art that while 
known to be art, and not nature, it yet must 
seem like nature in being free from all con- 
straint of rules or set purpose. Beautiful art 
is free ; it is the production of genius, and the 
essence of genius is that it works not according 
to models imposed, but by originating products 
which serve as models. Genius embodies in 
art aesthetic ideas; and an aesthetic idea is 
a creation of the imagination which, instead 
of being formed by rule, suggests more than 
can be exhausted by any definite concept. On 
the other hand, a ‘normal idea,’ formed by 
making a composite of various particulars, is 
merely correct, not beautiful. ‘The end of all 
aesthetic art is to give pleasure : if in the mere 
sensations, it may be called pleasant or enter- 
taining art; if in modes of cognition, beautiful 


art. 

Schiller expressed another aspect of the art 
consciousness of his time in terming ancient 
art Naïve (q.¥.) and modern ‘sentimental.’ 
In the former the artist és nature ; in the latter 
he seeks nature, is consciously apart from it, 
is subjective rather than objective—a thought 
which was farther developed by Schlegel in 
his conception of Inony (q.v.). Schlegel 
also asserted the essence of modern art to be 
not the beautiful, but the interesting, including 
the piquant, the striking, the ugly, &c. ; and 
again later asserted that the beauty of art lies 
in its significant content, and hence that its 
essence is the symbolic. Schiller’s most impor- 
tant service lay in his treatment of the function 
of art in the education of the race (Letters 
on the Aesthetic Educ. of Man, 1193-5). 

The aim of education is to bring the indivi- 
dual into harmony with universal law. It is just 
the characteristic of art and beauty that this 
is accomplished—that the individual becomes 
the ideal—not by compulsion, but in freedom, 
For art is play. It is an activity which is 
autotelic (not controlled by outside ends), and 
at the same time perfectly harmonious (the 
expression of an ordering principle). This 
aesthetic play is indeed not to be identified 
with physical play, but it may be regarded as 
an outgrowth, since the freedom which is its 
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Schelling and Hegel give the thought of 
Kant and Schiller a more metaphysical turn. 
Art, according to Schelling, is that complete 
union of subject and object which philosophy 
seeks; it is therefore superior to philosophy 
as expression of the absolute. According to 
Hegel, art is the revelation of truth in sensuous 
form, and a more adequate expression of the 
idea than can be made through nature. It is 
therefore on the same plane with religion and 
philosophy; but as embodying the idea in 
sensuous form, it is fitted to be, as it has been, 
the first instructress of peoples. It has em- 
bodied and shown to them the spiritual values 
of their lives. The various periods of symbolic, 
classic, aud romantic art are determined by the 
expression found for the ideal. 

IV. Recent art theories. Recent writers 
have concerned themselves largely with the 
psychological and anthropological origins of 
art, or with its social and moral functions. 
As regards the nature of art, theories may 
again be related to the actual development of 
art itself. This has been chiefly in music and 
landscape painting on the one hand, and in 
the novel on the other. Of these, the former 
tend to bring into prominence the pleasures of 
sensation and form, the latter the representa- 
tion of a significant content. Impressionism 
(as a theory of the aim of art, not of the 
means by which this shall be secured) has its 
motives in the former. Pater (Fortn. Rev., 
October, 1877, reprinted in The Renaissance 
urges that music is the type of all art, the 
ideally consummate art. Taine leans, in his 
definition, to the emphasis of content. ‘The 
end of a work of art is to manifest some 
essential or salient character... . It does 
this by employing a group of connected parts,’ 
Ruskin emphasizes especially the value of 
characteristic expression, and by the insistence 
on sincerity and truth tends often to trausform 
aesthetic into ethical categories, Guyau seeks 
to combine both sides: ‘Art is expression of 
the highest idea in the language which thrills 
the senses most deeply, and thus stirs all 
emotions, higher and E If art is defined 
as the embodiment of the beautiful, the same 
antithesis may be repeated according as the 
beautiful is understood to include or to exclude 
expression or significance, Cf. FORMALISM. 

Finally, there may be noted here the applica- 
tion of Lange's theory (see under Braury, V) 
to art, by which art is defined to be a capa- 
city to give to others a pleasure free from 
practical interests and resting on a conscious 
self-illusion. This conscious illusion, ‘ make- 


believe,’ or SEMBLANCE (q.v.), whether in 
imitation of nature or in the production of an 
emotional state, is the ‘constant factor in art.’ 

As regards the moral and social relations of 
art, Ruskin has emphasized its earnestness as 
above noted, Morris (Hopes and Fears for 
Art, 1881) its dependence on social conditions. 
Guyau (L'art au point de vue sociologique,1889) 
regards artistic emotion as in its nature social, 
and the end of art to be not only the pro- 
duction of agreeable sensations, but the ex- 
pression of life. This last includes especially 
the expression of the social sentiments, sym- 
pathy, interest, pity, &c. Tolstoi would limit 
art to the production of simple pleasures 
shareable by all, or to the representation of 
sentiments of universal fraternity. 

Another set of writers have treated espe- 
cially the origin of art, and frequently in con- 
nection with this its value to the individual 
or the race. Spencer (Prine. of Psychol., 
ii) adopts and develops the play and ‘:urplus- 
energy’ theory of Plato and Schiller. Bald- 
win Brown emphasizes the festal origin of art. 
Marshall (Pain, Pleasure, and Aesthetics, 1894; 
Aesthetic Princ., 1895) seeks its origin in im- 
pulses to attract the attention and good will 
of others, called by J. Mark Baldwin ‘ self-ex- 
hibiting impulses.’ Grosse (The Beginnings 
of Art, 1897) emphasizes the close relation of 
primitive art to the activities of the hunter, and 
shows its value in the struggle for existence. 


) | He also maintains that instead of one art- 


impulse there are several, and as against 
Spencer's view of fhe gradual differentiation 
of the arts maintains that all the main arts 
exist in distinct though crude form among 
primitive peoples. Groos (Zhe Play of Ani- 
mals, 1898, Ger, trans. 1896) attacks the ‘sur- 
plus-energy ’ theory, and shows that play (and 
hence art) is rather in the nature of a neces- 
sity than a luxury, as providing exercise of 
the faculties which have later their serious 
use. Lange (Zeitsch. f. Psychol., xiv, 1897) 
points out the social value of art in the em- 
ployment and cultivation of activities and sen- 
timents which are useful to the society, but 
which do not always find a field for exhibition 
in earnest, e.g. the value of music or poetry 
in kindling patriotism. J. Mark Baldwin 
(Social and Eth. Interpret., 1897) em 
phusizes the social value of imitation and 
self-exhibition, and Tarde (Rev. Philos., 
) compares artistic enjoyment with 
economic consumption. 

Lee and Thomson also (Contemp. Rev., 
1897) criticize the ‘surplus-energy theory 
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ART IMPULSE — 


ARTICULATION 


from the experimental standpoint. For these 
last theories in their relation to the origin 
of specific arts see CLASSIFICATION (of the 
fine arts). 

Literature: General works dealing inci- 
dentally with art theories as well as other 
aesthetic problems will be found under AEs- 
THETICS, Beauty, and Cxassirication (of 
the fine arts). 

(1) Historical: Bosanquer, Hist. of Aes- 
thetic (1892); Sonasnex, Krit. Gesch. d. 
Aesthetik (1872); WALTER, Gesch. d. Aes- 
thetik im Alterthum (1893); E. MÜLLER, 
Gesch. d. Theorie d. Kunst bei den Alten 

1834); Ecerr, Essai sur l'Hist. de la 
Critique chez les Grecs (3rd ed., 1887); 
Butcuer, Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and 
Fine Art (1895); Bénanp, L'Esthétique 
d'Aristote (1887); Dértne, Die Kunstlehre 
des Aristoteles (1876); Svoxnopa, Gesch. d. 
Ideale mit besonderer Berücksichtigung d. 
bildenden Kunst (1886); Lorze, Gesch. 
d. Aesthetik in Deutschland (1868); Hart- 
MANN, Aesthetik, Historisch-krit. Theorie 
(1886); Basom, Essai critique sur l'esthétique 
de Kant (1896); Conen, Kant’s Begründung 
d. Aesthetik (1889); Camp, Crit. Philos. of 
Kant (1889); Bercer, Die Entwicklung v. 
Schiller’s Aesthetik (1894); Kenney, Hegel’s 
Aesthetics(1885); Bosanquer, Hegel’s Philos. 
of Fine Art (traus. of the Introd. with pref. 
essay, 1886); Mixsanp, L’Esthétique anglaise 
1864, on Ruskin); Kaw, Crit. of Judgment 
trans. Bernard, 1892); ScmILLER, Essays, 
esthetic and Philos. (Bohn Lib.); HEGEL, 
Aesthetische Werke (1833-48), x. 

(2) Systematic: in addition to those named 
under IV above and under AESTHETICS, 
G. Banpwin Brown, The Fine Arts (1891); 
Cotuinewoop, Philos. of Ornament (1883) ; 
Ker, The Philosophy of Art, in Essays in 
Philos. Criticism (ed. by Seth and Haldane, 
1883); Fisrens-Gevarrt, Essai sur l'Art 
contemporain (1897); Guxau, Les Problèmes 
de l'Esthétique contemporaine (4th ed., 1897); 
Hannon, Evolution in Art (1895); Morris, 
The Lesser Arts, in Lectures on Art (1882) ; 
Proupnoy, Du Principe de l'Art et de sa 
Destination sociale (1865); SéarLLes, Essai 
sur le Génie dans l'Art (2nd ed., 1897); 
Rreoen, Die bildenden Künste (4th ed., 1895); 
Vouxert, Aesthetische Zeitfragen (1895); 
Wax.ascuex, Primitive Music (1893); Aes- 
thetik der Ton-Kunst (1886) ; SULLY, Sensa- 
tion and Intuition(1874); Guaxgy, The Power 
of Sound (1880), and Tertium Quid (1887); 
Praupsomme, L'expression dans les Beaux- 


Arts (1883); Vıscmer, Krit. Gänge, esp. 
Heft vi (1873); Carriere, Die Kunst im 
Zusammenhange der Kulturentwickelung 
u. die Ideale d. Menschheit (3rd ed., 1885); 
Ax, Syst. d. Künste (1888); Semrer, Der 
Stil in den technischen u. techtonischen 
Künsten (2nd ed., 1878-9). (J.8.7.) 

Art Impulse: Ger. Kunstirieb; Fr. in- 
stinct esthétique; Ital. istinto (or impulso) 
artistico. The impulse which manifests itself 
in the production of works of art. 

Like the play impulse, it is generally held 
to be free and spontaneous, and not directly 
determined by material needs, It is distin- 
guished from the play impulse in that for ite 
satisfaction it requires expression in a rational, 
ordered, and significant activity. 

For the various theories as to the specific 
impulses assigned as the origin of art see ABT, 
and CLASSIFICATION (of the fine arts). 

Literature: Recent works giving especial 
attention to the subject are: SPENCER, Psy- 
chology, ii; Brown, The Fine Arts (1891); 
Grossx, Die Anfinge d. Kunst (1893, Eng. 
trans. 1897); MARSHALL, Pain, Pleasure, and 
Aesthetivs (1894); Groos, The Play of Ani- 
mals (1898, Ger. 1896), and The Play of 
Man (1900, Ger. 1899); Rigor, La Psychol. 
des Sentiments (1896); Bazpwin, Social and 
Eth. Interpret. (1897). (7.B.T.) 

[Gr. dornpia, the windpipe, a sur- 
vival of the ancient notion that these vessels 
contained air]: Ger. Arterie, Schlagader; Fr. 
artère; Ital. arteria. A vessel which carries 
blood from the heart to a system of capillaries. 
See VASO-MOTOR SYSTEM. (C.F.E) 

Articular Sensation [Lat. articularis, 
pertaining to the joints]: Ger. 
findung ; Fr. sensation articulaire; Ital. 
sensazione delle giunture. A sensation, whose 
adequate stimulus is movement of the one 
joint-surface upon the other, or pressure and 
counter-pressure of the two surfaces. The 
sensation is of great importance, as the basis 
of the perceptions of movement and position of 
the limbs, of resistance, &c. It possesses local 
signature (see Loca, Siens),and seems to show 
constancy of absolute sense discrimination. 

Literature: Kirn, Outlines of Psychol., 


Articulation (vocal) [Lat. articulatio, a 
joining together]: Ger. Artikulirung; Fp 
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articulation ; Ital. articolazione. = ot of 
co-operation among the organs of speech in 
Save and Sarei eari through modifi- 
cation or check of the breath-current, distinct 
speech-sounds are produced. ` 

The character of speech-sounds is determined 
by the noises generated as the breath-current 
passes the articulated organs, or by the reso- 
nance dependent on the form of the resonance 
cavity in mouth aud nose created in the articu- 
lation, or by both. See Vietor, Elemente d. 
Phonetik, 2nd ed., §§ 1 ff. Whitney's defini- 
tion (Proc. Amer. Philol. Assoc., 1881, 22) 
is: ‘Articulation is virtually syllabication— 
a breaking of the stream of utterance into 
joints, by the intervention of closer utterances 
or consonants between the opener utterances 
or vowels, This does not represent with any 
exactness the present scientific use of the 
term, though it may be etymologically more 
correct. (B.1.W.) 

Artificial Selection: Ger. künstliche 
Auswahl (or Selektion); Fr. sélection artifi- 
cielle (or méthodique); Ital. selezione artificiale 
(or metodica). The selection by man of certain 
animals or plants from which to breed, with 
a view to securing certain chosen or desirable 
characters. 

It is treated by Darwin under the 
heads (1) ‘Methodical Selection’: ‘ That 
which guides a man who systematically 
endeavours to modify a breed according to 
some predetermined standard.’ (2) ‘ Uncon- 
scious Selection’; ‘That which follows from 
men naturally preserving the most valued 
and «destroying the less valued individuals 
without any thought of altering the breed.’ 
The term unconscious is somewhat unfor- 
tunate. The distinction is between selecting 
with conscious intention of improving or 
altering the breed, and selecting for various 
other reasons of utility, convenience, &c., with 
no thought of the breed. See SELECTION, 
where recommendations regarding various 
meanings of the English word selection 
are to be found. (0.Ln.M.—J.M.B.) 

Darwin's Animals and Plants under Domes- 
fication contains a store of facts relating to 
artificial selection. This process differs in its 
method from that of natural selection in that 
man selects the fittest from which to breed, 
the ‘fit’ being those individuals which already 
show the desired character and the process 
leading tothe accumulation of variations along 
artificially chosen lines, while nature elimi- 
nates the unfit in the struggle for existence 
without the element of conscious choice, 


which thus constitutes the great difference. 
The distinction as between the fit, in the one 
case, and the unfit in the other, is largely a 
matter of degree. In SOCIAL SUPPRESSION 
(q. v.) the unfittest, from a distinctly social 
point of view (e.g. criminals), are isolated or 
suppressed. (C.L1.M.-J.M.B.) 

Literature: Danwix (as cited); G. J. 
Romanes, Darwin and after Darwin, i. (1892). 
See also under SELECTION. 

(Sansk. Arya, noble]: Ger. Arier, 
arisch; Fr. Aryen; Ital. Ariano. Atermusedby 
anthropologists and historians to designate the 
specch-family commonly called among philolo- 
gists of England, America, and France the Indo- 
European, and of Germany Indogermanisch. 

In the stricter usage of present-day philo- 
logists the term is limited in its application to 
the Indo-Iranian speech-family, i. e. the family 
whose chief ancient representatives are the 
Sanskrit and Avestan (Zend). As the use of 
the term Indo-Iranian, however, has now prac- 
tically displaced it in this value, the value 
given it by anthropologists may well be re- 
garded as its standard meaning, ın which sense 
its brevity commends it to general use. (B.1.W.) 

Asceticism (in ethics and philosophy) 
[Gr. donors, exercise or training]: Ger. Asce 
ticismus; Fr. ascétisme; Ital. ascetismo, A 
system of conduct in which the realization of 
the moral life is attempted by means of a 
complete subjugation of sensuous impulse and 
worldly desire, 

Asceticism is not so much the name of a 
moral theory as of a practical method of realiz- 
ing morality. But it implies this element of 
theory, that the true good for man is some- 
thing outside of and opposed to his animal 
nature and the ordinary interests of mundane 
life. The regulation of the impulses which 
morality requires is not possible without a 
subjugation of lower impulses in presence of 
higher needs. And the life of mere impulse 
(which is non-moral) has its most obvious 
antithesis in a complete subjugation of impulse. 
Hence asceticism is an early factor in the 
demand for a higher life. In particular it has 
characterized most oriental religions; and in 
them, abstinence from fleshly and worldly 
desire was commonly accompanied by various 
methods of actively mortifying the body. The 
Jewish religion is in this respect exceptional 
amongst oriental faiths: in it there were only 
slight traces of asceticism, although the Deity 
was frequently approached by fasting, as well 
as by prayer—until the rise of the sect of 
the Essenes, shortly before the Christian era, 
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The most complete system of ascetic morality 
is to be found in Buddhism, in which creed 
it is held that the struggle against impulse is 
continued by the individual soul in successive 
incarnations; and it is characteristic of this 
system that the victory over impulse is held 
to be capable of perfect attainment only in 
the complete submergence of the individual 
consciousness, In modern thought a similar 
view is to be found in the pessimistic morality 
of Schopenhauer : the self-annihilation of the 
will to live involves the destruction of con- 
sciousness, along with that which gives birth 
to consciousness. On the other hand, the 
Christian ascetics have mortified the flesh and 
the world for the sake of spiritual perfection ; 
and their renunciation of the pleasures of this 
life has always been accompanied by a foretaste 
of the spiritual joys of a future stateof existence. 

Asceticism was, on the whole, hostile to the 
spirit of Greek ethics: but it appeared in the 
Pythagorean life, and in the contempt of 
pleasure which characterized at least the 
more extreme forms of Cynicism and Stoicism. 
Plato also, in the Phaedo, looked upon the 
bodily life as a mere clog and obstacle to the 
true destiny of the soul, and held that life 
should be a practice of death. In the Re- 

lie, however, he reached a broader view, 
and sketched the moralization of civic life : 
although this moralization was only brought 
about by a reorganization of the state, under 
the rule of philosophers, in which the con- 
flict of interests arising from appropriation was 
to be eliminated and individual activities were 
to be subjected to strict regulation. In the 
Neo-Platonic systems the contemplative life 
carried with it an ascetic attitude. 

Elements of asceticism were present from 
the beginning amongst the Christians, and 
the ascetic spirit manifested itself in the 
second century in the recommendation to 
Crnrpacy (q.v.). The Gnostics and writers 
influenced by them worked out a contem- 
plative or mystical ideal of life in which the 
flesh had no part but to be subdued and 
kept under, The ascetic tendencies of the 
Church were further developed in opposition 
to the growing corruption of society. Of this 
movement monasticism was the most striking 
result. The ascetic ideal was put forward by 
Rufinus, Sulpicius Severus, Cassian, and Pru- 
dentius in the 4th century, and by many later 
writers. The ideal included various forms of 
abstinence, such as celibacy, poverty, frequent 
fasting, and, as the distinctive mark of monas- 
ticism, solitude. Connected with it was the 


distinction of two modes of life —that of 
ordinary Christian morality, and the higher 
stage marked chiefly by celibacy and with- 
drawal from the world—a Christian form of 
the distinction in Greek ethics between civic 
and philosophic virtue, 

Asceticism has found its most constant 
antagonist in the Hedonistic morality. Cf. 
Heponism. But the view of Bentham (Prine. 
of Mor. and Legisl., chap. i), who contrasts 
his own doctrine with the ascetic, and 
describes the latter as taking pain instead of 
pleasure for its summum is—and was 
perhaps meant to be—a caricature. 

Literature: Lxoxy, Hist. of European 
Mor., chap. iv ; Luruarpr, Hist. of Christ. Eth., 
$$ 34 (W.8.8.) 

Asceticism (in religion). The view which 
teaches that maceration of the body, extirpa- 
tion of passion, and the like, are essential to 
salvation. It is commonly connected with 
an APOCALYPTIC (q. v.) conception of the world, 
involving a low estimate of the present life, 
and a belief in the essentially evil nature of 
matter, 

Asceticism is found in association with the 
doctrines of Buddhism; of some forms of 
Hinduism; of the Jewish Essenes; of the 
Egyptian Therapeutae; of the Alexandrian 
Neo-Platonists. Through the last it came 
into contact with Christianity, and, favoured 
by certain superstitions current in the early 
Christian centuries, effected permanent 
lodgement in the Christian system. Some 
writers, chiefly Roman Catholic, assign a 
special place to ascetic theology, which, as 
distinguished from dogmatic, mystic, and 
moral theology, offers directions for a more 
intimate walk with God than is necessary 


for all. 

Literature: ZüoxLER, Krit. Gesch. d. 
Askese; Donner, Christ. Eth. (Eng. trans.), 
405 f. (R.M.W.) 

Asch , Adam Karl. (1768-1852.) 


A German mystical philosopher, born in 
Neuenberg, Würtemberg. He became pro- 
fessor of philosophy and medicine at Tübingen 
in 1811, and was transferred to the chair of 
practical philosophy in 1818. In 1836 he 
moved to Kirchheim, where he died. He is 
best known for a work on the philosophy of 
religion. 

Aseitas [Med. Lat. a se, being for one- 
self]. A term incident to the scholastic dis- 
cussions of the metaphysical essence of God. 
It may be translated by the words ‘self: 
existent,’ or ‘ uncaused.’ 
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The metaphysical essence of anything is 
that which is special or peculiar to it. The 
Scotists maintained that infinity is the meta- 
physical essence of God ; some of the followers 
of Aquinas assign this to God’s complete 
self-knowledge ; the prevalent view maintains 
that aseitas (or life in himself, John v. 26) is 
the attribute to which all others must be 
referred. The question has naturally entered 
into the quasi-metaphysical discussions con- 
cerning the relation of the Son to the Father. 
It dates back to Dionysius the Areopagite. 

Literature: Dorner, Doctrine of the 
Person of Christ, I. div. i. 83, and passim ; 
Oosterzee, Christ. Dogmatics, 256; CLARKE, 
Discourse concerning the Being and At- 
tributes of God, (2.M.W.) 

Asemia or Asemasia [Gr. d+ ojpa, asign]: 
Ger. Asemie; Fr. asémie (little used); Ital. 
asemia (a variety of dissemia). Loss of the 
power to form or to understand any sign or 
symbol, whether word or gesture or otheraction. 

The essential nature of this defect is the 
same as in aphasia, but the term covers a wider 
field of application, The essential processes 
of speech are the comprehension and expression 
of thought by an acquired system of symboli- 
zation. Apart from the spoken or written 
systems (languages), gesture signs, facial and 
other forms of expression are employed ; feel- 
ing is conveyed by music; and conventional 
forms of greeting and other social customs are 
readily interpreted. Asemia implies the loss 
of the power to interpret any of these systems, 
or indeed to interpret any group of sensations 
as the sign or symbol of a thought or feeling. 
The term Asemia is used by Steintha], Kuss- 
maul,and others; Hamilton proposes Asemasia; 
Finckelnburg, Asymbolia. The loss of any 
special set of symbols may be referred to by 
appropriate adjectives: Asemia graphica, loss 
of writing; Asemia mimica, loss of gesture 
signs; Asemia verbalis, loss of verbal symbols. 
If the defect extends to the mishandling 
and confusion of objects, it becomes APRAXIA 
(q.v.).. The defect has also relations to BLIND- 
NEss (mental, q. v.) and to SPEECH AND 178 
Derects (q.v. also for Literature). 

Literature: Stéouas, Les troubles du lan- 

age; HEILBRONNER, Asymbolie (1897) ; 

ORSELLI, Semej. malat. ment., ii. (3.3.) 

Asexual Reproduction (or multiplica- 
tion). Reproduction without sex in animals 
and plants. See AGAMOGENESIS. (3.M.B.) 

Asonia or Tone-Deafness : see HEARING 
(defects of). 

Aspirate: see PHONETICS, 


trans.), 363 f. 


judgment, belief, affirmation. 


Aspiration [Lat. ad + spirare, to breathe 


upon]: Ger. Aspiration; Fr. aspiration; Ital. 


azione. In the system of Christian 


ethics, aspiration is an integral element iu 
the theory of the genesis of Christian character. 


Faith in the Gospel possesses, as one of its 


most important consequences, & power of 
generating aspiration, i.e. either a ‘longing 
desire’ for reconciliation with Christ, or an 


‘overmastering determination’ to lead the 
Christian life so far as possible. 
Literature: Dorner, Christ. Eth. (Eng. 
(R.M.W.) 
Assent [Lat. ad+sentire, to feel]: Ger. 
Bewilligung; Fr. assentiment; Ital. adesione. 
Agreement with a judgment presented to one 
for acceptance. This meaning of the term 
replaces its use loosely for various forms of 
(J.M.B=G.F.8.) 
Assertion |Lat. assertio]: Ger. Bejahung ; 
Fr. assertion; Ital. asserzione. See BELIEF, 
JUDGMENT, and PROPOSITION. 
ignment (in law) [Med. Lat. assigna- 
mentum): Ger. Übertragung eines Rechtes, 
isung; Fr. transport, cession; Ital. ces- 
sione. The transfer ofa right: less often, the 
transfer of a thing in possession. A General 
assignment is a transfer of all a man’s rights 
of property for the benefit of his creditors. 
An Involuntary assignment is one made by 
operation of law, without the owner's consent. 
By the common law of England and America 
an assignment cannot pass a legal title to 
anything of which the person assigning is not 
at the time in possession, that is, to choses in 
action. An equitable title, however, might 
thus be gained. The Roman law was origin- 
ally the same (Gaius, ii. 38). (8.E.B.) 
Assimilation (in physiology) [Lat. ad+ 


similis, like]: Ger. Assimilation ; Fr, assimila- 
tion; Ital. assimilazione. The process of 


converting food materials into living proto- 
plasm. See Anaponism, and METABO- 
LISM. (0.¥.H.) 
Assimilation (in psychology). (1) The 
union of elements in consciousness by which 
certain contents (those assimilated) take the 
form of or contribute material to the forma- 
tion of others (those which assimi- 
late). (J MB-G.F.8.) 
(2) Association between like elements and 
compounds (Wundt). 

Wundt (reference below) uses the term in the 
special sense (2), which is not recommended. 
A better usage is (1), in which it serves to 
indicate the content side of the Herbartian 
form of the notion of APPERCEPTION (q.v.} 
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Assimilation describes what takes place in 
any case of mental synthesis from the point 
of view of how the elements of presentation 
behave. It is a convenient term, since the 
various cases of contrast, fusion, association 
(of all sorts), with consciousness of identity 
and resemblance, recognition, &c., can 
construed as involving assimilation of different 
modes. Cf. Ward (art. Psychology, in Encyc. 
Brit.), who speaks of ‘assimilation or recog- 
nition’ of an impression in the process of per- 
ception. On the nervous side it rests upon the 
direct coalescence of sensory processes (James) 
or their indirect union through the synergy 
(Münsterberg, Baldwin) of motor processes. 
Literature: Wonvr, Philos. Stud.,vii. 345 f., 
and Outlines of Psychol., 228 ff.; Lewes, Pro- 
blems of Life and Mind; Wamp, art. Associa- 
tion and Assimilation, in Mind (July, 1893, and 
Oct., 1894); Baupwi, Ment. Devel. in the 
Child and the Race, 308 ff. (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 
Assimilation (linguistic). A process by 
which contiguous sounds in language tend to 
approximate or become alike. Thus hands 
becomes handz, the voiceless a assuming the 
voiced quality of d; hemp from O. Eng. henep. 
The organs of speech, in passing from one 
mode of ARTICULATION (q-V.) to another, either 
carry forward somewhat of the position neces- 
sary for the former, or by anticipation draw 
back somewhat of the latter. (B.1L.W.) 
Assistance or Concurrence: Ger. Con- 
currenz; Fr. concurrence; Ital. concorrenza. 
The act of God in maintaining the relation 
of mind and body on the theory of PRE- 
ESTABLISHED HARMONY (q. V-)- (3.M.B.) 
Associate Points: see CONGRUENT. 
Association (experiments on); for deriva- 
tion and equivalents, see ASSOCIATION (of 
ideas). Experimental work upon association 
of ideas falls under the following heads: 
(1) Classificatory (types of association). 
Literature: Woxpr, Physiol. Psychol. (4th 
ed.), ii. 455; TRAUTSCHOLDT, Philos. Stud., 
i. 213; Garrow, Brain (1879); BOURDON, 
Rev. Philos., xxxv; MÜNsSTERBERG, Beiträge, 
i. and iv. Cf Hörrpme, Leumann, and 
Wonpr, Philos. Stud., v, vii, viii, and Vtljsch. 
f. wiss. Philos., xiv; Carxıns, Psychol. Rev., 
Monograph Suppl., 2 (1896); ZIEHEN, Die 
Ideenassuziation des Kindes (Berlin, Aah 
Wanze, Vtljsch. f. wiss. Philos. (1885); 
Rrnor, Rev. Philos., xxxi. 35 f. 
(2) Analytic (mechanics of association). 
Literature: Scrxerur®, Philos. Stud., 


Diss, (Leipzig, 1894); Howxz, Amer. J. of 
Psychol. Cf. Bourpon, Rev. Philos., xxxi; 
Hérrpinc, Lenmany, Wunpt, as above; 
Caxxrns, loc. cit.; ASCHAFFENBURG, Exper. 
hee ü. die Assoc., Psychol. Arb., i. 209 ff, 
ii. r ff. 

3} Reaction Tıme (q.v. for literature). 
4) Scattered experiments only exist upon 
associativeness, i. e. the conditions under which 
ideas are liable to be associated, and upon the 
capacity of a given idea to arouse an associated 


ea. 

Literature: MÜNSTERBERG, loc. cit. ; PILLS- 
BURY, Brom, in Amer. J. of Psychol., 
&o. See Ktxrz, Outlines of Psychol., 
§§ 27-33. y (E.B.T.) 

Association (in aesthetics). As an aes- 
thetic principle, association is used to explain 
aesthetic value by deriving the pleasure felt 
in the presence of the beautiful or sublime, 
not directly from the form or constitution of 
the object as such, nor from the sensations it 
excites, but from the recall or revival of 
pleasure previously experienced in connection 
with the same or a related object or quality ; 
eg. a red cheek suggests youth and health, 
and is beautiful; red hands suggest disagree- 
able labour, and are ugly. 

The principle of association has been used 
to explain either all or only a part of aesthetic 
value. Some writers have had in mind the 
accidental associations which individuals have 
formed in their particular experience ; others, 
the universal relations of natural processes 
and qualities. Buffer (1724) and Rey- 
nolds (r759) in connection with the view 
that the beautiful in nature is a fixed 
form for each species toward which nature 
inclines—a sort of mean or average—and 
that the ugly is a departure therefrom, drew 
the conclusion that ‘the effect of beauty 
depends on habit alone, the most customary 
form in each species of things being invariably 
the most beautiful.’ We admire beauty for 
no other reason than that we are used to it. 
Alison (Essay on the Nature and Principles 
of Taste, 1790), while recognizing that asso- 
ciation cannot account for the effect of beauty 
unless the associated elements have intrinsic 
pleasing quality, developed the working of 
the principle in great detail, and was followed 
by Jeffrey, who asserted that ‘beauty is not 
an inherent property or quality of objects at 
all, but the result of the accidental relations 
in which they may stand to our experience 
vii; Mixsrensere, Beiträge, iv; W. G. | of pleasures or emotions.’ Any object may 
Smrru, Z. Frage v. d. mittelbaren Assoc., become beautiful in this way. Stewart 
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(1810), while rejecting the extreme form of 
the theory as held by Reynolds, agreed in the 
main with Alison, and made a specific applica- 
tion of the principle to explain how the 
word ‘beauty,’ which originally referred to 
objects of sight only, came to be applied 
‘transitively’ to perceptions of other senses. 
Spencer (Princ. of Psychol., ii) accepts the 
general principle ‘under an expanded form,’ 
which would include not merely our own 
individual associations, but those of the race, 
transmitted by heredity. Spencer, however, 
does not use this as the sole principle of 
explanation. 

The same is true of Fechner (Vorschule d. 
Aesthetik, 1876), who has given the most ex- 
tended recent discussion. He emphasizes 
especially the constant and universal associa- 
tions found in nature—colours with grass, 
sky, or fire—as contrasted with accidental or 
individual experiences. The principle, so far 
as it implies a conscious recollection, was 
criticized by Volkelt (Der Symbolbeyriff in d. 
neuesten Aesthetik, 1876), and has been re- 
affirmed in the sense not of conscious recollec- 
tion or comparison of separate elements, but 
as ‘the implicit relation existing between 
different ideas, by Stern (Hinfiihlung w. 
Assoc. in d. neueren Aesthetik, 1898). See 
also Thomas Brown, Philos. of the Human 
Mind, 124 ff. 

Literature: The work of Stern, cited above, 
contains a sketch of recent discussions in 
Germany. Bece, The Devel. of Taste, 
1887, and Srewart, Essays, in Works, ed. 
Hamilton, v, coutain some historical ma- 
terial. See also Gurney, Power of Sound, 
chap. vi; Santayana, Sense of Beauty (1896), 
Pt. IV; and the authors named in the text. 
Hartiry, Observations on Man (1749), 
and Jas. Mixx, Anal. Phe.om. Human 
Mind (1829), treat aesthetic association 
briefly. (3.8.T.) 

Association (in education). A purposive 
comparison of newly presented facts with 
other related facts already known; a phase 
of inductive teaching that leads to the per- 
ception of a general truth; a stage in Her- 
bartian method. See Merxon (in education). 

Literature: McMurry, The Meth. of the 
Recitation, chap. vii. (C.DeG.) 

Association (of ideas) [Lat. ad + socius, 
companion]: Ger, (Jdeen-) Association; Fr. 
association (d'idées); Ital. associazione, A 
union more or less complete formed in aud 
by the course of experience between the mental 
dispositions corresponding to two or more dis- 


tinguishable contents of consciousness, and of 
such a nature that when one content recurs, the 
other content tends in some manner or degree 
to recur also. 


(G.F.8.-J.M.B.) 
Aristotle, in his treatise on Memory and 
Reminiscence, recognizes the principle of as- 


sociation, and distinguishes association by 
similarity, by contrast, and by contiguity. 
The doctrine is further explained and illus- 


trated by ancient commentators on Aristotle 


and by the Schoolmen. In the period of the 


Renaissance, Ludovicus Vives is distinguished 
by his careful treatment of this topic. It 
occupies a very prominent place in the psycho- 
logy of Hobbes. The phrase ‘association of 
ideas’ was first introduced by Locke; but he 
seems to have had no insight into its general 
psychological importance. Berkeley was the 
first to extend the principle of association £o 
as to make it cover not merely the sequence of 
ideas in train, but also the formation of per- 
cepts and higher states. Hartley proceeds fur- 
ther in the same direction, and so becomes the 
founder of modern ÅSSOCIATIONISM (q. ws 
Literature: for a compact history of the 
subject see Croom ROBERTSON, Philos. 
Remains, r02 f.; FERRIT, La Psychol. de 
T Assoc., is also historical ; Hopsxs, Leviathan, 
chap. iii, and Human Nature, chap. iv; Spr- 
noza, Ethics, Bk. II, Prop. xviii faoned in 
Bk. III to theory of emotion); HARTLEY, 
Observations on Man, passim; James MILL, 
Anal. Phenom. Human Mind; Barn, Senses 
and Intellect (4th ed.), 336-40, and the ex- 
ceedingly detailed and instructive exposition 
which follows throughout the rest of the 
book; Spencer, Princ. of Psychol., chaps. 
vii and viii, especially § 120; SuLLY, Human 
Mind, i. 185-205; §S. Hopesow, Met. of 
Experience, iii. chaps. i and ii; James WARD, 
Encyc. Brit, xx. 60; James, Princ. of 
Psychol., i. chap. xiv; Fries, Neue Krit., 
159; VOLKMANN, Lehrb. d. Psychol., i. 73-9; 
Līırrs, Grundthatsachen des Seelenlebens, 
Pt. II, chap. vi; Kart DerryNerg, Die Aehn- 
lichkeitsassociation, in the Zeitsch. f. Psychol., 
xviii. Heft 3; Wonprt, Physiol. Psychol., ii. 
chap. xvi; Grundriss, 265 f.; Srrrcxer, 
Stud. ü. die Assoc.; Tarwe, On Intelligence, 
Pt. I. Bk. IL. chap. ii; Fourits, La Psychol. 
des idées-forces, i. Bk. III. chap. ii; BRADLEY, 
Stud. in Logic; Vitua, Psicol. Contemp. 
(1899). Also the textbooks cited under 
Psycnonocy; Erste, Wörterb. d. philos, 
Begriffe (for many quotations); and Brexroe. 
G, 2,4 (6.r.8 
Association (nervous). The process by 
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which the activities proper to several centres 
of the central nervous system are brought 
into a state of mutual influence or interde- 
pendence. The process of neural association 
is probably at the bottom of all mental pro- 
cesses more complex than the simplest sense 
presentation, and is accordingly much wider 
than the psychological term association of 
ideas. Cf. ASSOCIATION FIBRES. (H.B.) 

Association (social): Ger. Association (1), 
Verein, Gesellschaft (2); Fr. association (1), 
compagnie (2); Ital. associazione, (1) The 
spontaneous being together of creatures, in 
regular ways, without regard to the mental 
states which actuate them; that is, without 
regard to the presence or absence of Co- 


the science of ‘the association of ideas’ with 
sociology as the science of ‘ the association of 
individuals’ For a direct working out, 
however, of an analogy between the two, see 
Bosanquet, Philos. Theory of the State, 
chap. vii. 

Literature: see the titles given under 
Socronoey. (3.M.B., G.F.8.) 

(2) An organization to promote an object or 
to realize a purpose, e. g. The British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, The 
American Psychological Association. Legalized 
or chartered associations are called Companies. 

Rousseau first clearly distinguished between 
association and aggregation. In his Contrat 
Social, chap. v. § 1, he says of a society held 
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oprRATION (q.v.) on their part, or to its 
degree when present. k 
Association used in this sense is a socio- 
logical rather than a psychological term. It 
applies to social and gregarious life looked at 
by an outsider rather than as involving the 
recognition of it by the beings themselves. 
When used at all—it were better avoided 
altogether, unless qualified as ‘social’; cf. 
Agarrcation—it should be very carefully 
defined, seeing that one of the elements of 
conscious social and gregarious life is the 
association of ideas, a very different con- 
ception; and the confusion of the two is 
sometimes made. For example, Giddings 
(Prine. of Sociol.) contrasts psychology as 


together by force, ‘c'est, si lon veut, une 
gation, mais non pas une association.’ 
‘In the situation of an ignorant labourer . . . 
associating with no one except his wife and 
his children, what is there that can teach 
him to co-operate?’ (J. S. Mill, Diss. and 
Discussions, i. 193). This usage continually 
recurs with reference to all possible modes of 
friendly and useful association in the Nico- 
machean Ethics of Aristotle. (¥.H.G.) 
Association Fibres. Those fibres which 
connect (different parts of the brain. More 
specifically fibres (usually collaterals) which 
unite different areas of the same hemisphere 
of the cerebrumas contrasted with commissural 
fibres, such as connect corresponding parts of 
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ASSOCIATIONISM 


the opposite hemisphere via the callosum and 
precommis:ure. For a diagram of the latter 
relation see Sprnat Corp (Fig. 4). For illus- 
tration of the course of the more definite 


association tracts cf. the figure on p. 79. 

‘The association fibres apparently ean late 
in the ontogeny, and the perfection with which 
the higher processes of perception, conception, 
judgment, &c., are performed may reasonably 
be supposed to be conditioned on the com- 
pleteness with which the neural associations 
are provided for. Senile return to the sim- 
pler range of associations may result from the 
atrophy of the more remote connections. 

Literature: Muyxenrt, Neve Studien über 
die Associationsbiindel des Hirnmantels, 
Sitzber. d. kais, Akad. d. Wiss. Wien, ci. 
(7892), 361-79; BECHTEREW, Zur Frage ü. 

. äusseren Associationsfasern der Hirurinde, 
Neurol. Centralbl. (1891); Fxxcusic, Zur 
Entwickelungsgeschichte des Associations- 
systems im menschlichen Gehirn, Berichte u. 
Verh, d. kgl. sächs. Gesell. d. Wiss. (1894); 
Fuecusic, Gehirn u. Seele, Rede (2nd ed., 
1896); Barker, The Sense-areas and Asso- 
ciation-centres in the Brain as described by 
Flechsig, J. of Nerv. and Ment. Dis., xxiv. 
6, 326-56 (1897); Soury, Le Syst. nerv. 
centr. (1900), ii. See also Bearn, and NER- 
VOUS SYSTEM. (H.B) 

Associationism : Ger, A ssociationspsycho- 
logie; Fr. associationisme; tal. dottrina 
psicologica dell’ associazione. The theory 
which, starting with certain simple and ulti- 
mate constituents of consciousness, makes 
mental development consist solely or mainly 
in the combination of these elements accord- 
ing to certain laws of ASSOCIATION (q. v.). 
According to this theory, rigidly carried 
out, all genesis of new products is due to 
the combination of pre-existing elements. 
Cf. Composition THEORY, and MIND-STUFF 
THEORY. (G.¥.8.-J.M.B.) 

We may quote from Hartley cherie 
on Man, 1749) a8 at once the founder and, 
together with James Mill, the most typical 
representative of modern associationism : 
‘Sensations may be said to be associated to- 
gether when their impressions are either made 
precisely at the same instant of time or in the 
contiguous successive instants. ... Any sensa- 
tions, A, B, 0, &., by being associated with 
oe a sufficient number of times, get 
such a power over the ding ideas a, 
b, c, &c., that any one of the aatos A, 
when impressed alone, shall be able to excite 
in the mind b, ¢, &c., the ideas of the rest’ 


(Pt. I, prop. 10). By frequent repetition of 
this reproductive process ‘the simple ideas of 
sensation run into clusters and combinations; 
and each of these will at last: coalesce into one 
complex idea, by the approach and commixture 
of the several compounding parts.... If the 
number of simple ideas which compose the 
complex one be very great, it may happen 
that the complex idea shall not appear to bear 
any relation to these its component parts... . 
The reason of this is that each single idea is 
overpowered by the sum of all the rest,... 
as ‘in very compound medicines the several 
tastes and flavours of the separate ingredients 
are lost and overpowered by the complex one 
of the whole mass. ... One may hope, there- 
fore, that by pursuing and perfecting the 
doctrine of association, we may some time or 
other be enabled to analyse all that vast 
variety of complex ideas, which pass under 
the name of ideas of reflection and intellectual 
ideas, into their simple compounding parts, 
i.e. into the simple ideas of sensation, of 
which they consist’ (prop. 12). ‘ Admitting 
the powers of leaving traces and of association, 
compounds of mental changes will arise from 
simple bodily ones by means of words, symbols, 
and associated circumstances’ (prop. 33). ‘The 
passions must be aggregates of the ideas, or 
traces of the sensible pleasures or pains; which 
ideas make up, by their number and mutual 
influence upon one another, for the faintness 
and transitory nature of each singly taken’ 
(prop. 89). Hume, whose Treatise on Human 
Nature was first published ten years before 
Hartley’s Observations, is the first among 
English writers clearly to distinguish between 
association by contiguity and association by 
similarity. He adds to these causality, and 
considers himself to have given a complete list 
of the conditions of association. The chief 
interest of his work, however, lies in his 
attempt to give an explanation on the lines 
of associationism of the psychological origin 
of the categories of causality and individual 
identity. James Mill (1773-1836) works in 
an original manner on the lines of Hartley. 
In him associationism culminates. Its later 
representatives, J. S. Mill and A, Bain, are by 
no means pure associationists. J. S, Mill 
breaks away from the old tradition in his 
doctrine of ‘mental chemistry, and Bain 
does the same in a different way by laying 
stress on the importance of subjective selec- 
tion as determining motor activity and 
attention. (0.7.8) 
Literature: see Association. 
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ASSUMPTION — ASTIGMATISM 


Assumption [Lat. ad+swmere, to take]: 
Ger. Voraussetzung; Fr.assomption; Ttal.assua- 
zione. In modern logic, an Assumption is the 
statement of a proposition, the truth of which 
is taken as granted for the purpose of the 
argument into which it enters. It is the more 
general type of which Posrunars and Hyro- 
THESIS (see these terms) are the more impor- 
tant varieties. 

Assumption among the earlier Latin logi- 
cians, from Boethius onwards, was the 
technical name for the minor premise, See 
Hamilton, Logie, i. 281, 284. (B.A.) 

Assumption (in theology): Ger. Mariä 
Himmelfahrt; Fr. Assomption; Ital. Assun- 


zione. In Roman Catholic usage, particu- 
larly, Assumption means direct reception into| „Asthenopia [Gr. à + o6evos, strength, + 
by, eye]: Ger. Asthenopia; Fr. ie; 


heaven, Like freedom from original sin ; 
(though not with the same dogmatic certainty) | Ital. astenopia, A visual weakness due to the 
it is viewed by the Roman Catholio Church susceptibility to fatigue of the muscular 
as one of the ‘privileges of the Virgin.’ | mechanism concerned in the accommodation 
The feast of the name is celebrated on or in the general movements of the eyes. It 
August 5. (R.M.w.) | may result from special strain or weakness in 
Assurance [OF. assurance, from Pat. Lat. | the accommodation mechanism or in the 
assecurare, to secure to one]: Ger. Zwver- | ocular muscles, or as a symptom of more 
sicht; Fr. assurance; Ital. certezza. A term | general disorder. Cf. Vision (defects of). 
which came into general use at the time A retinal asthenopia is also spoken of. See 
of the Reformation. In its technical sense | Norris and Oliver, Syst. Dis. Hye (1900), iv; 
it means personal certainty of grace or, more Clarke, Hye Strain (1892). (J.3.) 
commonly, of salvation (cf. Rom. viii. 38; igmatism (Gr. à + orfyya, ® point): 
xiv. g; Col. ii. 2; iv. 12; 2 Tim. i. 12;| Ger. Astigmatismus ; Fr. astigmatisme; Ital. 
Heb. vi. 11; x. 22). See also Insurance. astigmatismo. A defect in the refractive 
Historically, three great theological groups mechanism of the eye, owing to which not all 
have expressed themselves on the subject :— | the rays of light which proceed from a single 
1) the Reformers; (2) the Council of Trent ; | point are brought to a single point on the 
3) the Wesleyans. (1) With Luther, the retina. f 
assurance of salvation is one distinctive feature| In regular astigmatism, one of the refract- 
of ‘saving faith? Knowledge of the faith | ing surfaces, generally the cornea, is ellipsoidal 
brings sure and firm consolation to pious instead of spherical; that is, it has meridians 
minds; the foundation is individualistic. | of maximum and minimum curvature at right 
With Calvin, the same doctrine holds true; angles to each other, though in each meridian 
belief in Christ's imputed righteousness im- the curvature is regular. When this is the case, 
plies assurance. (2) The Council of Trent, 
consistently with the Roman Catholic and 
scholastic position, allows the possibility of 
assurance, but treats it as a purely private 
affair, The Virgin and Jesus are the only 
subjects of a certain revelation on the matter. 
For, if thus favoured, the believer would be 
freed from obligation to the offices of the 
Church, (3) Wesley held a doctrine closely | t 
akin to that of the Reformers. ‘Witness 
of the Spirit’ is the source of this assurance 
in the evangelical churches. Of. JUSTIFICA- 


NINGHAM, The Reformers and the Reformation 
Theol., 124; Hunrer, Outlines of Dogmatic 
Theol., iii. 127. (R.M. w.) 

Assyria (religion in): see ORIENTAL 
PurLosoray (Babyloniv-A+syria). 

Ast, Georg Anton Friedrich. (1778- 
1841.) A German philosopher and philo- 
logist. 

Astasia: see ATAXIA. 

Asthenia [Gr. d+oéévos, strength]: Ger. 
Asthenie; Fr. asthénie; Ital. astenia. k or 
impairment of strength or vitality; general 
debility; also used in combination, as in 
neurasthenia, lack of nervous vigour. The 
term angiosthenia is used for lack of mus- 
cular force. (J.3.-E.M.) 


Literature: Dorner, Hist. of Protestant e n with e 
Theol. (Eng. trans.), i. 227, 292; Coux- | tinctness at the same time, it is evident that 
#1 


ASYMBOLIA — ASYNERGIA 


the eye needs to be differently accommodated 
to focus rays in different meridians—i.e. it is 
astigmatic. The degree of astigmatism may 
be accurately determined by the ophthalmo- 


meter. The defect is corrected by the use 
of appropriate cylindrical lenses. Nearly all 
eyes are slightly astigmatic. Helmholtz 


could see sharply a vertical and a horizontal 
line at the sume time if the former was 65 cm. 
and the latter 54cm. distant; for Thomas 
Young (who first studied the defect) the sense 
of the error was reversed. The name was 
proposed by Whewell. 
irregular astigmatism there is a lack of 
homogeneousness in the refracting media (or 
else their curvatures in certain directions are 
not ares of circles or ellipses), It is incapable 
of correction. It is the cause of mono- 
cular polyopia—of the several images which 
most people see of the horns of the crescent 
moon, for instance—and also of the rayed 
appearance of stars and of distant street- 
lights. See Viston (defects of). (0.1.¥.) 
Literature: Hutmuourz, Physiol. Optik 
Gu ed.), 169; RuEL, in Richet’s Dict. 
le Physiol. i. 779; WALLER, Human Physiol., 
422; BurnETT, Astigmatism (1887); Don- 
DERS, Refraction (ed. by Oliver, 1900); Le 
Cownter, Sight (2nd ed.), 46. (%.B.T.-J.3.) 
Asymbolia (Gr. å + ovpBoror, symbol]: 
Ger. Asymbolie; Fr. asymbolie; Ital. asim- 
Loss of the power of forming or 
understanding signs or symbols of expres- 
sion, The term is also used by Finkelnburg 
as a general synonym of aphasia. Cf. 


ÅSEMIA. (3.3.=E M.) 

Asymmetry (Gr. à+ oúv+ pérpov, a mea- 
sure): Ger. Asymmetrie; Fr. asymétrie; Ital. 
asimmetria. An unusual degree of unlike- 


ness in structure or function in the two 
corresponding organs or halves of the body. 

A large degree of symmetry is the rule in 
all but the lower forms of animal life, and 
seems to be related to the constant direc- 
tion of progressive locomotion characteristic 
of such organisms. Yet symmetry is not com- 
plete, and the term asymmetry may be used to 
denote its normal lack of completeness, as well 
as an abnormal deviation in parts usually 
alike or nearly so. The nervous system and 
sense-organs share in this general symmetry, 
but more precise observation reveals slight or 
marked divergences. The two eyes are rarely 
alike in visual acuteness nor the ears in 
delicacy of hearing. The tendency to right- 
handedness is doubtless the most marked of 
the functional asymmetries, and is related to 
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a greater development of the left hemisphere 


of the brain. Unusual asymmetries of struc- 
ture or function—such as marked differences 
in the shape of the two sides of the head-— 
are cited as signs of degeneration, and have 
been noted in the insane and criminal classes. 
See also Dexrrarrry and literature there 
cited. 

Literature : HALL and HARTWELL, Bilateral 
Asymmetry of Function, in Mind, ix. 93, 
899; Van Brerviiet, L’homme droit et 
l'homme gauche, in Rev. Philos. (1899); 
V. Maonan, Recherches sur les centres 
nerveux, (3.5.-L.M.) 

Lombroso mi Uomo delinquente) and the 
Italian school of criminal anthropologists 
have investigated all forms of somatic and 
physiological asymmetry in lunatics, epileptics, 
and criminals. Cf. CRIMINAL. (B.M,) 

Asymmetry (in aesthetics). The absence 
of Symmetry (q.v.). 

etry (in vision; of ocular move- 
ments). (1) Movements of ocular Convir- 
GENCE (q.v.) may be symmetrical or asym- 
metrical. In the former case the point fixated is 
in the median plane of the head ; in the latter 
case it is outside that plane, and the lines of 
regard make unequal angles with that plane. 
Asymmetrical convergence is confined to 
transverse movements of the eyes; since they 
are in a horizontal line, asymmetry of move- 
ment upward and downward would be incon- 
sistent with convergence, and hence it does 
not occur in normal eyes. 

Literature: Wonvt, Physiol. Psychol. (4th 
ed.), ii. 165 £ 

2) Asymmetrical innervation of the muscles 
of an eye (e.g. paresis of the abducens) leads 
to wrong localization in the field of that eye, 
When the patient is required to turn the 
eye in the direction of the normal action of 
the paralyzed muscle there is displacement of 
objects in the visual field, despite the fact 
that the eye has not moved. The phenomena 
of displacement have been turned to account 
at theories of visual localization, Cf. Looan 

IGN. 

Literature: Wuxpt, Physiol. Psychol. (4th 
Ne i, 424. 

3) Normal asymmetry of muscular inner- 
vation in the vertical and horizontal directions 
is thought to account for certain geometrical 
Ornica ILLUSIONS (q.v 

Literature: WUNDT, 


di iol. hol. (4th 
ed.), ii. 137. Pr A 


(B.B.1.) 
to work]: 
asinergia, 


(Gr. d+ oiv + dpyór, 
Ger. Asynergie; Fr, asynergie; Ital, 


ATAVISM — ATAXIA 


Defective muscularco-ordination. See ATAXIA, 
and SYNERGY. 

The term refers to the lack of central co- 
ordination in the innervation processes in- 
volved, as in paraphasia. (3.3.-J.M.B.) 

Atavism (Lat. atavus, a distant ancestor ]: 
Ger. Atavismus; Fr. atavisme; Ital. atavismo. 
Reversion to a more primitive type shown by 
the reappearance by hereditary transmission of 
ancestral characters, which normally are no 
longer developed. The cases of atavism may 
be classed in two main groups: (1) the re- 
appearance in the progeny of a character 
(normal or abnormal) absent in its immediate 
progenitors, but present in its more remote 
ancestors; (2) the reappearance in a race or 
individual of a character originally derived by 
the crossing of more or less remote ancestors 
from another race. Atavism often accompanies 
intercrossing, or a pronounced change in the 
conditions of life. In practice, however, 
ataviem is not always distinguishable from the 
recurrence of variation of like character, or 
from the direct effect of external influences 
on plastic organisms. Indeed, it is probable 
that the latter may act as stimulating condi- 
tions under which the atavistic characters 
arise. (E.8.G.-E.B.P.) 

Literature; Cu. DARWIN, Animals and 
Plants under Domestication (1888); A. We1s- 
MANN, Germ-Plasm (1893); Y. DELAGE, 
L' Hérédité (1895). (C.Lu.M.) 

The theory of atavism has recently been ap- 
plied in criminal anthropology (see CRIMINAL); 
a elass of criminals being considered, on the 
ground of certain apparently atavistic physical 
characters, as owing their criminal propensities 
to reversion through heredity. See the litera- 
ture given under CRIMINAL (anthropology) 
especially the works of the Italian school, 
Lombroso, Ferri, Garofalo, &c. (J.M.B.) 

Ataxia (Gr.d + rdocey,to order, to arrange |: 
Ger. Ataxie; Fr. atazie, tabes; Ital. atassia. 
Although the term ataxia indicates any irre- 
gularity of function, its use is practically 
restricted to inco-ordination of muscular ac- 
tion; a difficulty or inability in co-ordinat- 
ing voluntary movements. Furthermore, as 
locomotor ataxia is the most common form 
of the disorder, the single term ataxia is fre- 
quently used as synonymous with that form ; 
and again, as locomotor ataxia is the most 
characteristic symptom of a disease of the 
spinal cord known as tabes dorsalis, the term 
locomotorataxiais frequently usedas a synonym 
of the disease of which it is the prominent 
symptom. 


This last usage, however, is certainly not 
desirable; and it is well, in order to dif- 
ferentiate the several forms of ataxia, to retajn 
that term in its general sense. Asynergia is 
another term used to designate this general 
defectof co-ordination. Ataxia isdistinguished 
as static, or motor; the former appearing 
as an irregularity in the maintenance of atti- 
tudes and positions, while the latter becomes 
evident in the difficulty and lack of precision 
of movements. As forms of static ataxia (also 
symptomatic of tabes) may be mentioned the 
excessive swaying and tottering which occure 
when one is standing still with the eyes closed, 
the inability to balance the body on one 
leg, or to extend the arm steadily (also called 
astasia). 

Motor or muscular ataxia is much more 
striking and varied; it much more frequently 
affects (and in tabes usually first affects) the 
legs than any other organ of movement and 
is then locomotor ataxia. As examples of 
ataxia of the upper extremities may be men- 
tioned the shakiness of the handwriting, dith- 
culty in handling objects, in grasping and 
pointing, in playing upon an instrume:t, and 
in all actions which require skill in manipula- 
tion. The difficulty becomes greatly emphasized 
if any ofthe simplerco-ordinations is attempted 
with the eyes closed, A similar disorder af- 
fecting speech would be termed atactic aphasia 
or ataxophemia. ‘The signs of locomotor ataxia 
have been carefully studied. ‘I'he ataxic gait 
js most characteristic; walking with the eyes 
closed becomes impossible, and sticks or 
crutches are depended upon. The normal 
pendular swing of the leg is replaced by a 
jerky lifting and propulsion of the foot to be 
‘advanced, which is then frequently brought 
down with a thump. The body is not well 
balanced, and the trunk is elevated unduly 
in shifting the weight of the body from one 
leg to the other. In less pronounced cases 
walking is less seriously affected, but there 
is considerable uncertainty in starting out, or 
in suddenly rising from a chair and walking, 
in starting and stopping at command, in 
turning about, in going down stairs, &c. 
These and other tests have been used to 
detect the incipient stages of tabes dorsalis. 
Cf. TABES. 

Literature: P. Broce, Les troubles de la 
marche dans les maladies nerveuses; Prox, art. 
Ataxie, in Eulenberg’s Real-Encyk., ii. 409 ; 
Grasset et Ranarer, Traité pratique des 
maladies nerveuses (4th ed., 1894, also for 
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ATHANASIAN CREED — ATOM 


thanasian Creed: Ger. Athana- |u the historical question: ‘Are there 
w atheistic peoples or tribes?’ Great interest, 
too, has recently surrounded the view of God 
as a subjective phenomenon, issuing from the 
Ritschlian school. But neither question falls 
within the range of theology proper; the first 
belongs to anthropology and the science of 
religions, the second to psychology and meta- 
physics. Although, as a rule, theologians 
have employed the term with reprehensible 
looseness, especially in controversy, it may be 
said that, strictly speaking, from the neces- 
sarily dualistic standpoint of theistic theology, 
atheism can be applied to one theory only: 
Pancosmism is, for orthodox theology, the 
sole atheism. 

Literature: Rosxorr, Religionswesen d 
rohesten Naturvilker; Onn, Ritschlian 
Theol.; WENLEY, Contemp. Theol, and 
Theism; FLINT, Anti-theistic Theories; 
Harris, Philos. Basis of Theism; Mars- 
LANDER, Philos. d. Erlösung; Ganrvis, 
Ritschlian Theol.; D’Excorz, Teismo, i 
(1883). (B.M.W.) 

Athenagoras. Lived in the 2nd century, 
A Greek philosopher converted to Christianity, 
who wrote An Apology for the Christians, 
together with other theological works. 

Atman [Sansk.]. The Sanskrit term for 
the inner principle of that conception of unity 
which occupies so conspicuous a place in the 
Rig-Veda and especially in the Brahmanas. 

Four senses in which the term has been 
used are traceable: (1) meaning life, particu- 
larly animal life, when the word often appears 
in the form ‘tman’; (2) meaning the life 
principle—much in the same sense ag the 
Aristotelian expression, ‘soul is the primary 
reality of organism’; (3) meaning the indi- 
vidual subject or ego, with an emphasis, mak- 
ing it comparable to the scholastic conception 
of ‘essence’; (4) meaning the soul of the 
world or universe. The former two may be 
called poetical, the latter philosophical, usages. 
Tn later Sanskrit (3) and (4) are the common 
meanings, Cf. ORIENTAL PurLosorny (India). 

Literature : OLDeNBERG, Buddha, 25; Max 
MüLLER, Ancient Sanskrit Lit., 18. (x.m.w.) 

Atom and Atomic Theory (material): see 
MATTER. 

Atom and Atomism (mental): see Mrxp- 
STUFF THEORY, and COMPOSITION THEORY. 

Atom and Atomism (philosophical): see 
Pre-Socratic PuiLosorny (Atomists), and 
I Monavoxoey. Cf. extensive literary citations 
theologians have so far departed fiom their |in Eisler, Wérterb. d. philos. Begriffe, ‘ Atom' 
ancient usage as to concentrate discussion | and ‘ Atomistik’ Cf. also MATTER. (3.M.B.) 
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pseudonymous document, chiefly remarkable 
as an orthodox summary of the conclusions 
arising from the great Christological discus- 
sions which broke out at the time of Arius, 
and continued till the sth century. This 
creed is notorious for its damnatory clauses. 
The origin of this formula is unknown; it 
was certainly not written by Athanasius, In- 
ternal evidence would seem to relegate it, in 
its present form, to a period after the 5th 
century. Although often so classed, it cannot 
any longer be regarded as an Oecumenical 
creed, for it is rejected by the Greek Church 
and the American Episcopal Church, and has 
been seriously questioned by the Church of 
England. Its main value lies in the precision 
with which it summarizes the decisions of 
Oecumenical Councils and the doctrines of 
ÅUGUSTINIANISM (q.v.) in regard to the 
Trinity and the Incarnation. In these matters 
it is more dogmatic and abstruse than the 
Nicene Creed, of which it may be regarded as 
a development, 
Literature: Scuary, Church Hist., iii. 
689, and Creeds of Christendom, i. 34; 
Ommaney, Early Hist. of the Athanasian 
Creed; Lumpy, Hist. of the Creeds; 
Harnacx, Hist. of Dogma (Eng. trans.), iv. 
133 £ (B.M.W.) 
Athanasius, Saint. (cir. 296-373 a 
A famous Greek Father, the pupil and frien 
of Archbishop Alexander. His zeal and 
eloquence against Arius made him prominent 
in the Council of Nice, As archbishop of 
Alexandria, he is said to have eNe. to 
restore Arius to communion as ordered by 
Constantine I. Accused of sacrilege, he was 
condemned and exiled without proof, restored 
by Constantine II, and again deposed by Con- 
stantius. The Synods of Rome and Sardica 
approved his cause and doctrines, and he re- 
turned to Alexandria, but was again exiled 
by Julian, and lastly by Valens. The last 
five years of his life were spent in pos- 
session of his see. He was the firm and 
efficient champion of the ‘orthodox party’ 
which centred in the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Cf. ARIUS, and ÅTHANASIAN CREED j and see 
Parristio PHrLosopHy. 
Atheism (theological use of) [Gr. à 
+ 66s, God]: Ger. Atheismus; Fr. athé- 
isme; Ital. ateismo. Within recent years 


ATOMIC WEIGHT — ATTENTION 


Atomic Weight: see CHEMICAL Arrrntry. 
Atonement | ME. at-one-ment, probably]: 
Ger. Versöhnung (Anselm), Acceptationstheorie 
(Eisler); Fr. expiation; Ital. espiazione. 
The term used to characterize Christ’s re- 
deeming relation to mankind. The relative 
terms in the Old Testament embody the idea 
of ‘satisfaction’ and ‘ransom’; in the New 
‘Testament, those of ‘expiation,’ ‘redemption 
by blood,’ ‘release’ (from the law), and 
‘ransom.’ In the field of theology discussion 
of the subject falls within the doctrinal division 
of systematic theology,and is the chief problem 
in the section which treats of God’s relation 
to man under historical conditions. 

On a philosophical analysis it may be 
said that the history of the doctrine has always 
depended upon (1) the dominant religious con~ 
ceptions of the day, with their philosophical 
presuppositions and accompaniments; (2) upon 
the nature of the answers given to these three 
questions: (a) What is the nature of Christ? 
(6) From what does man stand in need of being 
saved ł (e. g. from sin? from guilt? from evilt). 
(c) What is the nature of God? On this basis 
it may be said very generally (1) that with the 
Fathers (especially the Greek Fathers) a meta- 
physical conception predominated ; reunion of 
mankind with God was the end of atonement. 
(2) As speculative interest waned, and social 
and ecclesiastical organization became more 
fixed, a juridical conception emerged (Anselm) 
which, nevertheless, like the former, still left 
the personal, or subjective, element largely 
out of account. The purport of Abelard’s 
moral influence theory was to recognize this 
subjective side; but, owing to the circumstances | Cf. APLAsy, and DEGENERATION, (.5.) 
of the time, it exercised small formative in- In connection with the theory of evolu- 
fluence: on the whole, scholusticism remained | tion the term atrophy is now used for the 
steadfast to the objective juridical idea. (3) | diminution of an organ or tissue owing to its 
With the Reformation the subjective element, | being useless (through change of habit or en- 
in the shape of personal conviction of guilt, | vironment), or through its being superseded 
altered the entire trend of the discussion.|by some other organ. The inheritunce of 
Extreme theories tended to be formulated, atrophy due to disuse is one of the tenets of 
of which Kant’s may be taken as a reasoned | the Lamarckian school of evolutionists. 
type. (4) The metaphysical tendency of the|  Ziterature: art. Atrophy, Encyc. Brit. 
earliest theories was resuscitated at the begin- (gth ed.); J. Demoor, J. Massart, and 
ning of the rgth century, mainly by Hegel| ÉE. Vaxpervenpg, Evolution by Atrophy 
and his school; union of mankind with God | (1899). (0.L1.M.) 
once more became the leading problem.| Attention (Lat. ad + tendere, to stretch |: 
Objective ideas of a more specially theological | Ger. Aufmerksamkeit ; Fr. attention; Ital. 
character were promulgated by Hugo Grotius, | attenzione. The mind at work or begin- 
whose scheme, known as the mental | ning to work upon its object. Cf. Janet, ref. 
theory, became the official ‘New England’ below. ees (G.¥.8.-J.M-B.) 
theology; by McLeod Campbell, a mediating The attention is commonly described by 
theory of an ethico-penal character. (5) The |such expressions as ‘being occupied with, 
chief modern representative of the subjective | ‘concentrating upon, ‘ absorbed in,’ &c. 
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tendency was Schleiermacher, according to 
whom Christ transmits to men a new spiritual 
life of fellowship with God through his personal 
power over them. This theory may be termed 
mystical. Other notable modern discussions are 
those of Dorner and Rothe, the former being 
conspicuous for knowledge and analytic power, 
the latter for spiritual insight; both attempt 
to combine the subjective and objective 
elements. Finally, Ritschl has reiterated a 
subjective view by teaching that men are able 
to judge of sin only through the impression 
made upon them by the life of Christ. From 
a purely philosophical standpoint it cannot 
be said that the personal subjective and 
metaphysical objective elements have been 
adequately reconciled as yet. The contact of 
the reforming subjectivity with the objective 
conclusions derived from evolution and other 
recent conclusions serves to make this the 
plainer. Many prominent theologians recognize 
the existence of the difficulty. 

Literature: the relative article in Herzog’s 
Real-Encye. (with literature); DORNER, 
Syst. of Christ. Doctrine (Eng. trans,), 
Pt. II, first main division (with literature); 
Bruce, Humiliation of Christ; One, Christ. 
View of God and the World. (B.M.W.) 

Atrophy (-ia) [Gr. arpopia, lack of nourish- 
ment]: Ger. Atrophie; Fr. atrophie; Ital. 
atrofia. Reduction in size or efficiency in an 
organ or mechanism of the body as a result of 
disuse, injury, or disease, Atrophy differs from 
degeneration in that the latter implies an 
actual destruction of the tissue. It is also 
distinguished from aplasy by careful writers. 
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The two sorts of attention commonly dis- 
tinguished are: ‘reflex,’ ‘ passive,’ sometimes 
inappropriately called ‘spontaneous, on the 
one hand; and ‘voluntary’ or ‘active’ on the 
other hand—attention being reflex when 
drawn without the subject’s foreknowledge 
by an unexpected stimalation, and voluntary 
when (1) it follows a purpose to attend, or 
(2) pursues an object intrinsically interesting. 

f we call the first of these cases ‘ volitional,’ 
the latter may be named ‘unvolitional’ or 
‘spontaneous,’ both being ‘voluntary.’ Of. 
the recommendations made under Action. 
This main distinction, between reflex and 
voluntary attention, marks so clear a fact 
that it should be preserved (as against, e. g., 
Stumpf, Tonpsychologie, ii. 283). 

To these may be added, though not corre- 
lative with them, Primary Attention (cf. 
Ladd), which indicates the supposed form of 
attention, or its organic analogue, in organisms 
so low as to be incapable of having a life 
of presentation. If attention be used with 
this meaning (cf. Ward, Encyc. Brit, art. 
Psychology) it is better to qualify it by some 
such word as ‘ primary.’ 

Other distinctions are marked by the 
phrases: (1) Expectant Attention, or Pre- 
attention, with the variations Preperception 
(Lewes) and Ideational Preparation (Bain, 
Emotions and Will, 373; James, Princ. of 
Psychol., i. 438; Münsterberg, Die Willens- 
handlung, 67), with (2) Diffused or Scattered 
Attention, characteristic of states of In- 
difference, lack of Interest, and Apathy, 
terms of degree used (in contrast with 
Strained, Concentrated, Effortful Attention) 
in reference to mental objects which are 
clearly taken in but quickly passed over. G 
Selective E PEt ra bevicg reference to the 
outcome, on which see SELECTION (mental). 

States of attention are also distinguished 
with reference to their objects as (1) Sensorial 
Ste ees to a sensation) and (2) Ideational, 

deal, or Intellectual (attention to an idea). 
For the one Sensorial is preferable to ‘sensible,’ 
as a translation of the German ‘sinnlich, 
and for the other Ideutional is recommended. 
In regard to attention directed to the motor 
functions we find that it facilitates strictly 
voluntary functions, but interferes with and 
retards those which are automatic or tending 
to become so. 

With some notable exceptions (Wolff, Kant, 
and James Mill) the attention was greatly 
neglected until more modern times, notably 
by the English empiricists (cf. James, Princ. 


of Psychol.,i. 402). It was considered an un- 
analysable attribute of the soul, and direct 
evidence of the independent activity of the men- 
tal principle (Hamilton, Carpenter, McCosh). 
With Leibnitz it was the essential mode of 
receiving new experiences which he termed 
apperception. 

Recent literature, however, is full of theories 
of attention, which may be grouped under 
certain headings. There are (1) the affective 
theories (Horwicz, Ribot); (2) the ‘ psychical 
energy ’ and ‘original activity’ theories ( Lotze, 
Wundt, Stumpf, Ward, Ladd, Jodl); (3) the 
conative and motor theories (Bain, Lange, 
Münsterberg, Stout, Baldwin); (4) the ‘in- 
tensity’ and ‘reinforcement’ theories (Con- 
dillac, G. E. Müller, Bradley); (5) the ‘in- 
hibition ’ theory (Ferrier, Obersteiner). 

The differences of opinion on the question 
as to whether attention is a separate or in- 
dependent faculty or a function of the content 
in mind, are now reflected in the question as 
to whether it be, if a function, a common and 
constant, or a variable and specialized function. 
Tt has recently been argued, in opposition to 
the ‘constant function’ view, that attention 
is a variable function: that we have not one 
attention, but many attentions. On this 
view, while there is a constant element in the 
different reactions of attention to different 
contents, there are nevertheless both ‘ typical’ 
(visual, auditory, &c.) and also individual or 
special elements characteristic of each. The 
discussion of the question is facilitated by the 
use of symbols put in a formula :— 

Att (attention) = A +a +a: a formula 
showing the mental elements which euter into 
an act of attention, apart from the object 
attended to, in which the symbols have the 
following significance : 

A = elements common to all acts of atten- 

tion. 

a = elements special to acts of attention 
to different classes of objects, but 
common to acts of attention to all 
the objects of each class. 

a= elements special to acts of attention 
to each single object, but common to 
repeated acts of attention to the 
same object. 

The advantage of the symbols is that they 
can be used in the discussion of any of the 
theories of attention; that is, they can be 
given motor, affective, or intellectual values, 
It does not even require the view that all the 
symbols have positive values; for on the 
theories which consider attention as a con 
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stant faculty or function, the formula reduces 
itself to A = A, the other symbols being 
each zero (cf. Baldwin, Ment. Devel. in the 
Child and the Race, chap. x. § 3; chap. xi. § 2; 
chap. xv). 

Literature: Oar. Wourr, Psychol. Empirica, 
§ 245; James Mun, Analysis of the Pheno- 
mena of the Human Mind; Bars, Emotions 
and Will, 373 f.; Brapixy, Mind, xi. 305 ff. ; 
Warp, art. Psychology, in Encyc. Brit. 
(oth ed.); Srumer, Tonpsychologie, i. 33, 
and ii. 208 ff.; MinsTERBERG, Beitr. z. exper. 
Psychol., i, ii, and Die Willenshandlung; G. E. 
Mixumr, Zur Theorie d. sinnlichen Aufmerk- 
samkeit; Lapp, Psychol. Descrip. and Ex- 
plan., chap, v; James, Princ. of Psychol., 
ii. chaps. xi, xxvi; Wunpr, Physiol. Psychol., 
ii, chaps. xv, xvi; Lewes, Problems of 
Life and Mind, 3rd series, Prob. 2, chap. ix. 
106, and chap. x. 184; Rrsor, La Psychol. 
de l’Attention; PIERRE Janet, art. Attention 
in Richet’s Dict. de Physiologie, and Névroses 
et idées fixes, i. 69; Warrz, Lehrb. d. Psy- 
chol, § g5; VouKmANN, Lehrb. d. Psychol., 
ii. § 114; Bazpwry, Handb. of Psyahol., 
Feeling and Will, chaps. xii, xvi, and Ment. 
Devel. in the Child and the Race; N. LANGE, 
Philos. Stud., v.413; Mani, Rev. Philos., 
xxvii. 566; FERRIER, Functions of the Brain, 
§§ 102 f.; OBERSTEINER, Brain, i. 439 f; 
Herra, Die mod. physiol. Psychol. in 
Deutschland; Srour, Analytic Psychol., i. 
180 ff.; Ersuer, Wörterb. d. philos. Begriffe 
(for German references). (J.M.B., G.F.S.) 

Attention (defects of). Inasmuch as the 
normal exercise of attention, considered in both 
its spontaneous and volitional forms, involves 
the ability to concentrate the intellectual pro- 
cesses ina desired direction, and also a sus- 
ceptibility to the influence of a large and 
variable number of impressions, any marked 
deviation from these may be regarded as de- 
fects of the attention. Abnormalities in the 
former direction would involve a deficiency of 
voluntary attention, and in the latter direction 
its excessive concentration, and consequently 
an undue limitation of its field. 

Deficiency of Attention. ‘As attention is 
the great conditioning factor in our intellec- 
tual life,’ any serious impairment of intelli- 
gence will naturally bring with it e defect of 
the attention. This is well marked in In1ocy 
(q. v.) and Impxcrrry (q. v.), as also in the 
waning of the mental powers in SENESCENCE 
(q. v.) and Dementa (q. v-). In the former 
case, the very limited capacity, which is normal 
in childhood, to direct the line of intellectual 


effort for any considerable period, never passes 
beyond the undeveloped Apni while in the 
latter case the normal range of attention has 
been established, but has again become unduly 
contracted. A subnormal capacity to fix the 
attention is also characteristic of several varie- 
ties of functional derangements of the nervous 
system, particularly in cases of brain exhaus- 
tion ve NEURASTHENIA). Sufferers from this 
disorder find great difficulty at certain times 
in concentrating their efforts in a given direc- 
tion; a few minutes of reading may bring on 
feelings of mental confusion and distress, or 
there may result a ‘swimming’ of the page, 
the words floating by without conveying a 
meaning. Talking, or listening to conversa- 
tion, may unduly strain the weakened power 
of the attention, and cause vague feelings of 
mental uneasiness or positive pains (headache, 
&c.). While this defect is intimately related 
to defects of the will (see Wxx1, defects of), 
it is well to note that many neurasthenics 
have appearance of energy and desire to 
work, but the actual effort brings on speedy 
exhaustion. Purely physical fatigue, or 
abstinence from food, defective nutrition, 
weakness from illness, may also produce 
similar symptoms of a more or less temporary 
character. 

The cerebral intoxication induced by the 
action of drugs (cf. Psycnic Errzors oF 
Devas) is frequently characterized by a wan- 
dering of the attention and difficulty of con- 
centration. This is true of the effects of large 
doses of alcohol, and perhaps even more of 
opium and its related medicaments, That 
such drug habits may bring with them a per- 
manent impairment of the mental powers, in 
which attention is markedly affected, is suffi- 
ciently indicated by accounts of alcoholism and 
opium-eating (De Quincey, Opium Eater ; cf. 
Carpenter, Ment. Physiol). A form of 
attention may also appear in normal men of 
gifted intellectual ability and high originality, 
whose minds overflow with plans and projects, 
but for whom the effort of execution and defi- 
nite concentration seems almost impossible, 
which is yet not a defect. It has been called 
“fluid attention,’ and described by Baldwin 
(Story of the Mind, chap. viii. 3) as charac- 
teristic of the ‘motor type.’ 

No definite pathology of the attention has 
been made out, and may by the very nature 
of the case be impossible; but there is con- 
siderable evidence (from disease and injury, 
from artificial experiments, and from com- 
parative development) for regarding the 
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functions of the frontal lobes of the brain 
as intimately connected with the power of 
attention. 

it : D. Frernter, Functions of the 
Brain; and the titles given under Psyoxro 
Errrots or Drus, and under LOCALIZATION 
(cerebral). (L.M.) 

The name aprosexia has been given by 
Guye (Brit. Med. J., 1889, 709) to an 
impairment of the attention due to nasal 
obstruction. Most of the cases occur in 
boys and young men of the student class, 
Aprosexia is also used in a more general sense 
for the inability to fix the attention; when 
due to neurasthenia, it would be neurasthenic 
aprosexia; when due to nasal obstruction, 
nasal aprosexia. 

Fixed Attention. A typical example is fur- 
nished by the insistent or Frxxp IDEA (q. v.), 
which occupies the narrowed field of attention 
and prevents the access of other impressions. 
Such a condition is frequently characteristic 
of the brooding phases of grief or melancholia, 
and likewise of conditions of undue excitement 
and the delusions of monomania. States of 
Ecstasy (q. v.) and deep religious absorption 
may preseut longer or shorter periods of in- 
tense oblivion to outer impressions. Many 
writers regard the hypnotic condition as in- 
volving by suggestion a similar cramp of the 
attention upon the suggested action or idea, 
and a c-asequent lack of receptivity to all 
other impressions. 

Literature: P. JANET, Névroses et idées 
fixes, i, ii (1898), and L’automatisme psychol. 
(1889); Rısor, Psychol. of Attention (Eng. 
trans, 1890); Dis. of the Will (Eng. trans., 
1884); CARPENTER, Ment. Physiol. (Eng. 
trans., 6th ed., 1891), chap. iii, &c.; MAUDS- 
LEY, Physiol. of Mind (1878), and Body and 
Will (1884), chap. iii; FERRIER, Functions 
of the Brain; Exner, Psychische Erschei- 
nungen, chap. iv; SoLLIER, Psychol. de l’Idiot 
et de I'Imbécile (1891); L. MARILLIER, 
Remarques sur le mécanisme de Pattention, 
Rev. Philos.(1889),and Du rôle de la pathologie 
mentale dans les recherches psychologiques, 
Rev. Philos. (1893). (3.5.-L.M.) 

Also Paoro Riccardi, L’Attenzione nella 
serie animale (1876); G. Buccota, Leggi 
del tempo nei fenomeni del pensiero (Milano, 
1883); De Sancris, Patologia dell’ Atten- 
zione (Rome, 1896). See also ATTENTION 
(above and below). (E.M.) 

Attention (experiments on). The experi- 
mental investigations upon attention may be 
grouped under the following heads :— 


(1) Fuvcrvations of attention (see that 
topic). 

Literature: Unpantscuitscuy, Centralbl. f 
med. Wiss, (1875); Pfliiger’s Arch., xxvii; 
N. Lance, MARBE, PACE, ECKENEB, LEH- 
MANN, in Philos. Stud.; Minsrersere, in 
Beiträge, ii; WunDr, Physiol. Psychol. (4th 
ed.), ii. 295 ff; HEINRICH, Anz. d. Akad. 
d. Wiss. in Krakau (Nov., 1898); Coox, 
Amer. J. of Psychol. (1899). 

(2) Comerication (see that topic). Cf. 
Wundt, Physiol. Psychol. (4th ed.), ii. 389 ff. ; 
von Tschisch, Philos. Stud., ii; Pflaum, Philos. 
Stud., xv; Pierce and Angell, Jastrow, Amer. 
J. of Psychol., iv, v. 

(3) Range of Attention (see Span or Con- 
scrousnEss). Cf. Wundt, Physiol. Peychol. 
(4th ed.), 286 ff.; Cattell, Dietze, in Philos, 
Stud.; Bechterew, in Neurol. Centralbl. 
(1889). 

(4) Disrraction of attention (see that 
topic). 

(5) Influence of attention on the estima- 
tion of time intervals (see TIME-SENSE). 
Cf. Wundt, Physiol. Psychol. (4th ed.), 
409 ff. 

(6) Reaction-time experiments (see REAC- 
TION TME). 

(7) Attention and concomitant processes, 
physiological and psychological. 

Literature: Breathing and pulse: DELA- 
BARRE, Rey. Philos., xxxiii. 639; LEHMANN, 
Philos, Stud., ix; MUnsrerpene, Beiträge ; 
WunDr, Physiol. Psychol. (4th ed.), ii. 2973 
Menrz, Philos. Stud., xi. Muscle sensations: 
Minsrensen, Beiträge. Adaptation of organ 
(eye): Herron, Zeitsch. f. Psychol., ix, xi; 
Mao Doveatt, Psychol. Rev.,iii. 158 ; ANGELL 
and Moors, Psychol. Rev. (1896), iii. 245; 
(ear): Herion, Physiol. Centralbl. (1896) ; 
Wien. med. Wochensch. (1896), Organic 
processes: ANGELL and THomrson, Psychol, 
Rev. (1899), vi. 32. 

(8) Effects of attention. 

s Literature: MünstERBERG, Psychol. Rev., 
i; LALANDE and PAuLHAN, Rev. Philos, 
xxxv; Hamzin, Amer. J. of Psychol., viii. 
Cf. James, Prine, of Psychol., i. 424. (B.B.T.) 

Attitude [Lat. aptus, fit]: Ger. Haltung, 
Einstellung ‘cf. PREDISPOSITION); Fr, attitude ; 
Ital. attiiudine. Readiness for attention, or 
action, of a definite sort. A mental attitude 
is thus a motor or attentive DISPOSITION 
(q. v.) which represents a definite, relatively 
independent, and conscious function. 

Attitude is used of both mind and body. 
Mentally, it is a state of the attention primarily, 
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and secondarily an expression for habitual |all the mental life, contributing the subjective 
tendencies and interests. A physical attitude | phase to various psychoses, such as recognition, 
is primarily a state of partial stimulation | judgment, belief (Bain, Royce, Stout, Bald- 
to action of a definite kind, and secondarily | win). Further, in genetic psychology the view 
an expression of HABIT (q.v.). has been worked out that the organizing and 
The theoretical question concerning mental | conserving of experience on which mental 
attitudes is as to their relation to the re-|development proceeds are due to two typical 
spective mental contents or objects to which | attitudes, under which all those of attention 
they have reference. A mental attitude is jand action may be subsumed, the attitudes of 
always directed towards something in mind : | Hasrr and Accommopatton (see these terms) 
is the attitude a function of this, or is this | See also Szxxor10n (mental). 
content brought up by the attitude? Put] Literature: see the titles given under the 
this way, the question presupposes, however | special headings cited in this article. Also 
answered, a vital connection between content | BAIN, Emotions and Will (3rd ed.), 505 #f.; 
of whatever kind and attitude with its result- | James, Princ. of Psychol., i. chap, xi, and ii, 
ing action. chap.xxvi; and The Will to Believe; MÜNSTER- 
Psychologists distinguish between voluntary | BERG, Beitr. z. exper. Psychol., i; FovILLÉE, 
and non-voluntary attitudes, and for the latter |La Psychol. des Idées-Forces, and Rev. 
class it is held that both attitudes of the atten- | Philos., xxviii. 561 f. ; LADD, Psychol. 
tion and those of action result from mental | Descrip. and Explan., chaps. v and xi; 
contents (purely physical attitudes being due | Sour, Analytic Psychol., Bk. II, chaps. i, iii, 
to habit or to direct organic stimulation). | vii, viii, xi; Batpwiy, Ment. Devel. in the Child 
With reference to attitudes toward action, | and the Race, chaps. viii, xv. (J.M.B.—G.F.8.) 
most contemporary psychologists hold that} Attraction and Repulsion | Lat. attractio 
they are revivals of earlier actions brought | et repulsus]: Ger. Anziehung und Abstossung; 
about by the perception or thought of the| Fr. attraction et répulsion; Ital. attrazione e 
object to which they are appropriate (James, | ripulsione. Attraction is a force exerted 
Münsterberg, Wundt lately, Baldwin). Some, | between two bodies or particles tending 
however, still hold (Ladd, Ward) that the|to bring them together or to prevent their 
mind may take a quite original attitude, | separation. 
which is not a function of the content, and} When the two bodies in question are at an 
realize action or new thought from this atti- | appreciable distance apart attraction always 
tude. With this latter position is associated | varies inversely as the square of the distance, 
the view (Wundt formerly, Ladd, Waller) | as in the case of GBAVITATION (q.v.) and mag- 
that this original mental attitude has its seat | netic and electric attraction, When the 
in the motor centres of the brain, whose dis- | attracting particles are in contact, the result 
charge in action is accompanied by ‘sensations | may be cohesive attraction, keeping the parts 
of innervation’ and ‘feeling of effort.’ See|of a body together; surface tension, a con- 
INNERVATION (sensations of). James holds that tractile force between the surface molecules 
higher intellectual and moral attitudes are|of a liquid which makes a drop of liquid 
original and initiative of action (Prine. of| assume its spherical form ; or ca illary attrac- 
Psychol., i. 453 £), a view which is not recon- tion, between a solid and a liquid. The laws 
ciled with his other position that effort is due | governing the various forms of cohesive 
to kinaesthetic sensations and is ultimately | attraction are essentially different from the 
attention. law of gravitation, because two particles 
The tendency to consider uiia repan could not cohere by virtue of an attraction 
from contents was practically univ in | which did not increase more rapidly than the 
psychology until very recently. But felt | inverse square of the distance. f 
attitudes are now considered on a par with Repulsion is the opposite or algebraic nega- 
presented contents as elements of analysis, | tive of attraction, and is a force tending to 
under the terms ‘motor elements,’ ‘dis-|separate two particles or bodies. Its most 
positions,’ &c, Münsterberg, Fouillée, Royce, | familiar forms are the tendency of two like 
Stout, Baldwin, have worked out theories | magnetic poles, or two bodies electrified by 
which recognize motor attitudes as links of like electricities, to move away from each 
association in mental compounds (Miuster- other. As in the case of attraction, the in- 
berg), as dynamic units correlative with ideas tensity of the force is inversely as the square 
(Fouillée), as the unifying and the general, in of the distance between the repelling particles. 
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The impenetrability of matter, or the resistance 
which it offers to compression, is, so far as its 
manifestation goes, of the nature of a repulsive 
force, the negative of molecular or cohesive 
attraction. (8.x.) 

Attribute [Lat. ad + tribuere, to sssign] : 
Ger. (1) Attribut, (3) Eigenschaft ; Fr. attribut; 
Ital. attributo. (1) An essential character- 
istic of a being. Without its attributes, the 
existence of a thing is unthinkable. It is 
opposed to Quatiry, Mope, Accrpent. Cf. 

ese terms. 

Used in this sense by the Scholastics as 
a translation of the Aristotelian ovpPeSnxds. 
Usually applied by them to the essential 
characteristics of the Deity. The term is 
still in use in theology. The 17th century 
philosophers apply the term to substance. 
Extension and thinking are the two attri- 
butes which we may know. It is defined by 
Spinoza: ‘That which the intellect perceives 
of substance as constituting its essence.’ The 
precise meaning of the term in Spinoza’s 
system is disputed. K. Fischer makes 
‘attribute’ equivalent to a force proceeding 
from the substance which he conceives as 
a causa efficiens; J. Erdmann considers 
the ‘attributes’ as forms under which the 
limitations of the finite mind compel us to 
view the infinite substance (Hist. Philos., 
iii. 72). 

(2) The logical predicate is sometimes 
called ‘an attribute’ or said to be attributive. 

(3) Loosely, any quality or property is 
called attribute; an incorrect use of the 
word, (R.H.8.) 

Attributes (of God, doctrine of): Ger. (die 
Lehreder) göttlichen Eigenschaften; Fr.attributs 
de Dieu; Ital. attributi divini. An integral 
part of the division of systematic theology 
devoted to discussion of the nature of God. 
An attribute is a quality which may, or must, 
be joined to the conception; but junction 
with a conception by no means implies that 
it is merely subjective. Cf. Essence, Pro- 
PERTY. 

(1) From the Christian standpoint, other 
religions inevitably lead to partial or abstract 
views; e.g. Judaism to undue exaltation of 
holiness, heathenism to a merely physical con- 
ception. (2) In early Christian thought the 
subject was not systematically explored. 
Knowledge of God, and the fact of the divine 
unity (as against Gnostics and Manichaeans), 
constituted the centres of interest. (3) With 
the rise and spread of Christological and 
Trinitarian controversies, systematic treat- 


In the roth century the influence of 
idealistic movement (Herder to Hegel) and of 


ment of the attributes became necessary ; the 
relation of unity (of nature) to diversity (of 
attributes), and of unity (of substance) to 
diversity be persons), now became the central 
problems. On them the mediaeval and scho- 
lastic theories of God converged. The ten- 


dency was to elaborate the intellectual aspects 
and to pass lightly over the ethical. (4) Even 


after the Reformation this tendency continued, 


thanks (a) to the special Christology of the 


Reformers and to its prominence, and (b) to 
the Deistic controversies. Similar leanings 


were present in the Mystics, the most marked 
difference being truceable to the doctrine of 


knowledge termed the ‘beatific vision.’ 


6) 


Schleiermacher at length brought systematic 


theologians face to face with the entire problem, 
on the ethical as well as on the intellectual 


side. The analyses of Philippi, Thomasius, 
Nitzsch, and others, more particularly Dorner, 
are the most adequate presentations of the 
subject as a whole. Much has been done, 
from a more specially philosophical standpoint, 
by I. H. Fichte and his group (including 
Lotze). As concerns philosophy of religion, 
the central problem still remains that of the 
reconciliation of immanence with transcen- 
dence, and at the present moment it is 
attracting increased attention. 

Literature: Dorner, Syst. of Christ. 
Doctrine (Eng. trans.), i. 187, 324, 344, 4533 
Person of Christ (Eng. trans.), i. division i. 
88; Hist. of Protestant Theol. (Eng. trans.), 
ii. 452; Hunter, Outlines of Dogmatic 
Theol., ii. 50; S. CLARKE, Discourse con- 
cerning the Being and Attributes of God; 
WEBER, Vom Zorne Gottes; Brucon, Lehre 
von den göttlichen Eigenschaften ; Harnack, 
Hist. of Dogma (Eng, tians.), iii, 244 f, v. 
110 f. (R.M.W.) 

Attrition [Tat. attritus, from atterere, to 
rub]: Ger. Attrition; Fr. attrition; Ital. 
altrizione. There are degrees of sorrow for 
sin—conviction of guilt, implying contrition, 
being the highest. Attrition isthe name given 
to sorrow proceeding from some lower motive, 
e.g. fear of future consequences. (B.M.W.) 

Atwater, Lyman Hotchkiss. (1813-' 
83.) Av American divine, graduate of Yale 
College and of the New Haven Divinity School. 
Held a Congregational pastorate at Fairfield, 
Conn., and chairs in Prineeton College in 
turn in mental and moral philosophy, logic, 
and moral and po'itical science. He was, 
for a time, acting president at Princeton, He 
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published several discussions, and an elemen- 
tary work on logic. 
Audition and Auditory Sensation: see 


BARING. 

Audition Colorée [Fr.]: Ger. farbiges 
Hören ; Fr. as in topic ; Ital. udizione colorata. 
See SYNAESTHESIA. (3.3.) 

Aufklirung [Ger.]: see ENLIGHTENMENT. 

Augsburg Confession: Ger. Augsburg- 
ische Konfrssion; Fr. Confession d Augsbourg ; 
Ital. Confessione di Augusta. ‘Ihe Augsburg 
Confession is the most authoritative of the 
Lutheran creeds. It was prepared by Me- 
lanchthon in 1530, with the approval of Luther, 
and at the request of the Emperor Charles V. 

Its main value tothe student of history of 
thought lies in the admirable moderation with 
which it sets forth the points of agreement 
and difference between the Reformers and 
the Church. This Confession drew a ‘ Con- 
futation’ from Eck and other Catholic divines, 
which the emperor approved. Melanchthon 
in turn prepared a confutation of this, known 
as the Apology of the Augsburg Confession. 
This is a more valuable document for the 
history of thought than the Confession—of 
which it is the authoritative exposition. It was 
completed fourteen monthsafterthe Confession. 

Literature: Scua¥r, Creeds of Christendom, 
i. 225; iii. 3. (R.M.W.) 

Augustine, Saint. (353-430 A.D.) See 
ÅUGUSTINIANISM, and PATRISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 

Angustinianism: Ger. Augustinianismus; 
Fr. Augustinianisme; Ital. Agostinianismo. 
The name given to the doctrines of Aurelius 
Augustinus, bishop of Hippo. 

Augustine was the founder of Christian 
philosophy in the West, and by far the most 
important of patristic writers, holding a su- 
premacy among the Latin Fathers which even 
Origen by no means enjoyed among the Greek. 

In the course of his long career Augustine 
passed through several distinct stages of in- 
tellectual and spiritual experience ; these have 
left their mark on his work everywhere. (1x) 
After receiving a good education, he devoted 


H: 


himself to the principal higher study of his | God 


time, rhetoric; was aroused to the pursuit 
of truth by Cicero’s Hortensius,and, to this end, 
studied the Scriptures in Latin translations, 
his knowledge of Greek being very defective. 
(2) Dissatisfied with the results of this inquiry, 
he turned to the Manroraxans (q. v.) for aid, 
and belonged to their sect for ten years (till 
383). (3) Having gone to Rome, he was 
there appointed to a professorship of rhetoric 
at Milan, In his new home he listened, first 


as a rhetorician and for practical purposes, to 
the eloquent preaching Ay Baian but soon 
passed from connoisseurship of its manner to 
consideration ofits matter. This, with special 
study of Paul’s writings, led to his conversion 
in 386, and baptism in 387. (4) Passing once 
more to his native Africa, he lived as a recluse 
for several years, in marked contrast to his 
former laxity. In 391 he was ordained priest at 
Hippo, in 395 coadju'or-bishop, and six months 
later succeeded to the full bishopric. The rest 
of his career, coincident with his episcopate 


of 35 years, was spent in Africa, where eccle- 
siastico-religious conditions exerted an im- 
portantinfluenceover his thought and writings. 


He was prominent in three great controversies 
—with the MANICHAEANS (q.v.), the DonatisTs 


(q: v.), and the Penaarans (q. v.). Opposition 
to the teachings of the first and last was of 


particular importance in moulding his views, 


especially of God and the Trinity, and of 
Grace and Free Will. His ignorance of Greek 
left him independent of previous doctrinal con- 
troversies, while his training as a rhetorician 
lent peculiar force to his speech, and elegance 
to his writing. 


Three main elements combine in the for- 


mation of his opinions : (1) The personal, con- 
sisting in vivid spiritual experiences, and in 
remarkable talent for self-analysis; (2) the 
philosophical, emanating chiefly from the pur- 
suits and training incident to his pre-Christian 
period, and destined to exercise more influence 


in his earlier than in his later ecclesiastical 


life; (3) the religious, traceable partly to his 
early struggles, partly to his conception of the 


Catholic Chureh, and partly to the difficulties 


of Christian doctrine which he was compelled 


to face as a controversialist. This element, 


particularly as connected with the idea of the 
Church, grew in force, and finally became 


paramount, In his philosophy, Augustine 


starts from the principle of the immediate 


certainty of knowledge. Even doubt cannot 
but testify to the fact of knowledge. Thence he 
at once passes to show that the existence of 
is necessarily involved in this first 
principle. With these two normative prin- 
ciples he has a firm basis, and finds himeelf 
able to unite the individual and the universal. 
Here the influence of Plato exercises marked 
influence, especially in the proof that all 
knowledge is ultimately knowledge of God. 
Proceeding to fill out the conception of Deity, 
Augustine at once shows his tendencies as 
a master of introspection by adopting the will 
as central characteristic; and in this what is 
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AURA — AUTHORITY 


the head, which is a frequent premonition of 
an epileptic attack ; (3) a supposed emanation 
or fluid assumed by believers in mesmeric or 
similar forces as the medium of conveyance of 
such forces. 

The premonitory symptoms of epilepsy are 
frequently spoken of as the aura epil. ptica, 
and of hysteria as the aura hysterica. The 
forms of aura are extremely various. They 
may be motor, such as local tremors, twitch- 
ings, or spasms, deviations of the eyes, con- 
tortions of the face, &c.; they may be sensory, 
as a general feeling of heat or cold, tingling, 
numbness, pain, dizziness, as well as sub- 
jective auditory and visual sensations; they 
may be visceral or vaso-motor sensations, 
blushing, choking, burning in the stomach, 
excessive salivation; and they may be mental, 
such as sudden fright or apprehensiveness. 
The nature and development of the aura is at 
times of importance in detecting the precise 
nature of the malady. See Epitmpsy (also 
for literature), and HALLUCINATION. (v.3.) 

Literature: Parsun, Hallucinations and 
Illusions (1897); Macnan, Leçons clin. sur 
les maladies ment. (1893); Marrnesco and 
Sxnevx, Essai sur la pathogénie et le traite- 
ment de l'épilepsie (1895); Cu. Firs, Les 
épilepsies et les épileptiques (1896), particu- 
larly chap. vi. (L.M.-3.3.) 

Austrian School (of political economy): 
see CONSUMPTION, and MARGINAL INoREMENT. 

Authenticity [Gr. aùroévrns, abfévrns, one 
who does anything with his own hand ; Ger. 
Authenticitit, Echtheit ; Fr. authenticité; Ital. 
autenticità. A main problem of ‘higher,’ as 
distinguished from ‘lower’ (or merely textual), 
criticism, involving all questions of author- 
ship and title; of genuineness, compilation, and 
forgery; of tradition with respect to author- 
ship. Possibly the most vivid practical ex- 
ample of the problem is to be foundin Bentley's 
work cited below. Cf. Canon, Criricism, ond 
Evipencx (external and internal). 

Literature: Buntixy, Diss. on the Epistles 
of Phalaris (Wagner's ed., 1883).  (R-m.w.) 

Authority (in religion) [Lat. auctoritas, a 
decree] : Ger. Autorität, Zeugnis (of writings) ; 
Fr. autorité; Ital. awtorità. The term has 
several meanings. (1) Ecclesiastical. (a) 
The Roman Catholic view, of an infallible 
Church, implies that an external organization, 
being universal, submerges the individual, or at 
least sets the bounds within which conclusions 
reached by individuals must fall. Pushed to 


commonly known as Augustinianism has its 
source. The world was created by God's free 
choice; the Timeless created the world in time, 
and upon God it ever depends for continued 
existence. Evil was not created by God, and 
is good only in so far as it must exist with 
God’s permission, and because he can cause 
good to grow out of it. Human souls are 
essentially personal or individual, and come 
into existence along withtheir bodies. Memory, 
intellect, and will are the soul’s principal 
faculties, and they serve to reflect the triune 
nature of God. This psychological theory 
immediately passes over into an ethical one. 
Individuality and will are intimately related. 
Hence, free will is the foundation of the 
possibility of morality. Free will implies 
freedom of choice, or, in another aspect, ex- 
emption from evil—which may be expressed 
also as freedom for good. In the latter sense 
—which predominates as concerns this life— 
freedom is wholly dependent upon the grace 
of God. Here philosophy passes over into 
theology. Man was free at the first, and 
therefore had the capacity to sin from choice. 
This Adam did, and, through him, all men 
lost freedom ; it became impaired as concerned 
the soul’s most vital interest. Man could not 
attain salvation because of original sin. But 
God in his grace had elected some to salvation; 
before the beginning of the world he had pre- 
determined the saved. But this grace can be 
received only through the Church, The con- 
ceptions of God, original sin, and the Church 
are therefore organic to each other, and serve 
to explain at once one another and man’s 
worldly vocation. Freedom of the will and 
Predestination are the two foci of Augus- 
tine’s theology. By means of the former, 
he triumphs over heretics; by means of the 
latter he is able to furnish a systematized 
Weltansicht. Christian subjectivity and Greek 
objectivity lie side by side. The develop- 
ment of Augustine’s influence, especially in 
Aquinas and the Reformers, shows that the 
two sides had not been completely united. 

Literature: art. in Herzog’s Real-Encye. 
(with literature); any history of mediaeval 
philosophy— STÖCKL, WINDELBAND, ERDMANN, 
Horrpinc; Harnack, Hist. of Dogma (Eng. 
trans.), v. (R.M.W.) 

Aura [Gr. aðpa, breeze]: Ger. Aura; Fr. 
aura; Ital. aura. (1) Any subjective sensory 
or motor phenomenon that ushers in a nervous 
seizure such as epilepsy or hysteria ; (2) speci- 
fivally, the subjective sensation as of a current | an extreme it falls into a one-sided legalism, 
of air rising from some part of the body to! nd this is always its prevalent tendency. 
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(6) According to the Protestant view, the 
Church (in its creed chiefly) and the Bible are 
norms from which the individual sets out; but 
their influence, gua authoritative, is dependent 
upon his personal responseand willing co-opera- 
tion. This view often runs the danger of rating 
belief higher than life, just as the Roman 
Catholic rates conformity. 

(2) Theological. (a) The creed of a Church, 
or the theory of ecclesiastical organization, and 
the scriptural records are the norms from 
which the theologian starts ; they provide the 
implicit subject-matter, the principles of which 
he is to render explicit. 

(b) In Speculative Theology,which approaches 
most closely to philosophy, the norms are the 
facts of God’s existence, his relation to 
the universe, and his peculiar nature, Here the 
authority may lie either in a common or uni- 
versal reason, held to be revealing itself in the 
universe, according to the liberal inter tion ; 
or in certain dogmas—which stand in need of 
being systematically rationalized—according 
tothe conservative view. In recentyears,owing 
to the influence of philosophy, such writers 
as Dorner, Sterrett, the authors of Lux Mundi, 
and others, have tended to fuse these two views. 

Literature: WaterswoxtH, Faith of Catho- 
lics; Marteau, Seat of Authority in Re- 
ligion; Oxrmyezr, Die Autorität; DORNER, 
Hist. of Christ. Doctrine (Eng. trans.), i. 79 3 
Srerrert, Reason and Authority in Religion ; 
Gorz (editor), Lux Mundi; BALFOUR, Founda- 
tions of Belief; Laws, Authority in Matters 
of Opinion. (R.M.W.) 

Anto- (in compounds) [Gr. airés, self}. A 
prefix denoting reference to self. 

Examples (q.v.): Auromatic, AUTONOMOUS, 
AvUTOSUGGESTION. (J.M.B.) 

Autocracy (Gr. atroxpdrwp]: Ger. Selbst- 
herrschaft ; Fr. autocratie ; Ital. autoorazia. A 
form of government in which the sovereignty is 
vested in one individual absolutely. 

The Greek means ‘ruling by oneself’; and 
the adjective (airoxparjs) often means ‘inde- 
pendent.’ But atroxpérwp is used of absolute 
rule as well as of simple acorn In 
post-classical times it was tran ated dictator, 
and laterstill imperatorin the sense of emperor. 
The typical autocracy is Russia,and the Russian 
word, Mumepatops, was borrowed from Byzantine 
Greek. 0-2.) 

Autokinesis [Gr. aùrós, self, + rr», move]: 
Ger. Autokinese ; Fr. mouvements spontanés or 
involontaires; Ital. autocinest. Movements 
due to causes within the organism. See MovE- | which iorm in themselves a closed circle of 
MENT. (z.3.) | causes ur real conditions. In Huxley's words 
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Automatic and Automatism [Gr. airé- 
paros, self-movivg]: Ger. automatisch, Auto- 
matismus; Fr. automatique, automatisme ; 
Ital. automatico, automatismo. A machine 
which shows complex adjustments is automatic, 
and its action illustrates automatism. 

1. In physiology: the adjective automatic is 
applied, in a strict sense, to those functions of 
the living organism which are independent of 
external stimuli, finding their stimulus in the 
conditions of the organism itself—such pro- 
cesses, e.g., as the circulation of the blood, 
respiration, the beating of the heart. 

Literature: general works on physiology; 
especially ~Fosren, Textbook of Physiol.; 
Warrer, Human Physiol. ; Verworn, Gen. 
Physiol. (A.8.P,P.-J.M.B.) 

2. In neurology: the terms are frequently 
used ina wider sense, to include what are more 
strictly known as RErLEx (q.v.) reactions. 
See Avromatsc Action (in psychology). It 
then indicates the performance of responsive 
acts independently of higher cerebral con- 
trol. (0.14.M.-J.M.B.) 

Literature: Luoyp Morean, Compar. Psy- 
chol. (1894), Monist (1896), and Habit and 
Instinct (1896); HartLEY, Essay on Man; 
CARPENTER, Ment. Physiol. (0.L1.M.) 

3. In philosophy: automatism characterizes 
the whole behaviour of a living organism, so 
far as that is not influenced by conative con- 
sciousness. 

Many of the actions of men and other 
animals fall admittedly under this category, 
aud the question has been raised whether the 
whole life-experience of animals may not be so 
explained. This theory, called Automatism or 
the Automaton Theory, was propounded by 
Descartes in regard to the lower animals, 
whose actions he explained throughout on 
purely mechanical principles, going so far, 
apparently, as to deny to them any conscious- 
ness accompanying the changes which trans- 
pired in their bodies. During the last half- 
century the attempt has been made by Huxley, 
D. Spalding, Shadworth Hodgson, and others 
to apply the same theory to man, in whose 
case, however, it is impossible to deny cone 
sciousness accompanying the bodily changes. 
The theory of conscious automatism does not 
seek to ignore the irreducibility of conscious 
facts to terms of matter and motion, but it 
regards consciousness as, in its own language, 
au EPIPHENOMENON (q. V-), an inactive accom- 
paniment of a series of molecular c 
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(Essay on ‘Animal Automatism,’ Collected 
Essays, i. 244), ‘our mental conditions are 
simply the symbols in consciousness of the 
changes which take place automatically in the 
organism; and, to take an extreme illustra- 
tion, the feeling we call volition is not the 
cause of a voluntary act, but the symbol of 
that state of the brain which is the immediate 
cause of the act.’ As Shadworth Hodgson 
insists, states of consciousness not only do not 
cause material movements ; they are not even 
the causes of other conscious states. They 
are ‘effects of the nature, sequence, and com- 
bination of the nerve states without being 
themselves causes either of one another or of 
changes in the nerve states which support 
them’ (Theory of Practice, i. 336). ‘The doc- 
trine that we are essentially nervous machines, 
with a useless appendage of consciousness 
somehow added’ (Sully, Zhe Human Mind, ii. 
368), seems to involve the contradiction of an 
effect which costs its cause nothing; for trans- 
formations of energy are supposed to go on 
entirely in the bodily sequence. The mental 
accompaniment is either mere surplusage or it 
must absorb some of the energy of the material 
system. The DOUBLE Aspect THEORY (q. v.), 
which in some of its statements closely resem- 
bles automatism, endeavours to avoid this 
inconsequence by referring bothseriesconjointly 
to the causation of a single substance. It is to 
this group that Clifford more properly belongs, 
though sometimes cited as an automatist. 
Cf. PARALLELISM, and MIND-STUFF THEORY. 

4. Aristotle uses the term rò uùróparov in a 
special sense to designate what would now be 
called the contingent—events which, as he 
explains, are not due to the purposive power 
of nature, but which oecur, as it were by 
the way, as by-products, in consequence of 
some action which was purposive. See also 
Montsm. (A.8.P.P.) 

Literature: cf. MnD anD Bopy. The 
best exposition is contained in SHapworTH 
Honeson, Met. of Experience, ii. chap. ii. 
§ 6; see also Huxtxy, Sci. and Culture, 
199 ff. The best criticism is contained in 
Herpert, Mod. Realism. See also LEWES, 
Problems of Life and Mind, 2ndseries, and The 
Physical Basis of Mind, 307 ff. ; Warp, Natu- 
ralism and Agnosticism, Lect. 12; JAMES, 
Prine. of Psychol., i. chap. v. (G.F.8.) 

Automatic Action (in psychology), A 
succession of acts in response to repeated or 
continuous excitation, proceeding in more or 


We owe to Hartley the distinction between 
‘primarily’and ‘secondarily’ automatic actions. 
Under the first head he includes all congenital 
reflex actions; under the second head, those 
actions which we perform without attention 
because we have become used to them. The 
typical cases of primarily automatic actions 
are the rhythmical organic processes, such as 
breathing (Hartley, Observations on Man, In- 
trod., and props. r9 and 21). We adopt 
Waller's distinction between the simple reflex 
and the automatic process. The automatic 
process is a serial effect of serial stimuli 
(cf. Waller, Physiol., 293). The word auto- 
matic is also sometimes used in the sense of 
self-moving or spontaneous. This clashes with 
the commoner usage, and should be discarded, 
except so far as the physiological usage given 
under (1) above is meant, in which case, 
however, the reactions are due to constant 
stimulating conditions. 

Literature: see general works on psychology 
and physiology. (G.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

Automatic Writing: Ger. automatisches 
Schreiben; Fr. écriture automatique; Ital. 
scrittura automatica. The name given to a 
form of writing that is recorded without the 
complete and conscious co-operation of the 
individual who writes; it is an elaborate 
and consequently less usual form of auto- 
matic movement which seems to be associated 
with obscure functional disorders of the 
nervous system (hysteria, &c.), but also occurs 
in persons who are healthy and entirely 
normal. 

While really of the same general character 
as the unconscious movements involved in 
MUSCLE-READING (a.v.), it goes beyond these 
in involving not merely a definite direction 
of movement, or number and combination of 
movements, as in ‘table-turning’ or ‘ table- 
rapping,’ but also a constant and complex as 
well as conventional co-ordination of the move- 
ments necessary to form letters, words, and 
sentences. In a typical but simple case, a 
pencil placed in the hands of the automatist 
will begin to write apparently of its own 
accord ; the automatic character of the result 
being indicated by the fact that the writing 
proceeds the more successfully the more the 
subject is distracted from the action (by being 
directed to read aloud or by being engaged in 
conversation), and frequently, too, by the 
content and character of the writing. Such 
€ j an experiment is still more likely to succeed 
less complete independence of attention. Cf. | when several persons co-operate by placing 
Consc10US-REFLEX. (a.¥.8.)|their hands upon a planchette or similar 
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instrument, for then the slightest automatic 
tendency of any one of the party is apt to 
remain unchecked by the writer, and to 
taken up and encouraged by the movements of 
the others. In a typical hysterical case, in 
which, according to the testimony of the 
normal consciousness, a hand or other member 
of the body is anaesthetic, the psychical char- 
acter of such anaesthesia is revealed by the 
record automatically produced in response to 
touches upon the anaesthetic member. Much 
more elaborate and obscure forms of automa- 
tic writing have been recorded, which it is 
difficult to comprehend psychologically, and in 
which an element of unconscious deception is 
not excluded. It seems proper to speak of 
the directing intelligence of such writing and 
+) endeavour to determine its relation to the 
vonscious normal intelligence. The most usual 
theory ascribes the automatic expressions to 
the agency of a subconscious personality, which 
has become dissociated from the main con- 
scious stream of thought, a secondary person- 
ality split off from the main personality, and 
accessible only by psychological means like 
hypnotism, or by automatic writing which re- 
veals as ‘out of gear’ the usual co-ordinating 
relations of the highest cerebral centres. 
Much study and ingenuity have been expended 
upon the description of the phenomena, but 
no very satisfactory explanation has as yet 
been reached. 

Literature: A. BINET, Alterations of Per- 
sonality; P. Janet, Automatisme Psychol. 
(2889), and Névroses et idées fixes; JAMES, 

rine. of Psychol, chap. x; MyeRs, series 
of articles in Proc, Soc. Psych. Res., 
especially May, 1885; Fiournory, Des Indes 
à la planète Mars (1900); W. R. Newsou, 
Pop. Sci. Mo., xlix. See PERSONALITY (dis- 
orders of). (5.3.) 

Automatism (psychic, psychological): 
Ger. psychischer Automatismus ; Fr. automa- 
tisme psychologique; Ital. automatismo psie- 
logico. The performance of actions apparently 
involving some degree of psychological de- 
termination, without the consciousness of the A h 
personal subject. reason, is at the same time will, and deter- 

This term has gained currency from the | mines itself by its own law, which is the 
usage of P. Janet in his work Automatisme moral law. In other passages, however, it 
Psychologique, which is devoted to the study should be remembered (e.g. Krit. d. prakt. 
of the phenomena described more fully under | Vernunft, 229-31, ed. Rosenkranz), empirical 
PersonaLrry (disorders of) and AUTOMATIC | character is referred to the ‘causality of the 
Waiting. The aspect emphasized by the | noumenon.” All other ethicalsystems,inasmuch 
term is that of the anal to nervous|as they rely upon a law or end outside the 
automatic movement, in which no conscious | rational will, are classed by him as systems of 
control or initiative is exercised. Here the | Heteronomy. (W.B.8.-H.8.) 
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movements, &c., though apparently involving 
psychological processes, are nevertheless pay- 
chically or mentally unconscious, and are 
variously ascribed to ‘secondary, ‘ split-off, 
‘low,’ ‘unconscious’ forms of mentality resi- 
dent in restricted a or areas of the 
nervous system. Following the usage recom- 
mended under Psycu1c AND PSYCHOLOGICAL, 
psychic or meutal automatism is the more 
exact expression. Cf. the literary references 
made under the terms cited. (3.4.B.) 

Automatograph: see LABORATORY AND 
Apparatus, LI. B. (e), (5). 

Autonomy [Gr. atrovpia, independence]. 
Ger. Autonomie; Fr. autonomie; Ital. auto- 
nomia. (1) Independence, self-determination, 
freedom from external restraint or authority. 

(2) By wutonomy of the will may be meant 
either tlie actual freedom of the will (i. e. its 
freedom from causal necessity), or its relative 
freedom from externally suggested or imposed 
motives, such as social or theological restraints, 
In the latter sense a believer in necessity 
could still speak of the relative autonomy of 
the will of an independently minded man. 

(3) In Kantian terminology, the character 
belonging especially to the rational will as 
such, the character, namely, of being alto- 
gether its own lawgiver. The law that the 
will or the practical reason gives to itself is 
in Kant’s view, namely, quite independent of 
experience, as well as of all ordinary forms 
of authority. This autonomy implies meta- 
physical freedom, Cf. the next topic. (J.B) 

Autonomy (ethical). The characteristic of 
a moral being in virtue of which he is said to 
be a ‘law to himself’; not in the sense of 
following his desires, but because the law 
which he recognizes as morally binding upon 
him is the law laid down by his own moral 
consciousness. (W.B.8.) 

In this sense the term is used by Kant, 
Grundl. d. Met. d. Sitten, ii; Krie d. 
prakt. Vernunft, I. i. 1,§§ 7, 8. He distin- 
guishes between the true or rational self and 
the natural self with its content of sense and 
desire. This true self, which is practical 
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Autosuggestion: Ger. Autosuggestion ; 
Fr. autosuygestion ; Ital. autosuggestione. The 
process of bringing about in oueself hyp- 
otic or analogous suggestive states. Cf. 
Succxstion, and Hypnosis. 

Wundt uses the term Fremdsuggestion for 
the contrasted and usual process of suggestion 
from another person. The analogous Greek 
formation would be Heterosuggestion. (J.M.B.) 

Autotelic (1) and (2) Heterotelic [Gr. 
uirés, self, and érepos, other, +réAos, end}. (1) 
Autotelic: having or being its own end, exist- 
ing ‘for its own sake,’ as contrasted with (2) 
Heterotelic: having or serving a foreign or 
external eud, 

Autotelic is suggested as serving, in the 
phrasis autotelic function, process, &c., the 
meaning indicated by the German Selbst- 
zweck, especially in recent discussions of the 
aesthetic. According to certain theories, 
the aesthetic and play impulses are autotelic. 
It is analogous to autonomic (in contrast 
with heteronomiec), but narrower in its con- 
notation. The distinction is important also in 
discussions of ethics and Tereoroey, under 
which it is further illustrated. (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Avarice [Lat. avaritia): see SENTIMENT 
(ethical). 

Avatar. In Hindu mythology, the name 
used to signify each of the ten incarnations of 
Vishnu. 

Vishnu became specially prominent in later 
Brahmanism for his incarnations. These were 
not THEOPHANIES (q.v.), nor demi-gods, but 
men in whom the god was actually present. 
The doctrine is that of a theanthropos. But 
the rich mythology has included beasts and 
monstrosities among the Avatars, 

Literature: Banru, Religions of India, 170; 
Horkuys, Religions of India, 468, 

Avempace of Saragossa. Died 1138. 
One of the leaders of Arabian thought in 
Spain, A physician, a mathematician, a philo- 
sopher, and an astronomer. Lived also in 
Grenada and in Africa. 

Avenarius, Richard Heinrich Ludwig. 
Son of Eduard Avenarius, a German publisher 
and bookseller in Paris, where Richard was 
born in 1843. The family removed to Leip- 
zig, and soon after to Berlin, Here began 
his education, continued later at Leipzig, 
where he was especially influenced by Carl 
Ludwig, Drobisch, and Zarncke. He was one 
of the founders of the Akademisch-Philo- 
sophischer Verein of Leipzig. He became 
Docent at the same university in 1876, and 
founded the Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche 


Philosophie. He succeeded Windelband as 


professor of philosophy at Zurich in 1877, 
where he died, August 18, 1896. His philo- 
sophical sy:tem, called Empiriocriticism, hos 
gained considerable currency (cf. the general 
account, biographical and expository, by Car- 
stanjen, in Zeitsch. f. wiss. Philos, xx, 1896, 


36x ff, with references to the writings of 
Avenarius). An extended criticism of the sys- 
tem is by Wundt, in Philos, Stud., xiii, 1897. 

Average and Average Error: tee 


Errors OF OBSERVATION, PSYCHOPHYSICAL 


METHODS, and VARIATION. 
Averroés, or Averrois, or Averois, or 


Averoys, or Averrhoës. (1126-98.) ‘The 
greatest of the Arabian philosophers and 


physicians. The pupil of Avempace and of 


Avenzoar, he became cadi (judge) at Seville 
and Cordova, enjoying great favour at the 
court at Morocco. 


He wrote commentaries on 
Aristotle and numerous works on medicine, 
theology, law, logic, &c. See the next topic, 
and the remarks on Arabian philosophy under 
SOHOLASTICISM. 

Averroism (Ibn Roschd): Ger. Aver- 
roismus; Fr. Averrhoisme; Ital. Averroismo. 
The doctrine of Averroés, the last great thinker 
of the Muslim world in the West. 

In Averroés’ thought, as in that of other 
Muslim thinkers, three main elements meet. 
(1) The philosophy of Aristotle. (2) Neo-Pla- 
tonism as deflected through eastern Muslim 
thought, which was indebted chiefly to the 
Nezsrorians (q.v.). (3) The influences inci- 
dent to Islam as a religion, Averrots is thus 
at once a philosopher, a theologian, and a 
theosophist. But in him, more than in any 
other, the philosophic tendency predominates, 
thanks to his faithfulness to Aristotle. His 
peculiar and normative tenets are: (1) the 
eternity of matter and of the universe, thus 
eliminating creationism ; (2) the unity of 
the intellect of the individual man with the 
universal spirit, involving a denial of im- 
mortality, and a doctrine of return to an ‘ over- 
soul,’ is ‘ over-soul’ ( Erdgeist) is not God, 
but an emanation from God. Averrots was 
thus a speculative rationalist. As such he 
came into collision with Islamic orthodoxy 
aud was rejected; for the same reasons 
he was attacked by Albertus Magnus and 
Aquinas. Through Maimonides he exerted 
widespread and profound influence; lived 
again in the teaching of the school of Padua, 
of which Pomponatius (1495) was the most 
brilliant ornament. r Duns 
Scotus, John Baconthorpe, Walter Burley, 
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AVERSION — AXIOM 


and Michael Scott, the ‘ wizard of the North,’ 
were all affected by him. 

Literature; URBERWEG, ERDMANN, STÖCKL, 
Histories of Philos.; Avzrrois, Philos. u. 
Theol. (Ger. trans. by Müller); Muyx, Mé- 
langes de Philos. juive et arabe; RENAN, 
Averroés et I’ Averroisme. (2.M.W.) 

Aversion (Lat. a+ vertere, to turn]: Ger. 
Aversion, Abneigung; Fr. aversion; Ital. avver- 
sione. See APPETENOE, and ANTIPATHY. (J.M.B.) 

Avesta. Avesta, Avesta-Zend, or, as it is 
popularly and incorrectly termed, Zend- 
Avesta, is the name applied to what remains 
of the sacred writings of Zoroastrianism. 
‘ Avesta’ probably means ‘ law’ ; ‘Zend’ (Zand) 
means ‘commentary.’ 

What remains in the Avesta is but a frac- 
tion of a great literature, which probably 
perished during, or after, the destruction of 
the Persian power by Alexander the Great. 
The fragments date back possibly as far as 
the 6th century B.o. What then remained 
was gathered carefully together under the 
Sassanians (213 A.D.). This, with further losses 
incident to the Muslim conquest, was made 
known to the Western world by Du Person 
in 1771. It may be divided into six parts. 
(1) Yasna and Gathas—liturgy and hymns. 
(2) Visperad—invocations. (3) Yashts—hymns 
to angels and heroes. (4) Smaller texts— 
prayers and ‘doxologies.’ (5) Vendidad—the 
law directed specially against demons. (6) 
Other fragments. 

Literature: Sacred Books of the East, iv, 
xxiii, xxxi; F. Spex, Erauische Alter- 
thumskunde. For other literature see TRÜB- 
NER, Amer. and Oriental Lit. Rec. (July 20, 
1865); Tere, Hist. of Ancient Religions, 
160; Jackson, Zoroaster. For a philo- 
sophical interpretation see JuL1A WEepewoop, 
Moral Ideal, chap. ii. (B.M.W.) 

Avicebron, Salomon Ibn Gabirol. Gis 
1020-70.) A Spanish Jew who applied 
Aristotelian principles to the doctrines of 
Moses, He was distinguished also as a reli- 
gious poet. 

Ibn Sina. (980-1037.) An 
Arabian physician and philosopher. 
AVICENNISM. 

Avicennism. The doctrine of Avicenna, 
the greatest thinker of the Muslim world 
in the East. 

Aviceuna’s poe consists mainly of 
Aristotelianism plus Neo-Platonism ; but the 
mystic elements drawn from the latter are 
affected by Mazpaism (q.v.). He is thus 
interested mainly in philosophy on its religious 


ARBITRATION. 


side, and his system is a doctrine of Being, 
based on Aristotle. God is necessary being; 
space, time, and the like, which receive ne- 
cessity from God, are actual being; while the 
objects of the physical sciences ure possible 
being. God is thus shot through all things, 
and the doctrine of emanation mediates be- 
tween a crude creationism and an equally 
crude materialism. Hence Avicenna’s doc- 
trine of an ‘active’ intellect, common to all 
men, imparted to them, and destined to re- 
turn again to God. In spite of this, Avi- 
cenna holds personal immortality, His doc- 
trines had wide influence in mediaeval thought. 
Those who opposed Averrots respected Avi- 
cenna, not perceiving that the later thinker 
only drew the logical conclusions to which 


the earlier unconsciously pointed. It should 


be noted that his influence is most marked in 
Dante and the Mystics. 
Literature; UrseRwEG, Hist. of Philos., 


i. 107; Encyc. Brit., sub verbo; ERDMANN, 


Hist. of Philos., i. 362. It should be pointed 


out that existing literature is far from ex- 


hausting the subject. (R.M.W.) 
Award (in law) [Old Fr. esguart]: Ger. 
Schiedspruch, Enischeidung; Fr. jugement 


arbitral ; Ital. arbitrio. (x) The final seutence 
pronounced by an arbitrator upon the matter 
submitted to his determination. (2) That 


which is to be said or done according to this 
sentence. An award differs from a judgment 
in that upon its publication the authority by 
which it is pronounced terminates, and there- 
fore does not extend to its enforcement. Cf. 
(8.E.B.) 
Axiom [Gr. dfiopa, dignity|s Ger. Axiom, 
Grundsatz; Fr. axiome; Ital. assioma, A 
proposition, general in import, and held as 
standing in no need of, or indeed as in- 
capable of, proof. Axioms are self-evident 
truths. 

Aristotle uses dgiopa in the sense of ulti- 
mate principles, which were regarded by him 
as being of two kinds: common, i.e. principles 
ultimate as regards any kind of reasoning or 
knowledge, such e. g. as the law of conti adio- 


See|tion; special, i.e. principles which unfolded 


the ultimate nature of some type or kind of 
real existence. Such ullimate nature he took 
to be apprehensible, even if approach«d thivugh 
the subordinate offices of sense-perception, 
by the intuitive grasp of reason, The same 
term dgiona was afterwards used by the Stoics 
to denote merely a proposition, and this usage 
was followed by the Ramist logicians 
partly by Bacon, who, however, takes 
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AXION — AZYMITES 


more in the sense of generalized statements. 
With Kant, axioms are synthetical proposi- 
tions only, self-evident and intuitively appre- 
hended. In his view, therefore, axioms are 
possible only within the sphere of intuition, 1. e. 
of and time. Round such axioms, much 
modern discussion is concentrated. (B.A.) 

In mathematics, the term is commonly 
restricted to the self-evident propositions on 
which geometry is based, and those facts of 
general experience which are so familiar that 
every one must admit them. (8.N.) 

Literature; Croom Rosrrtson, Philos. 
Remains, 119-134; B. ERDMANN, Die Axiome 
d. Geometrie; Exstzr, Worterb. d. philos. 
Begriffe, sub verbo. (B.A.) 

Axion. The central nervous system or 
cerebro-spinal axis; cf. Neuraxis. To be 
distinguished from Axon, used by Wilder for 
the longitudinal skeletal axis of the verte- 
brate body and by Kölliker for the Nevrirz 
(CHA (Œn) 

Axis Cylinder: Ger. Primitivband, Axen- 


cylinder; Fr. cylindre-axe; Ital. cilindrasse. 
The central nervous axis of a nerve fibre. Of. 
Nervous System, Negve. For axis-cylinder 
process, see Nevnirz. Sometimes abbre- 
viated to ‘axis’ (Howell and Huber). Opinion 
differs as to whether the axis cylinder consists 
of an outgrowth of a single cell. There is 
much evidence in favour of the view that 
the longer peripheral nerves are formed by 
a moniliform union of many neuroblasts or 
ganglioblasts. (4.5.) 

Azymites (and Prozymites) [Gr. å+ (iun, 
woe: Azymite is one of the names which 
arose during the dispute between the Eastern 
and Western Churches. It was applied by 
the Greeks to the Latins, because the latter 
used unleavened bread in the celebration of the 
Eucharist. The Latins retorted upon the 
Greeks with the epithet Fermentarii or Pro- 
zymites (1051 A. D.), 

Literature: Proxumr, Gesch. d. kirch. Tren- 
nung zwischen d. Orient u. Occident, i. 255; 
Nzanves, Church Hist. vi. 337.  (B-m.w.) 
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writings and committed him to prison, where 
he remained for ten years. 

Baconian Method. The method of in- 
vestigating experience which proceeds from 
given particular facts, and applies no geueral 
conceptions that have not themselves been 
gained from and tested by comparison with 
particulars, See Ixpuction. In the more 
special sense it names the special form of 
induction advocated by Francis Bacon. 

The salient features are: (a) the investigation 
begins with a collection of particular instances, 
and for its perfect working out requires an 
exhaustive collection; (6) from the collected 
instances there are excluded by comparison all 
elements that do not accompany the pheno- 
menon investigated; (¢) the result of the ex- 
clusion or elimination of the non-essential is to 
disclose that simpler ‘form’ or more general 
characteristic of reality of which the pheno- 
menon investigated is a specification; (d) the 
work of exclusion is a gradual one, and ex- 
planation therefore proceeds regularly from 
less to more general propositions; (e) were 
the collection of instances exhaustive, the com- 
parison and exclusion would lead in all cases 
to a true result. Bacon’s method is defective 
on two sides; his conception of nature retains 
so much of the Aristotelian and scholastic 
doctrine of cautes (though his ‘forms’ are in- 
tended to be physical and are not abstractions) 
that his rules for exclusion are too narrowly 
framed; he did not allow for the free action 
of thought and its necessary function in 
theorizing. It is to be said also that Bacon's 
total failure to grasp the significance of the 
mechanical element in natural process pre- 
judices his view and method. 

Literature: Eis in the Introd. to vol. i 


Baader, Franz Xavier von. (1765- 
1841.) German philosopher and Roman 
Catholic theologian, a follower of Jacob 
Béhme and opponent of Hegel and Schelling. 
He was professor of philosophy at Munich. 

BAbiism : see SUNNITES AND SuyiTEs. 

Babylonia (religion in): see ORIENTAL 
PrLosorny (Babylonio-Assyrian). 

Bacon, Francis. (1561-1629.) Studied 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and there 
formed a dislike for Aristotle's philosophy. 
Visited France to study law and was admitted 
to the bar in 1582; became couvsel-extra- 
ordinary to the queen in 1590. Elected to 
Parliament in 1584, he sat in every Parliament 
until 1614. The Cecils procured the reversion 
of registrar of the Star Chamber for him; 
it fell to him during the reign of King James. 
Knighted in 1603, he became one of the counsel 
of King James I. Married in 1606; became 
solicitor-general, 1607 ; attorney-general and 
member of the privy council, 1613; keeper of 
the great seal, 1617; lord high chancellor of 
England, 1618; in this year he became Baron 
Verulam and took his seat in the House of 
Peers; Viscount St. Albans, 1620. After 
his sixtieth birthday, he pleaded guilty to the 
charge of having uccepted bribes as judge, 
and retired on a pension of £120,000, devoting 
his time until death to study. His great 
influence was all directed toward the ‘new era’ 
of science; but his real services are variously 
estimated. See Bacontan METHOD. 

Bacon, Roger. (1214-cir. 1292. An 
English philosopher and monk, possibly the 
greatest philosopher of the 13th century. 
Educated at Oxford and Paris, he joined the 
Franciscan order at the former place. In 
1278 a Franciscan council condemned his 
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of Ellis and Spedding’s ed. of Bacou’s|as in architecture, to the dispcsition of 


Works; FowLER, ed. of Bacon’s Nov. Org. 
(1878); Lesie, Fr. Bacon (1863); Src- 
WART, in Preuss. Jahrb. (1863); HEUSSLER, 
Fr. Bacon u. seine geschichtl. Stellung (1889) ; 
Narter, F. Bacon’s Formenlehre (1891); 
LEUCKFELD, Arch. f. Gesch. d. Philos., 
viii. (R.A.) 

Baer, Karl Ernst von. (1792-1876.) 
A Russian naturalist belonging to a German 
jumily. Professor in zoology at Königsberg 
in 1819. Became librarian of the Academy 
of Sciences at St. Petersburg in 1834. Cf. 
v. Barr’s Law. 

v. Baer’s Law: Ger. Baer’ sches Gesetz ; Fr. 
loi de Baer; Ital. legge di Baer (dello sviluppo). 
In the development both of the organism and 
of its parts there is progress from the simple 
to the complex, and from an unspecialized to 
a more specialized condition. The embryo 
passes through a series of stages in which it 
resembles the embryos of lower forms. 

This generalization, based upon careful 
observation and prolonged research, Agassiz 
among the anti-evolutionists and Haeckel 
among the evolutionists regarded as of funda- 
mental importance in organic development. 
See RECAPITULATION. 

Literature: v. Barr, Beobachtungen u. 
Reflexionen ü. die Entwickelungsgesch. d. 
Thiere (1829); Louis Acassiz, Zool. Gén. 
eae ; Ernst HAECKEL, Gen. Morphol. 

1866); A. Sepewicx, On the Law of De- 
velopment, Quart. J. Microsc. Sci, xxxvi. 
(1894). (0.1u.M.) 

Bahnsen, Junius Friedrich A 


august. 
(1830-81.) A German philosopher. Edu- 
cated at Kiel and at Tübingen, he became a 


disciple of Schopenhauer, and an ardent advo- 
cate of his doctrines. 

Balance (in aesthetics) [Lat. bi-lanz, two 
scales]: Ger. Gleichgewicht; Fr. équilibre; 
Ital. bilancio, equilibrio. Equivalence of 
value in the respective parts of a spatial or 
temporal whole, when contrasted or set over 
against each other with alternating attention. 

It is an important factor in harmony, Its 
aesthetic value is probably closely connected 
with the feelings arising from bodily equi- 
librium and the rhythm of respiration, 

It does not, like symmetry, imply an exact 
correspondence of point with point, nor does 
it refer primarily to the relation of part to 
whole, but rather involves that the general 
impression of the one part shall be of equi- 
valent strength to that of the other. It is 
applied to the divisions of a line or surface, 


figures in painting and sculpture, to the 


strength of different parts of an urchestra 


or chorvs, and to the parts of a line, stanza, 
or period in verse or prose. Cf. Harmony, 
Proportion, and SYMMETRY. (J.H.T.) 

Balance of Trade: Ger. Handelsbilanz; 
Fr. balance du commerce; Ital. bilancio del 
commercio. The diference between the value 
of the merchandise exported from a given 
country within a specified period, and the 
value of the merchandise imported into the 
same country during the same period. When 
the exports exceed the imports the balance is 
said to be favourable; in the reverse case it 
is said to be unfavourable. 

Most of the economists of the ryth and 
18th centuries thought that the exports of 
a country corresponded to the sales of a 
merchant, and its imports to the purchases 
of a merchant; that the net income of the 
merchant or of the country was represented 
by the excess of sales over purchases; that if 
a country had such an excess, it would be 
prosperous. and get gold or silver from other 
nations; that if it had a deficiency instead of 
an excess, it was unprosperous, and would 
lose its gold and silver. ‘These views consti- 
tuted what is known as the mercantile system. 
Their fallacy was exposed by the Physiocrats, 
by Adam Smith, and by J. B. Say. These 
writers showed that many other elements 
besides exports and imports combined to deter 
mine the movement of the precious metals; 
and also that this movement was a far less im- 
portant index of national prosperity than the 
adherents of the Mercantile System had sup- 
posed, 

Literature: Cossa, Introd. to the Study of 
Polit. Econ. (3rd ed., trans. by Dyer), 201- 
10; Sur, Wealth of Nations, Bk. IV; 
Goscuen, The Theory of the Foreign Ex- 
changes, jl (of Pilg) (AT...) 

Balfour, James (of Pilrig). (1705-95. 
A Scottish jurist and kir, sere 
He was appointed professor of moral philo- 
sophy in Edinburgh University, 1754, and of 
law, 1764. He became the friend of Hume. 

Balfour, Robert. (cir. 1550-cir. 1625.) 
A Scottish philosopher of the ryth century, 
who wrote commentaries on Aristotle and 
edited the works of Cleomedes. Professor of 
Greek and principal of Guienne (cir. 1586). 

Bamalip: see Moon (in logic), 

Baptism (Gr. Banrifav, to dip): Ger. 
Taufe; Fr. Laptime; Ital. baitsimo, Bap- 
tism is one of the seven sacraments recognized 
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by the Roman Catholic Church, and one of the 
two sacraments recognized by the majority of 
Protestants. Its detailed treatment belongs 
to the doctrinal department of systematic 
theology, and there falls in the section deal- 
ing with the functions of the Church. 

From the point of view of theology, baptism 
is a condition of salvation. Its due treatment 
involves these considerations: (1) the ma- 
terial—water; (2) the form or formula, in- 
cluding the question of institution by Jesus; 
(3) the result—regeneration, or gift of new 
life; (4) the subjective condition requisite 
for its reception. According to the Roman 
Catholic doctrine, baptism gives entrance to 
the Church, outside of which there can be 
no salvation. With Protestants it is a sign, 
which has no effect in itself, but depends on 
the co-operant faith of the recipient. Cf. 
SACRAMENTS, 

Literature: for full treatment and literature, 
see Herzog’s Real-Eneye.; on the philosephical 
aspects of the matter, see Mozzzy, Review of 
the Baptismal Controversy. (B.M.W.) 

Baptists: Ger. Täufer, Baptisten; Fr. 
Baptistes; Ital. Battisti, Those who regard 
baptism as the ceremony special to a public 
confession of belief in the central dogmas of 
Christianity, and make use of the custom of 
‘dipping’ or submersion, not that of sprink- 
ling. 

From the standpoint of history of religions, 
the matter has interest on its mainly philo- 
logical and archaeological side. 

Literature: art. in Herzog's Real-Encyc. ; 
the works of W. Warr, Moses STUART, 
E. Bexonzr, A. Carson, A. CAMPBELL, T. J. 


Conant, J. W. Dare, on Baptism. (R.M.W.) 
Barbara: see Moon (in logic). 
Bardesanes of Edessa, or Bar-Daisan. 


(cir. 155-223). An orthodox Christian who 
enjoyed great favour at the court at Edessa. 
An astrologer, and strongly influenced by the 
Gnosticism of Valentinus. Missionary to Ar- 


menia in 217. 
m Gottfried. (1761- 
1808.) A German philosopher, who opposed 
Kant and favoured a philosophy of identity. 
Professor of philosophy at Stuttgart, 1794. 
: Ger. handeln; Fr. marchander ; 
Ital. patteggiare. To offer alow price for a 
commodity with the contemplated possibility 
of payiug a higher one; or conversely, to ask 
a high price for a commodity with the con- 
templated possibility of accepting a lower one. 
Opposed to the one-price system. 
In isolated transactions bargaining is all 


but universal, If A wishes to sell a house of 
a peculiar character, and B is the only man 
who, for the moment, wishes to buy that kind 
of house, it may happen that the maximum 
price which B is willing to pay is greater 
than the minimum which A is willing to 
accept. In view of this possibility, A is re- 
luctant to name the lowest price at which he 
will sell until he sees whether B cannot be 
induced to pay more, while B is equally re- 
luctant to name his highest price until he sees 
whether A may be induced to sell for less. 
But if there are other house-owners in the 
same situation as A, or other buyers in the 
same situation as B, the matter assumes a 
different aspect. A is afraid to ask an ex- 
orbitant price for fear B may buy of some one 
else; B is afraid to begin with an unduly 
low figure for fear A may sell to some other 
buyer. Competition tends to take the place of 
bargaining. (A.T.H.) 

Baroco (Barocco, Baroque) [arough pearl; 
deriv. uncertain]: Ger. Barok; Fr. baroque; 
Ital. baroeco. Odd, wilfully peculiar; more 
specifically in aesthetics, a species of the 
peculiar or abnormal, in which this effect of 
peculiarity seems to be intentionally or sys- 
tematically sought. 

The term has been applied especially to 
the architecture of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. At its best, this was characterized 
by grandeur, massiveness, picturesqueness of 
effect, and richness of detail; often, however, 
by exaggeration, over-luxuriance, contorted 
scrollwork, and generally inorganic orna- 
mentation. Cf. Lübke, Hist. of Art (Eng. 
trans., 1877), ii. 159 ff. (J.H.T.) 


Baroco (in logic): see Moon (in logic). 
Barter | O.F. barat]: Ger. Naturaltausch, 
Naturalwirthschaft; Fr. troc; Ital. baratto. 


The exchange of one commodity or group of 
commodities for another without the inter- 
vention of Money (q. v.). 

The difficulties attendant upon a system of 
barter are so great as to make extensive trade 
by this method impossible. It requires ‘a 
double coincidence of wants and possessions.’ 
If a hat is to be bartered for a pair of shoes, 
there must be at once a producer of shoes 
who wants a hat, and a producer of hats 
who wants a pair of shoes. As a natural 
consequence, we find the invention and use of 
money to have been ulmost coincident with 
the development of exchange; and where 
money is lacking, we see a resort to some form 
of credit, however insecure, rather than a lapse 
into the régime of barter. (A.7.H.) 
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Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire, J. 
95.) A French philosopher, statesman, and 


(1805- 


oriental scholar, He first held office under 
the Minister of Finance, contributing mean- 
while to the Globe and the Nation. In 1838 
he was elected to the chair of Greek and 
Roman philosophy in the Collége de France. 
In 1839 he became a member of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Science. In 
1848 he entered the Assembly, and at the 
coup d'état was imprisoned. Upon his release 
he resigned his chair. In 1871 he entered 
the Assembly at Bordeaux and supported 
Thiers. In 1876 the Assembly elected him 
life-member of the Senate, and in 1880-1 
he held the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. His 
greatest service to philosophy is a French 
translation of Aristotle’s works He con- 
tributed much to Western knowledge of 
Indian philosophy by his works on the Vedas, 
on Buddhism, and on Buddha and his 
Religion. 

Basal Ganglia; see Brain (Glossary). 

Basedow, Johann Bernhard (origin- 
ally Johann Berend Ba:sedau). (1723-90.) 
A famous German educational reformer or 
revolutionist, Born in Hamburg; educated 
at Leipzig; professor in the Academy at 
Sorte, Deumark, 1753. Transferred to the 
Gymnasium at Altona in 1761, Rous- 
seau’s Emile suggested certain improvements 
in textbooks, and, soliciting aid from in- 
terested friends, he published his lementar- 
werk with 100 copper-plate illustrations, 
‘Everything according to nature’ might be 
said to be his watchword. In 1771 he was 
called to Dessau by Prince Leopold, and in 1 174 
took charge of the famous Philauthropiuum. 
Manual training, gymnastics, the conversational 
language-method, the free use of pictures for 
illustration, the dialogue form of textbooks, 
&c., were introductions of his. Owing to lack 
of tact, he was forced to retire from the 
school in 1776, and lived an irregular life 
afterwards. 

Basel (Confession of): Ger, Baseler Konfes- 
sion; Fr, Confession de Bale ; Ital. Confessione 
di Basilea. A Confession belonging to the 
Zwinglian branch of the reformed theology, 
first drafted by John Oecolampadius in 1531; 
further elaborated by Oswald Myconius in 
1532; and promulgated in 1534. The Con- 
fession is remarkuble for its simplicity, for its 


freedom from influences due to dogmatic dis- | God 


putes (except that with the Anabaptists), and 
for its comparative subordination of Protestant 
bibliolatry, 


Literature: Souarr, Creeds of Christendom, 
i. 385. (2.M.W.) 

Bashfulness [ME. bashen, for abashen, 
to abash]: Ger. Schiichternheit ; Fr. timidité 
spontanée (or instinctive); Ital. timiuita 
istintiva, Those mental and physical atti- 
tudes of instinctive and spontaneous timidity 
shown by young children in the presence of 
persons more or less strange. 

Baslıfulness characterizes the attitudes of 
the child before the sense of self is sufficiently 
developed to arouse reflective attitudes of 
Moprsty (q.v.). Cf Coyness, Suamz, 
TıMIDITY. 

Literature: seeunder SHYNESS, (J.M.B.-G.F.8.) 

Basil, or Basilius, Saint. (cir. 329-79 
A.D.) One ofthe ‘three lights of the church 
of Cappadocia,’ called Basil the Great. He 
was a follower and grea: admirer of Origen, 
Born in Caesarea, Cappadocia, he studied in 
Athens, 351-5. After extensive travels, he 
spent seven years in monastic retirement 
in Pontus. In 370 he became bishop 
of Caesarea, and held the office until his 
ascetic habits brought on death. He was 
the brother of Gregory of Nyssa, and an 
intimate friend of Gregory Nazianzen, 

ilides. The events of his life are 
unknown. He lived in Egypt in the 
reigns of Trajan and Hadrian, from about 
100 to about 140 A.D. He was a Gnostic, 


and founded the sect of Basilidians, See 
Gnosticism. 
Bathmism (Gr. Baðuós, a step] (not in use 


in other languages). ‘All the mechanisms 
necessary to the mature life of the individual 
are constructed by the activity of a special 
form of energy known as growth-energy or 
bathmism,'—E, D. Cope (Primary Factors of 
Organic Evolution, 1896). Hence bathmo- 
genesis, bathmic energy, &c. 

It is one of the newer attempts to designate 
Viratism (q.v.), of which ‘self-adaptation’ 
(Henslow) and ‘genetic energy’ ( illiams) 
are others; they seem, however, to lose 
nothing of the essential obscureness of the 
vitalistic conception, (C.Le.M.-J.M.B.) 

Bauer, Bruno. (1809-82.) A German 
rationalistic, theological, and historical writer, 
He belonged to the younger group of Hegel- 
ians, the Hegelians of the ‘left’ (Strauss), 
who taught that immortality is merely the 
eternity of the universal reason; that the 
-man is simply humanity; that the God- 
head attains self-consciousuess first in human 
spirits, After 1834 he devoted himself to 
the scientific ‘criticism’ of the Bible 
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Baumgarten, Alexander Gottlieb. 
(1714-62.) A German philosopher, born 
and schooled in Berlin, At the Orphanage 
in Halle, he was much influenced by A. H. 
Francke, Breithaupt, and Lange. He early 
began writing poetry. A strong prejudice 
against Wolff, received in Halle, led him to 
carefully study the system, and he became an 
adherent in his twenty-first year. He lectured 
in Halle, 1735-40. He then became, and 
remained until his death, professor of philo- 
sophy in Frankfort-on-the-Oder. His writings 
constitute a sort of completion of the work 
which Wolff began—an encyclopaedic review 
of all the sciences. He made numerous con- 
tributions to the modern German philosophical 
vocabulary, as e.g. the expression an und 
für sich (a modification of Wolff's vor und an 
sich) and the term Aesthetics, denoting both 
the science of the lower forms of knowledge 
and the science of the beautiful. 

Baur, Ferdinand Christian. (1792- 
1860.) A German Protestant theologian, 
Bible critic, and historian. Studied theology 
at Blaubeuren Theological Seminary and at 
the University at Tübingen. In 1817 he 
became professor of theology in the former 
institution and in 1826 in the latter. He is 
the founder of the ‘Tübingen school’ of Bible 
critics and Hegelian thinkers. A profound 
scholar and a strong constructive critic, he is 
chiefly known for his bold views in biblical 
criticism. 

Bayle, Pierre. (1647-1706) A French 
sceptical philosopher and critic. The son of 
a Protestant minister, he studied at the college 
at Toulouse, and was for several years a 
private tutor at Geneva and Rouen. Pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the Protestant College : 
of Sedan after 16753 professor of philosophy | MEINONG and Wrrasex, Zeitscl. f. Psychol., xv. 
and history at Rotterdam after 1681; editor |(1897), 189 ff; M. MEYER and EBBINGHAUS, 
of a critical monthly review, 1684-87. De- | ibid., xvi. (1897), i. 1525 Srumer, ibid., xv. 
prived of his professorship in 1693 on account | (1897), 289; M. Mayer, ibid., xvii. (1898), 
of his religious views. 401; Xvi. 1898), 196; (with Sromer), ibid., 

Baynes, Thomas Spencer. age ae xviii. (1898), 274, 294, 302; Beitr. z, Ak, u. 
An English philosophical writer, He studied | Musikwiss., ii. (1898), 25; STUMPF, ibid., i. 
at a private school, at Bristol College, and at | (1898), 1. (3.M.B.) 
the University of Edinburgh. He was pro- Beattie, James. (1735-1803-) A Scot- 
fessor of logic at Edinburgh, 1851-55, and|tish poet and philosophical writer. He was 
professor of logic, rhetoric, and metaphysics | born at Laurencekirk, and educated at Mari- 
in the University of St. Andrews after 1864. | schal College, Aberdeen. He became school- 
He was assistant editor of the London Daily | master of Fordoun in 1753, and under-master 
News, 1857-64, and editor of the gth ed. of|in the grammar school at Aberdeen, 1758. 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. He was appointed professor of moral philo- 

Beasley, Frederick. (1777-1845-)_ An sophy in Marischal College in 1760, and 
American clergyman in the Protestant Epi- | entered into intimate philosophical inter- 
scopal Church, ‘Educated at Princeton College, | course with Reid, Campbell, Gerard, and 
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he became professor of mental and moral philo- 
sophy in the University of Pennsylvania and 
Provost of the University, 1813-28. 

Beats [AS. betan]: Ger. Schwebungen, 
Tonstisse; Kr.battements; Ital.battimenti. When 
two or more tones are sounded simultaneously 
their sound-waves interfere; and the result, 
when thedifference between their vibration rates 
is slight, is a rhythmical intensive variation 
inthetotalimpression, Thisis termed ‘beating.’ 

Their rapidity depends on the difference of 
the vibration rates of the tones. The limits 
of distinguishable beats seem to be about 
thirty per second for the deepest, and sixty 
for the highest tones of the musical scale, 

Beats have been divided by König into 
lower and upper, on the following formula : 

n, is the vibration rate of the lower, n, that 
of the higher tone. N is a whole number. 
Then the vibration rates are: 

Lower beats, n,— N .n,5 

Upper beats, (N + 1) n, — ng- 

Literature: Wunpr, Physiol. Psychol. (4th 
ed.), i. 466 ff; SANFORD, Course in Exper. 
Psychol., expts. 79-81 ; EBBINGHĦAUS, Psychol., 
i. 301. See also works cited under Acoustics, 
especially König, Quelques Expériences d'A- 
coustique (1882), chaps. ix, x. (B.B.7.) 

‘Also Köne, Poggendorff’s Annalen, elvi. 
177 ff.; STUMPF, Tonpsychologie, ii; KÜLPE, 
Outlines of Psychol, § 45; HELMHOLTZ, 
Tonempfindungen, 4. Aufl.; HENSEN in Her- 
mann’s Handb. d. Physiol., iii; NUEL, art. 
Audition, in Richet’s Dict. de Physiol. (with 
extensive bibliography). See Literature under 
Heare. On the questions of subjective and 
central localization involved see WUNDT, loc. 
cit.; K. L. SCHÄFER, Pfliiger’s Arch., lxi. 
544, and Wiedermann’s Annalen, lviii. 7855 
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others. In 1770 he published his famous 
Essay on the Nature and Immutability of 
Truth, attacking Helvetius and Hume and 
advocating what was afterwards called the 
doctrine of Common Sense. 

Beat tone: Ger. Stosston; Fr. son résultant; 
Ital. suono (or tono) di battimento. At a 
certain rapidity of succession, beats may them- 
selves form a tone—the beat tone. These are 
‘upper’ and ‘lower.’ 

If N is 1 (see Bears), the first lower beat 
tone is the difference tone of the first order 
(n,—n,). No other beat tones coincide, in 
cases of simple tones, with audible combination 
tones; in cases of compound tones there may 
be coincidence. The beat tones are heard 
most clearly in dissonances. (E.B.T.) 

Literature: Wunvt, Physiol. Psychol. (4th 
ed.),i. 471; Sanrorp, Course in Exper. Psychol., 
expt. 82; Esprnenaus, Psychol., i. 312. Also 
the citations under Bears, especially the 
references to Koénic, and under Acovus- 
TICS. (E.B.1.-J.M.B.) 

Beauty and The Beautiful [Lat. bellus, 
pretty, charming]: Ger. Schönheit, das Schöne, 
(schön as adj. is broader than ‘beautiful’; rather 
=‘fine’); Fr. beauté, le beau; Ital. bellezza, it 
bello. (1) That quality which is apprehended 
us a specific value, the marks or characteristics 
of which are discussed under ArsTHETIC and 
Ferse (aesthetic). In this broad sense it 
is used as a generic term including, as sub- 
ordinate species, the sublime, the beautiful in 
narrower senses, the graceful, comic, tragic, &c. 

(2) Various narrower senses of which the 
most important are: (a) That portion of 
aesthetic value which excludes the predomi- 
nant aspect of magnitude or power (the 
Sublime) and the mingled unpleasant features 
of the tragic, comic, pathetic, &c., while in- 
cluding the pleasure derived from expression, 
as well as that from form or colouring. (b) 
That portion of aesthetic value which depends 
solely on form, or on form and sensuous 
elements combined, as contrasted with the 
value derived from the idea or characteristic 
expressed. Other shades of meaning are in- 
dicated below. Cf. Expression, CHARAC- 
i Susrimx, Firnxss, and Arr (II and 

he three main points of view from which 
the subject has been treated have been stated 
under the title AESTHETIC (q. v.) as (1) that 
of the psychology of beauty, which considers 
especially the nature and origin of aesthetic 


and (b) of the nature of the aesthetic judgment 
itself, in order to find the distinguishing marks 
or categories of beauty; (3) that of the meta- 
physics of beauty, i.e. the relation of beauty 
to ultimate reality. Discussions of beauty 
may be roughly grouped as follows: I. Ancient 
writers, who deal mainly with problems (2, a) 
and (3), above; II. Modern writers prior to 
Kant, dealing especially with (9 and (2, a); 
III. Kant, who investigated (2, b); IV. German 
writers following Kant and developing various 
lines, especially (3); V. Recent investigation, 
dealing especially with (x1). 

I. The Greek term for beauty (rò xadsv) 
seems to have been applied at first to objects 
of sight (so in Russian until very recently), 
especially to the human form (Hesiod uses it 
of the female, not of the male). In consequence 
of the religious associations of the word which 
was applied to many of the gods and goddesses, 
and more especially because of the prominence 
in Greek life of manly beauty and of artistic 
creation in nearly every form, the term came 
to embody for the Greek nearly all that was 
of highest value. It represented not an ab- 
stract quality nor an occasional pleasure, but 
the real value of life, in which he measured 
the various ‘ goods.’ As, however, intellectual 
and moral life gained in importance the con- 
cept ‘beautiful’ came to widen its scope to 
include these, and finally to give them the 
pre-eminence. This made the constant inter- 
change of aesthetic, moral, and metaphysical 
points of view a natural occurrence. Finally, 
the laws of tectonics and of plastic art em- 
phasized the characteristics of symmetry, and 
of unity in variety, as the essential marks of 
beautiful forms, 

Socrates, according to Xenophon, examined 
the conception of kalokagathia, ‘fair and good,’ 
in which the Greek ideal of the ‘ best people ’ 
found expression, decided that no such con- 
nection between beauty of outward form and 
goodness of inner character as the popular 
view implied could be verified, and concluded 
that the concept, if true at all, must apply as 
a whole to the inner life. He also urged that 
the beautiful, like the good, must be useful and 
fit for its end, and refused to regard as 
adequate any abstract criterion, such as the 
‘ well-proportioned.’ 

Plato, although dealing with beauty only 
incidentally (except in the dialogue Hippias 
Major, of doubtful authenticity), brought out 
f nearly all aspects of the Greek aesthetic con- 
experience; (2) that of an analysis (a) of the | sciousness, Uniler(1), psychological aesthetics, 
form and content of objects judged beautiful, | he names as aesthetic senses vision, hearing, 
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Its main characteristics are said to be ‘order, 
symmetry, definite limitation,’ and hence it is 
not alien to mathematics. A certain magni- 
tude is also a condition of beauty, especially 
in the human form. ‘Small men may be well 
proportioned, but cannot be called beautiful.’ 
Subjective definitions are also given: ‘the 
beautiful is chosen for itself and is worthy of 
praise (like the good)’; or, ‘that good which 
is pleasant because good.’ The virtues, or 
rather the excellences or admired qualities, 
are said to be beautiful,— especially the crown: 
ing quality of ‘ nobility of soul,’ which is a kind 
of lustre of beauty. Real beauty is also dis- 
tinguished from a beauty which has reference 
only to desire, as manifested in sexual pre- 
ference. 

Cicero rendered a twofold service in the 
definition of beauty. He distinguished clearly 
the concept of beauty from that of adaptation 
or fitness toan end; and secondly he noted the 
division of beauty (pulchritudo), as a generic 
term, into its species, dignity (dignitas) and 
grace or loveliness (venustas), the masculine 
and womanly aspects. Plato had prepared 
the way for this by distinguishing two classes 
of the beautiful, the manly or energetic (d¢is), 
and the calm or modulated or well-ordered 
(xéoysos), But the Latin ‘dignitas’ is a move 
adequate expression than the Greek éfvs. A 
similar distinction was made by Vitruvius in 
his characterization.of the three styles of 
architecture. The Doric is strong and severe, 
the Corinthian ornate and graceful, the Ionic 
between the two. A great number of aesthetic 
terms were developed by the rhetoricians, espe- 
cially Quintilian, to describe the three main 
styles, and it was in this connection that the 
concept of the Susme (q.v.) received its 
treatment in the treatise ascribed to Longinus. 

The most important coutribution of Plotinus 
to the theory of beauty was his sharp 
delimitation of beauty from the good. Using 


and, in a lesser degree, smell. These senses 
yield ‘ pure pleasures,’ unmixed with any pain 
or want. More specifically, these pure 
pleasures are given by beauty of eolour and 
form, and by sounds which are smooth and clear 
and have a single pure tone. Tragedy and 
comedy excite a feeling less purely aesthetic, 
because it contains a mixture of pain with 
pleasure. As to(2),the characteristics of beauty, 
Plato in the Gorgias advances the view that 
objects are beautiful in proportion as they 
either (a) are useful, or (6) give delight when 
contemplated (dv re @capeto@at xaipew). In the 
Philebus he distinguishes from things which 
are relatively beautifal (mpós re add) those 
which are intrinsically and absolutely beautiful 
(cada raf aid). As to the marks of this latter 
class he seems to adopt two attitudes. Atone 
time he specifies a number of characteristic 
marks, e. g. beautiful forms are ‘straight lines, 
circles, and figures formed out of them by 
rulers,’ &c. (where measure or symmetry seems 
to be the essential feature), or sounds smooth 
and clear (simplicity? purity 1). ‘Measure 
and symmetry,’ he declares, ‘are beauty,’ adoc- 
trine forced upon him no doubt by the whole 
development of Greek art, and by the experi- 
mental and theoretical considerations of the 
Pythagoreans. The Greek word from which 
we derive the two different terms ‘cosmos’ 
(cosmic) and ‘cosmetic’ shows the two ideas 
‘order’ and ‘decoration’ fused. Variety is 
also an aesthetic element. At another time, 
he seems to reject these considerations, regards 
it as confusing and illogical to say that colour or 
form or any such thing is the source of heauty 
(i.e. to explain a single concept by several 
various marks), and falls back on the state- 
ment that it is the presence of beauty which 
makes things beautiful. This would naturally 
force a modern to conclude that beauty must 
be defined in terms of subjective value, but 
it leads with Plato to (3), his metaphysics 0 ; 
of beauty. For beauty is thus identified with|a suggestion of Plato, he characterizes the 
the Platonic Ideas. It is distinguished|good as awakening desire (a) for its pos- 
from wisdom in that it is visible, perceptible | session, and (b) for possession of it as rea ity. 
by sense. It ‘shines.’ It is easiest seen in the | The beautiful on the contrary (a) belongs not 
human form, From this the seeker of beauty|to the observer but to itself; and (b) it is 
may pass on to beauty of all forms, then to enough to have the seeming or appearance of 
beauty of soul, then to beauty of institutions | beauty. Beauty is therefore objective, disin- 
and laws, then to beauty of science, until terested, and is thus essentially an appearance, 
finally the vision of beauty absolute, separate, | i.e. & sensuously apprehended quality. In 
and eternal is reached. Plato's depreciatory | aesthetic enjoyment, we do not distinguish 
view of poetry did not affect the value which reality from semblance. 3 

he set upon beauty. The lover of beauty is} Beauty in its ultimate or metaphysical char- 
of the same class with the philosopher. acter isan expression, a shining forth, of spirit 

Aristotle treats beauty only incidentally. |in some particular form or shape. The 
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be original, or comparative. The formal law 
of original beauty is uniformity in variety. 
Comparative, or relative, beauty is felt on 
the comparison of some object with its original, 
which may be either some object in nature (as 
in imitative arts), or some idea or intention 
(beauty of purposiveness). The suggestion 
that there is a harmony between reason, which 
seeks regularity or uniformity, and the ‘sense’ 
which finds beauty in the same, is another 
anticipation of Kant’s theory. 

Hogarth, in his Analysis of Beauty (1153), 
named as the principles which make objects 
beautiful, ‘fitness, variety, uniformity, sim- 
plicity, intricacy, and quantity.’ Of these it is 
variety which is the cause of pleasure in the 
‘line of beauty,’ or in the still more intricately 
curving serpentine ‘line of grace,’ which are 
asserted to be at the basis of beauty in art. 

Burke’s Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful 
(1756) marks an attempt to find a physiological 
explanation of aesthetic feeling. Discarding 
the more usually accepted principles of pro- 
portion, fitness and perfection, he names as 
the elements of beauty (1) smallness of size, 
(2) smootimess of surface, (3) gradual variation 
of parts, (4) delicacy, (5) brightness and mild- 
ness of colour, Discarding also the usual 
restriction of beauty to vision and hearing, 
and seeking for a common mark of aesthetic 
feeling in all senses, he fixes on smoothness as 
most important. This produces a ‘relaxing’ 
or softening effect on the body, and this in turn 
produces the passion of love in the mind, which 
is the psychological counterpart of beauty in 
the object. Cf. SUBLIME. 

Home (Elements of Criticism, 1762) is note- 
worthy as developing the analytic method of 
treating beauty which had been suggested in 
Hutcheson and was later elaborated by Kant. 
He seeks, that is, to analyse beauty or determine 
its essential characteristics. First he notes 
that while undoubtedly subjective it is yet 
perceived as ‘spread upon the object’; hence 
its restriction to vision and hearing, which do 
not locate the feeling in the orgauism. Beauty 
is either ‘intrinsic’ or ‘of relation’ (to some 
external object), Intrinsic beauty may be of 
colour, of figure, or of motion ; and the beauty 
of figure has, as elements, regularity, simplicity, 
uniformity, proportion, and order. 

Hume discussed aesthetic Taste (q. v.), and 
Adam Smith incidentally called attention to 
the effect of custom and fashion on our ideas 
of beauty—a line of thought developed by 


of aesthetic pleasure is that the soul perceives 
in the beautiful object a trace of its own nature 
as rational, participating in ‘form’ or ‘idea.’ 
Unity in variety is thus pleasing because the 
soul is such a unity. Bodily beauty is, how- 
ever, inferior to beauty of soul, and this in 
turn receives its charm from reason (vois). 
Hence symmetry is quite inadequate as ex- 

nation of beauty. Beauty consists rather 
in the light, the life, that streams forth in con- 
nection with the symmetry; and this in turn 
derives its value from its ultimate source, the 


This general conception of beauty as a 
manifestation of the good under sensuous con- 
ditions was influential with mediaeval writers. 
Thomas Aquinas names as its objective char- 
acteristics, ‘clearness or brightness of colour’ 
and ‘symmetry’; ‘brilliance of form’ (resplen- 
dentia formae), in addition to materials pro- 
portionally divided, or to diverse powers or 
actions; harmony in diversity. The beautiful 
is distinguished from the good in that whereas, 
in the case of the good, desire is satisfied by 
the possession of its object ; in the case of the 
beautiful, desire is satisfied, not by the posses- 
sion, but by the aspect or cognition of the object. 
Vision and hearing are the aesthetic senses 
because they are the cognitive senses. 

II. The influence of Greek conceptions is 
also manifest in the earliest modern writers 
on beauty in England and France. In France 
beauty was usually discussed incidentally to 
the treatment of art, But in art the authori- 
tative canon was held to be ‘imitation of 
nature’; hence the beauty of a work of art 
was its trath— rien n’est beau que le vrai’ 
(iload). In Englaud, Shaftesbury, like 

lotinus, distinguishes successive grades of 
beauty, from dead forms up to God. Beauty 
is in the form, not in the matter. More 
specifically, ‘all beauty is truth’; ‘what is 
beautiful is harmonious and proportionable.’ 
Its essence is to be found in the study of ‘ in- 
ward numbers and proportions,’ 

A more systematic attempt to define the 
psychological basis of aesthetic feeling was 
made by Hutcheson (1725), who anticipated 
most of the categories later elaborated by Kant. 
Beauty is apprehended by a ‘sense,’ i.e. it is 
immediately perceived, and does not arise from 
any knowledge of principles or of the useful- 
ness of the object, nor can it be altered by 
it. The categories of the aesthetic are sub- 
jective; it is (1) not a quality in the object, 
‘ without relation to any mind which perceives | Alison and Jeffrey (see Association, aesthetic) 
it’; it denotes a perception. (2) Beauty may | and, with modifications, by Stewart, 
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III. In Germany, Baumgarten had written 
the first systematic treatise on Aesthetics 
(Aesthetica, 1750-8). While finding the es- 
sence of beauty in the familiar principle of 
‘ perfection,’ he yet made a psychological ad- 
vance by treating it as perfection ‘felt’ rather 
than intellectually apprehended. This dis- 
tinction, emphasized by Mendelssohn’s accen- 
tuation of feelings as a distinct class of mental 
states, seems to have stated for Kant the 
problem of distinguishing definitely the judg- 
ments as to the beautiful, which are based on 
feeling, from those of science and ethics, based 
on intellect and will. Kant’s treatment of 
beauty is thus distinguished from the Greek 
in that it is not a metaphysics of beauty— 
beauty is ‘subjective’; nor an attempt to find 
its formal elements in beautiful objects. Nor 
does he, like the contemporary British psycho- 
logists, seek the physiological or psychological 
sources of aesthetic feelings. Kant examines 
the judgment, ‘This is beautiful,’ to consider 
its presuppositions and distinctive character 
as compared with other judgments. This gives 
the following: (1) The beautifal, as contrasted 
with both the good and the agreeable, is the 
object of a disinterested satisfaction. (2) The 
beautiful is regarded as a quality of a thing, 
and hence as pleasing universally, not as 
pleasing me alone. In this it differs from 
the merely agreeable, which is not necessarily 
regarded as more than a subjective gratifi- 
cation. (3) The beautiful is ‘purposive,’ i.e. 
adapted to our mental powers, but is not 
judged as to its conformity to any definite 
end, subjective or objective. It differs in this 
from the perfect. (4) The beautiful is judged 
as pleasing, necessarily; we think it ought to 
be approved by others. Disinterestedness, 
objectivity, and purposiveness without con- 
sciously conceived end, are thus the essential 
marks. A free beauty (as of a flower), and a 
dependent beauty (as of a human being, which 
must conform to some concept of what the 
thing is intended to be), are also distinguished. 
This latter kind of beauty leads to an in- 
creased satisfaction by its addition of per- 
fection to beauty; intellectual content and 
characteristic, to form. 

IV. The immediate successors of Kant in 
Germany were influenced in their treatment 
of beauty (a) by the great contemporaneous 
interest in art, and () by metaphysical mo- 
tives. The former factor made the beauty of 
art the primary object of consideration, whereas 
Kant had emphasized the free beauty of na- 
ture. But consideration of the beauty of 


art, especially in connection with the newly 
awakened historic interest, brought to the 
fore the conception of the ‘ideal’ embodied ir 
the art, and this in turn lent itself readily tc 
metaphysical definitions of beauty in terms 
of the idea or ideal, Cf. IDEAL, IDEALISM 
(Schelling, Hegel). So Schelling defined 
beauty as ‘the infinite represented in finite 
form’; Hegel, as ‘the ideal as it shows itsell 
to sense’; Schopenhauer, as an objectification 
of will, considered not as a particular, but 
as representative of the Idea. Jouffroy repre- 
sented a similar standpvint in France. This 
‘idealism’ may be either abstract, if the 
tendency is to regard the ‘idea’ by itself or 
in isolation from sensuous form, as the highest 
or true beauty (so with Schelling, Schopen- 
hauer, Solger, Weisse, Lotze, uccording to 
Hartmann); or concrete, in which the unity 
of idea and sensuous form is insisted upon as 
essential (Hegel, Trahndorf, Schleiermacher, 
Deutinger, Ersted, Vischer, Zeising, Carriere, 
Schasler), The chief importance of all this 
group is in connection with art. Their most 
important contribution to the theory of beauty 
was their emphasis upon the element of the 
significant or CHARACTERISTIC (q.v.). The 
emotional element received less attention. 

In contrast with idealism, which he re- 
jected as ‘mystical’ aesthetics, Herbart con- 
sidered it a more scientific procedure to study 
the formal elements in beauty, and this was 
carried out systematically by his disciple 
Zimmermann. Not the ‘what’ but the ‘how’ 
is the proper object of aesthetic inquiry. Cf. 
Form, and FORMALISM. 

V. Recent writers have followed, in the 
main, one of two general lines, attempting 
either (a) to define more sharply and accu- 
rately the exact nature of the beautiful ; and 
this generally by examining especially the 
subjective condition—the line marked out by 
Kant; or (b) to find the psychological and 
physiological causes of specific aesthetic 
pleasures. Of the first class, Bergmann _ 
das Schöne, 1887) emphasizes the abaa ative 
attitude as the essential factor; Siebeck (Das 
Wesen der ästhetischen Anschauung, 1875) 
deduces the beautiful from the Herbartian 
theory of apperception, as the interpenetration 
of sensuous and spiritual presented as illusion 
in the process of apperception, where there is 
a seeming appearance of personality beneath 
the form. Lotze (Ueber den Begriff der Schön- 
heit, 1845; Outlines of Aesth., 1884, trans. 
1886) maintains that the beautiful is not te 
be sharply separated from the agreeable, but 
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is one of a continuous series of higher and 
higher values, From another standpoint 
beauty is the appearance to immediate intui- 
tion of a unity underlying ideal, means, and 
necessary laws—a unity which cannot be dis- 
covered completely by cognition. 

Begg (The Devel. of Taste, 1887) considers 
the question of the subjective or objective 
character of beauty, and criticizes the associa- 
tion theory. ceo (Der ere 

iff, 1877) argues fora recognition that there 
tA a oe of form alone, and a higher 
composite beauty of ideal content added to 
form. Guyau (Les problèmes de Uesthétique con- 
temporaine, 1884) urges a broadening of the 
field accorded to beauty, and its closer afilia- 
tion with other pleasurable feelings, rather 
than its delimitation from them. He insists 
(against the ‘play theory’) that ‘all that is 
serious and useful, real and living, may become 
beautiful.’ ‘The beautiful is a perception or 
an action which stimulates life within us under 
its three forms simultaneously (i. e. sensibility, 
intelligence, and will), and produces pleasure 
by the swift consciousness of this general 
stimulation ; as contrasted with a sensuous or 
intellectual object, which stimulates only part.’ 
Köstlin (Aesth., 1869; Ueber den Schinheits- 
begriff, 1878; Prolegomena z. Aesth., 1889) 
has discriminated in great detail the various 
aspects and manifestations of the beautiful and 
its allied concepts. Von Hartmann (Philos. 
des Schönen, 1887) asks, what is the object 
to which we attribute beauty }—and declares it 
to be neither things objective in ordinary sense, 
nor subjective feeling, but rather a middle 
something which he calls ‘der aesthetische 
Schein,’ aesthetic SEMBLANCE (q.v.), or ap- 
pearance. This may be of the eye, of the 
ear, or, as in the beauty of poetry, of the 
fancy. Grades of formal and concrete beauty 
are set forth in great detail, and the related 
aesthetic concepts analysed. Groos (Einleitung 
in die Aesth.) adopts the conception of ‘ aes- 
thetischer Schein,’ and defines it as ‘inner 
imitation’ of outer data. This has also been 
called ‘illusion’ and ‘make-believe.’ Sem- 
blance is recommended in this work. It is 
the product of the imagination. 

When now a sensuously agreeable datum is 
taken up into the aesthetic image, illusion, or 
semblance, we have the beautiful; when a sen- 
suously disagreeable, the ugly. The conception 
of semblance or illusion is further develope: by 
Konrad Lange (Die bewusste Selbsttduschung 
als Kern des aesthetischen Genusses, 1895) into 
the conception of ‘conscious self-illusion.’ 


Marshall (Pain, Pleasure, and Aesthetics, 1894) 
discusses rather aesthetic feeling (see FEEL- 
ING, aesthetic) than the beautiful. He finds 
aesthetic pleasures to be those which are re- 
latively permanent in revival. Santayana 
(The Sense of Beauty, 1896) defines beauty 
as ‘ value positive, intrinsic, and objectified,’ 
or ‘pleasure regarded as the quality of a thing,’ 
and distinguishes beauty of material, beauty 
of form, and beauty of expression. 

The writers last named in many cases might 
be properly included also in the second class 
of recent writers, as defined above, viz. those 
who seek not merely to define the concept of 
the beautiful, but to find psychological or 
physiological explanations of specific beauties, 
or more broadly of aesthetic feeling in general. 
Typical examples only of this second class can 
be uamed. Darwin treated of the sense of 
beauty in connection with sexual selection. 
Spencer and Allen give a biological explana- 
tion of various aesthetic pleasures (Spencer, 
Psychol., ii; Essays, ii; Allen, Physiol. Aesth., 
1877; The Colour Sense, 1878), Allen de- 
fines the beautiful as ‘that which affords the 
maximum of stimulation with the minimum of 
fatigue or waste.’ Colour is beautiful, because 
our frugivorous ancestors lived on bright 
coloured fruits, and so naturally learned to be 
attracted by colour. 

Helmholtz (Sensations o Tone, 1863),Stumpf 
Ve Powe 1883), Edmund Gurney 

The Power of Sound, 1880), J. Sully (Sensa- 
tion and Intuition, 1874), have treated espe- 
cially the problems of tones and of harmony 
and beauty in Musre (q.v.). Fechner (Zur 
experimentalen Aesth, 1871; Vorschule d. 
Aesth., 1876) made a notable attempt to 
define methods for an experimental deter- 
mination of pleasing figures, and emphasized 
again the importance of ASSOCIATION (q. v.). 
He found the rectangle whose sides bore the 
ratio of the GOLDEN SECTION (q. v.) to be re- 
garded as the most beautiful by the largest 
number of persons experimented upon. Simi- 
lar experiments have been made by Witmer 
(Wundt's Philos. Stud., ix) and discussed by 
Helwig (ine Theorie des Schönen, 1897), who 
holds that the maximum of beauty is a mean 
between extremes. 

Vernon Lee and Anstruther-Thomson (Con- 
temp. Rev. 1897) seek a physiological basis 
for beauty iu the furth. rance of equilibrium, 
respiration, and circulation produced by the 
contemplation of beautiful forms, The general 
rm a of this class of investigations is 
stuted by Souriau (L'esthétique du mouve 
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ment, 1889). The beautiful is something so 
complex that it is impossible to determine 
its nature a priori. Aesthetics will become a 
science only when the experimental method is 


applied to it. Biological science has made it 
possible to explain many of the simpler in- 
stances of beauty by showing their relation 
either to tie welfare of the orgavism as a 
whole, to the mechanism of the special senses, 
or to the sex instincts. Cf. the topics SUBLIME, 
Comic, Tragic, PATHOS, UGLY, Association, 
ABT, Azstuxtics, FEELING (aesthetic). 

Literature: Kyau, Philos. of the Beautiful, 
i. (1895; a brief but comprehensive outline of 
the history of theories); Bosanquer (Hist. 
of Aesth., 1892) emphasizes rather theories 
of art than of beauty; J. SULLY, art. Aes- 
thetics, in Encyc. Brit.; Warrer, Gesch. d. 
Aesth. im Alterthum (1893; very complete); 
Scuaster, Krit. Gesch. d. Aesth. (1872; the 
most thorough general work); ZIMMERMANN, 
Gesch. d. Aesth. (1858; a valuable supple- 
ment to the preceding); Lorze, Gesch. d. 
Aesth, in Deutschland (1868; critical and 
suggestive); Von Hartmann, Die deutsche 
Aesth. seit Kant (1886; fuller on recent 
writers); C. HERMANN, Die Aesth. in ihrer 
Gesch. u. als wiss. Syst. (1876); H. STEIN, 
Die Entstehung d. neueren Aesth. (1886 ; 
r7th and 18th centuries); SOMMER, Grund- 
ziige einer Gesch. d. deutschen Psychol. u. 
Aesth. (1892; Baumgarten to Schiller); 
Cainer, Les Principes de la Science du Beau 
(1860) ; Luvfgun, La Science du Beau (1862; 
contains historical sketches); D. STEWART, 
Essays (Works, ed. Hamilton, v); MARSHALL, 
Pain, Pleasure, and Aesth. t 894); NEUDECKER, 
Stud. z. Gesch. d. deutsch. Aesth. seit Kant 
(1878). The last three have historical discus- 
sious. See also recent Psychologies, especially 
those of VoLKMANN, Wunpr, SuLLY, BAIN, 
Lapp, and Banpwa, the literature under the 
topics referred to, and BIBLIOG. D. (H3.) 

Beck, Jacob Sigismund. (1761-1840.) 
An important German Kautian; an opponent 
of Reinhold. He was born near Danzig, in 
Lissau, and educated at Königsberg. He 
read at Halle (1791-9), and was professor 
of i Si at Rostock in the later years 
of his life. As a pupil, he stood in the 
closest proximity to Kant, and wrote a work 
on the philosophy of his master, which the 
Kantions used as a compendium. 

Becoming [AS. becuman]: Ger. Werden; 
Fr. devenir ; Ital. (il) divenire. (1) Any pro- 
cess by which a detinite new stage, form, or 
condition is reached, 


It is opposed to mere change, which is a more 
general notion, and involves no notion of 
a limiting condition to be reached; and to 
growth, which implies that the new stage is 
an advance, 

(2) In a more general sense for any change 
or flux. Thus being is contrasted with Be- 
coming in characterizing the Eleatics and 
Heraclitus (cf. Weber’s Hist. of Philos.). See 
CHANGE. (R.H.S.) 

Begging the Question: see Permo 
PRINCcIPu. 

Being [AS. beon]: Ger. Sein; Fr. (?étre ; 
Ital. (V) essere, Ente, () The most general 
predicate possible and to be affirmed of 
anything whatever. So in Hegel's ‘being 
equals nothing’ (Sein gleich Nichts): of. 
HEGEL’s TerminoLoey, Glossary, Sein. 

(2) Affirmed of that which exists or may 
exist or have reality. This meaning always 
involves some unity and determinateness in 
the existent. So in Aristotle’s ‘Esse in 
Potentia’ and ‘Esse in Actu) 

(3) Existence in time or space (ens, entity) 
as opposed to idea or representation. From 
this point of view the question may be raised 
whether any being corresponds to a certain 
idea, i.e. whether the idea has being or not. 

As a fundamental conception in every 
philosophy, the word has had as many specific 
definitions as there are philosophers. The 
materialists make being equivalent to matter ; 
the idealists make it equivalent to mind. 
For Herbart, relations have no place in being ; 
for Lotze, to be is to be in relations. Cf. 
REALITY AND EXISTENCE, and see the exten- 
sive citations given in Eisler, Wörterb. d. 
philos. Begriffe, Sein. (B.H.8.) 

Belgic Confession : Ger. Belgische Konfes- 
sion; Fr. Confession belge; Ital. Confessione 

ica. The doctrinal standard of the Dutch 
and Belgian Reformed Churches, and of the 
Dutch Reformed Church in the United States. 

Tt was drafted, in 1561, by Guido de Brès 
and others; adopted by the Synods of Antwerp, 
Wesel, Emden, Dort, and Middelburg (1566- 
81); purged of Arminian ‘corruptions’ and 
reado) by the Synod of Dort, 1619. In 
formal construction it is like the Gallican 
Confession, but is less dogmatic on important 
points such as the Incarnation and Trinity, 
the Church and the Sacraments. It is im- 
portant, historically, as the most re 
tive of the moderate Calvinistic Confessions. 

Literature; Soua¥r, Creeds of Christendom, 
i. 502, iii. 383 ; DERMOVT, Geschiedenissen d. 
Nederlandsche Hervormde, (B.LW.) 
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Belief [ME. beleve]: Ger. Glaube; Fr. 
oroyance; Ital. eredenza. Mental endorse- 
ment or acceptance of something thought of, 
as real, 

It is one of the conquests of modern psycho- 
logy that it has marked off the field of belief, 
and so brought to an end the historical con- 
troversies which turned upon differences of 
definition, There have been two great ways 
of distinguishing belief from other mental 
states: (1) The term has been used to include 
all states of mind in which the object pre- 
sented was not explicitly declared unreal. 
This made it possible to say that we believe 
in our sensations as well as in our reasoned 
conclusions, in our intuitions as well as in our 
pictured hopes. Under this definition the 
uncritical attitude of the child, in not reject- 
ing anything, is called belief or credulity. 
(2) Belief is considered by another school of 
thinkers as a positive endorsement, not merely 
a negative acceptance, of something as real ; 
that is, it is an attitude over and above the 
uncritical consciousness of bare experience 
itself. On the basis of these two forms of de- 
finition theories of belief have fullen into two 
great classes. On the first usage belief 
attaches to what is psychologically imme- 
diate; on the second it does not. Cf. IMME- 
DIAOY (psychological). 

According to the first class of theories, 
belief is considered a spontaneous and imme- 
diate attribute of consciousness, a ‘first in- 
tention,’ and as such it has been considered 
a form of feeling (Hume's Enquiry, Ladd), of 
will (Bain’s first view in Emotions and Will, 
‘Belief’), or of intelligence (James Mill, 
Herbart). Opposed to this general way of 
looking at belief is the second class of theories 
which consider it a matter of reflection, 
a ‘second intention,’ a new phenomenon added 
to mere presence in presentative consciousness. 
According to this view belief proper is only 
present when a certain complexity of the 
mental life affords the requisite conditions. 
This line of distinction is rapidly gaining 
ground. It is well to recognize the difference 
of fact between the lower form of acceptance 
of experience, on the one hand, called by Bain 
‘primitive credulity,’ and described by the 
present writer under the term ‘reality feel- 
ing,’ and, on the other hand, the highe: 
attitude of mind which accompanies the 
weighing of evidence, the attaining of con- 
vietion, and the asserting of a reflective 
judgment. If the former be called belief, 
the distinction might be marked by an anti- 


thesis between implicit or unformulated belief, 
and explicit or formulated belief. The more 
explicit belief, or belief proper, is marked in 
the German by the term Anerkennen (-ung), 
meaning ‘acceptance as true’ (Fiir-wahr- 
halten). It is belief as function of the Co- 
EFFICIENT (q.v.) of reality or truth (nach 
Merkmalen, &c., Platner, Philos. Aphor., i. 
§ 44, quoted by Eisler) distinctly recognized 
as objective. See below. Anerkennung, how- 
ever, means the recognition of or acceptance 
of a thing for what it claims to be, as the 
recognition of another self as a self. 

As thus defined, belief is explained in 
various ways by different authorities. It is 
held (1) that belief is a sentiment, an ‘emotion 
of conviction’ (Bagehot), aroused by a com- 
plex interplay of presentations and ideas, or 
a feeling of ‘ vividness’ and intensity in ideas 
(Hume's Treatise, Taine, Dugald Stewart); 
or (2) it is an intellectual fact (Bain’s second 
view, in Ment. and Mor. Sci, Appendix, 
100), an ‘irresistible or inseparable asso- 
ciation’ (James Mill); or (3) it is an active 
determination, either voluntary or sponta- 
neous, a personal attitude toward the play of 
presentations. Bain’s first view was one of 
the earliest statements. This view, as sup- 
ported to-day, takes either the form of the 
postulate of an ultimate principle of ‘assent’ 
(J. 5. Mill; Brentano’s ‘Judgment’; James’ 
‘ Attention’ and ‘ Will to Believe’), or of 
making the attitude of belief the result of an 
assimilation of new elements into the group of 
motor processes, by which mental activity is 
realized, and to which it is limited. This view 
as held by the present writers is more fully 
developed below. 

There are certain great departments of 
experience in which belief arises, and in these 
several departments we may look for the 
special marks or signs upon which the belief- 
attitude goes out. These marks are called 
‘criteria’ of belief, when looked at as belong- 
ing to or adhering in the facts or objects 
which stimulate belief (that is, considered 
logically and metaphysically), and ‘ coefficients 
of reality,’ when considered as guiding iudica- 
tions to consciousness in its attribution of 
reality (that is, considered psychologically 
and genetically), Cf. JUDGMENT, and Co- 
EFFICIENT. We have the spheres of judg- 
ment or beliefs in fact or truth, divided into 
(1) belief iu the external world of fact on the 
basis of ‘sensational’ and memory’ coeff 
cients, and (2) belief in truth, on the basis 
of the ‘intellectual’ coefficient, or evidence, 
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With these goes the other sphere of beliefs 
or judgments of worth or appreciation pro- 
ceeding on (3) the ‘ethical’ coefficients, and 
(4) the ‘aesthetic’ coefficient. The last two 
named characterize what is called aesthetic 
and ethical WorT# (q.v.). 

The coefficients on the basis of which belief 
in the reality of the external world arises 
have been much in dispute. The view that 
the external world consists in ‘the permanent 
possibility of sensation’ (J. S. Mill), has been 
developed (Pikler) into the statement that 
the test or coefficient of external reality is 
‘voluntary control,’ i.e. the means through 
voluntary action of securing the sensations 
which are, according to Mill, a permanent 
possibility. On the other hand, the view 
(Spencer) that the belief in the external 
world arises through ‘sensations of resistance’ 
(Widerstandsgeftihl) has been correspondingly 
generalized into the view that the primary 
coefficient of external reality is ‘limitation of 
mental activity.” 

Athird view (Lipps, Stout, Baldwin) suggests 
that these two criteria have reference respec- 
tively to two equally necessary, though not 
co-ordinate, elements in external reality, i.e. 
(1) present fact, which involves mainly a ‘ limi- 
tation of activity,’ presenting the coefficient of 
‘incontrollableness,’ and (2) persistence, or 
possibility of sensational repetition, which pro- 
ceeds mainly upon the coefficient of the ‘ volun- 
tary control’ through memory, of the series 
which a second time terminates in the resist- 
ance or limitation. To which may be added 
the fact that memory also includes limita- 
tion; and that present fact has a controllable 
or ‘get-able’ aspect. For the possibility of 
sensational repetition is an indication of ex- 
ternal reality only in so fur as the repetition 
depends on conditions which are incontrol- 
lable, viz. which do not depend merely on our 
free movemeuts in space. 

In other words, there is belief in ex- 
ternal reality only if and so far as voluntary 
control involves adaptation to the incontrol- 
lable. This incontrollableness is present both 
in the primary perception and in the ideal 
representation: it is because we perceive 
things as existing, persisting, and changing 
independently of our free movements that we 
ideally represent them as existing, persisting, 
und changing independently of our position 
relatively to them in space, including our 
presence or absence. A/utatis mutandis, these 
remarks apply to thought-reality. Ideally 
represented connections are believed in, there- 
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fore, just in so far as they are for us conditions 
to which we must adapt ourselves in the 
pursuit of ends, whatever these ends may bẹ. 
Thus voluntary control is bound up with 
belief just because belief présents us with the 
conditions to which voluntary control must 
adapt itself if it is to be effective. Belief is 
a condition of activity, and activity a con- 
dition of belief. The two statements express 
different aspects of the same fact, 

If we call the former the ‘sensational’ 
and the latter the ‘memory’ coefficient of 
external reality, the two necessary factors are 
recognized. It is possible that in lower forms 
of life the sensational coefficient is all; and in 
these the element of persistence, or ground of 
possible recurrence of stimulation, is presum- 
ably wanting. 

The consideration of the coefficient of 
thonght-reality, i.e. the ‘criteria of truth,’ 
raises a similar question. Only that aspect 
which concerns the psychological recognition 
of truth as having reality is in place, however, 
in this connection. Of the criteria established 
in logic, ‘consistency’ or ‘non-contradiction® 
would seem to correspond to the coefficient of 
‘voluntary control? It involves, when pro- 
gressively applied, the repetition and refining, 
by the voluntary pursuit of truth of relation- 
ships already established. The other logical 
criterion, ‘the inconceivability of the opposite $ 
(Spencer), appeals to the criterion of ‘ limi- 
tation of activity, or ‘incontrollableness” 
(Zwangsgefiihl, Lipps). 

Tt is thiough the ‘memory coefficient’ of 
reality of all sorts that the state of mind 
called ExpxoraTion (q.v.) arises. These 
coefficients of reality, of both sorts, bear 
relation to the active attitudes of the mind, 
and would seem to support the view that 
belief is an affair of activity. On the other 
hand, it is possible to recognize purely sensory 
and affective criteria, such as sensations of 
resistance (Spencer), ‘vividness’ of memory 
(Taine, Rabier), as coefficients of external 
reality; or only cognitive criteria, such as 
‘inherent consistency and non-contradiction,’ 
‘contradictory representation,’ ‘ inhibition 
among ideas,’ «irresistible or indissoluble 
association,’ as coefficients of truth. This 
would be to support the view that belief is 
an affective, or aguin a cognitive phenomenon. 
The decision between these two opp.sed ways 
of looking at the matter would seem to require 
a genetic examination of the concepts of 
Reaurry and Trurs (see those terms). 

The relation of belief to Wun (q.v) 


would also seem to turn upon the way we 
view the coefficients of reality ; if we recognize 
only ‘voluntariness’ or ‘control’ as ground 
of belief, then it is very hard to distinguish 
between the two ; so we have belief determined 
by ‘the passional life’ (James), by ‘authority’ 
(Balfour). On the other hand, if we find 
“restriction of activity’ in any of its forms 
(e.g. ‘resistance,’ ‘ consistency,’ ‘indissoluble 
association,’ ‘motor adaptation’) an element 
in the coefficient, then belief cannot be the 
game as volition. Volition would represent 
work against limitations, belief activity within 
limitations and adapting itself to limitations ; 
for the limitations are not mere negations, 
but positive conditions—a point of view 
developed further under TRUTH. 

According to Baldwin, ‘There is a distinct 
difference in consciousness between the consent 
of belief and the consent of will. The consent 
of belief is in a measure a forced consent: it 
attaches to what is—to what stands in the 
order of things whether I consent or no. The 
consent of will is a forceful consent—a consent 
to what shall be through me. Further, in 
cases in which belief is brought about by 
desire and will, there is a subtle consciousness 
of inadequate evidence, until by repetition the 
item desired and willed no longer needs volition 
to give it a place in the series deemed objec- 
tive: then it is for the first time belief, but 
then it is no longer will’ (Handb. of Psychol., 
Feeling and Will, 1891, 171). 

Those who hold this view would say, how- 
ever, that the influence of will on belief is 
nevertheless real, inasmuch as the volition or 
control factor in the coefficient is also present, 
though secondary. It works by the voluntary 
reinstatement of motives, reasons, &c., in 
which personal preference and interest serve 
to set the attention on some data and to 
exclude others. 

In disbelief we have a state of belief in 
a contrary truth. It involves the same sort 
of reflective determination as positive belief, 
and so does not differ psychologically from it, 
Logically expressed, disbelief is the same as 
‘negative judgment’ based on a contrary 
positive judgment. The contrary of belief is 
accordingly not disbelief, but Dousr (q. v.). 

Conviction is a loose term whose conno- 
tation, so far as exact, is near to that here 
given to belief. Making up one’s mind, being 
convinced, weighing evidence, &c., are phrases 
describing the complex play of ideas prepara- 
tory to belief. 

As compared with the term judgment we 


may say that belief is the psychological, and 
judgment the logical or formal, side of the 
same state of mind, called succinctly by Stout 
the ‘ Yes-No’ consciousness. See also Farru. 

Literature: Hume, Treatise on Human 
Nature, §§ 7 ff., and Enquiry, § 5, Pt. IL; 
James Mirr, Analysis of the Phenomena of 
the Human Mind (ed. J. S. Mill); J. S. Mitt, 
notes in preceding, i. 412 f.; Dissertations, 
iii; Exam. of Hamilton, chap. xi; DUGALD 
Srewart, Philos. of the Human Mind, 
Pt. I. chap. iii; Feouner, Drei Motive u. 
Gründe des Glaubens; Uunicr, Glauben u. 
Wissen; NEWMAN, Grammar of Assent; BAIN, 
Emotions and Will, ‘ Belief,’ and Ment. and 
Mor. Sci., Appendix; Warp, Eucyc. Brit. 
(gth ed.), art. Psychology; BRENTANO, 
Psychol., ii. chap, vii; Larps, Grundthat- 
sachen des Seelenlebens, chap. xvii; JAMES, 
Princ. of Psychol., ii. chap, xxi; The Will to 
Believe; Srour, Analytic Psychol., Bk. I. 
chap. v, and Bk. IL chap. xi; BALDWIN, 
Handb. of Psychol., Feeling and Will, chap. 
vii; Batrour, The Foundations of Belief; 
Apamson, Encye. Brit., art. Belief; Vor- 
BRODT, Die Psychol. des Glaubens; BacExor, 
Lit. Stud, i. 412 f.; Royce, Religious Aspect 
of Philos., chaps. ix, x; Hirrprne, Outlines 
of Psychol., V.D. See also the references 
given under Jup@MEnT and in Bini 106. C, 2,2. 
Cf. the following topic. (J.M.B., G.F.S.) 

Belief (in theology and religion): Ger. 
Glaube; Fr. fot; Ital. credenza, fede. This 
word has always been loosely used. Before 
proce: ding to consider its theological anı) re- 
ligious meaning, two other senses of the term, 
which are involved in the religious usage, are 
to be distinguished. 

(1) The term is employed in a quasi-logical 
sense to denote the kind of judgment which 
is based not on purely intellectual grounds of 
affirmation, but on sentiment or will, especially 
in their reference to practical life. This may 
be illustrated by the common usage of the 
words ‘make believe, where, on the basis of 
an artificial universe, inclusions and exclusions 
are made according to the practical necessities 
of the occasion, Belief here implies an or- 
ganization, which carries the subject of it 
beyond mere apprehension of objects or mere 
unde: standing of propositions in the direction 
of what has been called ‘will to believe’ Ithas 
been made the basis of more or less important 
views classed together under the term Farmu- 
PHILOSOPHY (q. v.), 

(2) In contrast with this is the psycho- 
logical meaning of BELIEF (q. v.) given above. 
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(3) The theological employment of the term 
coincides most closely with customary usage. 
The theologian distinguishes two meanings: 
(1) probability, giving æ more or less ten- 
able opinion; (2) certainty, either (a) of a 
general nature, and having no very specific 
grounds, or (b) of a special nature, and de- 
pendent either upon the report of witnesses 
or upon remembered facts. Roman Catholic 
theologians further distinguish between ex- 
plicit and implicit belief. When a man 
believes a truth which he knows, the belief 
is said to be explicit; when he extends this 
belief to consequences involved in this truth, 
which he does not know, it becomes implicit. 
Thus there are dogmas which all Christians 
ought to believe explicitly —e.g. Creation, the 
Trinity, the authority of the Church. On 
the other hand, all that flows from divine 
revelation— which the Church interprets— 
ought to be believed implicitly. 

(4) In philosophy of religion, the implica- 
tions and problems referred to under (1) and 
(2) have an essential place. Here belief means 
definite statement that a portion of human 
experience is of such and such a character, 
and that particular occurrences are explicable 
in such and such a manner. This belief in 
the nature and value of experience, or ex- 
periences, has two pivotal principles. First, 
the doctrine that the divine, or supernatural, 
can, and does, enter into relation with man. 
Second, the universally diffused conviction 
that for every effect a cause can be found. 
Belief consists essentially in an application of 
the conception of divine causality to cases 
where no natural cause can be traced, or to 
which natural causation appears to be in- 
applicable. In the history of religions, per- 
ception of this divine causality usually 
originates in the superior insight of in- 
dividuals who are—or are supposed to be— 
specially gifted. This, in turn, may be trans- 
lated into modern phraseology by saying that 
some men, simply on account of their superior 
power of attention, organize their experience 
differently from others. Cf. Farra, MYTH. 
Literature: Brentano, Psychol. Bk, II. 


Newman, Grammar of Assent. See also re 
ferences given under BELIEF above. (R.M.W.) 

Bell and Lancaster (monitorial system) : 
A monitorial system whereby one pupil teaches 
to other pupils what he himself has been 
taught. 

This system, used by Bell in Madras, India, 
and begun at the same time in England by 
Joseph Lancaster about the beginning of the 
roth century, was of great importance in 
introducing and furthering the cause of uni- 
versal elementary education in Great Britain. 

Literature: J. M. D. Merxuesonn, Life of 
Bell (1881); Sketch of Lancaster, Encyc. 
Brit. (gth ed.). (0.De @.) 

Belligerency [Lat. bellum, war): Ger. 
Kriegszustand; Fr. létat de guerre; Ital. 
stato di guerra, belligeranza (little used). 
The state, relatively to each other, of nations 
at war. Rebels may come to occupy this state, 
in relation to the government to which they 
refuse allegiance, if the rebellion assumes the 
proportions of a civil war. 

The term war (bellum) is used to indicate 
non actio, sed status (Grotius, De Iure Belli et 
Pacis, i. 2). It is a status affecting neutral 
powers, as well as the immediate parties to 
the hostilities. Belligerency is the status of 
one enemy with respect to the other. 

Literature: The Prize Cases, 2 Black's 
United States Reports, 673; WHARTON, 
Int. Law Digest, § 69; Hoxpann, Stud. in 
Int. Law (1898), Pt. I. vi, II. viii.  (8.E.B.) 

Benedictines: Ger. Benedictiner; Fr. 
Bénédictins; Ital. Benedettini. A monastic 
order, founded by Benedict of Nursia (480- 
543), at Monte Casino, in Campania, in 528. 
His rules, which for some centuries governed 
the monastic orders of the Western Church, 
were set forth in 529. 

The Benedictines have passed through many 
vicissitudes. In 580, on the destruction of 
their buildings by the Lombards, they were 
scattered and fled to Rome. In the 8th 
century riches and social exclusiveness had 
seriously corrupted them till, in 817, Benedict 
of Aniane reinforced the original rules, In 
the roth century, like reforms again became 
chap. vii; W. James, Princ. of Psychol., ii.| necessary. The Order passed through numerous 
chap. xxi, and The Will to Believe; STOUT, trials till the Reformation, when it was seriously 
Analytic Psychol., i. chap. v, ii. chap. xi; J. threatened by the Jesuits. It gained new life in 
Kosriix, Der Glaube, sein Wesen, Grund | the 17th century, when its members were the 
und Gegenstand; O. PFLEIDERER, Grundriss| most distinguished scholars of the Roman 
d. christi. Glaubens- u. Sittenlehre ; J. Caren, Catholic Church. This is the connection in 
Philos. of Religion; J. Roycs, Religious| which it is important for philosophy. The 
Aspect of Philos., chap. xi; F. B. JEVONS, editions of the Fathers and Doctors then 
Introd. to the Hist. of Religion, chap. xxvi ; | superintended, chiefly by the Congregation of 
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St. Maur, have become classical; the same 
Congregation also made exteusive contiibu- 


tions to the scientific study of history. At 
present the Order is most active in Austria. 

Literature: MABILLON, Acta Sanct. Ord. 
St. Bened. and Annales Ordinis S. B.; Mont- 
ALEMBERT, Les Moines de l'Occident (Eng. 
traus., 1860); Tassin, Hist. de la Congréga- 
tion de St. Maur. (R.M.w.) 

Beneke, Friedrich Eduard. (1798- 
1854.) A German philosopher, born and 
educated in Berlin. He disappeared March 1, 
1854, and his body was found in a canal in 
June. He had met his death by drowning. He 
was a follower of Fries in basing philosophy 
on psychology. While Docent in Berlin Uni- 
versity his lectures were prohibited in con- 
sequence of a work on ethics (1822). He 
taught in Göttingen, 1824-7, but returned 
to Berlin to Lecome professor extraordinary 
(1832), He held this position until his death. 

Benevolence [Lat. benevolentia]: Ger. 
Wohlthatighett; Fr. bienfaisance; Ital. bene- 
volenza. The habit of voluntary activity (or 
virtue) which is shown in the effort to promote 
the good of others. 

The definite recognition of benevolence as 
a virtue which should be placed alongside 
of the cardinal virtues of the ancients is 
a result of Christian influence: although, in 
the early Christian and mediaeval writers, 
it was usually, under the name of love or 
charity, added to the four CARDINAL VIRTUES 
(q.v.), a8 a ‘theologic’ virtue. 

In Plato and Aristotle the love of, or desire 
for the good of, man as man found no place : 
the substitute for the modern virtue of benevo- 
lence was partly the minor virtue of liberality, 
partly the sentiment of friendship. In Ari- 
stotle’s view of friendship, in which the good 
of one’s friend is held to be identical with one’s 
own good, the essence of benevolence may be 
seen. But friendship is restricted in applica- 
tion to one or a few; and they must bear 
some similarity in condition and sentiments 
to their friend. A wider view entered Greek 
philosophy with the cosmopolitanism of the 
Stoics and the ‘philanthropy’ of Xenocrates 
and the Academic. Benevolence may be said to 
be a due regard for the needs of others, as 
JusticH (q. v.) is a due regard for their rights. 
The difficulties connected with benevolence 
are chiefly: (1) the difficulty urged by Kant, 
of making the feeling of love a duty; benefi- 
zence but not benevolence may be commanded: 
the solution of which lies in the tendency of 
the sentiment to follow the principle of action. 


(2) The question whether benevolence is due 
to some (relatives, benefactors, &c.) rather 
than others, as Butler asserts, or to all men 
equally. To some extent the difficulty may 
be due to the intermixture of the claims of 
justice with the call for benevolence. Practi- 
cally, the difficulty arises when a man has to 
decide between the different groups to which 
he belongs, e.g. family, country, humanity. 
There has been in history a gradual extension 
of the u.ity of feeling between man and man, 
which has made for the wideningof benevolence, 
but which at the same time carries with it the 
danger that the extension of the sphere of 
benevolence may interfere with its intensity. 
(3) A third difficulty is connected with the 
dispute as to the quality of the good which is 
to be sought for others. Kant asserts that it 
is simply their happiness, not because this 
is the true or unconditioned good, but on the 
ground that their true gooduess or virtue is 
purely personal and cannot be affected by 
others: a view, however, which results from 
a too absolute separation of the ratioual from 
the sensitive nature of man. 

The question of the ‘ disinterestedness’ of 
benevolence was a constant subject of con- 
troversy with the British moralists. By 
Hobbes it was reduced to love of power, by 
Mandeville characterized as self-love under 
a veil of hypocrisy, while Shaftesbury, Hutche- 
son, Butler, and Hume defended its ‘ dis- 
interestedness.’ By modern writers of the 
psychologico-hedonistic school (e. g. J. S. Mill, 
G. Grote), sympathy, which may be said to be 
the impulsive basis of benevolence, is made 
the bridge between desire for personal pleasure 
und the altruistic sentiment of benevolence. 

Literature: Honexs, Elements of Law, chap. 
i.9, and Leviathan, i. 14, 15; MANDEVILLE, 
Fable of the Bees; BUTLER, Sermons, and 
Diss. on Virtue, apud fin.; Hume, Princ, of 
Mor., App. ii; Kant, Met. d. Sitten.; Srne- 
wick, Meth. of Eth., IIL. iv; PAULSEN, Syst. 
d. Ethik, iii. 7, 9. (W.B.8.) 

Bentham, Jeremy. (1748-1832.) An 
English jurist and moral philosopher, born 
in London and died in Westminster, He was 
educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, and first 
studied law, but later abandoned the profession 
without practising. In 1785-86 he travelled, 
visiting Paris, Constantinople, Smyrna, and 
White Russia. His aim in life was the reform 
of legislation, His standard of ethical judg- 
ment he expressed in a phrase probably first 
used by Cumberland, viz. ‘the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number.’ He makes t 
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science of Ethics include public ethics, or 
jurisprudence and private ethics, or morality. 

Benthamism: tlie ethical theory which 
makes the ethical end the ‘Greatest HAPPI- 
NESS (q. v.) of the greatest number,’ as adyo- 
cated by Jeremy Bentham. (3.M.B.) 
Berengarius (Berenger) of Tours. 
(998-1088.) A mediaeval theologian born 
at Tours; he died on the island of St. Cosme. 
He was educated at the school of Chartres as 
a pupil of Fulbert, ‘the Socrates of the 
Franks.’ In 1031 he became director of the 
Catholic school in Tours, and in 1040 arch- 
deacon of Angers. He was doubtless in- 
fluenced by the writings of Erigena: was of 
a rationalistic turn of mind, and was twice 
forced by the Synod in Rome to recant, viz. in 
1059 and in 1079. 

Berger, Johann Erich von. (cir. 1772- 
1833.) A German philosopher, who was pro- 
fessor at Kiel. He learned the philosophy 
of Kant through Reinhold, but sympathized 
with Fichte, and later with Schelling, whose 
follower he is considered. 

Berkeley, George. (1685-1753.) He 
was born at Killerin, Ireland, and died in 
Oxford. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, becoming a Fellow there in 1707. 
While a student he formed a friendship with 
Dean Swift. In 1710 he published his cele- 
brated system of idealism. In 1713 he re- 
moved to London, but went as chaplain with 
Lord Peterborough to Italy. He returned to 
London in 1720, and to Ireland in 1721. 
In 1724 he became dean of Derry, and in 
1728 married Anna, the daughter of John 
Forster, Speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, In the same yeur (1728) he sailed for 
Rhode Island, for the purpose of founding a 
college in America for the education of mis- 
sionaries to work among the Indians of 
America. While in Rhode Island he officiated 
in Trinity Church, Newport. When he left 
for England in 1732, his plans having been 
frustrated, he made valuable contributions to 
the library and to the beneficiary resources of 
Yale College. Returning to London he was 
made bishop of Cloyne in 1735. 

Berkleianism: the form of IDEALISM 
(q- v.) advocated by Bishop Berkeley. 

Bernard of Chartres. A mediaeval Pla- 
tonic philosopher and theologian, the contem- 
porary of William of Champeaux, born about 
1070-80. His second name, Sylvester, is 
usually omitted, his name being based on 
the place of his labours. An enthusiastic 
Platonist and realist, he sought to avoid any 


25 mS to Aristotle, whose authority he 


respec’ 

Bernard, Saint. (1091-1153.) Abbot, 
of Clairvaux, mediaeval philosopher and theo- 
logian, and a Doctor of the Western Church. 
He was born in his father’s castle at Fontaines, 
near Dijon, and died in Clairvaux. He en- 
tered the monastery of Citeaux in 1113, and 
in 111g established the Order of Citeaux at 
Clairvaux in Champagne, becoming the first 
abbot of the community. Ascetic and elo- 
quent, pious and mystical in his convictions, 
he was the relentless persecutor of Abelard, of 
his pupil Arnold of Brescia, of the Cathari, 
and of Gilbert of Poitiers. He drew up 
the rule for the Order of Knights Templars, 
then in its infancy, in 1128, In 1146 he 
stimulated Europe to the second crusade. He 
was canonized in 1173 by Pope Alexander III. 
He wrote several beautiful Latin hymns, 
English versions of which are found in every 
hymnal. 

Bible [Gr. B:Srjoy, a book]: Ger. Bibel; 
Fr. Bible; Ital. Bibbia. The name given to 
the collection of canonical sacred books of the 
Jews and Christians. See Canon. 

Used also, in the plural, of the sacred books 
of the ethnic religions —the Bibles of religion ; 
and, by analogy, of the greatest works of 
genius in literature—Homer, Dante, Shake- 
spere, and Goethe are the Bibles of literature. 

The Bible may be discussed from two points 
of view, the second of which is of primary im- 
portance for philosophy of religion, (1) It 
may be discussed in and for itself. Here the 
original languages, the division and arrange- 
ment of the constituent books, the canon, the 
text, and the translations, form the chief 
objects of inquiry. (2) It may be viewed in 
its relation to other literature of a similar 
kind. Here comparative problems, and the 
questions of inspiration and revelation, con- 
stitute the main subjects of study. 

Literature: see the arts. in any of the 
great Encyclopaedias, e. g. Encyo. Brit. ; 
Herzog (German); Lichtenberger (French); 
Hastings Dict. of the Bible; CHEYNE, 
Encyc. Biblica (arts. on the several books). 
‘Also the titles cited under BIBtIcar CRITI- 
CISM. (R.M.W.) 
Biblical Criticism: Ger. Bibelkritik ; 
Fr. critique biblique; Ital. critica biblica. 
The theological discipline which lays the 
foundations for a satisfactory exegesis. 

It naturally falls into three parts, from all 
of which preconceived and dogmatic opinions 
are to be rigidly excluded. (x) Investigation 
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tended to the latter view, or to a discreet 
silence. In the course of history, Biblical 
psychology has been rather elbowed out by 
dogmatics in the Western Church. The 
mystics raise the question of mvedua and Yuy 
once more; and during the last 150 years more 
attention has been paid to it, especially in 
Germany, though systematic works are few. 
Literature: Mevancutuon, Liber de Anima 
(1552); Szrverus, Christianismi Restitutio 
(1553); Jacon Bömmer, De ‘Triplici Vita 
fee Bonnet, Paliugénésie philos, (1767); 
J. F. v. Meyer, Blätter f. höhere Wahrheit 
(1818-32); OLsHAUSEN, Opuscula (cir. 1825); 
H. Scuuserr, Gesch, d. Seele (1830); K. F. 
GöscurL, Von d. Beweisen d. Unsterblich- 
keit d. menschl. Seele (1835); T. J, van 
Grıereuyzen, Diss. de notion. vocab. copa 
et odpé (1846); M. F. Roos, Fundamenta 
Psychol. Sacrae (1857); J. FROSCHAMMER, 
Ueber d. Ursprung d. mensch], Seele (1854); 
H. Scuvrtz, Die Voraussetzungen d. christl. 
Lehre v. d. Unsterblichkeit 1861). More 
recent works are: RunLorr, Lehre v, Men- 
schen; Brox, Umriss d. bibl. Seelenlehre (Eng. 
trans.); Franz DeLrtzsom, Syst, d. bibl. 
Psychol. (Eng. trans.); I. TayLoR, Physi- 
cal Theory of Another Life; J. B. HEARD, 
The Tripartite Nature of Man ; Bisnor Eri- 
cor, Destiny of the Creature; J. LAIDLAW, 
Bible Doctrine of Man. See, too, art. Geist 
in Herzog’s Real-Encye.; Hoxxsrra, in 
Jaarb, f. w. Th., vii; VAN DEN Ham, ibid., v; 
Lorze, Microcosmus, Bks, II, II, V (Eng. 
trans.). (3.M.w.) 
Biblical Theology: Ger. biblische Theo- 
logie; Fr. théologie biblique; Ital. teologia 
biblica. One of the more recent theological 
disciplines which grew out of the effort, made 


of the formative conception, historical consti- 
tution, nature, and authority of the collection 
of books known as the Canon. This disci- 

line is usually termed Biblical Canonics. 
la) Textual criticism, or investigation of the 
MSS., of the received text, and generally of 
all questions that bear upon the construction 
of a satisfactory text. This is often called 
the Lower Criticism. (3) Literary and his- 
torical criticism of single books, or of groups, 
usually known as the Higher Criticism. On 
the basis of a satisfactory text, this discipline 
procceds to the investigation of questions of 
authorship; circumstances of historical origin, 
including audience, design, and peculiar cha- 
racter ; relation of the work under considera- 
tion to others which may be fittingly classed 
with it, Another important office of higher 
criticism is investigation of the sources em- 
ployed by an author and his credibility in the 
use of them. The key-note of higher criti- 
cism lies in its complete independence of tra- 
ditional or dogmatic opinions, In this respect, 
like Canonics, it is of special value and in- 
terest for philosophy of religion, 

Literature: on the Canon of the O. T. 
see the relative works of F, Buxt, WILDE- 
BOER (Eng. tians.), W, H, GreEN, and RYLE 
(Introd.); of the N. T., Reuss, S. DAvIDsoN, 
and Westcorr. On Textual Criticism of O. T. 
see Strack, Prolegomena Critica, in V. T. 
Hebraicum ; of the N. T., Scrivenzr's Introd., 
Scuarr’s Companion, and GREEN, Higher 
Criticism of the Book of Genesis. On 
Higher Criticism of O. T, see CHEYNE, 
Founders of Criticism ; ROBERTSON Surru, O.T. 
in the Jewish Church; WrLLHavsen, Hist. 
of Israel (Eng, trans.); of the N. T., BLEEK, 
Introd. to N. T. (Eng. trans., 2 vols.); SANDAY, 
Gospels in the Second Century; ABBOT, 
Authorship of the Fourth Gospel; GREEN (as 
cited above), (R.M.W.) 

Biblical Psychology : Ger, biblische Psy- 
chologie; Fr, Psychologie biblique; Ital. psico- 
loyiu biblica, An integral portion of 


may be defined as that department of theology 
which systematizes the doctrines contained in 
the sacred books of the Jews and Christians 


sophy of religion on account of the historical 
and ethical spirit in which it has been con- 
,| ducted. Biblical theology dates from the 

works of Zacharia (supernaturalist, 1792) and 
Ammon (rationalist, 1801), J. F, Gabler 
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Schmidt, of 
Tübingen (1838), was the pioneer in pointing 
out its character as a higher kind of exegesis. 
In the history of the study, New Testament 


and non-dogmatic character. 


theology developed first. Ewald’s Lehre der 
Bibel (1871-6) is the earliest satisfactory dis- 
cussion of the entire field, the Old Testament in- 
cluded. But till the higher criticism had done 
its work, the Old Testament portions could 
not be satisfactorily treated either in the 
historical or ethical spirit. Recent investiga- 
tions have tended to detailed presentation of 
parts of the entire subject, e.g. the Pauline 
theology; and a complete work from a single 
hand, covering the whole field from a single 
standpoint, is still lacking. 

Literature: of great historical importance 
are: GABLER, Bib. Theol. d. N. T. (1800-2) ; 
Varge, Rel. d. A. T.’s nach den kanonischen 
Büchern entwickelt (1835); Sonmipr, in 
Tübinger Zeitsch. f. Theol., Heft 4 (1838) ; 
Ewatp, Lehre d. Bibel v. Gott, oder Theol. 
d. A. u. N. Bundes (1871-6). On the O. T. : 
H. ScuuLrz, O. T. Theol. (Eng. trans., 2 vols.); 
Ep. Rixum, Alttestamentliche Theol. (1889); 
B. Straps, in Zcitsch. f. Theol. u. Kirche, Heft 
1 (1893). On the N. T.: B. Wxiss, Bib. 
Theol. of the N. T. (Eng. trans., 2 vols.); 
W. Bersconrac, N. T. Theol. (Eng. trans., 
2 vols.). (R.M. W.) 

Biel or Byll, Gabriel. Born in Speyer, 
Germany; date uncertain. Died in Tübingen, 
1495. A German theologian and philosopher. 
Educated at Heidelberg and Erfurt; became 
cathedral preacher at Mainz. In 1477 he 
was made provost of Urach. He was an 
adviser in the establishment of the University 
of Tübingen, and became professor of theology 
in the University in 1484. He followed 
William of Occam and opposed the scholastic 
doctrine of sensible and intelligible species ; 
was a Nominalist. 


procedure, bill or bill in equity, a written 
petition to a court of 


prosecutor, 
true bill.’ 


Binaural Hearing: Ger. binaurales 
Hören; Fr. audition binauricu/aire; Ital. 
udizione binauricolare. Normal hearing with 
both ears. 

(t) There is great individual difference 
in the apprehension of a given pitch by the 
two ears separately. In many cases the dif- 
ference of hearing may amount to a musical 
quarter-tone. This phenomenon, diplacusis, 
may be induced by pathological conditions and 
take on a pathological import. See Stumpf, 
Tonpsychologie, i. 266, 274, 424; ii. 109, 
221, 459, 551; Külpe, Outlines of Psychol, 


299. 

(2) The binaural hearing of beats, and of 
difference and beat tones, is of importance for 
the theory of audition in general; but the 
facts are not yet satisfactorily made out. See 
Wundt, Physiol. Psychol. (4th ed.), i. 478, 
and the citations given under Bears. Of. 


LOCALIZATION or SOUNDS. (E.B.T.) 
Binocular Vision: Ger. binoculares 


Sehen; Fr. vision binoculaire; Ital. vista bin- 
oculare. Normal vision with the two eyes. 

The united function of the eyes has been 
made the object of extended study, owing to 
its importance for theories of the perception 
of visual Space (q.v.). Experiments have 
been made on: (1) The mapping of the retina 
into points. See CONGRUENT, CORRESPONDING, 
and IpzntTicat Ponts; also DOUBLE IMAGES, 
Horoprer. (2) The facts of CONVERGENCE 
(9. v.); also see AsymmETRY, DEPTH (visual), 

mmARY POSITION, STEREOSCOPIO VISION. 
(3) Binocular Conour MIXTURE, AFTER- 
IMAGES, and Conrrast. See these terms. 

Literature: Sanrorp, Course in Exper. 
Psychol., chap. vii; also under topics re- 
ferred to. (E.B.T.) 

Biogenesis [Gr. ios, life, + yéveos, origin]: 
Ger. brologische Continuitat; Fr. bi 
(uot in use), continuité biologique; Ital. bio- 
genesi. The law of biogenesis gives expression 
to the fact that every living being (animal or 
plant) is derived from a living parent or 
parents. 

The doctrine of the continuity of living 
substance has been firmly established, and is 
expressed in the aphorism omne vivum e 
vivo. The opposed and now discredited 
doctrine of abiogenesis asserted that, in cer- 
tain cases, living beings arise by spontaneous 
generation from dead matter. Bastian is the 
most important recent advocate of abiogenesis. 

The term Biogenesis was first proposed by 
The names of Francesco 


Redi, Spallanzani, Pasteur, Tyndall, Roberts, 
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and Dallinger are associated with the gradual 
establishment of the doctrine, 

Literature: Huxury, Pres. Addr. Brit. 
Assoc. (1870), reprinted in Fssays, viii; also 
art. Biology, Encyc. Brit. (gth ed.), iii; 
M. Verworn, Gen. Physiol. (Eng. trans., 


1899); H. C. Bastian, The Beginnings of 
Life ey (C.LL.M.-E.8.G.) 

Biogenetic : Ger. biogenetisch ; Fr. biogéné- 
tique; Ital. biogenetico. Pertaining to the 
origin and evolution of life; applied also to 
the origin and evolution of other things, such 
as mind, society, &c., when interpreted in 
terms of life or investigated by a biological 
method, (J.M.B.) 

The form biontogenetic is used by Morselli 
(Antropologia generale) with especial reference 
to the origin and differentiation of the special 
forms of life, 

Biogenetic Law: Ger. biogenetisches 
Grundgesetz; Fr. loi biogénétique, loi phylo- 
génétique (more used); Ital. legge biontogenctica. 
‘The organism recapitulates in the short and 
rapid course of its individual development 
(ontogeny) the most important of the form- 
modifications undergone by the successive 
ancestors of the species, in the course of their 
long and slow historic evolution (phylogeny), 
and the causal relation of the two histories 
is to be explained in terms of heredity and 
adaptation. When these are thoroughly 
analysed, it will be possible to say that the 
phylogeny is the mechanical cause of the 
ontogeny’ (Haeckel), 

This ‘fundamental law of development,’ 
formulated by Fritz Müller (1864) and de- 
veloped by Haeckel (1866), carries further 
v. Barr's Law (q.v.), and has in turn 
served as basis for later formulations of the 
principle of RECAPITULATION (q. v.) The law 
has been criticized by many zoologists, (0.11.M.) 

The recapitulative characters which appear 
in ontogeny are distinguished by Haeckel as 
‘palingenetic’ (their production, ‘ palin- 
genesis’), from the ‘cenogenetic’ characters due 
to new alaptations (‘ceuogenesis’). — (.8.4,) 

Literature; F. MULLER, Fir Darwin ; 
HAECKEL, Gen. Morphol. (1866); A. MILNES 
MARSHALL, The Recapitulation Theory, Brit. 
Assoc. Lects. and Addr. (1890) xiii; A. Szpe- 
wick, On the Law of Development, Quart. 
J. Microso. Sci, xxxvi; C. H. Husrsr, 
Nat. Sci. (Much and May, 1893), 350, 
421. (C.L1.M.-J.M.B.) 

Biological Analogy (in sociology). Ana- 
logy set up between society and a biological 
organism, 


Such an analogy has been urged as affording 
an explanation of social organization, mainly 
under the lead of Herbert Spencer, who works 
it out in physiological detail. Recent writers 
who uphold the view are Schäffe, Novikow, 
Worms, v. Lilienfeld, Fouillée. It has been 
somewhat severely criticized by writers of the 
‘psychological’ school (Tarde, Barth, Gid- 
dings, Ballwin) and others (Mackenzie, de 
Greef, Lacombe). Many writers preserve the 
word organism as applicable to society, but 
refuse to interpret organism by the biological 
analogy; others prefer to use the term OR- 
GANIZATION (q.v.). Cf. ORGANISM. 

The arguments for and against the biological 
conception are usually equally analogical, 
points of resemblance being matched with 
points of difference. A real explanation would 
involve problems both of function, or method 
of growth, and of matter; such as (a) that of 
the essential social phenomenon, stated in its 
lowest terms, Is this the same as the essen- 
tial biological phenomenon, stated in its lowest 
terms? This is the question of matter or of 
analysis; and the simple statement of it seems 
to forbid a biological view of society in strict- 
ness : for the biologists find the cell, on the 
whole, the lowest form of life; and to read 
into the cell the properties necessary for social 
organization is extravagant, to say the least, 
And (6) the method of social growth and pro- 
gress presents an equally essential problem, 
that of genesis. Does society grow by 
cell-division, propagation, and heredity 4 
Here, again, biological conceptions are 
strained to breaking in the presence of such 


facts as imitation, invention, tradition, 
ethical and religious sentiments, with their 
sanctions, 


Moreover, the step from the point of view 
of social activity to that of vital activity 
or function is questionable, considered merely 
as scientific procedure. In order sim ly to ask 
a question about society intelligent y, the in- 
vestigator has to imagine and enter into a 
social, i.e. a psychological, situation, in which 
he takes the point of view of mental changes, 
functions, activities, &c., and not that of biolo- 
gical, i.e. physiological, functions, The dis- 
tinction made between Force AND CONDITION 
(9. v.) has application here. See also SocraL 

ORCES, and Socionomic Forces. 

Literature: see under Socrovoay and 
Socar Psycmoroay (especially the works of 
the authors cited above). Bantu, Philos, 
d. Gesch. als Sociol, (1897), and Worms, 
Organisme et Société (1897), may be cited as 
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representative writers respectively for and|Philos. zool. avant Darwin (1886); H. F 
(s.m.B.) | OsBorN, From the Greeks to 


against the analogy. 


arwin (1894); 


Biological Sciences. The sciences which | J. V. Carus, Gesch. d. Zool. (1872), and 
deal with the phenomena manifested by living | Bibliotheca Zool., i. (1861), ii. (1887); works 


organisms and by living matter. 


(c.1uM.)|of Buffon, de Maupertuis, Robinet, Bonnet, 


The following table presents a general | Harvey, Oken, Lamarck, Erasmus Darwin, 


scheme of the biological sciences :— 


Charles Darwin, Agassiz. (J.M.B.-E.8.G.) 


a. Origin and Descent: Phylogeny— 


L GENERAL, 
Biology: 1. GENETIO 
ae 


Biogenesis 

Origin of Species 

Factors of Evolution 

Phyletic Relationships and Classification 
Heredity and Variation 


Bionomics: Ontogeny— 


—— inter se— 

rotective Resemblance, Mimi 
Selection, &. agit 
Relations to Environment— 


Sexual 


base ay 
2. COMPARATIVE CASSON, 
7 Physiology 
Animal} Comparative 4 g ytology 
en, ) 
and Development, 
IL, SPECIAL ‘ 
Zoology Morphology {Descriptive or Taxonomic 
Animals) (Anatomy) of species) 
Physiology `} Quantitative 
Botany Embryology statistical: bearing on problems of i. a, e, above) 
(Plants) J Cytology ‘experimental: bearing on problems of i, b, above) 


Literature: see references under ZOOLOGY 
(special subdivisions) and Borany. For 
particular questions, see under the various 
topics in the table above. Also DELAGE, 
Structure du Protoplasma (1895); Année 
Biol. (from 1895); Zool. Rec. (from 1864, 
also for list of journals); Zool. Jahrb. (from 
1829); Bamwxy, Survival of the Unlike 
(1896); Witson, The Cell in Devel. and In- 
heritance (1896); Brooxs, The Foundations 
of Zool. (1899); T. H. Huxuey, Collected 
Eseays, ii, vii, viii, ix (1893-4); H. SPENCER, 
Princ. of Biol, (1863-7); M. VERWORN, 
Gen. Physiol. (Eng. trans., 1899); E. HAECKEL, 
Anthropogenie, 4. Aufl. (1891), and Natür- 
liche Schaffungagesch., 4. Aufl. (1892); O. 
Hertwig, Zeit- u. Streitfragen d. Biol., Pt. I 
1894), Pt. II (897); GEOFFROY SAINT- 

mare, Hist. Nat. Gén. des Règnes Or- 
uaniques (1844-62); Sr. GEORGE MIVABT, 
Genesis of Species (1871); E. PERRIER, La 


(J.M.B.-E.B.P.) 


Biology [Gr. bíos, life, + ddyos, dis- 
course]: Ger. Biologie; Fr. biologie; Ital. 
bioloyia. The general science of life, includ- 
ing both plants aud animals. (J.M.B.) 

The term was first introduced by Lamarck 
(1801). Also used by Treviranus and Bichat. 
As now used, it comprises the more general 
problems of life, while more special problems 
fall under Zoology and Botany. Huxley 
claims that anthropology, svciology, and 
psychology are by right subdivisions of 
biology. Cf. the table given under the topie 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 

Literature: E. R. LANKESTER, The Adv. 
of Sci. ; and art. Zoology, in Encyc. Brit. (gth 
ed.); T. H. Huxuxy, art. Biology, in Encyc. 
Brit. (9th ed.). See under Zooxocy, Borany, 
and the topics (with literature) given under 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. (C.14.M.-J.M.B.) 

Bionomic Forces: Ger. bivnomische Kräfte; 
Fr. forces bionomiques ; Ital. forze bionomiche 
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Forces not themselves belonging to life which 
yet condition or limit the development and 
evolution of life. 

Such are the mechanical, chemical, and 
other forces of the environment in which the 
organism develops. Mechanical strain and 
gravitation direct vital growth, but are not 


themselves vital forces. It is the action of 
such extra-vital forces as well as that of the 
properly vital forces that natural selection 
formulates. 
(see Cope, Primary Factors of Evolution, chap. 
vii; Cattell, Science, N.S., iii. 668; Bald- 
win, Psychol. Rev., iv. 1897, 219) that 
natural selection in biological evolution is not 
a force or cause, but a condition. Spencer’s 
phrase, ‘ survival of the fittest,’ itself analyses 
natural selection. The fitness is assumed. It 
is due to earlier real causes; the survival or 
selection which ‘natural selection’ formulates 
is an ex post facto statement of results of the 
interaction of vital and bionomic forces. Cf. 
Forces AND CONDITIONS, and Socronomic 
Forces. f (3.M.B.) 

Bionomics| Gr. Bios, life, + véyos, law]: Ger. 
Bionomie, (Lehre der) bionomischen Verhiilt- 
nisse; Fr. bionomie; Ital. bionomia. That 
branch of biological study which deals 
with the relations of organisms among 
themselves, and with their environment, 
throughout their life-history. Cf. Bronomic 
Forozs. (0.L1.M.-J.M.B.) 

E. Ray Lankester, by whom the term was 
suggested (Adv. of Sci.; also art. Zoology, 
in Encyc. Brit, oth ed., xxiv), says that 
Buffon (1707-88) alone, among the greater 
writers of the last three centuries, emphasized 
this way of studying organic nature. Darwin's 
work brought bionomics into the field of 
scientific inquiry, and led to a recognition 
of its true value. Sprengel, Wallace, Poulton, 
Fritz and Hermann Miiller, Weismann, and 
others have paid special attention to this 
branch of biology. 

Literature: see BIOLOGICAL Scrences, 

(0.1.M.) 

Biophores (Gr. Bios, life, + popés, bearing] : 
Ger. Biophoren; Fr. biophores; Ital. biofori. 
The hypothetical vital units. 

First used by Weismann (Germ-Plasm, 1893; 
cf. also his essay ‘ Amphimixis’ in Essays on 
Feredity, Eng. trans., ii, and Spencer, Prine. 
+° Biol, and ed.). More or less equivalent 
«> the physiological units of Spencer, the 
gemmules of Darwin, the pangens of De Vries, 
the plasomes of Wiesner, the micellae of 
Niigeli, the plastidules of Haeckel, the bio- 


It has often been pointed out | (q 


blasts of Beale, the somacules of Foster, 
the idioblasts of Hertwig, the idiosomes of © 
Whitman, the biogens of Verworn, and the 
gemmae of Haacke. They must not be identi- 
fied with the molecules of which they are com- 
posed. In Weismann’s scheme of nomencla- 
ture they combine to form DETERMINANTS 
(q.v.), these to form ids, and these again to 
form Ipanrs (q. v.), which are the hypothetical 
equivalents of the observable CHROMOSOMES 
.V.). (0.Lu.M.) 
The simplest known units, capable of ex- 
hibiting the essential phenomena of life, are 
the lower unicellular organisms. The hypo- 
thetical units are merely molecular aggre- 
gates, capable of forming one of the links 
in the metabolism of living matter. (.8,G.) 

Blackstone, Sir William. (1723-80.) 
An eminent English jurist, best known for his 
commentaries on law. Admitted to the bar 
1746; became Vinerian professor of law in 
1758 at Oxford, where he had been educated. 
He was elected to Parliament in 1761, made 
solicitor-general in 1763, and became justice 
of the court of common pleas 1770. 

Blank Experiment : see PUZZLE EXPERI- 
MENT. 

hemy [Gr. Bracdnueiv, to speak im- 
piously|: Ger. Gotteslisterung; Fr. blasphéme; 
Ital. bestemmia. Blasphemy in the restricted 
sense means speaking irreverently of God or 
of divine things; in the more general sense 
it is applied to profane swearing of any 
sort. 

In Scripture the loci classici are Matt. xii. 
31, Mark iii. 29, and Luke xii. 10; the widest 
divergence of opinion exists as to interpreta- 
tion of these passages. In the early and 
mediaeval Church the term was employed to 
denote definite ecclesiastical offences. Blas- 
phematici, in the early days of Christianity, 
were those who recanted under stress of per- 
secution. The term was also applied to those 
who spoke slightingly of God, Christ, and the 
Virgin ; and to those guilty of heresy. During 
the ages when the Church was supreme, torture 
and other forms of punishment, including 
death, were inflicted. In modern times, 
heresy and blasphemy have been viewed as 
essentially distinct offences. Formerly both 
were ecclesiastical, and ishable by eccle- 
siastical courts. Now the letter is, in some 
places, an offence at common law; it is 
a misdemeanour to speak, write, or publish 
any profane words vilifying or ridiculing 
God, Jesus Christ, the Holy Ghost, the Old 
or New Testament, or Christianity in general, 


BLASTOCOELE — BLIND SPOT 


if done with intent to corrupt public morals, 
to mock and insult believers, or to bring 


religion into hatred or contempt. See The 
Mod. Rev. (1883), 586 f., and Blackstone, 
Comm., iv. 59. (2.M.W.) 

Blastocoele [Gr. Sdaords, germ, + xoidos, 
hollow]: Ger. Dotterhihle, Furchungshöhle ; 
Fr. blastocéle; Ital. blastocele. A cavity which, 
in the development of many animals, forms in 
the midst of the group of cells produced by the 
cleavage of the ovum. 

A term suggested by Huxley for the seg- 
mentation cavity of von Baer. It gives origin, 
in some cases, to the enteron or digestive cavity 
of the coelenterates, and is regarded on the 
PLANULA Txxory (q. v.) as the primitive gut. 
Where the enteron arises by invagination it 
must be carefully distinguished from the blasto- 
coele. See Empryo (with figure). (0.11.M.) 

Blastoderm [Gr. Adacrds, germ, + dé€pya, 
skin]: Ger. Keimhaut, Blastoderm; Fr. blasto- 
derme; Ital. blastoderma. The layer of cells 
overlying the yolk, forming the germinal 
membrane from which the embryo animal is 
developed. (0.L1.M.—E.8.G.) 

The term is due to Pander (1827), who 
observed the blastoderm of the fowl, and 
traced its differentiation into an outer or 
serous layer, a middle or vascular layer, and 
an inner or mucous layer. Remak (1850-5) 
showed that the middle layer splits or cleaves 


into two. Thus four layers result, the relations | ( 


of which have been in the light of more recent 
inquiry tabulated by Allen Thomson as 
follows :— 


Ectodi Epiblasb Senate 
oe oe } Coan) Secondary 
pye 4 Mesoderm, — Mesoblast Blasto- 
dom | yndoderm { Hypoblast yiri 

pleure) 


In holoblastic or complete segmentation the 
primitive blastoderm forms a continuous 
vesicle; in meroblastic or incomplete seg- 
mentation it forms a layer resting upon the 
uncleaved or unsegmented yolk-mass, See 
Ovum, and CLEAVAGE. 

Literature; F. M. Baurour, Compar. Em- 
bryol. (1880-81); Arren THomson, art. 
Embryology, Encyc. Brit. (gth ed.). (0.L1.M.) 

Blastomere [Gr. Sdavrés, germ, + pépos, 
part]: Ger. Furchunyskugel; Fr. blastomére ; 
Ital. blastomero, Any one of the cells produced 
by the cleavage of the animal ovum. 
Emeryo. (C.L1.M.) 

Blastopore [Gr. Sdacrés, germ, + mépos, 

assage]: Ger. Urmund ; Fr. blastopore ; Ital. 
Rakita The orifice of the two-layered 


invaginate embryo or gastrula of many 
animals, 

The term was introduced by Lankester in 
1875. Regarded by Haeckel as the primitive 
mouth, and yet considered by many as the 
homologue of the anus of Rusconi in the frog. 
this opening has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion by zoologists. The term blastopore, as 
descriptive, avoids theoretical implications 
as to its ultimate fate. It seems, in some 
cases, to mark the position of the future mouth; 
in others of the future anus; and in some, 
by becoming slit-like and closing along the 
middle line, of both. See Empryo (with 
figure). 

Literature: E. R. LANKESTER, Quart, J. 
Microsc. Sci., xv. (1875) 163; Mmor, Em- 
bryology. For its relations to the primitive 
streak in vertebrates, see BALFOUR, Compar. 
Embryol. ; also Hzrrwie, Embryol. of Verte- 
brates (Man and Mammals). (C-Lu. M.) 

Blastosphere [Gr. Sdacrds, germ, + opaipa, 
sphere]: Ger. ula; Fr. R 
Ital. blastosfero. The spherical mass of cells 
enclosing the blastocoele, the product of the 
holoblastic segmentation or cleavage of the 
ovum. See EMBRYO. (C.Lu.M.) 

Blastula [Gr. Sraords, germ]: Ger. Blas- 
tula; Fr. blastula; Ital. blastula. A term 
applied to the (blastula) stage at which the 
segmented ovum consists of the BLASTOSPHERE 
q. v-). (.L1.M.) 

Blending [M. E. blenden, to mix]: Ger. 
Verschmelzung; Fr. fusion; Ital. fusione. 
An alternative rendering of the German 
Verschmelzung. See Fusion, which is pre- 
ferred. (E.B.T., J.M.B.) 

Blind Spot [Lat. punctum caecum]: Ger. 
blinder Fleck; Fr. tache aveugle ; Ital. punto 
cieco. A spot in each retina insensitive to 
light. 


» T. Blind in right After Helmhaltz. 
Poy ae by own blind spot for oneself (by 
enlarging the blank space from a centre KAN 
on a paper. (3.M.B. 


It is situated at the place of entry of the 
optic nerve. Itis figured, e. g., by Helmholtz 
right eye: Physiol. Optik, and ed., 252} 
iS Fig. 1.) 
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The question of its filling out—so that the 
field of vision of the single eye seems con- 
tinuous—is of some importance for the theory 
of visual space. The facts are: g) that at 
the blind spot we see nothing; (2) tbat in 
binocular vision, the blind spot of each retina 
is covered by a sensitive portion of the other ; 
(3) that the blind spot may easily be filled 
out by association (central processes), whose 
nature is determined by the stimulus of the 
surrounding retinal region. Whether or not 
this supplementing is materially assisted by 
(4) eye movements or motor tendencies, which 
serve as local signs for the insensitive region, 


a class form a considerable element in the 
community, for whose education and occupation 
provisions have been made in al! 


the like. 
connection more de io series of studies re- 
lates to the psychology of the blind as a class 


may also be 


discussed. 
The existence of the blind spot was first 


Fig. 2. Close the right eye, and keeping the left fixed on the up 


(Heller, two arts. in Philos. Stud., 1895, 130, 
&c.). The problems include the effect of the 


4 


x 


asterisk on the diagram (Fig. 2), 


move the latter toward the eye and away from it till a point is found at which the black oval disappears. 
For the blind spot of the right eye, turn the diagram upside down and close the left eye. (After Sanford.) 


O 


Fig. 3. The blind spot 
asterisk while holding a card 
part of the diagram). (After Sanford.) 


demonstrated by Mariotte, 1668. It is easily 
demonstrated by Figs. 2, 3. 

Literature: HELMHOLTZ, Physiol. Optik 
and ed.), 717; WUNDT, Physiol. Psychol. 
4th ed.), ii, 103; SaNForD, Course in Exper. 
sychol., expts. 113, 114. The general works 

on physiological psychology.  (E.B.T.—C.L.F.) 

Blindness (and the blind): Ger. Blindheit ; 

Fr. cécité; Ital. cecità. The term blindness is 
a most general one designating any distinct 
lack of the power to respond to the stimuli 
which give rise to vision. It may be partial or 
total, and may be due to injuries or deficiencies 
in any part of the optical mechanism accessory 
to the retina, in the retina itself, in the optic 
nerves, in the cortical or subcortical centres 
for vision, or in the connections between 
these, Cf. Viston (defects of). The blind as 


* 


is demonstrated simultaneously in both eyes by Fig. 3 
in the median plane of the head (to prevent either eye seeing the other's 


O 


Look at the 


deprivation of sight upon the use and training 
of the other senses; the precise directions in 
which the hearing and touch of the blind excel 
those of the seeing; the mental peculiarities 
of imagination and association, memory and 
attention; the influence of blindness upon 
emotional temperaments, and the like. Per- 
sons who have been both blind and deaf (and 
dumb) have naturally attracted considerable 
attention, and the methods used in their 
education have furnished valuable illustrations 
of psychological principles (see BRIDGMAN, 
Laura, AND KELLER, HELEN). Some special 
studies have also been made on the dreams 
of the blind (Jastrow, Princeton Rev., Jan, 
1888), (3.3.) 

Literature (general): W. H. Levy, Blind- 
ness and the Blind (1872); Kirro, The Lost 
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Senses (1860); DE LA SIZERANE, Les Aveugles; 
Norris and Oxrver, Syst. of Dis of the Eye 
(1897), ii; H. S. Pearce, A Study of the 
Blind, Int. Med. Mag., vii. 167-79 (1898); |i 
J. Soury, Cécité corticale: Vision des Couleurs, | the parietal lobe. Qa.) 
Mémoire des Lieux, Idée d'Espace, Rev.| Literature: Wisranp, Die Seelenblindheii 
Philos. (1896). (3.3.-L.M.)|(1881); detailed references cited in article 
Blindness (mental, or psychic): Ger.|* Mind Blindness’ in Tuke's Dict. of Psyclul. 
Seelenblindheit; Fr. cécité mentale or psy-|Med.; Bastian, Aphasia, 210-13; ELDER. 
chique); Ital. cecità psichica. This condition, Aplasia, 175; WYLLIE, Disorders of Speech, 
known also as mind- or object-blindness, in- | 274; COLLINS, The Faculty of Speech, 302 ; 
volves a failure to recognize objects by their | Huys, in Norris and Oliver's Syst. of Dis. of 
visual properties, although the objects them- | the Eye; Lucrant and SEPPILLI, Localizza- 
selves are seen. zioni cerebrali (1885); Serri, in Riv. 
It appears to depend upon a loss or disinte- | di Freniat, passim. See also under 
gration of the cluster of associations and | SPEECH AND ITS DEFECTS. (3.3.-EM.) 
memory images which group themselves about | Blood [AS. bled]: Ger. Blut; Fr. : 
an object or idea and constitute for each in- | Ital. sangue. The circulating medium of the 
dividual his apperceptive content of such object | body, exclusive of lymph. It is contained 
or idea, Briefly, kuowledge of things, though within the system of tubes—the blood-vessels 
conditioned by sense impressions, proceeds by —consisting of the heart, arteries, capillaries, 
more or less elaborate perceptive interpre-| and veins. 
tation, In mental blindness the object is] Blood is composed of a fluid portion, the 
seen, but it is not recognized by the seer, and | plasma, and a formed portion, the corpuscles, 
fails to arouse its cluster of associations. The | which are of three kinds, the red and white 
classic case described by Charcot, of a gentle- | corpuscles or leucocytes, and the blood-plates 
man who was normally possessed of an un-|or blood-platelets. Cf. Lymn. (0.F.H.) 
usually vivid power of visual imagination — iederg 
picturing clearly the physiognomies of absent 
friends, the scenes of travel, &c.—and who 
through mental anxiety almost entirely lost 
his visual memory, so that he failed to recognize 
his own image in a mirror, illustrates one form 
of mental blindness. The condition produced 
by Munk in dogs, by extirpating portions of 
the occipital cortex, is analogous. Such dogs 
see, for they avoid obstacles; but they fail to 
recognize the individual character of objects, 
save through the other senses. Such dogs if 
deprived of smell are unable to distinguish 
meat from anything else. If they had been 
taught to perform certain movements in re- 
sponse to visual signals, these signals would 
no longer be correctly interpreted, e.g. the 
sight of a whip inspires no terror ; just as in 
human cases familiar objects are not recognized 
(Elder, Aphasia, 170). Word blindness is a 
specific defect of similar nature, but limited to 
the recognition of the conventional written and 
printed symbols called words (see SPEECH 
AND 17s Derscrs); while mental deafness is 
the name forasimilar defect regarding auditory 
recognition, The relations of mental blind- 
ness to other cerebral and optical disturbances 
have been minutely studied, but no simple 
formulation of these is possible; the tendency of|the State is defined as a group of families 
this defect to be associated with HEMIANOPSIA regulated by authority and reason, and the 
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(q.v.), as well as other evidence, indicates its 
connection witha region in the occipital cortex, 


See MELANCHOLIA. (3.3.) 

Bluntschli, Johann Kaspar. (1808- 
81.) An eminent Swiss jurist, born and 
educated at Zurich. Educated also at Berlin 
under Savigny. In 1833 he was appointed 
professor of law at Zurich, and at Heidelberg 
in 1859. He took an active part in politics 
in both Switzerland and Baden, and enjoyed 
a world-wide reputation for his historical and 
juristic writings. 

Blush [AS. blysa, a glow]: Ger. Errithen ; 
Fr. rougeur; Ital, rossore. The reddening 
appearance, due to yaso-motor changes, which 
appears on the skin, espccially of the face and 
neck, during emotions of Suxwzss (q.v.) and 
SHAME (q. V+) 

Literature: Darwin, Expression of the 
Emotions, 331 fi. ; M antacazza, Physiognomy 
and Expression; Mosso, Fear; BALDWIN, 
Social and Eth, Interpret., 203 ff  (J.M.B.) 

Bocardo: see Moo (in logic). 

Bodin, Jean. (1530-96.) French po- 
litical philosopher. He was a teacher of law 
at Toulouse, an advocate in Paris, and royal 
officer at Laon. In his great political work, 
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relation of the natural differences of nations 
to differences in their forms of government is 
discussed. 

Body [AS. bodig, a body]: Ger. Körper ; 
Fr. corps; Ital. corpo. The being which has 
its existence as an individual in space and 
time ; the material thing. 

In physics, a body is a space-occupying 
being exercising certain forces. In mathe- 
matics, a body is simply filled space. In 
physiology and psychology the word is used 
to mark the contrast between mind and 
matter; Locke (e.g.) opposes ‘spirit’ to 
‘body’ (in general), and we commonly speak 
of mind and body (the physical person). (R.H.8.) 

Body and Flesh (in theology). (1) The 
‘psychological’ or ‘natural’ body (capa 
wuxixd), Sensation, passion, and impulse are 
the leading features of this body. (2) The 
‘spiritual ’ body (capa mvevparixiv). This body 
is the organization of the spirit, and is only 
less corporeal; many have identified it with 
the ‘resurrection body.’ (3) The social or 
mystical body of the Church, inspired with 
life by faith in Jesus Christ. This sense of 
the term is referable specially to the Pauline 
theology. Cf. 1 Cor. xii. 27; Eph. i. 23; 
ii. 16; iv. 4, 12, 16; v. 23, 30; Col. i. 18, 
24; ii. 19; iii. 15. 

Closely connected with body is the term 
Flesh (sáp). Flesh, which is the material 
element of body, is characteristically human, 
and as such is the subject of corruption, 
contingency, and weakness which leads to 
sin. It is the matter of which body is the 
form. 

Literature: see under Brsrican PsycHo- 
Loey ; also Horsten, Die Bedeutung d. Wortes 
odpé im Lehrbegriff d. Paulus; Wxnpt, Die 
Begriffe Fleisch u. Geist; Mixx, Die christl. 
Lehre d. Sünde (Eug. trans.); Dickson, St. 
Paul’s Use of the Terms Flesh and Spirit; 
Txoxvox, in Stud. u. Krit. (1855). (R.M.w.) 

Boethius (or Boetius), Anicius Man- 
lius Torquatus Severinus. (cir. 475-525 
A.D.) A Roman philosopher and statesman. 
Born in Rome, he received a liberal education, 
becoming a good Greek scholar. He was 
chosen consul in 510, and appointed magister 
officiorum by Theodoric, king of the Goths, 
who reigned at Rome. His probity brought 
upon him the enmity of couitiers whose cor- 
rupt practices he opposed. He was finally 
imprisoned and executed. During his im- 
prisonment he wrote his famous Consolations 
of Philosophy. A passage from his commen-| Bonnet, Charles. (1720-93.) A Swiss 
tary on the /sagoye of Porphyry gave rise to| naturalist and philosopher. He very early 
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the prolonged di-cussion between the Realists 
aud Nomiualists of later Scholasticism. 

Bohme, Jakob, also Böhm und Behmen. 
(1575-1624.) A German mystic, who was 
born, lived, and died near Gé:litz, in Upper 
Lusatia. He was a shoemaker by trade, and 
a member of the Lutheran Church. Cf. 
MYSTICISM. 

Bolzano, Bernhard. (1781-1848.) A 
German Catholic who sought to represent the 
doctrines of the Church as a complete system. 
Educated in philusophy and theology in 
Prague, he took holy oideis, and in 1805 
was appointed to the chair of philosophy of 
religion in the University of Prague. He 
stood in philosophical connection with Kant 
and Zimmermann, He was deposed in 1820, 
and suspended from priesily fuuctions on 
account of his views. 

Bona fides [Lat.]. Good faith; absence of 
unfair intent. na-fide purchaser: oue who 
acquires title, without notice of any claim 
adverse to his vendor’s right of transfer, and 
upon the faith that no such claims exist, aud 
who has therefore parted with sume valuable 
consideration, or otherwise altered his legal 
condition for the worse. 

Roman law first marked out definitely the 
effect of an unexpressed but unfair intention 
upon contractual acts (cf. Suhm’s Instit. of 
Roman Law, § 15). It came largely as part 
of their law of procedure (cf. Instit. of Just., 
iv. 6, de Actionibus, 28 ff.). Good faith was of 
little importance in legal proceedings, as dis- 
tinguished from equitable ones. English law 
developed in the same way. The chan- 
cellor was the first judge to decide causes 
according to the conscientious duty of the 

y, and so condemn all departures from 
honesty and uprightness to the injury of 
another (cf. Pomeroy on Equity Jurispru- 
dence, i. § 56). In its application to prescrip- 
tive titles, good faith on the part of the 
possessor is of less importance in Anglo- 
American than in Roman law. (8.5.B.) 

Bonaventura, Saint Giovanni Fidanza. 
raare) An eminent scholastic theo- 
logian called the Seraphic Doctor. Born in 
Bagnorea, States of the Church, he became a 
Franciscan monk, was educated in theology 
in Paris, was made general of the Franciscan 
Order in 1256, and cardinal in 1273. He 
died at Lyons, was canonized 1482, and made 
sixth Doctor of the Church 1587. Cf 
Scuovasricism. 
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wrote on insects and plants, and became 
correspondent of the French Academy before 
he was thirty. Having weakened his eyes 
with the microscope, he devoted himself to 
more general subjects: to psychology and 
philosophy. He was one of the pioneers of 
physiological psychology cf. Kiilpe, Finl. 
in die Philos., 63). 

Bonum [Lat]: see GooD. 

Boole, George. (1815-64.) An Eng- 
lish mathematician and logician, professor 
of mathematics in Queen’s College, Cork. 
His work, An Investigation into the Laws of 
Thought, was the first elaborate treatise in 
mathematical or symbolic logic. 

Botany. The special division of the Bro- 
LOGICAL So1znces (q-v.) which deals with 

lants. (3.M.B.) 

Literature: Cu. Darwin, Variations in 
Plants and Animals under Domestication ; 
Sacus, Lehrb. d. Botarik (1873), and 
Hist. of Botany (1890); A. P. DE CANDOLLE, 
Physiol. Végétale (1832); A. DE CANDOLLE, 
Origin of Cultivated Plants (1884); G. HEN- 
stow, Origin of Floral Structures (1888); 
Barry, The Survival of the Unlike (1896); 
S. Vinzs, Textbook of Botany (1895). (®.8.6.) 

Bounty [Lat. bonitas, gooduess]: Ger. 
Prämie; Fr. prime; Ital. premio. A sum 
paid by the Government to the producers of 
some particular commodity or service; pre- 
sumably one which they would not be pre- 
pared to undertake for the sake of its probable 
commercial results, in the absence of some 
special inducement of this kind. 

In England, the line of industry most 
systematically encouraged by bounties has 
been the production of wheat. For the effects 
of this policy, see Smith, Wealth of Nations, 
Bk. IV. chap. v. In most other countries, 
and especially in recent years, the sugar 
bounties have formed the most conspicuous 
application of this method of enccuraging 
industry. For bounties to shipping, see SUB- 
spy. There is no sharp line of distinction 
between the terms Bounty and Subsidy. The 
former is the more general; the latter is 
mainly applied to bounties in aid of trans- t l ‘ 
portation enterprises of various kinds. (A.1.H.) gods of the Vedio pantheon, especially Vishnu 

Bourignon, Antoinette. (1616-80.) Aland Siva, took their places alongside of 
Flemish mystical missionary who professed | Brahma, thereby constituting a triad of deities 
to receive divine revelations, and exerted a| relatively coequal; cf. ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY 
marked influence over the French mystics, | (India). psi 
especially over Pierre Poiret. Literature: Monier WILLIAMS, Hinduism 

Bon ; . (1766-1828.) A (and Indian Wisdom; Barts, Religions of 
German philosopher. Educated as jurist and | India; Max MürLegR, Hibbert Lectures; and 
littérateur in Göttingen, he began lecturing art. Brahmanismin Encyc. Brit. gthed. (R.M. wW.) 
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there in 1791 upon the Kantian philosophy. 
He was made assistant professor in Göttingen 
in 1797, and full professor in 1802. Besideg 
philosophical works he wrote poetry and a 
much-praised History of Poetry and Elo- 
quence. 

Bowen, Francis. (1811-90.) An 
American writer in philosophy, history, and 
economics. Bora in Charlestown, Mass., he 
was educated at Harvard University. Editor 
of The North American Review, 1843-54- 
Became Alford professor of natural religion, 
moral philosophy, and civil polity in Harvard 
University in 1853. 

Boyle, Robert. (3627-91) A cele- 
brated Irish chemist and natural philosopher ; 
son of Richard, the first earl of Cork. He 
was educated as an investigator in natural 
philosophy at Eton and Geneva. He later 
mastered Hebrew and Greek in order the 
letter to defend Christianity. He was one 
of the founders of the Royal Society ; improved 
the air-pump, and made important discoveries 
in pneumatics. He repeatedly declined a 
peerage. Through his liberality and effort 
Eliot’s Indian Bible was published, and the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
New England established. He endowed the 
Boyle Lectures. 

Brachy- [Gr. Bpaxis, short]: Ger. kurz-; 
Fr. brachy-; Ital. brachi-. A prefix used in 
combination with various terms to indicate 
shortness or smallness of the part denoted ; 
thus a brachycephalie skull is a relatively 
broad and short one; brachydactilia indicates 
shortness in the fingers; brachyrrhinia, a 
short nose, &c. 

For illustration see Ixpxx (cephalic), and 
Craniomerry. The opposite of Brachy- is 
Dolicho-, as in DOoLICHOCEPHALIC (q.v). 
Used first by G. Retzius. (E.M, J.J.) 

Brahma and Brahmanism. The prin- 
cipal deity of the Hindu pantheon. As 
originally conceived, Brahma may be com- 
pared to Spinoza’s Substance. He was the 
one self-created and self-subsisting being. 

This conception being, in its purity, too 
remote and abstract for the people, the older 
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Braidism: see Hypnotism. 

Brain [AS. bregen]: Ger. Gehirn, Hirn 
(chiefly in compounds); Fr. cerveau ; 
lial. encefalo, cervello (in broad sense). That 
part of the central or axial nervous system 
which (in higher vertebrates) is enclosed 
within the skull; the expanded cephalic 
portion of the neural tube, including the 
centres of origin of the twelve cranial nerves, 
when present. 

[This article consists of the following para- 
graphs: I, Historical; II. Embryology; III. 
Anatomy; IV. Comparative Anatomy; and 
V. Functions. A full bibliography of general 
works follows, and a glossary is added 
supplying brief definitions of more important 
organs. 

I. Historrcan.—That the brain is in some 
way connected with thought was recognized 
very early, and this view prevailed among the 
Greek physicians in spite of the fact that 
Aristotle described the brain as the most 
bluodless and inert organ of the body. 
The Pythagoreans, Hippocrates, and Plato 
clearly recognized the head as the seat of the 
intellect and will. Descartes was the first to 
elaborate a cousistent theory of brain func- 
tioning (cf. LOCALIZATION). 

During the 17th century great advances 
were made in the purely anatomical study of 
the brain, yet Leuwenhoeck was the first to 
employ the microscope in its investigation. 
Reil introduced hardening and preservative 
processes. Rolando and Stilling may be said 
to have founded the new technique by intro- 
ducing a method of preparing sections, though 
this process would have been relatively fiuit- 
less but for Gerlach’s discovery of the 
possibility of staining the sections (cf. Neuro- 
Loey). Experimental neurology dates from 
Flourens, 1824; but its fruition began in 
1870 with Fritsch and Hitzig. 

Il, ise! egdi this and the follow- 
ing sections free use should be made of the 
glossary at the close of the article.] The brain, 
in common with the eutire nervous and sensory 
apparatus, arises from modifications of the ecto- 
derm. In higher animals the central nervous 
system appears as a plate extending down the 
dorsal axis of the ectoderm, and it is very early 
supplemented by accessory cephalic plates or 
bands composed of cells which are to be em- 
ployed in the elaboration of the higher organs 
of special sense. The first stage in differentia- 
tion is the oem of the medullary groove, | vision. From the dorsal aspect of the roof 
which soon deepens and becomes closed dorsally | arise the four eminences, collectively con- 
to form the neural or medullary tube, out of |stituting the corpora quadrigemina, The base 
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whose substance the entire central nervous 
system is plastically constructed. At or near 
the suture formed by the closing of the neural 
tube arise the rudiments (Anlagen) of the 
sensory ganglia. Cf. Nervous System (Histo- 
genesis), and Plate A (Brain). 

The tube becomes inflated at three points 
toward the cephalic extremity, thus forming 
three embryonic vesicles representing the 
primary fore-brain, mid-brain, and hind-brain, 
respectively. 

The cephalic vesicle soon evaginates on 
either side, forming pouches (the primary 
optic vesicles) which project towards the skin, 
where they meet the in-growing rudimente 
of the lenses. In the course of their being 
moulded about the lens the original cavity is 
obliterated by the invagination of the lateral 
uspects forming double walls, or the retina 
and pigment layer of the choroid respectively. 
The cephalic portion of the primary fore-brain 
also expands, and, in all but the lowest verte- 
brates, divides into two hemispheres, whose 
ventricles remain connected by a median 
portion (the aula) via two apertures (the 
portae). 


Fig. 1. Cross-section of head of embryo, showing 
relations of lateral ventricles (V.L.)to diacoele (Dien.), 
via the portae (P.) and aula; vel., velum; Héppoo., 
rudiment of hippocampus ; op.n., optic nerve ; L., lens 
of eye; O.V., secondary optic vesicle, 


The second or mid-brain vesicle remains 
undivided, its roof forming the optic tecta in 
which are situated the primary centres for 
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Fig. 1.— Cross-section of dorsal region of vertebrate embryo at stage of medullary plate (Hertwig). m.g., 
medullary groove; m.j., medullary folds; ec., adjacent ectoderm; ch., notochord ; b.c., somatic 
cavity ; ms’ and ms”, the two layers of mesoderm ; end., endoderm. 

Fig. 2.— Chick at 58 hours (Mihalcovics). 1, primitive fore-brain ; 2, primary optic vesicles ; 3, mesen- 
cephalic vesicle ; 4 and 5, metencephalic vesicle ; 6, heart; 7, spinal cord. 

Fig. 3.— Human embryo, 4 mm. long (His). The auditory vesicle and three gill clefts are present ; also 
the faint indication of the optic vesicle. 

Fig. 4.— Brain of a later human embryo (His). The flexures in the mid-brain and pons region are 
begun. The eye, lens, nasal sac, and hemispheres appear. 

Fig. 5.— Still later human embryo, superficial view (His). Lower jaw and arm appear. 

Fig. 6.— Brain of human embryo, 10.2 mm. long (His). Nerve roots are indicated by Roman numerals. 

Fig. 7.— Frontal section through head of snake embryo (Herrick). Formation of secondary eye vesicles 
and lenses. F.br., primary fore-brain; l, lens; Mes., mesencephalon; o.r., optic pouch; P.o.v., 
primary optic vesicle. 

Fig. 8.— Later stage of same (Herrick). Formation of olfactory pits and lens-capsule. Dienceph., 
diencephalon ; l, lens; Med., medulla ; olf., nasal sack ; r., retina ; 8.0.0., secondary optic vesicle. 


of this segment is largely occupied by bands 
of fibres connecting higher regions with the 
medulla oblongata and cord, and constitutes 
the crus. The cavity of the mid-brain 
(mesencephalon) is gradually almost obliter- 
ated (in mammals), leaving only the aqueduct 
of Sylvius. 

The third vesicle subdivides to form the 
cephalic (metencephalic) and caudal (myelen- 
cephalic) portion, the former being bounded 
by the pons and isthmus region and cere- 
bellum, and the latter by the walls of the 
medulla oblongata proper. In this way the 
five most important divisions of the brain are 
marked out. 

Scarcely less important than the vesicles in 
the architectonic of the brain are the flexures. 
The cephalic vesicle is flexed ventrad at an 
early stage, making room for the dorsal growth 
of the hemispheres and producing the cranial 
flexure. As though in compensation, the pons 
region is also flexed ventrad, affording room 
for the cerebellum, and, at a still later period, 
the cervical flexure marks the lower level of 
the medulla. By such means the axis of the 
brain is crumpled to accommodate the in- 
equalities of growth. 

‘As one result of these distortions, the actual 
cephalic terminus of the neural tube is obscure. 
Comparative researches indicate that the tube 
is, at an early stage, connected with the sur- 
face by a neuropore, whose position is supposed 
to be in some point of the lamina terminalis. 
See Plate A (Nervous SYSTEM). 

The two hemispheres are probably discrete 
from the first, being separate evaginations 
from the primary fore-brain vesicle. In some 
cases they are represented simply by solid 
thickenings of the walls of the vesicle. In 
other cases the roof of the two hemispheres 
expands to form the mantle or pallium, which 
is at first membranous, and this, in turn, pro- 
duces the dorsal walls of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres and their cortex, as well as a vascular 
membrane which, under the name of paraplexus 
and preplexus (plexus choroideus anterior), is 
folded into the cavities. 

From this secondary fore-brain (prosen- 
cephalon) an evagination is thrust out from the 
ventro-cephalic extremity of each hemisphere 
to form the olfactory bulbs (containing the 
rhinocoele), and, after receiving accretions 
from the olfactory mucous membrane, these 
form the first central stations of the olfactory 
nerves. These, and the stalk connecting them 
with the hemispheres (crura), and the eminence 
in which they are inserted (lobi olf.), together 


with the entire median and ventral parts of 
the cerebrum, includii.g the hippocampus and 
part of the gyrus fo:nicatus of higher brains, 
have beeu grouped together as rhineucephalon, 
from their association with the olfactory 
function. 

The median unaltered part of the primary 
fore-brain becomes the diencephalon, including 
the thalamus and its appendages. The cavity 
is reduced to a narrow slit (the third ventricle 
or diacoele). This extends ventrally into the 
infundibulum and optic recesses. 

Within the walls of the diencephalon there 
arise a variety of nuclei of great importance 
in the physiology of the brain. Of these the 
mammillaria are associated with smell, the 
geniculata with vision, and the subthalmicus, 
and perhaps the ruber, with general and 
somatic sensation. 

The second embryonic vesicle is less pro- 
foundly modified, though its ventral aspect 
is largely reinforced by fibres to and from 
the higher regions, thus forming the pes 
pedunculi. 

The metencephalon and myelencephalon are 
formed from the walls of the third vesicle, 
which collectively constitute the rhomben- 
cephalon. The roof of the entire region is 
primarily membranous (tela-form), and so 
remains in some lower animals. It is partly 
transformed into a complicated plexiform 
organ which, with outgrowths of the pia, 
constitutes the metaplexus. In various 
portions of the rhombencephalon lateral out- 
growths of cellular matter encroach upon the 
roof, forming more or less complete roofs over 
the fourth ventricle. The most constant of 
these outgrowths is the cerebellum or epen- 
cephalon. The cellular materials of which the 
cerebellum is largely composed arise from 
rudiments in the lateral walls of the tube, and 
are pushed dorsad, forming two lateral hemi- 
spheres which coalesce dorsally, though a 
centre of proliferation also exists at the 
caudal extremity. See Nervous System 
(Histogenesis). 

A special group of nuclei (n. dentatum, &c.) 
is developed in the ventral aspects of the 
cerebellum by proliferations of ventricular 
epithelium, and similar bodies (the olives) are 
formed by diverticles of ventricular epithelium 
in the base of the medulla oblongata. The 
floor of the medulla, otherwise, is largely 
occupied with fibres from the myelon and the 
root nuclei of the cranial nerves, whose 
ame! obeys similar laws to those of the 
co 
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The entire length of the brain has been laid 
off into embryonic zones, each with its intrinsic 
peculiarities. (1) The basal plate, occupying 
the ventral median line; (2) laterally the 
fundamental plates, containing the root zones 
of the motor nerves; (3) alar plates, with 
the root zones of the sensory nerves; (4) 


Fig. 2. Diagrammatic hemisected embryonic brain. 
Modified from His. 


dorsal plate forming the roof. 0) and (4) are 
primarily membranous. and, as the most con- 
servative portions of the nerve-tube, are 
especially valuable in determining relation- 


ships. Of. Nexvous System (Comparative 
Anatomy). 

III. Awaromy. Recalling the fact that all 
the structures of the adult brain are derived 
from plicated and thickened modifications of 
the medullary tube, the essential relations are 
best seen in a hemisection of the entire brain, 
especially that of an embryo. See Fig. 2; cf. 
also Plate A (Nervous SystEm). 

Tn the adult the front of the original fore- 
brain (lamina terminalis) occupies a position 
well toward the middle of the brain. Ventrally 
it terminates in the recessus preopticus, 
cephalad of the chiasm. 

The two great prosencephalic commissures 
orizinally lie in the lamina terminalis, though 
this relation is obscured in adult life. Of these 
commissures the ventral one (precommissure) 
connects the ventral portion of the prosen- 
cephalon, while the dorsal one (callosum) is the 
commissure of the pallium proper. The great 
arch which this commissure mukes over the 
portae and aula leaves a space closed only by 
the thin septum lucidum. The membranous 
part of the roof next following is the invagi- 
nated vascular preplexus ; then the evaginated 
preparaphysis and the velum, finally the post- 
paraphysis (Zirbelpolster) and the supra- 
commissure. 


A. stu larva threo days old. 


Fig. 3. 
sections, After Kupffer, 


commissura post-opticne ; 


paper A age gol Ane entodirm ; ¢p'. paraphysis; ep, epiphysis; A, infundibular region ; 


; hypophysis; kn., carti 
metencephalon ; P. n 


fO., recessus opticus; ad., sinus dorsalis ; 
terminalis; fp., tuberculum posterius; V., 
the fore-brain, 
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In the higher brains the mesal and caudal 
part of the hemispheres, viz. the hippocampal 
region with its olfactory centres, is connected 
with its fellow of the opposite side ard the 
base of the thalamus by a transverse band 
(the hippocampal or fornix commissure). In 
man the fornix is appressed upon the callosum 
lying ventrad of it, but leaving a triangular 
interval, the lyra Davidis. The corpus fornicis 
receives fibre bands (crura) from the hippo- 
campus, and sends others (columnae) towards 
the mammillaries. 

The roof behind the supra-commissure is 
produced dorsad to form an organ of variable 
size and structure which, in lower animals, 
stands in intimate relation with a median 
Parrerat Oraan (q.v.). This epiphysis (sensu 
stricto) is vascular, membranous, or absor' 
in various groups. Near the point where the 
epiphysis unites with the roof of the thalamus 
are the cellular habenulae with their com- 
missure. Then follows (passing caudad) the 
short lamina intercalaris and the post-com- 
missure at the cephalic limit of the mesen- 
cephalon. 

The ventral aspect of the thalamus exhibits 
the post-optic recess, infundibulum, and mam- 
millary recess; while a vascular outgrowth 
from a point caudad of the infundibulum 
occurs in various aquatic animals, and con- 
stitutes the saccus vasculosus. ‘These are all 
diverticula of the third ventricle. The mam- 
millaries are cellular masses caudad of the 
tuber cinereum (see Glossary), and are end- 
stations for the fornix fibre columns. The 
ventral part of the thalamus, or hypothalamus, 
contains at least four commissures beside the 
chiasm of the optic nerves. 

The floor of the mesencephalon is composed 
of the massive pes pedunculi, a strong tract of 
motor fibres from the cortex to the pyramidal 
tracts of the spinal cord. This is the chief 
efferent path from the brain to the trunk. 
Lying dorsally of it is the tegmentum. It 
contains the aferent nuclei (ruber and niger), 
whose relations seem to be with the motor 
systems especially, serving as shunting stations 
for the cerebellum. The tegmentum also con- 
tains the lemniscus fibres, which are the great 
conductors of sensory impressions to the brain. 
They associate the sensory nerve roots of the 
medulla oblongata and cord with the caudal 
portion of the mesencephalic roof. The dorsal 
walls of the mesencephalon contain optic cen- 


tres (tectum, &c.), as well as stations for the | ( 


communication with the co-ordinating motor 
nuclei ; and, accordingly, in the caudal por- 


tions lie the nuclei of the third and fourth 
nerves. 

The medulla oblongata and cerebellum con- 
stitute a single region (rhomlencephalon). 
The medulla oblongata is ‘that part of the 
brain which forms the transition to the spinal 
cord, and, accordingly, it departs less than 
the rest of the brain from the type «fstructure 
exhibited by it. The embryonic third vesicle 
is greatly enlarged to form the metacoele, and 
its roof is largely membranous. In the 
massive part of the embryonic medulla oblon- 
gata there may be distinguished a basal plate, 
two fundamental plates, and two alae. It is 
by complications and proliferations from the 
epithelium of the latter that the lateral and 
dorsal outgrowths, including the olives (His) 
and the ceiebelluin (Herrick), are developed. 

Ventrally the surface exhibits the ventral 
columns and pyramids which are crossed trang- 
versely by the pons fibres from the middle 
cerebellar peduncle and the trapezoides fibres 
from the roots of the eighth nerve. Dorsally, 
after removing the cerebellum, the dorsal 
columns (funiculi gravilis et cuneatus) of each 
side unite to form the restiformia, and these 
pass into the post-peduucles of the cerebellum. 
The dorsal fibres of the cord (Goll’s and Bur- 
dach’s columns) terminate in the nuclei of the 
faniculi gracilis et cuneatus, and are continued 
cephalad into the lemniscus by bundles arising 
in these cell clusters. These soon decussate 
and take their place in the ventro-lateral 
region laterally from the pyramid fibres, which 
also cross at this level. This more or less 
continuous decussation in the medial line 
forms the raphe. 

We may follow this general review by a more 
detailed description of the major divisions. 

Cerebrum. In the development, after 
separation of the hemispheres, a thickening in 
the base of each projects into the ventricle 
and constitutes the striatum, an intermediary 
station through which pass nearly all the 
fibres connecting the cortex with lower parts of 
the system. The striatum is divided by the 
fibres of the corona radiata or internal capsule 
into the nucleus lentiformis and the n. cau- 
datus, each with subordinate portions. As 
tle development proceeds the hemispheres 
become flexed about an axis terminating in 
the fossa Sylvii of either side, and the result 
of this and analogous alterations is expressed 
by dividing the external aspect into lobes 
1. frontalis, parietalis, occipitalis, temporalis, 
insula, &c.). The internal concomitant of this 
process is expressed by the subdivision of the 
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lateral ventricles into the cephalic, caudal, and | ‘The transection in Plate B (Bram), Fig. 1, 
ventral cornua. At the same time the rapid | conveys a good idea of the general relations. 
expansion of the surface, due to formation of | The topography of the cortex may be gathered 
the cortex, results in irregularities of the cor- | from Figs. 5, 6, and 7. Of. LOCALIZATION 
tex constituting gyri or convolutions separated | (cerebral). 
by fissures or sulci. The most mesal and] The superficial layer of grey matter of the 
caudal portion of the cortex is strongly con- | cerebrum, containing the highest centres for 
duplicated, forming a reverse curve in section, | sensation and voluntary motion (cortex in 


Fig. 4. Generalized longitudinal section of mammalian (rodent) brain. Modified from Edinger, 


and giving rise to the hippocampal region or 
coruu Ammonis, with the gyrus hippocampi, 
whore section is S-shaped, and the gyrus un- 


strict sense), is usually regarded also as the 
seat of consciousness. Ontogenetically the 
cortex is derived from the pallium, and in- 


superior "Nn 


Bos 


Fig. 5. Lateral view of the human brain. After Edinger. 


cinatus, which is folded in the reverse sense | cludes the 

into the inner limb of the S. The fibres| with Ch Asp edhe cers 

collected ou the ventricular aspect of this|walls, In the ventral and mesal aiathe 

region form the alveus, while the tangential | cortical layers merge into ventricul grey 

ectul fibres pass through the fimbria into the matter, with which they have a common origin 

fornix. See Fig. 4. from the proliferating ventricular epithelium. 
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Fig. 1.— Cross-section of the human cerebrum. Modified from Edinger. 


Fig. 2.—Combined drawings from sections of the cortex prepared by various methods. Mainly after 
Cajal. A, section stained with haematoxylin; B, prepared by Weigert’s method, showing fibre 
bundles ; C, prepared by the Golgi method ; D, diagram showing supposed path of stimuli; E, stages 
in the development of neurocytes. 
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Although the arrangement and distribution 
of cortical elements varies in different regions, 
they may be conveniently included in four 
layers outside of the white matter. The most 
superficial zone is sparsely provided with cells 
in which ramify the dendrites of the deeper 
nerve cells. In this layer also originate the 
tangential fibres connecting with other re- 
gious. This is the tangential fibre zone (also 
molecular, neuroglia, or Cajal-cell layer). The 
second layer is filled with small pyramidal 
cells, which tend to increase in size in deeper 
peua forming a transition to the third 
ayer of large pyramids. Beneath the latter is 
a zone of variously placed polymorphic cells. 

The relations between the cells of these 
layers are seen in Plate B (Brar), Fig. 2. 


to the lower centres, collecting in the corona 
radiata, and afterwards constituting the in- 
ternal capsule, are there segregated somewhat 
in accordance with their sources; and, accord- 
ingly, various of the capsule contain 
fibres with different functions. See LocaLiza- 
TION. 

The speech centre (Broca’s region) contri- 
butes a special tract to the pyramids. The 
parietal motor zones are also represented by 
more or less distinct bands in the internal 
capsule. The optic radiations connect the 
optic centres of the thalamus with the occipital 
cortex, and it is probable that each seusory 
area has its reflex tract connecting with the 
appropriate lower centres. Special tracts from 
the striatum pass to the tegmental nuclei. 


Fig. 6. Median longitudinal section through the human brain. After Edinger. 


The pyramidal cells give rise to strong neurites, 
which extend into projection-tract fibres and 
which occasionally give off strong collaterals, 
passing via the callosum to homologous regions 
of the opposite hemisphere. Other cells send 
their neurites into the tangential zone out- 
ward: see ASSOCIATION FIBRES. r 

The framework of the cortex is originally 
supplied by the spongioblasts of the endyma 
(see Nzxvous Sysrem, Histogenesis), and, in 
the adults of the lower animals, these cells 
continue to span the entire thickness of the 
cortex. In the massive cerebrum of higher 
animals the so-called neuroglia cells supple- 
ment the primitive spongioblastic framework. 


Cerebellum. Although derived from out- 
growths of the lateral walls of the metacoele, 
the cerebellum in mammals consists of a me- 
dian vermis and two lateral hemispheres, with 
two or more smaller paired bodies (focculi). 
The surface is marked by convolutions and 
depressions analogous to the gyri and fissures 
of the cerebrum. The cortex of the cerebellum 
(Fig. 8) is extraordinarily complex, and beauti- 
fully illustrates the apparatus for nervous 
discharge by contiguity rather than by struc- 
ture continuity. Three layers may be dis- 
tinguished above the white fibre zone. Of 
these the middle layer, composed of the cells 
of Purkinje, is most important. These large 


The neurites of the cortical cells destined | pyramidal cells are in a single layer, and their 
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very numerous dendrites ramify in mazy ar- 
borizations within the ectal or molecular layer 
(Fig. 9) The neurites from the bases of the 
cells of Purkinje pass in regular order into 
the ental white layer, but give off, in their 
course, numerous collaterals which enter into 
close relations with other similar cells. In the 
ectal layer, or zona molecularis, the dendrites 
of the Purkinje cells are intimately associated 
with the terminal ramifications of the scandent 
fibres, which, arising in unknown (probably 
extra-cerebellar) cells, ascend between the 


resemble the cellsof Purkinje, but their neurites 
ramify in the same layer. 

The external connections of these cells are 
problematical. Of the three pairs of cerebellar 
peduncles, the cephalic pair (superior brachia 
connect the cerebellum with the tegment: 
nuclei and with Gower’s ascending tract of the 
spinal cord. The middle peduncles consist, 
chiefly at least, of fibres from the pons, which 

s to the lateral cerebellar hemispheres 
pilea). These fibres are in part neurites from 
the Purkinje cells of the cerebellar cortex, ter 


Fig. 7. Ventral view of the human brain. After Edinger, 


Purkinje cells and ramify among their den- 
drites. Other cells within the molecular layer 
give off tangential fibres, from which arise 
collaterals which descend and surround with 
their fine ramifications the bodies of the Pur- 
kinje cells, thus effecting a co-ordination with 
the latter. Beneath the Purkinje layer is the 
zona granulosa, composed essentially of small 
polygonal cells having large nuclei whose 
dendrites soon subdivide, while their neurites 
enter into the molecular layer and there bi- 
fareate, Other cells of the granular layer 


minating about the cells of the nuclei pontis 
of the same and the opposite side, and also 
going an unknown distance cephalad in the 
pyramids; in part they are neurites of the 
cells of the nuclei pontis, terminating probably 
as the scandent fibres of the molecular zone of 
the cerebellar cortex, The cells of the nuclei 
pontis are in communication not only with the 
terminal arborizations of the Purkinje cells, 
but with collaterals from the underlying py- 
ramidal fibres, We clearly have here provision 
for both ascending and descending fibres con- 


necting the cerebellar cortex with the great 
motor and sensory tracts leading down from 
the cerebral cortex. The caudal peduncles 
enter the corpora restiformia and contain 
fibres to the fleece and vermis. They receive 
the ascending direct cerebellar tract of the 
spinal cord, fibres from the great lemniscus 
system (nuclei funiculi gracilis et cuneatus), 
and, directly or indirectly, fibres from the 
auditory nerve, and others less thoroughly 
known, 

The Membranes (meninges). The mem- 
branous envelopes of the central nervous 
system are three in number, the innermost or 
pia belonging strictly to tle nervous organ, 


tween the two cerebral hemispheres dorsally 
of the callosum, forming the falx and enclosing 
the great longitudinal blood sinus. The 
membranes are subject to various diseases, 
often of a serious character.. Leptomeningitis 
is a purulent inflammation of the pia and ad- 
jacent parts of the brain. It is an infectious 
and often epidemic disease due to a diplo- 
coccus. Primary men‘: gitis originates at the 
base of the brain; minute hemo rhages in the 
brain substance and distension of the ventricles 
are frequent concomitants. The prognosis is 
grave, and recovery in any event usually but 

artial. Tubercular meningitis is apparently 

ue to infection from other organs. Pachy- 


Fig. 8. Diagrammatic section of a convolution of 


Gran., granular layer; Mol., mo'ecular layer are 
Golgi type. with finely divided neurit» in granu ayer; gr» 
pag ty zk, form arborizations about the cells of Purkinje; f, 


layer; m, basket cell, whose collaterals, 
cells ; gl., glia cells, 


the cerebellum. 

lly of Purkinje cells; P, Purkinje cells; G, cell of 
granule cell with bifid neurite in molecular 
dendrite 


Fig. 9. A single Purkinje cell (by Golgi’s method). m, axis-cylinder process, passing into the granular 


layer (@). 


while the outer one, the dura, is more closely 
associated with the bony walls, The middle 
membrane, or arachnoid, is variable in its 
relations. Sometimes the outer envelope is 
called pachymenix, and the inner leptomenix, 
though these terms appear more often in 
combinations, such as pachymeningitis. The 
dura within the cranium is appareutly simple, 
but within the spinal cavity it is cleft into an 
inner layer, or theses, and an outer one closely 
attached to the vertebrae. The interval be- 
tween these is the epidural space. The space 
between the cerebellum and cerebrum is 
occupied by a fold of dura (sometimes ossified) 
constituting the tentorium. From the middle 
of the tentorium a similar 


meningitis is an inflammation of the dura, and 
isanaccompaniment of various diseases, especi- 
ally chronic diseases of the brain itself. The 
meninges are freely supptied with sensory cere- 
bro-spinal and vaso-motor sympathetic nerves. 

Circulation in the Brain. The circulation 
within the brain is chiefly provide! for by 
the vessels of the meninges, and those of the 
intrusions of the brain wallsfurming app»vently 
intra-ventricular plexuses. Although Mendel 
has found that the pressure in the cortical 
arteries is less than that in the carotids, it is 
true that any serious alteration in the vascular 
pressure is attended with functional dis- 
turbance. The intra-cranial arteries fall into 


fold extends be-|two systems, (1) The meningeul, or dural, 
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which ramify upon the dura and diploi of the 
cranium, Nearly the whole dura is supplied 
by branches of the external carotid, of which 
the medi-dural is the largest. The internal 
carotid supplies the hypophysis and Gasser’s 
ganglion, ‘The vertebral gives rise to the 
post-dural, which supplies the dura of the 
postcranial fossa, especially the falx. (2) In- 
trinsic arteries are such as supply the brain 
substance. Four arteries supply this system, 
the paired carotids and the vertebrals. 
These primary vessels combine to form the 
circle of Willis in the brain base, and from 
this polygonal vessel arise all the cerebral 
arteries. Intra-vascular pressure is less in 
the grey than in the white matter. The veins 
likewise are divided into dural and intrinsic 
veins, and all of the dural and most of the 
intrinsic veins open into sinuses or spaces with 
non-collapsible walls, The largest sinus is 
the longitudinal, parallel to the sagittal suture, 
and is the vessel presenting most difficulty to 
intra-cranial operation. The lymphatic system 
of the brain, though obscure, is not wholly 
absent. Its most rudimentaiy form is seen 
in the peri-cellular spaces. The lymph canals 
collect and pass out in company with the 
veins. The endyma and hypophysis are closely 
associated with the lymph-vasculir systems. 
IV. Funcions or tHE Brain, lwo 
general theories of brain function may be dis- 
tinguished. According to the earlier, more 
mechanical theory, the brain is a collection of | | 
different organs which, while more or less | 
connected serially by nervous paths, are never- 
theless distinct in nature and function. his ` 
anatomical survey of the psychological concept V Z 
of discrete faculties received strong support Vise, : 
from the data of localization, although there K A 
have always been advocates of the doctrine of LSO / 
cerebral unity. Modern histological researches - 
have reinforced the argument for the essentin! 
uuily of the brain by showing that not only 
are all parts derived from the homogeneous 
brain-iube, but that the cellular elements have 
a homologous origin from the ventricular 
epithelium. Furthermore, the discovery of Fig. 11, Portion of nucleus ruber (rotundatus) of 
communication by contiguity rather than actual | the fish. a, Gelatinous glomerule ; b, clustered cells; 
continuity of structure, indicates that the |0, s ganglion cell, 
intercommunication may be much more com- 
plicated and extensive than was formerly |idea that it is rather the relations than the 
supposed possible. The vast complexity of|structure of the cells which determine the func- 
the fibrous processes from the various cells, | tion, and that the nervous or physical resultaut 
aud the systems of collaterals and association | is, in a sense, the algebraic sum of the activi- 
fibres, reveal in the brain a degree of solidarity | ties—an equation of function. 
inconsistent with a rigid localization. The| The neurocytes may be roughly classed as 
conditions seeu in brains of Amphibia, where | centripetal, centrifugal, and intercalary, witk 
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an almost undifferentiated zone of vellsadjacent 
to the ventricles serves for all the various and 
diverse functions, and where chains of asso- 
ciated cells mark the course of tracts of the 
highest impoitance, forcibly impress the 


Fig. 10, Switch cell from pes (tegmentum) regio! 
of the fish. 


respect to the central organ or stations; 
though, strictly speaking, each n is 
simply a node in a path, the cellipetal parts 
being dendrites; the cellifugal, the neurite. 
The third class seems to serve to divide a tract 
or to switch stimuli from the direct to an 
indirect route, as in the tegmental nuclei. See 
Figs. 9, 10, 11. 

There is much reason to believe that within, 
as well as outside the central system, many 
neurocytes may be merged in a single long 
circuit or tract. In some cases the cell body 
is thrown out of circuit and remains a mere 
appendage with a nutritive function only, while 
in others the impulse passes through the cell, 
and is there probubly reinforced or modified. 
Good illustrations of the complicated paths 
pursued by a stimulus are afforded by the 
special senses. For example, an irritation in 
the nasal epithelium passes via a neurite, or 
from cell to cell to a neurite whose fine 
arborizations enter a glomerule and com- 


municate with one of the dendrites of one of 


the mitral cells of the pero. See Fig. 6 
(Nzgrvovs System). Thence the stimulus may 
pass via a neurite or chain of cells to the 
hippocampus, and there a similar communica- 
tion is effected with the dendrites of the long 
pyramids of the hippocampal cortex, in the 
bodies of which we may suppose an excitation 
is established, the effect of which upon the 
total equilibrium of the sensorium constitutes 
a sensation of smell. But, at the same time, 
other neurites convey stimuli via the fimbria 
and fornixto the thalamus, where reflex associa- 
tions of the most complicated sort are effected. 
In fact the whole infra-cortical tone is perhaps 
modified, and profound changes in circulation 
and the relative receptivity of various sense 
organs may result. Nor are these sub-con- 
scious changes devoid of their secondary in- 
fluence on consciousness. 

The theory of consciousness which seems 
best to conform to the conditions of brain 
structure and its observed unity is that each 
conscious state is an expression of the total 
equilibrium of the conscious mechanism, and 
that intercurrent stimuli are continually shift- 
ing the equilibrium from one to another class 
of activities. In other words, the sensation 
accompanying a given colour presentation is 
not due to the vibrations in the visual centre 
in the occipital lobe, but to the state of cortical 
equilibrium or the equation of cortical excite- 
ment when that colour stimulus predominates. 
Previous vestigial excitements and co-ordina- 
tions with the data from other cortical centres 


all enter into the conscious presentation. As 
the wave of excitation passes from the visual 
centre to other parts, the proportional partici- 
pation of other centres increases, producing 
a composite containing more distantly related 
elements. 

What the exact nature of the infra-conscious 
processes in the thalamus, &c., is, may never 
become wholly clear. The stimuli from the 
organ of sense are said to be organized for 
presentation to the cortical centres. A very 
important function also is the proper provision 
for the complex reflex co-ordinations. Removal 
of any centre or area impairs the equilibrium, 
and so, aside from suppressing the function 
of the destroyed organ, alters the ‘tone’ of 
consciousness. 

The existence of non-functioning cells or 
portions from which new neurocytes may 
develop on occasion, is rendered probable by 
the data of histogenesis and by the occurrence 
of functional substitution. 

That the cerebellum does not participate in 
the psychical, emotional, or generative func- 
tions has been made probable by recent 
experiments, That it has no direct relation 
to the fifth or eighth nerve roots seems 
likely, although some connection with the 
vestibular apparatus is conceded. 

The direct effect of injury to or disease of 
the entire cerebellum is disturbance of motor 
equilibrium and co-ordination evidenced by 
imperfect station and locomotion without 
notable reduction of motor power. Astasia, 
or unsteadiness of head, trunk, and limbs, is 
permanent. Injury confined to the median 
lobe produces similar symptoms, but less pro- 
nounced, while unilateral injury affects the 
equilibration of the same side. Section of the 
peduncles of one side produces essentially 
the same effects as destruction of the corre- 

onding lateral lobe of the cerebellum. 
Section of the middle peduncles results in 
atrophy of the nucleus pontis of the opposite 
side and the connecting pons fibres. There is 
evidence that removal of one half of the cere- 
bellum increases the excitability of the opposite 
cerebral hemisphere. 

The medulla oblongata participates largely 
in the reflex functions of the spinal cord, but 
is pre-eminently the locus of the primary 
centres of special sense. Here, too, the 
centres of the vagus nerve provide for vital 
co-ordinations. The term ‘vital node,’ though 

haps an anatomical fiction, expresses the 
intimate co-ordinations between the centres 
for vascular, respiratory, and digestive fune- 
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tions in centres immediately adjacent to the 
floor of the metacoele. The psychical impor- 
tance of these centres lies in their intimate, 
though obscure, relation to the emotions. The 
anatomical basis for this connection is, as yet, 
wholly unknown. 

For discussion of the phylogeny of the Brain, 
see NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

V. COMPARATIVE Anatomy.—Comparisons 
of the human brain with that of brutes are 
made in various ways, the relations of mere 
volume or weight being untrustworthy. In 
general, it is obvious that the extent to which 
consciousness has been interpolated in the 
cycle of nervous processes increases as we 
ascend the scale. ‘The area of cortex devoted 
to the immediate spheres of the sense organs 
is surprisingly great in lower vertebrates. 
The lowest of the special senses (smell) is 
found to occupy a relatively enormous pro- 

ion of the cortex in reptilia, and even in 
marsupials such a disproportion is conspicuous. | most recent, on nerve-cells and their relations. 
It is only in higher mammals that a large pro- H. ©. Bastian, The Brain as an Organ of Mind 
portion of the cortex seems to have been} ges 
reserved for correlations of higher orders.|Brourzrew, Die Leitungsbahnen im Gehirn und 
The apparent absence of a callosum in mar- | Riickenmark moen 1884). L. Branca, Functions 
epi aa morphclogienl miber than rns Su Brg Aisan Gans 
functional bearing, for the associational fibres | E, Burssavp, Aastouie dk cerveau de l’homme (Paris, 
proper to the callosum pass via the pre-|18ọ3). A. Broca, Anatomie descriptive des circon- 
commissure. In the estimation of the position | volutions cérébrales, Gaz. hebdom., xxxviii (1891). 
of a brain type in the scale, use is made of Es ae oopan eres a the sanin 
oertain indices. The occipital and parietal The Complete Weekes of Ge Bima Corcbram 
indices are the distances along the mesal | and their Significance in connection with the Growth 
margin of the hemisphere intercepted by the | of the Hemisphere, J. of Anat. and Physiol, xxiv 
intersection of the external paricto-cccipital | (1890) ; The Surface Anatomy of the Cerebral Hemi- 
fissure and the central Rolandic fissure respec- ass Cente ore of Toth Irish es 
tively, measuring from the occipital pole in the | determining the Weigh of th "Brain ta differen 

h J 2 g eight of the Brain in different 

first cuse, and from the occip.to-parietal inter- | Races of Men, Philos. Trans. (1869). C. DEBIERRE, 
section in the other; the measurements being | S9" les anomalies des circonvolutions du cerveau 
in hundredths of the entire length along the 
dorsal margin of the hemisphere. A table of 
such measurements is given as follows :— 


in the occipital portion of the border, whereas 
in high apes the amount of increase is smaller. 
Only Primates, which alone possess well- 
developed occipital lobes, exhibit transitory 
fissures of the cerebrum. The cuneus in 
certain abnormal conditions of the human 
brain resembles that of apes. 

The insula is larger in the male than in 
the female, and in the European than in 
lower races, In the relations of the insula 
and its opercula the embryonic conditions in 
man resemble those of apes. Of. INDEX 
(cephalic), and ANTHROPOID. 

i ure: Excellent literature lists will be found 
in Souwatzx's Neurologie, in Quarn’s Anatomy, in 
Amer. Textbook of Physiol. (Philadelphia, 1896), and 
in most of the other general works cited below, 
Eprveerr’s Berichte published in Schmidt's Jahrb. 
and MERKEL und Bonyzr’s Ergebnisse give com- 
ago annual summaries, L. F. BARKER, The 

erv. Syst. and its Constituent Neurones (New 
York, 1899 ; 1122 pp., 683 figs.), is an excellent and 
comprehensive digest of the literature, especially the 


de Vhomme, ©. R. Soc, de Biol, fii (1891). 
Désening, Anatomie des centres nerveux, i (Paris, 
1895). H. H. Donatpson, Anatomical Observations 
on the Brain and Sense Organs of the Blind Deaf- 
mute, Laura Bridgman, Amer. J. of Psychol., iii, iv 


Human. {tee The Growth of the Brain (Londun and 

months O. index, 18-8; P. index, 28-5 ew York, 1895), T. Dwiont, Remarks on the 

(ii SP3 Sn pan g6 gag | Brain of a Distinguished Man, Proc. Amer, Acn, Soi, 
7 K 5 20-7 ae xiii (1887). L. Epinoxn, Vorlesungen über die ner- 
At term » 20-8 a 257 vösen Cen des n und der Thiere, 
Ary ree a 232 » š% 5th ed. (1896, trana., 1899). Exnen, Zur Keuntniss 
te ma aa r4 25-5 vom feineren Baue der Grosshirnrinde, Wien, Sitz- 
ungsb., IIL Abth., Ixxxiii (1881). Fenrir, The Func- 

Apes. tions of the Brain, and el. (London, 1886), E, FLATAU, 

Orang m 232 F 21-3 Atlas of the Hunan Brain and Description of the 
Chimpanzee k 242 199 Course of the Nervo Fibres, trans, by Nathan and 
Hamadryas » 295 > 2œ§ | CBW (Glagow, 1894). P. Fuzcusio, Dio Leitungs- 
Cynocephalus es 297 d pees | bahnen ito Gehirne und Ruickenmarke des Menschen 
acaque ° 310 t 19-0 teat? Ba ii mri ER Recturaterede 
Cebus 1 ' . Foster, 'extbook of Physiol., 
ae. » 906 |3ih ed. (London and New York, 1891). Garam. 


In low apes there is an enormous increase AN. Ganptatan, aratonse So ye aie 
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l'homme, and ed. (Louvain, 1 
suchungen über den feineren 
peripherischen Nervensystems, trans. from the Italian 


7). C. Goror, Unter- 
m des centralen und 


(Jena, 1894). B. v. GUDDEN, Gesammelte und 
hinterlassene Abhandlungen ( Wiesbaden, 1889). D. J. 
Hamaton, On the Corpus Callosum in the Adult 
Human Brain, J. of Anat. and Physiol., xix 
(1885); On the Corpus Callosum in the Embryo, 
Brain, viii (1885) H. Hep, Die centrale Gehör- 
leitung, Arch. f. Anat. u. Physiol—Anat. Abth. 
(1893); other papers on the medulla and the quadri- 
gemina, same periodical (1891-3), in Neurol. Centralbl. 
aar and in Abhandl. d. kgl. siichs. Gesell. d. Wiss. 
(1892). J. Henig, Handbuch der Nervenlehre des 
Menschen, and ed, (Braunschweig, 1879). HER- 
Mann, Handb, d. Physiol. (1879). ©. L. HERBIOK, 
Illustrations of the Architectonic of the Cerebellum, 
J. of Compar. Neurol., i (1891), and The Histogenesis 
of the Cerebellum, ibid., v (1895); numerous other 
— in the same amen ee ). Hervé, 
circonvolution de Broca, Thèse (Paris, 1888). 
A. Hut, The Plan of the Central Nervous System 
(Cambridge, 1885). W. Hrs, Zur allgemeinen Mor- 
phologie des Gehirns, Arch. f. Anat. u, Physiol. — 
Anat. Abth. (1892). S. Honxaozr, Vergleichend- 
anatomische Untersuchungen über den Fornix (Zürich, 
1891). T. H. Huxuxy, On the Brain of Ateles pa- 
niscus, Proc. Zool. Soc. R A. v. KÖLLIKEB, 
Handb, d. Gewebelehre Menschen, ii (Leipzig, 
1896). W. Krause, Über Gehirngewichte, Allg. 
Wien. med. Zeit. (1888); and Int. Monatssch. f. 
Anat. u. Physiol., v (1888). LANGLEY AND GRÜN- 
BauM, On the Degenerations resulting from Re- 
moval of the Cerebral Cortex and Corpora Striata 
in the Dog, J. of Physiol., xi (189+). Luys, Nou- 
velles recherches sur la structure du cerveau et 
Vayencement des fibres blanches cérébrales: L'Encé- 
phale (1884), J. MarsHatt, Relations between 
the Weight of the Brain and its Parts and the 
Stature and Mass of the asi Sr Man, J. of Anat. 
and Physiol., xxvi (1892); The Brain of the late 
George Grote, with Comments an Observations ou 
the g ioe Brain and its Parts generally, J. of 
Anat. and Physiol, xxvii (1892). TH. MEYNERT, 
Psychiatry, trans, by Sachs (1885); also art. Brain, 
in Stricker's Histol. (1879); Das Gesaimtgewicht 
und die Teilgewichte des Gehirnes, &c., Vtljsch. A 
Psychol, (1867). G. Mixoazzant, Il Cervello in rela- 
zione con i Fenomeni psichici; Studio sulla Morfologia 
degli Emisferi cerebrali dell’ Uomo (Turin, 1895). 
Monakow, several works bearing apay on the 
optic connections in Arch. f. Psychol. 1889, 1892, 
1895). H. Munx, Uber den Hund ohne Grosshirn, 
Arch, f. Anat. u. Physiol,—Physiol. Abth. (1894). 
H. Osersremgn, Anleitung beim Studium des Baues 
der nervésen Centralorgane im gesunden und kranken 
Zustande, 3rd ed. (Leipzig, 18 6), Eng. trans. of 
earlier ed., Philadelphia (1890) ; Die neueren Forsch- 
ungen auf dem Geb'et des Centralnervensystems, 
kritisch beleuchtet, Wien. med. Wochen., xlv (1895). 
H, F. Ossorx, The Origin of the Corpus Callowum ; 
a Contribution upon the Cerebral Commissures of the 
Vertebrata, Morphol. Jahrb., xii (1887). _E. Pusa- 
TERI, Sulla fine Anatomia del Ponte di Varolio 
nell’ Uomo, nota prelim., Riv. di Patol. Nerv. © 
Ment., i (1896), A. Racpgr, Lehrb. d. Anat. des 
Menschen, 4th ed., ii, Abth. II (Leipzig, 1894). 
Reference d-Book of the Medical Sciences, Wm. 
Wood & Co., articles by Browning, Wilder, Spitzka, 
Baker, Herrick, and others, G. Rerzius, Biol 
Untersuch. (Stockholm, 1875-95); Atlas of the 
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Brain. J. V. Romow, Zur Anatomie der Him. 

windungen bei den Primaten (Miinchen, 1884). HL 

Sacus, Vorträge über den Bau und die This 

des Grosshirns (7894). E. A. SCHAEFER, Spinal 

and Brain, iii, Part I of Quain’s Anatomy, 10th ed. 

893). _Sourrr, Lehrb. 
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of Physi xi (1890), 0. SNELL, 
Die Abhängigkeit des Hirngewichtes von dem 
Körpergewicht und den geistigen Fähigkeiten, Arch. 
f. Psychiat., xxiii (1891); Das Gewicht des Gebirnes, 
Münch. med. Wochensch, (1892). E. O. Sprrzi 
Architecture and Mechanism of the Brain, J. 
Nerv. and Ment. Dis. (1878 f.). Tormanp, Le 
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(1888). W.Turvge, The Convolutions of the Human 
Cerebrum (Edinburgh, 1866); The Convolutions of 
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The Outer Cerebral Fissures of Maniatis, ially 
of the Carnivora, and the Limits of their Homologies, 
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GLOSSARY OF BRAIN ANATOMY, 


The cross-references in SMALL CAPITALS refer to 
other topics in the Dictionary, those in Roman type 
to other terms in this glossary. ] 


Afterbrain. The medulla oblongata, 

‘Ala Cinerea, The thin dorsal wall of the meta- 
coele wiere it joins the veluin caudale, 

Alar Plate. One of the regions of the medullary 
tube. The longitudinal zone on either side near the 
base from which arise the sensory nerve roots, 

Alveus. ‘The fibrous layer of the ventricular sur- 
face of the gyrus hippocampus, 

Ammonshorn: see veal pate de 

‘Ansa Lentiformis. libres from the putamen of 
the nucleus lentiformis wh.ch, instead of 
through the internal Soni; pass near the base 

us, 


Fibres forming am arch 
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superficially to the cerebral peduncles and ventrad of 
the A, lentiformis; the ‘ substantia innominata.’ 
Aqnaeductus Sylvii : see Iter. 
The middle one of the three mem- 
branes investing the brain. See Brain (Meninges), 


Arbor Vitae. The peculiar ramose appearance 
presented by a section of the cerebellum, which is due 
to the distribution of the white and grey matter. 

Area Olfactoria. The region on the ventral 
aspect of the hemispheres through which the olfactory 
retlasicne pass on their way to the hippocampus. 

Area Parolfactoria. The median aspect of the 
hemispheres cephalad of the lamina terminalis and 
ventrad of the free cortex [Edinger]. 

Area Post-perforata: see Perforata. 

Area Preperforata: see Perforata. 

Aula. The remnant of the first embryonic vesicle 
which connects the third ventricle by way of the portae 
with the lateral ventricles. 

Axial Lobes. The solid masses of grey matter 
forming the massive part of the hemispheres in some 
low vertebrates. They contain the homologues of the 
striata and some additional undifferentiated structures, 

Axis, Cerebro-spinal: see Neuraxis. 

Basal Ganglia. The masses of grey matter below 
the cortex forming the terminal stations of the lower 
projection systems. The corpora striata [Edinger], or 


these bodies with the nuclei of the thalamus 
[many authors}, 
Basal Plate. One of the regions of the medul- 


lary tube, The longitudinal zone forming the median 
ventral portion (primarily membranous). 

Brachium Coniunctivam Cerebelli. The pre- 
peduncle. See Pedunculi Cerebelli. 

Brachium Inferius Cerebelli. The post- 
peduncle, See Pedunculi Cerebelli. 

Brachium Opticum. The central prolongation of 
the optic tracts, together with fibres from the cortex. 

Brachium Pontis. The medi-peduncle. See Pe- 
dunculi Cerebelli, 


Brachium Superius Cerebelli. The pre- 
peduncle, See Pedunculi Cerebelli, 

Broca’s Region, The cortical region near the 
Sylvian fissure associated with the function of speech, 

Bulb. The medulla oblongata, ly in com- 
poa, as bulbar paralysis; a term the use of which 


not to be commended. 
Bulbus Olfactorius., The protuberance from the 
hemisphere which receives the o net ‘nerve’ (more 


properly radix: see Radix Olfactorius). It consists of 


Caloar [Avis]. A protuberance into the caudal 
cornu of the lateral ventricle due 
of the cortex in the region of the fissura 


hippocampus minor. 

Canalis Centralis, The remnant of the cavity 
of the medullary tube of the em! and the con- 
tinuation within the spinal cord of ventricles, or 
coelia, of the brain. 

Capsules, The internal and external capsules are 
white bands between the nuclei lentiformis and cau- 
datue(capsulainterna) and ectally of the latter (capsula 
externa). The motor fibres from the parietal regions 
of the cortex are more or leas segregated within the 


internal capsule in accordance with their distribution 
in the cortex. See Corpus Striatum, 

Cauda Equina, The brush-like divergent cluster 
of fibres springing from near the caudal extremity of 
the spinal cord. 

Caudate Nucleus: see Corpus Striatum. 

Central Grey. Relatively undifferentiated grey 
matter which retains its primitive position near the 
ventricular surface. 

Centrum Semiovale. The oval mass of white 
matter in the dorsal region of the hemisphere dorsad 
of the insula, 

Cerebellum. The massive organ developed in the 
roof of the medulla by the concrescence of lateral 
masses. In man it is corrugated, lobed, and plicated 
in such @ way as to increase enormously its cortical 
layers, It is intimately connected with equilibration, 
in which function it is associated with the labyrinthine 
nerve from the in ear, 

Cerebrum, The paired body developed from the 
thickened parietes of the embryonic fore-brain, con- 
sisting of two hemispheres connected by commissural 


fibres. The organ par excellence of intelligence, voli- 
tion, and consciousness. 

Chiasma jonami); The cı 
decussation) of the optic nerves ventrally of the brain, 


See Nervous System (Cranial Nerves). 

Cingulum. A band of fibres in the gyrus forni- 
catus connecting the latter with the olfactory lobes. 

Circle of Willis, The polygonally arranged trunk 
of blood-vessels near the base of the brain (and within 
it), from which arise the more important arteries of 
the brain. See Bearn (Circulation), 

Choroid Plexus. An invagination into the brain 
ventricles of the pia, together with ependymal lining. 
Cf. Tela: see PLEXUS. 

Clark’s Column. A cellular column in the dorso- 
lateral region of the spinal cord connected by fibres 
with the cerebellum (= columna vesicularis). 

Glaustrum. A small layer of nerve cells em- 
bedded in the external capsule entally of the insula, 

Clava. A protuberance in the higher part of the 
funiculus gracilis containing the nucleus of the 
funiculus gracilis, 

Coelia. Cavities formed by the dilation of the 
original cavity of the medullary tube; the brain 
ventricles, See VENTRIOLE. 

Collicull, A pair of protuberances into the 
mesocoele in some lower animals. 

Columnae The two columnar masses of 
fibres from the corpus fornicis, leading thence to the 
thalamus and corpora mammillaria via tractus cortico- 
mammillaris, 

Columns : see special article on this topio, 

Commissure: see special article on this toplo, 

Gonarium : see Epiphy»is, 

Conus Terminalis, ‘The conical caadal portion 
of the spinal cord, extending into the filum terminale. 

Convolution: see Gyrus. 

_ Corona Radiata, The sum of the fibres connect- 
ing the cortex with lower centres and ing through 
the capsules of the corpus striatum, jmp refers 


to the appearance nted by the fibres as 
radiate from the striatum, 7 a 
Cornu 


distinguished as the cephalic (or an erior), caudal 
(or posterior), and ventral (or median or descending) 


cornus, 
(Corpora) Quadrigemina. The four paired 
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eminences upon the roof of the mammalian mesen- 
cephalon. The cephalic pair (pregeminum) are in the 
position of the tectum opticum of lower vertebrates. 

(Corpus) Callosum. The dorsal band of com- 
missural fibres connecting the cortex of the two 
hemispheres, especially (it is claimed) the regions 
supplying the corona radiata. 


yess Candicans: see Corpus Mammillare. 
Corpus} Dentatum: see Nucleus Dentatus. 
Corpus or Nucleus Ectomammillaris. That 
part of the mammillary lying laterad of the central 
cell cluster, 

Corpus Fornicis. The median (azygos) body 
formed by the fusion of the crura fornicis. It gives 
rise to the columnae fornicis ventrally. 

(Corpus) Geniculatum. A cell cluster on the 
lateral aspect of the thalamus connected with the 
optic fibre system, Two parts (laterale and mediale) 
are recognized. 

Corpus or ‘ ’ or Nucleus Habenulae. 
A paired mass of cells in the dorsal part of the 
thalamus (epithalamus) near the insertion of the 
epiphysis, 

Corpus or Nucleus Interpedunoularis. A cell 
cluster on the median ventral aspect of the brain 
base cephalad of the within the trigonum 
interpedunculare; the terminus of Meynert’s bundle. 

Corpus or Nucleus Mammillaris. A cluster of 
cells caudad of the infundibulum and within the 
tuber cinereum, ‘The inferior terminus of the 
columnae fornicis. 

[Corpus] Pineale: see Epiphysis. 

[Corpus] Restiforme. One of the caudal pe- 
duncles (post-peduneuli) of the cerebellum, forming 
a protuberance on the dorso-lateral aspect of the 
medulla, 

[Corpus] Striatum. The principal cell aggregate 
in the base of the hemisphere (see Basal Ganglia). 
The striata are composed of the caudate and lentiform 
nuclei, which are separated by the internal capsule 
(q. ¥.). The striata are represented in the axial lobes 
of lower animala 

Corpus Subthalamicum or Corpus Luysi: see 
Nucleus Subthalamicus. 

(Corpus) Trapezoideum. Transverse decussating 
fibres of the ventral part of the medulla connecting 
the auditory nuclei of the one side with the lemniscus 
tract of the other, 

Cortex Cerebelli. The superficial layers of grey 
matter of the cerebellum. 

Cortex Cerebri. The external layer of the 
mantle part of the hemisphere, composed chiefly of 
cells and their processes, and containing the centres 
for the voluntary motions and sensations. The organ 
of consciousness, 

Crura Cerebri: see Pedunculi Cerebri. 

Orura Fornicis. The fibres of the fornix which 
connect the hippocampal region with the median 
corpus fornicis, 

Crusta: see Pes Pedunculi. 

Culmen. One of the lobules of the vermis oere- 
belli on the dorsal aspect. 

Gunens, A triangular lobe of the mesal cortex 
bounded by the fissura parieto-occipitalis and the 
fissura caloarina. 

Decussatio Cerebelli Ventralis. Fibres which 
cross in the middle line near the ventral aspect of the 
cerebellum, The exact components of this decussa- 
tion remain to be made out, 

Decussation. The number of decussations is very 
great, See special article on this topic. 


Deiter’s Cells, The constituent elements of the 
neuroglia. 

Deiter’s Nucleus. A cell cluster dorsally ofsthe 
acustic nucleus in the lateral part of the medulla. 

Diacoele. The third VenTRICLE (q.v.). 

Diencephalon. The thalamus. 

Dorsal Plate. One ofthe regions of the medullary 
tube. That longitudinal zone forming the dorsal 
region, usually membranous and in some segments 
plexiform. 

Dorsal Sac: see Paraphysis, 

Dorso-median Fasciculus: see Fasciculus Longi- 
tudinalis Dorsalis. 


Dura (Mater). Theouter membrane of the brain, 
See Brain (Meninges). 

Embolus. A mass of grey matter in the cere- 
bellum mesally of the nucleus dentatus, 

Encephalon. The brain, 

Endyma: see Ependyma. 

Epencephalon. The cerebellum. 

. Bpendyma. The (originally ciliated) lining mem- 
brane of the coelia, 

Epiphysis, The median projection from the dor- 
sal wall of the epithalamus caudad of the supra-commis- 
sure. Cf. PanteTaL ORGAN. 

Epistriatum. One of the parts of the axial lobe 
of some low vertebrates. 

Epithalamus. The dorsal part of the thalamus 
containing the nucleus habenulae and other cell groups. 

Palx ([Cerebri]. A vertical projection of the 
dura occupying the longitudinal fissure between the 
cerebral hemispheres, 

Fascia Dentata. The gyrus dentatus. 

Fasciculus Communis. A longitudinal fibre 
system of the medulla of the lower vertebrates, cun- 
tributing one of the sensory components to the crinial 


nerves. Probably represented by the fase. solitarius 
of the mammals. Boe Nervous System (Cranial 
Nerves). 


Fasciculus Longitudinalis Dorsalis. A tract 
of longitudinal! fibres collected ventrally of the ven- 
tricle, appearing near the region of the nuclei of the 
third and fourth nerves and extending through the 
medulla into the spinal cord. 

Fasciculus Retrofiexus: see Tractus Habenulo- 
interpeduncularis = Meynert’s bundle. 

Pasciculus Solitarius: see Tractus Solitarius, 

Fibrae Arcuatae. Transverse fibresin the medulla. 
Twoportionsarerecognized—the externae, lying ectally 
of the trapezoideum near the ventral surface, and the 
internae, more deeply situated than the trapezoideum. 

Fillet: see Lemniscus. 

Filum Olfactorium. One of the fibre bundles of 
the radix olfactorius (q. v.). 

Filum Terminale. The slender caudal prolonga- 


tion of the spinal cord. 

Fimbria, The fibrous zone at the ventral edge of 
the hippocampus, 

Fissura. A furrow of the cortex. Frequently 


used interchangeably with sulcus, The German No- 
menclature Cuinmission to limit the term 
fissure to the more deeply fnolsed sulci of the cerebrum 
or cerebellum, This distinction is inconstant and 
leads to confusion, A more satisfac distinction 
would be to restrict the term fissure to the cerebrum, 
and sulcus to the cerebellum, thus embodying in the 
name a locative index. For the terminology of the 
fissures see the figures, 

Flechsig's Tract. The direct cerebellar tract, or 
dorso-lateral tract of the cord; an ascending tract 
lying dorsally of Gower’s Tract (q. v.). 
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Flocoulus. One of the lateral projections of the 
cerebellum, A subordinate portion forms the para- 


floccylus, 

Fluid, Cerebro-spinal. A clear fluid, somewhat 
resembling lymph, filling the brain ventricles and the 
subarachnoid space. 

Folium Vermis, One of the lobuli of the median 
lobe of the cerebellum, lying on its dorsal surface. A 
modern usage applies the term folium generically for 


gyri of the nia oib limiting the Pariser of | the 


gyrus to the cerebrum, 

Foramen of Magendi, An opening the 
dorsal roof of the medulla communicating with the 
subarachnoid 


Foramen of Monro: see Portae, 

Forceps. That portion of the callosal fibres cloth- 
ing the caudal cornu of the lateral ventricles. 

Fore-brain: see Prosencephalon. 

Fornix. A complicated fibre system connecting 
the hippocampus with other parts of the brain. See 
Columnae, Corpus and Crura Fornicis, and Fimbria. 

Fossa Sylvii. The poe rere in the lateral as] 
of the cortex cerebri in which the insula is situa’ 

Fovea Limbica. A depressed line separating the 
caren dinner of the ventral pr 9 the hemi- 
m the pallium proper, 

e of the regions of the 
medullary tube, A longitudinal zone on either side 
of the basal plate containing the origins of the motor 


nerves, 

Puniculus Cuneatus. The medullary continua- 
tion of the column of Burdach of the spinal cord. 

Funiculus Gracilis, The medullary continua- 
tion of the column of Goll of the spinal cord. A terete 
fibre bundle inimediately adjacent to the dorso-median 
line of the medulla. 

Ganglion: see special article on this topic. For 
many current descriptive terms beginning with gan- 
glion see Nucleus, 

Gasser’s 
the fifth cranial nerve. 

Genu. A purely descriptive term indicating the 
abrupt flexure of an organ or tract, as the genu of the 
root fibres of the seventh nerve, or the genu corporis 


The ganglion on the root of 


Glomerulus Olfactorius. One of the tes 
of fibres formed by the intermingling of the terminal 
arborizations of the olfactory radices (‘nerves’) with 
the dendrites of the mitral cells of the olfactory bulb 
(pero). See Radix Olfactorius, 

Goll’s Column, The median dorsal bundle of the 
cord which is continued into the medulla as the 
funiculus gracilis. 

Gower's Tract. A tract from the spinal cord to 
the cerebellum; the ascending antero-lateral tract of 
the cord. By some authors regarded as going to the 
cerebrum as well ax to the cerebellum, 

Gyrus. One of the folds or convojutions between 
the fissures of the cerebral cortex. A gyrus of the 
cerebellum may conveniently be distinguished as a 
folium, For terminology of the gyri see the 


res, 

Habenuls or Habena: see Nucleus Habenulae. 

Hemisphere. One of the lateral halves of the 
cerebrum. Also applied to the lateral lobes of the 
cerebellum, except the vermis, 

Hind-brain. The cerebellum or the cerebellum 
and pons; sometimes also applied to the cerebellum 
and medulla or to the medulla alone. 

Hippocampus. The oornu ammonis or casudo- 
median portion of the cerebral ourtex, which is curiously 


conduplicate and partly rolled by a reverse curve into 
the ventricle. The osmotic cortical region, 


Hippocampus minor: see Calcar, 
Horn: see Cornu, 
Hypophysis. A composite body formed by the 


union of an outgrowth of the mucous membrane of 
the fauces with a process from the infundibulum. 


Hypothalamus, The ventral portion of the thala- 
mus, including the infundibulum. Contrasted with 
epithalamus, 

Infundibulum, The ventral projection of the 


h; alamus with the corresponding portion of the 


diacoele. The hypophysis comes into relation with 
the brain at this point. 
Insula {Reili}. A submerged gyrus lying in the 


Sylvian fossa, and protected (in man) by the opercula, 
Isthm 


as. ‘The constricted part of the brain imme- 
diately cephalad of the cerebellum. 
Iter. e tube-like remnant of the second em- 


bryonic vesicle; the cavity of the mesencephalon, or 


mesocoele ; the aquaeductus Syl vii. 

Lamina Terminalis. That part of the median 
wall of the fore-brain which extends from the preoptic 
recess to the physis. It is supposed to contain 
the morphological front, or cephalic extremity, of the 
nerve tube. See Neuropore. 

Laqueus: see Lemniscus, 

Lemniscus. The fillet; a bundle of sensory fibres 
extending from the lateral aspects of the medulla to 
the mesencephalon. It contains ascending tracts from 
the several sensory nuclei uf the medullaand spinal cord. 

Limbic Lobe. The mesal part of the pallium and 
the ventral structures of the hemispheres, including 
the hippocampus, septum, gyrus fornicatus, parol- 
factory region, &c, All of these, acap S Mpa the 

rus fornicatus, seem to associa! with the 
olfactory function, 

Lingula, One ofthe lobes of the vermis cerebelli. 

Lobus. A term applied to poorly defined areas of 
the cerebrum ; a more extensive term than gyrus, aa 
frontal, temporal, occipital lobes, 

Lobus Olfactorius. The protuberance of the cere- 
brum, from which arises the pes olfactorius, 

Luys’ Body: see Nucleus Subthalamicus, 

Lyra (Davidis). A triangular median area be- 
tween the callosum and the corpus foruivis, 

Mantle: see Pallium, 

Mauthner’s Fibres. Large fibres in the spinal 
cord arising in cells connected with the roots of the 
eighth nerve. They are found in tailed amphibia and 
fishes, and are probably associated with the power of 
equilibrium in a fluid medium, 

Medulla Oblongata. The prolongation of the 
spinal cord cephalad which surrounds the metacoele, 
or chamber formed from the third embryonic vesicle, 
with the exception of the cerebellum, The pons is 
sometimes excluded, The medulla and cerebellam 
together constitute the rhombencephalon, The me- 
dullais primarily the seat of the nerve centres connected 


with the vital somatic 
Medullary tube. Fie embryonio nervous s; 


tem 
iod of ita development, immediately 
ination from the ectoderm, and while 
ng its primitivecharacter of an undifferen- 
tinted epithelial tube, 
Moninges: see BRAIN. 
A peta tet ws i emen i comprising = 
pors q tegmentum an e 
Mesocoele: soo Iter, oriee 
Mesostriatum. One of the into which the 
axial lobe of some vertebrates wa bese divided. 
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Metacoele. The fourth VENTRICLE (q. V.) 


Metathalamus. That part of the diencephalon 
forming the transition into the mesencephalon, 

Metencephalon, The cerebellum and pons; some- 
times also applied to the medulla or to both the cere- 
bellum and the medulla, 

Meynert’s Bundle: see Tractus Habenulo-inter- 
peduncularis, 

Mid-brain. The mesencephalon. 

Myclencephalon: see Neuraxis; also applied to 
th: medulla oblongata alone, 

WNeuraxis, The brain and spinal cord, or cerebro- 
spinal axia. 

Neuroblast. An immature nerve cell. Of. Neuro- 
cyte. 

Neurocyte. The mature nerve cell. See special 
article on this topic. 

Neuroglia. The supporting tissue of the neuraxis, 
See special article on this topic. 

Meuron: see Neurocyte. 

Neuropore. The point where the medullary tube 
communicates with the outer body surface at the 
cephalic extremity. A pointin the lamina terminalis, 
supposed to indicate the position of the neuropore, is 
termed the recessus neuroporicus (=lobus olfactorius 
impar, Kupffer). 

Nidulus: see NUCLEUS. 

Nidus [Avis]. A depression on the ventral sur- 
face of the cerebellum, Nidus is also used as a 
synonym for NuoLEus (q. v.) 

Nodulus. One of the ventro-mesal projections of 
the cerebellum. 

Naclens: see special article on this topic. 

Nucleus Ambiguus. ‘The ventral motor nucleus 
of the vagus nerve. 


Nucleus Amygdalae. A mass of cells at the j corpora 


union of the parietal lobe of the hemisphere with the 
thalamus; probably associated with the olfactory 
apparatus, 

Nucleus Arcuatus. A cell cluster associated with 
the fibrae arcuatae of the medulla. 

Nucleus Candatus: see Corpus Striatum. 

Nucleus Dentatus. A cluster of nerve cells in 
the ventro-lateral parts of the vermis cerebelli. 

Nucleus Funiculi Cuneati, The terminal nucleus 
of the column of Burdach. 

‘Wucleus Funiculi Gracilis, The terminal nucleus 
of the column of Goll. 

Nucleus Globosus. A mass of nerve cells in the 
ventral part of the cerebellum mesally of the embolus. 

Nucleus Habenulae. A cell cluster near the roof 
of the diacoele (third ventricle) near the origin of the 
epiphysis. 

Nucleus Lentiformis or Nucleus Lenticularis: 
see Corpus Striatum, 

Nucleus Niger. A cellular stratum of the mesen- 
cephalon between the pes pedunculi and the tegmen- 
tum ; the substantia were Sémmeringi. 

Nucleus Pontis. A cell cluster in the pons dorsally 
of the pyramids and serving as a switch-station between 
the latter and the cerebellum. 

Nucleus Ruber. An important cell cluster in the 
cephalic part of the tegmentum (mesencephalon). 

Nucleus Subthalamicus or Luysi. A 
mass of nerve cells in the caudal part of the thalamus 
near the nucleus ruber and closely prenan Y with the 
nucleus niger, which replaces it in the pes 

Nucleus Tegmenti. A cell cluster oy my wa 
ventral part of the cerebellum. 

Nucleus Trapezoideus. Cells in the corpus 
trapezoideum, 


Oblongata: see Medulla. 

Olfactory Lobe: see Lobus Olfactorius ; sometimes 
also applied to the olfactory bulb. 

Olives. A series of corrugated la: of gra: 
matter in the ventral of the ea Sect 
with the fillet and llum. They are derived from 
Sals R of the walls of the primitive medullary 
tul 

Opercula. Lip-like folds of cortex walling in the 
Sylvian fossa and covering the insula. 

Optic Lobes. The homologues of the cephalic 
pair of corpora quadrigemina as seen in various lower 
vertebi ates, 

Pallium. The brain mantle, or roof of the pros- 
encephalon; it contains the cortex in higher brains, 
but is membranous in some fishes. 

Paracoele, The lateral VENTRICLE (q.v.), 

Paraphysis. An evagination of the membranous 
roof of the fore-brain cephalad of the velum transe 
versum. Some recent writers denominate this the 
‘preparaphysis’ to distinguish it from a similar 
evagination of the tela between the velum transversum 
and the supra-commissure, the ‘ post-paraphysis.’ The 
latter is more properly termed ‘ dorsal sac’; it is the 
Zivbelpolster of the Germans. The morphological 
significance of these structures is intimately bound up 
with that of the epiphysis and PABIETAL ORGAN (q. v.). 

Pedunculi Cerebelli. Three pairs of fibre bundles 
connecting the cerebellum with the other parts of the 
brain. The cephalic pair (prepeduncles, or brachia 
conjunctiva cerebelli anterior) can be followed 
cephalad to the tegmentum ; the medi-pedunculi (bra- 
chia pontis, or processi cerebelli ad pontem) decussate 
ventrally, furming the pons; while the post-pedunculi 
(brachia conjunctiva cerebelli posterior) form the 
restiformia. 

Pedunculi Cerebri. The compact fibre bundles 
connecting the hemispheres with the lower centres 
and appearing as convergent prominences on the 
ventral surfaces of the mesencephalon. See Pes Pedun- 
culi, 

Perforata or Perforated Space. An area in 
which numerous blood-vessels enter the brain, The 
two most im tare the preperforata in the area 
olfactoria and the post-perfurata in the trigonum 
interpedunculare. 

Pero Olfactorius. The ectal portion of the olfactory 
bulb. including the glomerules and mitral cell zone; 
the formatio bulbaris of some authors, 

Pes Olfactorius. The ental part of the olfactory 
bulb. 

Pes Pedunculi. The pedunculi cerebri in their 
course through the mesencephalon where they appear 
on the ventral aspect leaving between them the tri- 
gonum interpedunculi, 

Pia [Mater]. The inner membrane of the brain. 
See Bram (Meninges). 

Pillars of the Fornix: see Columnae Fornicis, 

Pineal: see bg a ar 

Pituitary: see 

Plexus. An jai airn of nerves outside the 
brain, See special article on this topic. 

Plexus Choroideus: see Choroid Plexus, 

Pons (Varolii]. The bundle of transverse fibres 
crossing the ventral aspect of tle medulla near its 
cephalic end and composed largely of the middle 
peduncle fibres of the cerebellum, 

Portae. The two openings from the aula into the 
lateral ventricles, 

Post-geminum. The caudal pair of corpora quad- 
rigemina. 
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Pregeminum. The cephalic pair of corpora quad- 
rigemina, 

Prosencephalon. The secondary fore-brain, in- 
cluding the striata, 

Psalterium, The commissura hippocam 

Pseudocoele. A remnant of the original cleft 
separating the two cerebral hemispheres included 
between the two laminae of the septum, the fifth 
ventricle. 

Pulvinar. A tuberosity of the dorso-lateral aspect 
of the thalamus belonging to the optic system and 
associate! with the geniculatum. 

Purkinje’s Cells. Large, globose cells charac- 
teristic of the cerebellar cortex. 

Putamen. A dist'nct part of the nucleus lentiformis. 

Pyramids: see Tractus Cortico-<pinalis, 

Radiatio Strio-thalamica. Fibres connecti 
the striatum (caudate nucleus) and the thalamio an 
mesencephalic nuclei. 

Radiatio Thalamo-occipitalis (= Optic Badin- 
tion or Gratiolet’s Bundle). A tract from the 
primary optic centres (geniculata, &c.) to the cortex 
about the cuneus. 

Radix: see special article on this topic. 

Radix Olfactorius. The so-called olfactory nerve, 
which is now supposed by some to consist of the root 
portion only, the ganglion being scattered in the 
mucous membrane of the nose; formerly, however, 
often applied to the tractus ulfactorius, 

Eaphe. A continuous decussation in the median 
plane of the medulla. 

Eecessus Infundibularis. The cavity of the 
infundibulum ; a part of the diacoele. 

Recessus Mammillaris. The projection of the 
diacovle invo the mammillary region of the thalamus. 

Recessi Post- and Pre-optici. Tlie projections 
of the diacoele caudad and cephalad of the chiasm. 

Bhinencephalon. Tie olfactory bulb and tractus ; 
sometimes also extended to include the lobus olfac- 
torins, 

Bhombencephalon. The medulla, pons, and cere- 
bellum. 

Saccus Vascnlosus. A vascular plexiform pro- 
trusion of the ventro-mesal wall of the thalamus, in 
some animals caudad of the hypophysis and between 
that body and the manimillaria. 

Septum | Pellucidum]. The thin median partition 
separating the hemispheres cephalad of the aula. It 
contains the pseudocoele. 

Spongioblast. One of the epithelium cells which 
constitute the embryonic nerve tube and give rise to 
the ependyma and neuroylia of the adult. 

Stem. All of the brain except the pallium and 
the cerebellum, 

Stratum Lucidum. The middle zone of the gyrus 
hippocampi, 

Stratum Zonale (Fratan), The superficial 
fibre layer on the dorsal aspect of the thalamus, 

Striae Acusticae. Transverse fibres connecting the 
accessury acustic nucleus of one side with the lem- 
niscus of the other, 

Strine Lancisil; Fibres which connect the hip- 
pocampus with the lobus olfactorius by way of the 
dorsal surface of the callosum. 

Striae Medullares: see Strine Acusticae, 

Subarachnoid Space. The between the 
arachnoid and the pia and in communication with the 
brain ventricles through the foramen of Magendi. 

Substantia Gelatinosa (Rolandi). An area of 
the spinal cord near the apex of the dorsal cornu and 
fa the path of the root fibres. 


Substantia Nigra [Sömmeringi]: see Nucleus 


Substantia Perforata: see Perforata, 

Substantia Rectioularis. The region beginning 
in the tegmentum at the level of the nucleus ruber 
and extending caudad into the medulla ventrally of 
the ventricle, 

Sulcus: see Fissura. 

Sylvian Fossa: see Fossa Sylvii. 

Taenia Thalami. A slender band of fibres con- 
necting the hip pus with the habenulae. 

Tapetum, Fibres clothing the caudal and ventral 
cornua of the lateral ventricles. ' 

Tectum Opticum. The roof of the mesencephalic 
ventricle in lower vertebrates. Its place is largely 
occupied by the cephalic pair of the corpora quadri- 
gemina in mammals, 

Tegmentum, The infra-ventricular region of the 
mesencephalon dorsad of the pes pedunculi. 

Tela (Choroidea], A membranous part of the 
roof of the brain, especially the roof of the thalamus 
and Poot adjacent, from which the choroid plexus is 
developed. See PLEXUS. 

Telencephalon: see Prosencephalon, 

Tentorium [Cerebelli]. A transverse projection 
of the dura lying between the cerebrum and the cere- 
bellum, 

Terma: see Lamina Terminalis, 

Thalamus., The walls of the diencephalon. Di- 
vided into hypo-, meta-, and epi-thalamus, The tha- 
lamus contains many important primary sensory 
centres. 

Tonsilla. Lobes on the ventral aspect of the 
cerebellum laterally of the uvula, 

Torus Longitudinalis. A paired ridge on either 
side of the medial line of the tectum, projecting into 
the mesencephalic ventricle, in fishes. 

Torus Semicircularis. Lateral epertne from 
the walls of the mesencephalic ventricle in fishes, 

Tracts. Bundles of tibres with a common origin 
and destination. The list below is incomplete, and 
where the name contains the termini no description is 
added. 

Tractus Acustico-spinalis. Mauthner's fibres. 

Tractus Acustico-teoctalis, Part of lemniscus, 

Tractus Bulbo-corticalis. Olfactory radiation. 
Tractus Bulbo-epistriatious, Olfactory radia- 
tion, 

Tractus Cerebello-olivaris. 

Tractus Cerebello-spinalis. Flechsig's tract. 

Tractus Corebello-tegmentalis, 

Tractus Cortico-epistriaticus, 

Tractus Cortico-habenularis, Taenia thalami in 
part, 


Tractus Cortico-habenulo-ped 
Tractus Cortico-mammillaris: see Columnae 
Fornicis. 


Tractus Cortico-spinalis. The great motor 
paths from the cerebrum to the spinal cord and ap- 
pearing as pyramidal elevations on the ventral sur- 

of the medulla; the pyramids, 

Tractus Cortico-tegmentalis, 

Tractus Cortico-thalamious. 

Tractus Habenulo-interpedunoularis, Mey- 
nert’s bundle, 

Tractus Intermeđio-lateralis, The lateral cornu 


of the cord. 
Mammillo-peduncularis, 
Mucleo-cerebellaris. 


Tractus 
Tractus 
Tractus Occipito-mesencephalious, Optic radia- 
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Tractus Olfactorius Septi. 

Tractus Opticus. The fibres of the optic nerve 
as they spread out over the lateral aspect of the 
thalamus, 

Tractus Peduncularis Transversus. 

Tractus Septo-mesencephalicus, 

Tractus Solitarius. The common descending 
root of the vagus and glossopharyngeal nerves. 
Cf, Fasciculus Communis. 

Tractus Strio-lobaris. 

Tractus Tecto-bulbaris. 

Tractus Tecto- et Thalamo-spinalis. Part of 
lemniscus, 

Tractus Tecto-nuclearis. 

Tractus Tecto-spinalis. Part of lemniscus. 

Tractus Tecto-thalamicus. 

Tractus Tegmento-cerebellaris. 

Tractus Thalamo-bulbaris et -spinalis, Part of 
lemniscus. 

Tractus Thalamo-mammillaris. Vicq d’Azyr’s 
bundle. 

: — Vago-cerebellaris. Secondary vagus 
undle, 

Trigonum Interpedunculare, The triangular 
space between the pes pedunculi, 

Tuber Cinereum. An excrescence on the ventral 
aspect of the thalamus caudad of the infundi- 
bulum. 

Tuber Olfactorinm : see Bulbus Olfactorius. 

Unous. A protuberant part of the hippocampus ; 
the gyrus uncinatus. 

Uvula. One of the lobules on the ventral aspect 
ot the median lobe of the cerebellum. 

Valvula, A valve-like projection from the ce- 
phalic edge of the cerebellum at its union with the 
velum medullare cephale. 

Velum, A thin membranous state of the dorsal 
part of the walls of the medullary tube: ef. Tela, 
Especially Velum Medullare Cephale, the thin roof 
of the metacovle cephalad of the cerebellum; Velum 
Medullare Caudale, the thin roof of the metacoele 
caudad of the cerebellum; and Velum Transversum, 
a transverse fold of the tela extending into the 
diacoele. ‘The latter is commonly assumed as the 
arbitrary boundary between the prosencephalon and 
the diencephalon, 

Ventricles : see special article on this topic. 

Ventriculus Septi (Pellucidi] : see Pseudocoele. 

Vermis Cerebelli. The large median lobe of the 
cerebellum. 

Vicq d’Azyr’s Bundle: see Tractus Thalamo- 
mammillaria. 

Volvula, A massive projection of the cerebellum 
thrust within the mesencephalic ventricle of fishes. 
(Also called Valvula.) 

Worm: see Vermis, 


Zona Granulosa (Cort. Cerebelli]. The deeper 
layer of the cerebellum below the cells of Purkinje. 


Zona Molecularis (Cort, Cerebelli]. The peri- 
pheral layer of the cortex of the cer um in which 
the dendrites of the cells of eros y ramify, 

Zona Spongiosa. That part of the dorsal cornu 
of the cord between the zona terminalis and the 
substantia gelatinosa. 

Zona Terminalis, That region of the dorsal 
cornua of the spinal cord where the sensory nerve 
fibres enter, (m-B.) 


Bramantip: see Moon (in logic). 

Brandis, Christian August. (1790-1867.) 
German philosophical historian and authar. 
The son of a celebrated physician of the same 
name, he was born in Hanover, and died at 
Bonn ; co-operated with Emmanuel Bekker in 
editing a critical edition of Aristotle's works ; 
was secretary to King Otho in Greece. He 
was made professor of philosophy in Bonn 
University. His chief contributions to philo- 
sophy were historical works on Greek and 
Roman philosophy. 

Bravery: see COURAGE. 

Breathing [ME. brethen, to blow]: see 
RESPIRATION. 

Bridgewater Treatises. A series of 
eight monographs in Natural Theology, pub- 
lished between 1833 and 1840. 

Francis Henry, eighth earl of Bridgewater, 
who died in 1829, bequeathed £8,000 to the 
President of the Royal Society of London, 
which was to be paid to authors, selected by 
him, who should produce treatises on the 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God as mani- 
fested in creation. The works appended, 
though now of comparatively slight value, are 
of great interest as revealing the scope of 
Natural Theology before the enunciation of 
the doctrine of Evolution. 

The treatises are: Thomas Chalmers, Zhe 
Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral 
and Intellectual Condition of Man; John Kidd, 
The Adaptation of External Nature to the 
Physical Condition of Man ; William Whewell, 
Astronomy and General Physics considered 
with reference to Natural Theology; Charles 
Bell, The Hand, its Mechanism and Vital En- 
dowments as evincing Design; P. M. Roget, 
Animal and Vegetable Physiology considered 
with reference to Natural Theology; William 
Buckland, Geoloyy and Mineralogy considered 
with reference to Natural Theology ; William 
Kirby, The Habitsand Instincts of Animalswith 
reference to Nutural Theology; William Prout, 
Chemistry, Meteorology, and the Function of 
Digestion considered with reference to Natural 
Theology; Bablage’s so-called Ninth Bridge- 
water Treatise is associated with these. (R.M.W.) 

Bridgman, Laura, and Keller, Helen. 
Two blind deaf-mutes born and educated in 
the United States. 

A psychological study of the blind deaf- 
mute muy contribute largely to an under- 
standing of the relations of the senses to one 
another, and of the relation of sense endow- 
ment to intlectual achievement and general 
mental development. For all such develop- 
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ment language is of fundamental importance, 
serving as it does as the most effective chan- 
nel of communication, and as an aid to and 
medium of rational operations and of human 
sympathy. For the blind the oral forms of 
communication and the direct appreciation 
of sounds, supplemented by the significant 
experiences of touch and movement, furnish 
the materials for the elaboration of a psychic 
life differentiated from that of the seeing only 
by limitations of experience, the effects of 
which are not easy to describe or detect. 
For the deaf, even if dumb, the same service 
is as successfully, though very differently, per- 
formed by the world of letters and of art and 
by the visual interpretation of expression and 
conduct. In both, imitation, though re- 
stricted, is still a potent and comprehensive 
instructor. When both defects concur ia the 
same individual the psychological status is 
decidedly altered. Such persons are depen- 
dent for all possibilities of communication 
and education upon the tactual-motor group 
of sensibilities and modes of expression; for 
it is legitimate in this connection to ignore, 
not wholly, but nearly so, the sense avenues 
of taste and smell. That the tactual-motor 
senses may successfully and adequately serve 
as avenues of approach to a rich intellectual 
life is proven by what has been accomplished 
in the instruction of blind deaf-mutes. Of 
such Laura Bridgman and Helen Keller form 
the most notable instances. 

The significant facts regarding Laura Bridg- 
mun are as follows. Sue was born in posses- 
sion of the full quota of senses on December 
21, 1829, into a furmer’s family at Hanover, 
New Hampshire. She is described as a pre- 
cocious child who had acquired a considerable 
stock of words, when just after her second 
birthday she was stricken by a serious attack 
of scarlet fever. She remained for two years 
in a feeble condition ; her hearing was totally 
gone, and though slight tiaces of vision re- 
mained for a time, these had disappeared 
when her education was begun by S. G. 
Howe in 1837. Taste and smell were also 
markedly blunted. During the years pre- 
ceding her education she had used a very 
limited number of rudimentary natural sigus 
to indicate her most pressing wants, and had 
been taught to knit and to sew, and to per- 
form simple household duties. Howe began 
her instruction by pasting raised letters 
upon simple objects, such as a key, a spoon, 
a fork, a mug, and establishing by repeated 
feeling of the letiers and the ubjects an associa- 


tion betweeu them; from the word symbol 
he passed to letter symbols, using the raised 
letters on a movable board. Words could 
thus be formed, e.g. p-i-n for pin, and p-e-n 
for pen, and the ob,ects corresponding to the 
name be produced and felt, the shapes and 
uses of the object being already familiar. 
It was only after weeks of persistent practice 
at this puzzle or game-like performance that 
his pupil grasped the idea that the letters 
could be used as the names or symbols to 
stand for and in place of the objects. Then 
followed more easily, but still slowly, the 
signs of the manual alphabet (the signs being 
made in the child’s palm, and followed and 
repeated by her fingers), then writing, and 
reading raised print and ordinary writing ; 
and the path of education thus opened, though 
necessarily a slow one, was limited only by 
the general mental endowment and persis- 
tency of the pupil. At first nouns, then 
simple verbs and adjectives, were acquired, 
until a considerable vocabulary had been 
formed ; each addition at first requiring to 
be illustrated or interpreted directly or in- 
directly into tactual-motor terms. ‘Door 
open’ and ‘door shut,’ ‘light’ and ‘heavy,’ 
‘large’ and ‘small,’ ‘rough’ and ‘smooth, 
‘cold’ and ‘ warm,’ ‘ stand’ and ‘sit,’ ‘walk’ 
and ‘run,’ ‘in’ and ‘out,’ ‘ above’ and ‘below,’ 
and so on, were taught by associating the 
action or position or contrast of sensible 
qualities in the objects with the words as 
formed by the shapes of the component letters. 
When once reading was begun, the possibilities 
of information were extensively widened, and 
her mental processes participated more largely 
in the steps of normal acquisition. 

Miss Bridgman lived to be sixty years old, 
passing her days uneventfully, but in the 
enjoyment of a moderately full intellectual, 
emotional, and moral life. Her tastes were 
simple and domestic, and needlework occupa- 
tion filled much of her time. Quite naturally, 
for one largely dependent upon literature for 
language forms, her language, both spoken 
anıl written, reflected its book origin, and was 
rarely of a conversational type; her early 
stages of language acquisition were particularly 
significant as illustrations of thought pro- 
cesses in blind deaf-mutes and of their de- 
velopment, Neither brilliant nor markedly 
original, she acquired a fair acquaintance 
with literature, and aspired to some attempts 
at authorship ; these are dominated in the main 
by a conventional religious sentiment. She 
conducted an extensive correspondence and 
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prepared autobiographical aveounts of oer uxusual linguistic and literary ability; she 


experiences before instruction, and an interest- 
iug diary, She was never taught to speak, 
although she constantly made noises and 
attempted to develop her power of utterance. 
Her brain was made the subject of a detailed 
examination (see the paper by Donaldson, as 
cited below). 

Helen Keller was born June 27, 1880, at 
Tuscumbia, Alabama. Her ancestry on both 
sides is not without distinction; her father, 
Major A. H. Keller, held responsible political 
offices. Born with all her senses intact, she 
was deprived of sight and hearing, and totally 
so, by a serious illness which befell her at the 
age of eighteen months. Her other senses re- 
mained unimpaired. She has the enjoyment 
and advantage of a keen sense of taste and 
smell, and her physical health has always been 
excellent. Hereducation was begun in February, 
1887; during her first seven years she 
acquired a considerable knowledge of objects 
and their uses, but the only means of in- 
fluencing her or interpreting her wants was 
by a limited group of natural signs and 
gestures. The precocity, persistency, and 
general mental alertness which she has con- 
tinued to exhibit to a remarkable degree were 
probably influential throughout her early 
childhood. The first steps in language taken 
by her able teacher, Miss Sullivan, were 
similar to those used with Laura Bridgman, 
but the alacrity of her pupil, the readiness 
with which she grasped the notion that all 
things had names, and that these names could 
be indicated by movements of the fingers, 
rendered unnecessary many intermediate 
stages. Progress which in the case of Laura 
Bridgman was measured by days and weeks, 
was made by Helen Keller after hours, or at 
most within a few days. Thus she had soon 
acquired a considerable vocabulary, and was 
able to form simple sentences and to receive 
and transmit communications. In 1899, in re- 
sponse to her repeated requests, she was taught 
to speak orally, the method consisting in 
allowing her to feel the lips and throat of the 
speaker, and in directing her to her 
own organs in the same position and to utter 
the sounds. By the guidance of this muscular 
sense she has acquired a facility and clearness 
of utterance that compares favourably with 
that of the seeing deaf. Within three weeks 
after her first lesson in oral speech (March 
26, 1890), she gave clearly, in an audible 
voice, an account of her visit to the poet 
Holmes. Since then she has evidenced an 


reads raised print fluently, writes and reads 
the Braille point for the blind; has a credit- 
able knowledge of French and German, as 
well as of Latin and Greek. Besides writing 
in ordinary script, she uses a typewriter 
skilfully, and even one fitted. with Greek 
characters. Her knowledge of literature is 
extensive, and her memory for what she has 
read unusually retentive. She is quick in 
apprehending, most tenacious in remembering, 
and assimilates with ease and insight; her 
imagination is active, and expresses itself 
with aptness and originality. An acquain- 
tance with her extensive correspondence, with 
the accounts of her doings and studies, and 
her original stories is necessary to appreciate 
the significance of these characterizations. 
Her studies at the present time include the full 
curriculum required for entrance to Radcliffe 


had | College (Cambridge, Mass.) ; and in a portion 


of these studies (elementary and advanced 
German, elementary French, Latin, Ancient 
History, English) she passed the examinations 
in 1897, and took honours in English and 
German. While her talents are largely in the 
direction of language and literature, and while 
she confesses to a considerable difficulty with 
mathematics, her ability estimated without 
regard to the inherent difficulties of her 
acquisition is more than creditable to her 
ycars, and gives promise of an unusual intel- 
lectual career. 

It would be premature to attempt any 
general or final deductions from the facts 
thus outlined; but it may be of value to 
illustrate the nature of the psychological 
principles which they suggest. The most 
comprehensive principle is that the mental 
training and culture resulting from the assimi- 
lation and elaboration of ideas is areas 8 
independent of the sensory means by whi 
the materials for these are furnished: the 
edifice does not reveal the nature of the 
scaffolding. The processes of gaining infor- 
mation may be slow, circuitous, and awkward, 
but the acquisition once formed is normally 
complete and correct. And yet this is but 
moderately true ; our senses are more than & 
scaffolding to knowledge, and the edifice mani- 
fests all the characteristics of a continuous 
organic growth. The mental canvas, though 
conveying a similar impression, is not suffused 
with the glow of vivid life-likeness, with the 
warm rich reality of experience. The 
normality of the intellectual life of a gifted 
blind-deaf person is largely the resultant of 
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the community of expression with that of the 


seeing and hearing. The same language is 
sonia the richness of the verbal associa- 
tions, their colour and flavour, must inevit- 
ably be paler and more meagre, and in certain 
directions defective or false. The community 
of language conceals the differences of psycho- 
logical processes, for which, however, we have 
no other adequate expression. This ‘literary’ 
tone of thought and memory, of imagination 
and application, is unmistakably reflected in 
the writings and conversation of Helen Keller. 

One great advantage of sight in intellectual 
acquisitions is the relatively large horizon 
which it encompasses. Quite a numerous 
group of impressions are grasped at a glance, 
and in so far as necessary may be focussed for 
a longer period, and may be reseen and re- 
read ad libitum. Appeals to the ear are 
momentary, and their renewal, though easy, 
requires a repetition of the entire process. 
This disadvantage is very much more empha- 
sized for the tactual-motor senses. If one 
considers the difficulties of studying geome- 
trical problems when the outlines of the 
figures can only be felt point by point, or of 
solving algebraic problems without constant 
recourse to the portion of the problem already 
worked, the significance of this distinction 
will be sufficiently manifest. For those with 
a full quota of senses the scope of ‘mental 
arithmetic’ is ordinarily ludicrously small as 
compared with their powers to manipulate 
with written symbols. The ‘mental’ nature 
of the processes in Helen Keller may in part 
account for the remarkable retentiveness and 
scope of her memory. In these and many 
other respects the study of the blind deaf con- 
tains possible contributions to our understand- 
ing of psychological processes both in the 
normal und in the defective, 

Literature, on Laura Bridgman: Lamsow, 
Life and Educ. of Laura Bridgman (1881) ; 
S. G. Hows, in the successive Reports of the 
Perkins Institute, Boston; Laura Bridg- 
man (Boston, 1890); HALL, in Mind 1879 
also in Aspects of German Culture (1881 ý 
237-77; Sanrorp, Writings of Laura 
Bridgman, Overland Mo. (1887); Donaun- 
son, Amer. J. of Psychol., iv; JerusaLem, 
Laura Bridgman, Eine psychol, Stud. (1891). 
On Helen Keller: Helen Keller, a Souvenir, 
published by the Volta Bureau, Washington, 
1892; second Souvenir, 1900; AxaGnos, in 
Reports of the Perkins Institute, Boston, 
1888, 78-107 ; 1889, 67-138; 1892, §2, 302; 
Anaonos, Helen Keller (Boston, 1889);GiEwa, 


Helen Keller (Genève, 1894). Among the large 
number of brief accounts the most noteworthy 
are: McFartanp, Helen Keller, a Psycho- 
logical Study, in Proc. of the Amer. Assoc. 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf (1894); Suttrvan, The Instruction of 
Helen Keller, ibid. (1894) ; Jastrow, Psycho- 
logical Notes on Helen Keller, Psychol. Rev. 
(1894), 356; CHAMBERLAIN, Helen Keller as 
she really is, Ladies’ Home J. (1899), also in 
Ann. of the Deaf; Furrer How Helen 
Keller learned to speak, Amer. Ann. of the 
Deaf (January, 1892) ; DANGER, Dreisinnige, 
in Die Kinderfehler (1899). (5.5.) 

Brightness: Ger. (1) Helligkeit Inten- 
sitat der Lichtempfindung ; Fr. (1) intensité 
Wéclairage (or lumineuse) ; Ital. (1) chiarezza, 
intensità luminosa. (1) The intensity of any 
visual impression, whether of brightness in 
the sense below, or of colour, or of the two 
together. This is the common meaning. Cf 
SATURATION. 

(2) The quality or component of visual ses- 
sation correlated, on the physical side, with 
light mixed in the proportion in which it 
comes to us from the sun, or with mixtures 
of homogeneous lights that are psycho- 
logically equivalent to this; the quality 
of black, grey, or white; the colourless 
quality. (E.B.T.—0.L.F.) 

By a slight extension of the meaning of 
grey (so as to take in, in accordance with cus- 
tom in the exact sciences, the end-members 
of the series, black and white) this quality 
may be called greyness, and thus coxfusion 
with the usual meaning of brightness may be 
avoided, (O.L.¥., J<M.B.) 

For ‘brightness’ in the qualitative sense 
the word ‘light’ is sometimes used. But light 
is the physical correlate of all visual sensations 
that are normally aroused ; and, as the term 
‘intensity’ is current in psychophysics, it 
is possible to employ ‘brightness’ for the 
black-white qualitative series (Ger. (2) Hellig- 
keit and Helligkeitsunterschiede, Schwarz- 
weiss-Rethe, neutrale Farbe; Fr. (2) sensation 
de la lumière, or sensation lumineuse (incolorée 
or achromatique; opp. to sensations des cou- 
leurs); Ital. sensazione di luce (or luminosa) 
acromatica), and ‘intensity’ for the strength 
of brightnesres and of colours alike, See 
Visual Sensation under Viston. (E.B.T.) 

Brown, (1778- 1820.) A 
Scotch metaphysician and physician. Edu- 
cated at Edinburgh, he was a pupil of Dugald 
Stewart, and published a refutation of Erasmus 
Darwin's Zoimomia before receiving the degree 
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of M.D. He practised medicine seven years. 
In 1810 he was mace professor of moral 
philosophy in Edinburgh University. 

Browne, Peter. Died 1735. Provost of 
Trinity College, aud afterwards bishop of 
Cork. He made a reputation as an orthodox 
theologian bya treatise against Toland. Later 
he opposed Locke in two anonymous works. 

Bruno, Giordano. (cir. 1548-1600). An 
Italian philosoplier. He was born at Nola, in 
Naples, educated for the Church, and taken 
into the Dominican Order (1563). Of indep.n- 
dent and speculative habit of mind, he found 
himself at variance with the orthodox doctrine. 
In 1576 he was forced to leave his monastery, 
and fled first to Geneva, then to Paris, and 
finally to England. He returned about 1592, 
to live in Venice. Accused of heresy, he was 
first imprisoned in Rome for seven years, and 
then burned as a heretic. In 1889 a monu- 
ment to him was erected on th: spot of his 
execution. He accepted the Copernican theory 
of the movements of the heavenly bodies. 

Biichner, Friedrich Karl Christian 
Ludwig. (1824-99.) A German physio- 
logist, physician, and philosopher, born at 
Darmstadt. He maintained materialistic, 
atheistic, and ‘humanitarian’ views. His 
best known work is entitled Force and Matter 
(Kraft und Stoff). 

Buckle, Henry Thomas. (1821-62.) 
An English writer on the philosophy of history. 
His father, who was a merchant, bequeathed 
to him an ample fortune, enabling him to 
gather together a fine private library. He is 
best known for his History of Civilization in 
Europe, which attempts to establish a new 
and scientific method of studying history. 

Buddeus (or Budde), Johann Franz. 
(1667-1729.) A Lutheran theologian and 
philosopher, born at Anclam, Pomerania, and 
died in Gotha. In 1692 he became professor 
of the Greek language in Coburg; in 1693, 
professor of moral philosophy in Halle ; and 
in 1705, professor of theology in Jena. 

Buddha: Ger. Buddha; Fr. Bouddha; 
Ital. Budda. Buddha (the knower, the en- 
lightened one, the awakened) is not person, 
as is so often supposed, but a name applied to 
a person who has achieved a certain spiritual 
and intellectual state. One who is delivered 
entirely from desire, who is & Jina, or con- 
queror of the needs arising in the sense-world, 
and who has overcome through knowledge of 
the ‘eightfold path,’ attains Buddhahood. A 
Buddha is also marked by his missionary 
activity in spreading the knowledge; this in 
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contradistinction to such as possess the know- 
ledge yet retain it for themselves (Pacceke 
buddhas). 

According to the Buddhist teaching, there 
were Buddhas in the past and there will be 
Buddhas in the future; but so far as present 
knowledge goes, the Buddha was Siddhattha, 
of the family or tribe of the Sakyas (the 
powerful), who lived in the 6th century B.0. 
He is known also as Gotama Buddha, Gotama 
being a Vedic surname of the Sakya family ; 
and as Sakya Muni, or the Sukya sage. 

Literature: OLDENBERG, Buddha, s. Leben, 
s. Lehre, s. Gemeinde (Eng. trans.); SAINT- 
Hıramer, Le Pouddha et sa Religion (Eng. 
trans.); T. W. Ruys Davips, Buddhism 
(1880), Hilbert Lectures (1881), and Bud- 
dhism (American Lectures, 1896). Cf. 
ORIENTAL PeriLosorsy (India). (R.M.W.) 

Buddhism. See BUDDHA, and ORIENTAL 
Puti.osopny (India). 

Buffon, Georges Louis Leclerc. (1707- 
88.) Philosopher and naturalist; born in 
Montbard, Burgundy, and liberally educated 
in France by his father. He travelled in 
Italy and England in company with Lord 
Kingston. In 1835 he translated Newton’s 
Treatise on Fluaions. In 1839 he became 
a member of the Academy of Seiences and 
intendant of the royal garden in Paris, In 
1753 he was admitted to the French Academy. 
In 1776 he received from the king the title 
Count de Buffon. 

Bulb [Lat. bulbus, root]: Ger. Bulbus; 
Fr. bulbe; Ital. bulbo. A synonym for medulla 
oblongata. See Brarn. Also used in combi- 
nation, as bulbar paralysis, &c. (H.H.) 

Butler, Joseph. (1692-1752.) An Eng- 
lish prelate and philosophical writer. Born 
at Wantage in Berkshire, he entered the 
grammar school there, then attended an 
academy at Gloucestershire, and entered Oriel 
College, Oxford. He was admitted into holy 
orders in 1716 or 1717, and became rector of 
Haughton. In 1725 he obtained the living 
at Stanhope. In 1733 he became chaplain to 
Lord Chancellor Talbot, and in 1736, clerk 
of the closet to the queen. In 1738 he was 
promoted to the see of Bristol, and two years 
after was made dean of St. Paul’. In 
1750 he was translated to the bishopric of 
Durham. He died at Bath, and was buried 
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Educated at Trinity College, Dublin, he be- 
came professor of moral philosophy there in 
1837. He was ordained in 1837, and in 1842 
became rector of Raymoghy in addition to 
being professor. He is best known fir his 
Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. 
Byzantine: Ger. Byzantin; Fr. Byzantin; 
Ital. Bizantino. From Byzantium, the name 
of the older city on the site of which Con- 
stautine founded Constantinople; the name 
applied to the Roman Empire of the East 
(330 or 395-1453 card r - 
otable in the early history of Christian 
doctrine, in connection with the Arian con- 


troversy. Thereafter, Julian ‘the Apostate,’ 
Chrysostom, and Justinian are among its most 
prominent names in the history of religiou 
and thought. It is also important, as con- 
cerns aesthetics, for its influence upon Roman 
art. Thanks maiuly to Gibbon, the Byzantine 
Empire has long been misprized, but more 
recent researches have revealed its true im- 
portance, 

Literature: Grezon, Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire (in Bury’s ed.); G. Finlay, Hist. 
of Greece (ii and iii); J. B. Bury, Later 
Roman Empire; C. W. C. Oman, Byzantine 
Empire; Bayer, L’Art Byzantin. (8.M.w.) 


C 


CABALA — 


CADENCE 


Cabala [Heb. gabbáláh, tradition]: Ger. 
Kabbala; Fr. cabale; Ital. cabala. This 
word has two distinct meanings. (1) In 
Hebrew it means originally ‘to receive, hence 
it came to signify a ‘doctrine received by 
tradition’ In this sense it was applied to 
Jewish sacred literature, the Pentateuch ex- 
cepted, and to the oral traditions which came 
to be collected in the Mishnah. (2) The 
restricted meaning, alone important for philo- 
sophy, came into vogue during the middle 
ages, most probably in the 11th century. In 
this sense the term is applied to the semi- 
philosophical, semi-theological, or theosophical 
system which, although a product of mediaeval 
Judaism, purports to have been traditionally 
transmitted from the earliest times—from 
Adam in Paradise, as the Sohar states. 

The Cabala is essentially an esoteric system, 
which claims to render explicit doctrines con- 
tained implicitly in the Jewish sacred books. 
It deals with the original God, who, being 
boundless and incomprehensible, proceeds to 
acts of creation in order to reveal himself; 
with the emanations (Sephiroth) from God; 
with the creation and nature of man and 
angels; with the constitution of the material 
universe; with the meaning of revelation, 
particularly as given in the law. 

The sources of the Cabala are two. (1) The 
Sepher Yetzira, or Book of Oreation—a short 
gnomic treatise containing a mystical theory 
of numbers; it purports to have been written 
by the Rabbi Akiba, who died in 120 A-D., 
but is probably referable to the close of 
the oth century. (2) Of much greater 
importance is the Si Hazohar (usually 
referred to as the Sohar or Zohar), or Book of 
Splendour. This is an esoteric commentary 


on the Pentateuch, purporting to have been 
composed by Simon ben Yochi towards the 


end of the rst century a.D. Modern investi- 
gators now hold that it was composed by 
Moses de Leon, a Spanish Jew, who died in 
1305 A.D. In making the compilation he of 
course reduced to something like order a mass 
of floating material, the age of which cannot 
be determined. Cf. Jupaism. 

Literature: this is summarized in UEBER- 
Hist. of Philos., i, 419 ff. (Eng. 
.). See also art. Kabbalah, in Encyc. 
Brit.; A. Francx, Syst. de la Kabbale; 
H. Gritz, Gnosticismus u. Judenthum; 
Grxszure, The Kabbalah, its Doctrines, 
Development, and Literature. (B.M.W.) 

Cabanis (or Kabanis), Pierre Jean 
George. (1757-1808.) French philosopher 
and physician, Born at Conac, he studied 
medicine at Dubreuil and settled at Auteuil 
in the vicinity of Paris. He became an 
intimate friend of Diderot, d’Alembert, 
Condorcet, and Franklin in Paris, and the 
friend and political supporter of Mirabeau. 
In 1796 he became a member of the Institute, 
and in 1797 professor of clinical medicine in 


Paris. 
or Cacodemonomania 
[Gr. xaxds, evil, + daipor, demon, + pavia, mad- 
ness]: Ger. akodämonie; Fr. démonomanie ; 
Ital; cacodemonia. A delusional belief on 
the part of an insane subject that he is 
possessed by or under the influence of an 
evil spirit. In opposition to Agathodemonia, 
the influence of a good spirit. Cf. DEMON 
POSSESSION. (3.3.) 
Cadence [Lat. cadere, to fall]: Ger. 
Schluss (Ganzschluss, Halbschluss, Plagal- 
schluss); Fr. cadence; Ital. cadenza. A 
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musical close in which the dominant passes 
into the tonic chord is a complete cadence; 
that in which the subdominant passes into 
the tonic is an imperfect or plagal cadence. 

Literature: HELMHOLTZ, Sensations of Tone, 
293; Sanrorp, Course in Exper. Psychol., 
expt. 96; Parry, art. Cadence, in Grove's Dict. 
of Music and Musicians, i. 290 (1879). (E.B.T.) 

Caird, John. (1820-98.) Born at 
Greenock on the Clyde, he diedat Dungourney. 
Educated in the Greenock schools. At the 
University of Glasgow, 1840-5 ; he receive: 
the M.A. degree in 1845, and was soon after 
ordained at Newton-on-Ayr. Elected to the 
Chair of Theology in the University of Glas- 
gow in 1862, he taught with great success, 
influencing his countrymen in the direction 
of a more philosophical theology. He was 

rofoundly influenced by the philosophy of 
egel. In 1873 he was appointed Principal 
of Glasgow University, and continued in 
that position until his death. Delivered the 
Gifford Lectures in 1892-3, and again in 
1895-6. 

Calculus (in mathematics) [Lat. calculus, 
a pebble}: Ger. (Differential- und Integral- 

echnung; Fr. calcul (infinitésimal); Ital. 
calcolo (infinitesimale). A distinctive or well- 
defined system or method of reasoning by the 
aid of algebraic symbols. 

The term is most familiarly applied to the 
infinitesimal calculus, in which the laws of 
continuously varying quantities are investi- 
gated by supposing the variations to be made 
up of an infinite number of infinitesimal 
parts, called differentials. The aggregate of 
an infinite number of differentials, making a 
finite quantity, is called an integral. Cf. 
INFINITE, INFINITESIMAL, and Limrrs. (8.N.) 

Callisthenes. A Macedonian historian 
and philosopher who died about 328 B.o. He 
was a cousin and pupil of Aristotle, and the 
companion of Alexander the Great in Asia. 
Fragments of his writings remain. 

Calorie: see Units OF MEASUREMENT. 

Calvin, John. (1509-64.) An eminent 
Protestant reformer and philosophical theo- 
logian. Born at Noyon, Picardy, in France, 
and educated at Paris, Bourges, and Orleans. 
When twelve years of age he was tonsured, 
but was afterwards won away from the Church 
by relatives and friends, who showed him 
contradictions between the Bible and Roman 
doctrines. He enlisted in the Reformation 
about his nineteenth year. In 1533 he was 
forced to leave Paris, and retired to Angouléme. 
He fled from France to Strassburg in 1534, 


to Pasel in 1535. to Bern, Zurich, Basel again, 
and Strassburg again in 1538, and to Geneva 
in 1541. At Geneva he came to be ruler of the 
city. There he completed his famous Jnsti- 
tutes, fought all heretics, was implicated in 
the burning of Servetus, and died. See 
CALVINISM. 

Calvinism: Ger. Calvinismus ; Fr. Calvin- 
isme; Ital. Calvinismo. Calvinism is the 
name of the theological system promulgated 
by John Calvin, and is summed up chiefly 
in his Christranae Religionis Institutio. 

Calvinism had its historical and logical pre- 
decessor in AUGUSTINIANISM (q.v.), and, from 
a philosophical standpoint, possesses similar 
merits and defects. Calvin treats of pre- 
destination, sin, and grace in the spirit of 
Augustine; but, owing to the intervention of 
Reformation principles, diverges on such 
problems as the Church, faith, and justifica- 
tion. 

Although, on the whole, Calvin was a 
practical rather than a speculative genius, his 
system, just because it is a system, possesses 
definite philosophical characteristics. It may 


) | be described as an account of human life set 


in the framework of a divine teleology. As 
such, it leans upon well-marked premises, and 
if they be granted, the resultant conclusions 
follow with great force. These premises 
may be summarized thus: (1) God, who is 
a self-conscious Spirit, has created the world 
and being all-powerful, is able to interfere 
supernaturally in his universe, (2) He 
created the world in order to manifest therein 
his own ‘glorious perfections? The final 
cause of creation must therefore agree with 
this original purpose. (3) As concerns man- 
kind, this final cause implies an ultimate 
division into the ‘elect’ and the ‘non-elect.’ 
The very idea of election, in other words, 
implies reprobation also. God foreordained 
‘whom he would admit to salvation and 
whom he would condemn to destruction,’ 
(4) The eternal destiny of an individual is 
predestined by God’s original purpose, which 
is one with final cause. 

It is important to observe that, in elabo- 
rating the details of this system, Calvin was 
swayed, unconsciously, by the dead hand of 
Scholasticism. He was essentially a Realist. 
Adam, made in God’s image, constituted the 
original human type; human nature as a 
whole was contained in him. By his own act 
he apostatized, thereby falling from fellowship, 
or ‘concurrence, with God, and coming 
under condemnation to death and moral 
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corruption. Adam being in this way the 
archetypal man, all subsequent human nature 
was involved in his fall, and tainted by his 

tasy. Hence men are not condemned 
for the sin of another, but on account of 
taint which is inherent in their very nature, 
and which renders them hateful to God. Yet 
God is gracious; not only just, but benevolent. 
So, to accomplish the redemption of man, he 
became incarnate in Jesus Christ, who, by his 
life, passion, and death, merited for man the 
free gift of salvation. In order to share in 
this benefit, men must become one with Christ, 
must be ‘members of his body.’ This they 
accomplish through faith, which in turn 
produces repentance and justification—justi- 
fication implying that the righteousness of 
Christ is imputed to men. But God in his 
justice has predestined some to reprobation 
as well as to salvation. Those who refuse to 
accept the opportunity offered by the plan of 
salvation will be damned eternally; those 
who share it with living faith and a godly 
sorrow for sin will be saved by God’s effectual 
calling, the ‘concurrence’ of his Spirit pre- 
serving them in ever-increasing holiness. The 
Church and the Sacraments are the supports 
which God has furnished for aiding the 
Christian on earth, 

It is obvious that, in this scheme, a central 
position is occupied by the relation of the 
divine will to man’s will. On this subject 
Calvin himself is not invariably decisive, and 
it has occasioned much discussion among his 
followers and opponents. The problem is: 
‘Whether did God predestinate man to sin, 
and therefore many to hopeless condemnation ; 
or did man lapse by his own free will, which 
was in no way affected by God's predestina- 
tion?’ On the whole, so far as Calvin is 
concerned, the evidence seems to me to be 
decisive in favour of the former alternative. 
In other words, the system implies that, in 
order to the realization of the final cause of 
the universe, the Fall was eternally decreed. 
No doubt Calvin resiles from this in such 
a document as the ‘Agreement by the Genoese 
Pastors’; but this is primarily of a mediating 
nature, and orms no part of the system as 
a whole. It is to be remembered, however, 
that as time passed, and scholastic influence 
weakened, Calvinists commoaly adopted the 
latter or permissive alternative. 

Calvinism long exercised profound influence 
in Great Britaia, especially in Scotland, in 
Holland, in the French Protestant Church, 
in Switzerland, Hungary, Bohemia, and in 
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the United States, particularly in New 
England. In some of these, like England 
and Holland, it has long ceased to possess 
control; while in others, like Scotland, its 
influence has been seriously undermined 
Literature: Baum aud Reuss, Calvin 
Opera quae supersunt Omnia (Eng. trans.) ; 
DE Bèze, Hist. de la Vie et de la Mort de J.-C.; 
Henry, Leben C.s (Eng. trans.); FROTHING- 
HAM, Studies of Religious Hist. and Crit. 
Losstxiy, Die Ethik C.s in ibren Grundziigen 
entworfen; Jon. Epwarps, Works; NEANDER, 
Hannack, Hist, of Dogma (Eng. trans.), v, vii; 
Cunnineuam, The Reformers and the Theol. 
of the Reformation; Moziey, Augustinian 
Doctrine of Predestination; CHANNING, 
Moral Argument against Calvinism ; McCosx, 
Method of Divine Government; COPINGER, 
Treatise on Predestination, Election, and 


Grace; Kuyrrr, Calvinism; art. in 
Herzog’s Real-Encyc.; Hoper, System. 
Theol (B.M.W.) 


Cambridge Platonists. A school of 
religio-philosoplical thinkers who flourished, 
chiefly at the University of Cambridge, from 
the third quarter of the 17th century. 

The principal exponents of the movement 
are noted below under Literature. The 
school is in essentials one of the several 
examples of the reaction of Gnosis against 
Scholasticism. But peculiar elements belonged 
to the contemporary English environment, 
and variously determined the direction of the 
speculations of members of the group. The 
majority, being clergymen, were familiar 
with, and repelled by, the two leading types 
among their contemporaries—the Obscurantist 
Sectarians, and the Landian Sacerdotalists. 
But antagonism to Hobbes played a potent 
part. The reconciliation of reason with 
religion, broad toleration, contemplation of 
things spiritual, often in a mystical manner, 
were their chief characteristics. Plato and 
the Neo-Platonists, especially Proclus and 
Plotinus, Descartes, Malebranche, and Böhme, 
were their principal authorities; although 
Cudworth, Culverwel, More, and Smith pos- 
sessed a wealth of learning, extending over 
many other fields, In some respects, their 
learning proved a snare, for they had little or 
no conception of accurate investigation, and 
they did not approach their sources in a 
trained historical spirit; hence a distinct 
tendency to run into extravagance. Cud- 
worth's hypothesis of the ‘ plastic nature,’ and 
his prvofs of the being of God; Culverwel’s 
harmony of faith and reason: More's subtle 
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mysticism; Norris’ presentation of Male- 
branche to the English mind; Patrick’s 
‘latitudinarianism’; Smith’s interpretation 
of religion; Glanvill’s conception and use of 
scepticism; and the ultimacy of moral dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, common to 
several of the group, are probably the most 


important contributions of the school. It 
should be noted that the movement was in 
the air, and that Glanvill, Hales, and Norris 
were Oxford men, while others, like Gale and 
Pordage, were in no sense members of the 
inner circle, though evincing affinities with 
some of the salient tendencies. The school 
has never received the attention which it 
deserves, as the most concerted attempt ever 
made in England to furnish forth a satis- 
factory philosophy of religion. This is trace- 
able mainly to the tradition that English 
thought is largely empirical. The Cambridge 
Platonists really represent a spiritualized 
Puritanism ; an element which, on the whole, 
has never been absent from English thought, 
although its most marked influence is to be 
traced in literature rather than in philosophy. 
Literature: TurLocm, Ratioval ‘Theol. 
and Christ. Philos, in England in the 
17th century; Hunt, Religious Thought in 
England; Rosertson, Hobbes; HALLAM, 
Literature of Europe (chapter on the Hist. 
of Spec. Philosophy from 1650 to 1700); 
Lxoxy, Rise and Influence of Rationalism in 
Europe, i. 110 f.; Fisner, Hist. of Christ. 
Doctrine, 366 f.; ERDMANN, Gesch, d. 
Philos. (Eng. trans.), ii. 99 f.; LOWREY, 
Philos. of Ralph Cudworth ; v. Srer, Sieben 
Bücher z. Gesch. d. Platonismus; METCALFE, 
The Natural Truth of Christianity (selections 
from Smith); Powrcxe, John Norris; Brown 
and Cams, Culverwel’s Light of Nature; 
arts. Cudworth and Henry More in Encyc. 
Brit.; Coorer, Annals of Cambridge, iii, 
(For full literature on ate members of 
the school see the following articles in the 
Dictionary of National Biography :—Ralph 
Cudworth, Nathuniel Culverwel, Richard 
Cumberland, Edward Fowler, Theophilus 
Gale, Joseph Glanvill, John ‘Hales, John 
Howe, Henry More, John Norris, Simon 
Patrick, John Pordage, George Rust, John 
Smith, Benjamin Whichcote, John Worth- 
ington.) (B.M.W.) 
Campanella, Tommaso. (1568-1639.) 
An Italian monk and philosopher. Bora at 
= bmp Ma entered the Donnnican 
ler. His work, Philosophy demonstrated 
the Senses (1591), was opposed by the perm 


telians. Imprisoned by the Government in 
1599, he remained confined for twenty-six 
years, during which he published his most 
important philosophical works. Pope Urban 
VIII released him, and he moved to Rome, 
1626. In 1634 he removed to France for 
greater security, and was befriended by 
Richelieu and pensioned by the king. He 
died in Paris. He took his starting-point 
in philosophy from Telesio, but developed 
independent views. 

Campimeter: sce LABORATORY AND ÅP- 
PARATUS, III, B (a). 

Canon [Gr. xavdv, a straight rod, a 
measure]: Ger. Kanon; Fr. canon; Ital 
canone. This word has two meanings: (1) 
in logic, ethics, aesthetic and historical 
criticism, &c.: a rule, a fandamental prin- 
ciple, a standard of excellence, a norm. Mill 
(Logie, Bk. VI. chap. iv. § 2, end) speaks of 
‘the true canons of inductive philosophy.’ 

In aesthetics the canon is a rule or law 
which must be observed if certain results are 
to be achieved; hence a rule for aesthetic 
Criticism (q.v.). Such, e.g., were held to be 
for the Greek drama the ‘three unities’ of 
time, place, and action, which it was attempted 
at one time to apply to all drama. They were 
not consistently carried out, however, in the 
practice of the Greek dramatists, nor did 
Aristotle fully maintain them. (3.4.1.-#.8.) 

In law the canon is generally a rule of 
usage, not of regulation. Canons of interpre- 
tation: the recognized rules for construing 
documents. Canons of descent: the recognized 
rules of inheritance. Canons of the Church : 
the rules of Canon Law. (8.B.B.) 

(2) In theology: a collection of books which 
are fundamental and authoritative. The latter 
is the important signification for philosophy 
of religion, as it applies specially to the 
‘scriptures’ of the Old and New Testaments. 

The second meaning is derived metaphori- 
cally from (1), probably through the custom 
of calling the Greek classical writers xavdves. 

Scholars trace the O. T. canon through 
several stages, which may be summarized as 
(1) Ezra (see 2 Esdras xiv. 44); (2) Nehe- 
miah; (3) Prologue to the Wisdom of Sirach; 
(4) the Synod of Jamnia (9o a.D.) The 
history of the formation after Nehemiah is 
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Notwithstanding the wide use made of the 
N. T. books before that time, no formal canon 
of the N. T. antedates the organization of 
the Latin Church, and the occasion for ac- 
cording higher authority to some writings 
proceeded from the disturbance caused by the 
Gnostic and other ‘heresies.’ By the end of 
the 2nd century, the N. T., as we know it, 
was finally endorsed, but as some books still 
remained in dispute no canon, in the strict 
sense, can be said to have existed. Indeed, 
the first formal use of the term is by Athana- 
sius (d. 373). Before his time there was 
merely a consensus of opinion as to ‘the 
Gospel’ and ‘the Apostle.’ The Council of 
Laodicea (363) forbade the reading of ‘non- 
canonical’ books, but the list of canonical 
writings purporting to proceed from it is 
unhistorical, The Council or Synod of Hippo 
Regius (393) gave a list of the canonical 
books of the N. T. which is identical with 
that now recognized. There are also canons 
of the Abyssinian, the Armenian, and the 
Greek Churches, 

Literature: see also BIBLICAL CRITICISM ; 
arts. in Herzog’s Real-Encye. and Encyc. 
Brit.; also for Scripture usage Hastings’ 
Dict. of the Bible; BLEEK, Introd. to O. T.; 
Drestst, Gesch, d. A. T. in d. christl. Kirche; 
Howrzmany, Kanon u. Tradition; S. DAVID- 
son, Canon of the Bible. (R.M.W.) 

Canon Law [Lat. ius canonicum): Ger. 
kanonisches Recht; Fr. droit canon; Ital. 
diritto canonico. The rules of faith and 
order prescribed for any body of churches and 
their members by the competent ecclesiastical 
authority; most often used for those of the 
Church of Rome. 

The regulations constituting the Canon 
Law of the Latin Church, which governed 
its corporate administration, and ruled its 
relations to the civil authority, consisted in 
(1) the ‘canons’ of the Councils of the 
Church, which are distinguished from ‘dogmas’ 
and from civil ‘laws’; (2) the judgments of 
the Fathers; (3) the Decretals of the Popes. 
The whole subject is of the utmost importance 
in relation to the organization of religion in 
early and mediaeval Europe. 

At the beginning of the English Reforma- 
tion, Parliament provided for a national version 
of the Canon Law, and in the interim kept in 
force all decrees of English national or pro- 
vincial synods, not repugnant to the general 
law of the land. No such version has ever 
been made, but a body of canons for the 


regulation of the clergy was compiled in 1604. | Fr. 


Literature: Ricurer, Corpus Iuris Canonici; 
Haassen, Gesch. d. Quellen u. d. Lit. canoni- 
schen Rechts; PxitiimorE, Eccles. Law of 
the Church of England; MarrLawp, Canon 
Law in the Church of England. For full 
literature, see arts. in Herzog’s Real-Encyc. 


and the Encyc. Brit. (8.E.B.-B.M.W.) 

Canonization (Mod. Lat. canonizare (Gr. 
xaváv), to put into catalogue]: Ger. Kanoni- 
sation, Heiligsprechung; Fr. canonisation; 
Ital. canonizzazione. The ceremony by which, 
in the Roman Catholic Church, eminent de- 
ceased believers are raised to the rank of 
saints. 

The custom of canonization had its origin 
in the commemoration of martyrs, but when 
it took its present formal shape we do not. 
know. The first express use of the term 
occurs as late as the r2th century. The 
person canonized is ‘honoured by the Church 
with public worship’; and the decree of 
canonization is viewed as an ‘exercise of the 
infallible authority of the Church.’ The judi- 
cial process of investigating claims is held to 
prove that miracles continue to be of common 
occurrence in the Church. No one can be 
canonized till a century after death. 

Literature: Pore Brnepicr XIV, De 
Canonizatioue; Decrees of Pore Urgan VIII; 
FABER, Essay on Beatification. Cf. Haero- 
LOGY. (R.M.W.) 

Canthus [Gr. xav6és, the corner of the eye]: 
Ger. Augenwinkel; Fr. coin (or angle) del'æil, 
grand canthus, petit canthus; Ital. angolo 
dell’ occhio. Point of union of the upper and 
lower eyelids at the temporal (canthus minor) 
and nasal (canthus major) angles of the 
eye. (0.8.H.) 

Capacity [Lat. capax, able to contain]: 
Ger. Kapazität, Fähigkeit; Fr. capacité; Ital. 
capacità. (1) The power of receiving impres- 
sions or ideas, or of acting upon them; fre- 

uently in reference to passive receptivity only. 
C) Physical power of any sort. 

The term is used, particularly in anthropo- 
metrical studies, in reference to the amount of 
innate or acquired endowment in a given 
direction; e. g. the capacity of the muscles to 
endure strain, the visual capacity of the eyes 
as tested by the greatest distance at which an 
object can be seen, or in general the extent or 
comprehensiveness of the mind, mental capa- 
city. The spacial capacity of the skull is 
termed the Cranial Capacity (see the uext 
topic). 8.3.) 
Capacity (cranial): Ger. Schädelkapazität; 
. capacité oranienne; Ital. capacità nubica 
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del cranio. This is measured by determining 
how much shot, sand, peas, millet, or mus- 
tard seed, &c., the skull will hold; different 
skulls (of men and women, highly developed 
races, and poorly developed ones) vary in 
moderate cases from about 1,200 to 1,600, 
in extreme cases from 1,000 to 1,800 cubic 
centimetres in capacity ; with an average in 
all races of 1,400 cubic centimetres (85 cubic 
inches). 

Skulls whose capacity is 1,350to 1,450 cubic 
centimetres are termed mesocephalic, those 
smaller than 1,350 cubic centimetres mi- 
crocephalic, and those larger than 1,450 
cubic centimetres megacephalic. Cranial 
capacity in cubic centimetres when multiplied 
by a fraction differing (according to size) 
a little from -9 gives the approximate brain 
weight in grammes. The volume of the skull 
naturally exceeds the skull capacity, and is 
measured by the amount of water displaced 
by the skull when immersed, or better, when 
held inverted and partly immersed to a definite 
point, the rest being calculated by empirically 
determined formulae. Cf. CRANIOMETRY, and 
the literature there given. (J.5.) 

Capacity (in physics). Capacity for heat, 
or thermal capacity, is the amount of heat 
required to raise the temperature of unit mass 
of a substance 1° centigrade. Capacity for 
electricity of a conductor is the quantity of 
electricity required to produce unit of poten- 
tial. Cf. Units or MEASUREMENT, (8.N.) 

Capital [ Lat. caput, head]: Ger. Kapital ; 
Fr. capital; Ital. capitale. A stock of goods 
or rights which may be used to produce income. 

No word in the whole range of economic 
terminology has given rise to more controver- 
sies and misunderstandings. There are two 
main questions whose settlement gives trouble : 
(x) Shall we regard capital from the social 
standpoint, as consisting of useful things, or 
from the individual standpoint, as consisting 
of property rights? (2) Shall we regard it as 
a mode of measurement of wealth, and co 
trast it with income, or shall we regard it as 
a mode of use of wealth, and contrast it with 
goods for consumption? According to the 
answers given to these questions, we have four 
sets of definitions. 

(1) From the individual’s standpoint, wealth 
measured as capital means ‘his possessions at 
any given point of time’ (Cannan). 

(2) From the individual's standpoint, wealth 
used as capital means ‘that part of a man’s 
stock which he expects to afford him revenue’ 
(Smith), 


(3) From the social standpoint, wealth 
measured as capital ‘is to be regarded as a 
stock of goods left over from the satisfaction 
of present wants’ (Kneis). 

4) From the social standpoint, wealth used 
as capital is ‘that part of the wealth of a 
country which is employed in production’ 
(Ricardo). 

The fourth of these meanings is used by the 
great majority of economists; but it is one to 
which it is very difficult to give precision. 
How shall we determine what is capital and 
what is not, when in fact so many goods are 
employed partly to assist production, and 
partly at the same time to give enjoyment as 
articles of direct consumption? For instance, 
is the clothing woven by a loom capital or 
not, in this sense? Many answers have been 
given. Kleinwaechter says, ‘The conception 
of capital should he limited to tools of produc- 
tion.’ Jevons takes the other alternative, 
calls it ‘the aggregate of those commodities 
which are employed for sustaining labourers,’ 
Ricardo and Senior regarded it as wealth 
which is employed productively. MacCulloch 
extended it to include all wealth which may 
be thus employed—a much brvader concep- 
tion. Walras and Pareto count as capital all 
goods which ‘serve more than one use’; 
a definition more curious than practical. 
Taussig, carrying out the same idea in better 
shape, considers capital as ‘inchoate goods’— 
goods which are not ready for the final con- 
sumer. But this comes very near the third 
definition instead of the fourth; for until the 
very act of final consumption we cannot tell 
whether goods have reached their last use or 
not. As long as they exist at all, they are in 
a sense inchoate. Boehm-Bawerk’s definition 
of capital as ‘a group of intermediate pro- 
ducts’ is practically equivalent to Taussig’s; 
only he introduces the idea of individual 
capital by making acquisition the purpose for 
which such goods exist. Marx is much more 
explicit in this direction: ‘Means of produc 
tion and subsistence become capital when they 
serve as menns of exploitation. Mill, despair- 
ing of any objective criterion, simply remits 
the distinction to the mind of the employer; 
while Clark goes a step further, and makes 
complete logical separation between the capital 
itself, which is an aggregate of value (compare 
Turgot's conception of valeurs accumuiérs), 
and the ‘capital goods by which it may be at 
any moment represented.’ 

This uncertainty as to what should be in- 
cluded under the term capital gives rise te 
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many controversies on the propositions con- 
cerning wealth (witness the endless battles 
over the wage-fund theory), and makes it 
almost useless for purposes of quantitative 
analysis. For this reason a small but in- 
creasing group of economists is now adopt- 
ing the third definition in preference to the 
fourth, and regards stocks of goods as 
capital, independent of the use to which 
they are put, ‘The chicf difficulty to this 
use of the term is that it occ: pies ground 
covered by the traditional definition of wealth, 
‘utilities fixed and embodied in material 
objects.’ 

Courcelle-Seneuil and Fisher adopt a defi- 
nition which covers both the first and the 
third senses: ‘La somme des richesses exis- 
tantes, à un moment donné, dans l'espace 
qu’on désigne ou dans la possession de la per- 
sonne dont on parle? Capital is here re- 
garded as a mode of measuring wealth: a 
wealth-fund, contrasted with income, which is 
a wealth-flow: an integral of which income is 
the differential. It is justified primarily and 
chiefly because, in the hands of an analyst like 
Fisher, it solves brilliantly a whole series of 
quantitative problems with which the older 
conception was unable to deal. 

Literature: Fisnzr on Capital, Econ. J. 
(1896-7); Boxum-Bawzrk, Kapital und 
Kapitalzins, (A.T.H.) 

Captains of Industry: see EMPLOYER, 
and ENTREPRENEUR. 

Cardinal Point and Value: Ger. Kar- 
dinalpunkt u. -werth; Fr. valeur (et point) 
cardinale; Ital. valore (and punto) cardinale. 
Introduced by Fechner for the point and the 
stimulus-value (Reizwert) of the “relative 
maximum of sensation’ (Fechner, Elemente 
d. Psychophysik, ii. 49). Cardinal value is 
defined by Külpe (Outlines of Psychol., Eng. 
trans., 250) as ‘the value at which sensa- 
tion increases in direct proportion to stimulus 
intensity.’ See FEcHNEBR's Law, and WEBER'S 
Law. (7.M.B.) 

Cardinal Virtues: Ger. Kardinal- 
tugenden; Fr. vertus cardinales; Ital. virtù 
cardinali. The principal or leading virtues 
upon which the other virtues depend or 
‘hinge,’ 

The term seems to have been first used by 
St. Ambrose, who adapted to Christian usage 
the Platonic classification as he found it in 
Cicero, The cardinal virtues are there 
enumerated as prudence, temperance, forti- 
tude, and justice. 

Literature: ZreotER, Gesch. d. chr. Eth. 


ee ed.), 234 ff.; Smewicx, Hist. of Eth. 
grd ed.), 44, 133, 143. (W.B.8.) 

Cardiograph: see LABORATORY AND ÅP- 
PARATUS, III, B. 

Caricature [Ital. caricare, to charge, over- 
load]: Ger. Karikatur; Fr. caricature; Ital. 
caricatura. A species of characterization in 
which there is exaggeration of some feature 
with a view to producing a ludicrous effect, 
usually that of ridicule. It is thus related to 
those aspects of the comic in which there is 
a feeling of superiority, whereas the grotesque 
in which there is often exaggeration, is allied 
to the humorous. See Como, and Cuarao- 
TERISTIC. (J.H.T.) 

Carmelites: Ger. Carmeliter; Fr. Car- 
mélites; Ital. Carmelitani. A monastic order, 
suid to have been founded by one Berthold, 
on Mount Carmel, towards the close of the 
tath century—although much earlier recor?s 
purport to refer to its existence. 

It was recognized formally by the Church in 
1224. The Crusades being over, it spread to 
Europe in the 13th century, and assimilated 
itself to the mendicant orders. It is chiefly 
celebrated for its invention of the scapulary, 
said to have been brought from heaven by the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. The miraculous qualities 
of this woollen yoke gave the order great 
vogue, and it flourished till its fatal dispute 
with the Jesuits—brought to a close in 1698. 
Thereafter it tended to break up, there being 
at least four generals at one time. It is in- 
teresting as contributing a chapter to the 
history of religious emotion and belief in the 
13th, 14th, and 15th centuries, and furnishes 
one of the classical cases of ‘ Aberglaube.’ 

Literature: Hervor, Hist. des Ordres 
Monastiques; Mannina, Life of St. Teresa ; 
ANON., Ordres Monastiques (Berlin, 1751, 


printed in Paris). (B.M.w.) 
Carneades. (cir. 215-cir. 125 ce 
A Greek sceptical philosopher. He founde 


the New Academy. Sent as an ambassador 
from Athens to Rome, his eloquent orations 
were greatly admired; but Cato the Censor, 
to guard the youth from his sophistical teach- 
ing, had him dismissed from the city. 

Caro, Elme Marie. (1826-87.) A 
French philosophical writer, born in Poi- 
tiers, and educated in Paris. Lecturer of 
the Ecole Normale, Paris, 1857; professor in 
the Sorbonne, 1867; member of the French 
Academy, 1876. His best known works are 
devoted to the defence of Christianity and the 
philosophy of theism. 

Carpenter, William Benjamin. (1813- 
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85.) Emiuent English physiologist and 
pioneer in physiok gical psychology, born at 
Exeter, and educated in medicine at Edin- 
burgh. About 1840 he settled in Bristol. 
He became professor of medical jurisprudence 
in University College, editor of The British 
and Foretyn Medico-Chirurgical Review, 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and President of 
the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science (1872). 

Carpocrates, or Carpocras. A heresi- 
aich of Alexandria, and Alexandrian Gnostic, 
who probably lived in the znd century A.D. 
lle had numerous followers called Carpocra- 
tians, who still existed in the 6th century. 
He belonged to the Paganizing, rather than 
the Judaizing, Agnostics. 

Cartesianism (from Descartes): see PRE- 
ESTABLISHED HARMONY, and OCCASIONALISM. 

Case (or Instance). The result of a 
sit gle observation or experiment. See ERRORS 
(of observation). (J.M.B.) 

Case (grammatical): see INFLECTION. 

Case-law: Ger. Processrecht; Fr. droit 
des causes; Ital. giurisprudenza. Law 
stated in judicial decisions, published in the 
form of reported cases; particular judicial 
precedents, as distinguished from universal 
legal principles. 

The opinions of courts of last resort, an- 
nouncing their final determinations and stating 
their reasons for it, are now generally pub- 
lished by official reporters, as soon as there 
are enough of them to make up a volume. 
Similar publications are sometimes made of 
the opinions delivered in inferior courts, 
particularly in large cities. From the time 
of Henry VIII, when the ‘ Year-bcoks’ end, 
no official reports were published in England 
until 1865, their place being supplied by un- 
official ones. The earlier American reports 
were also unofficial. Unofficial reports are 
generally called by the name of the compiler, 
e.g. Burrows Reports, Johnson's Reports; 
official reports by the name of the Govern- 
ment, e.g. United States Reports, Virginia 
Reports; sometimes by that of the Court, 
e.g. Law Reports, Queen’s Bench Division ; 
Cour de Cassation (with date). In England 
and the United States official law reports are 
an authoritative declaration of the law, as to 
every point necessarily involved in the deter- 
mination of the cause. So far as an opinion 
goes beyond this, it is obiter dictum, and not 
of binding authority. Obiter dicta are dis- 
couraged in France, and when they amount 
to laying down rules which it is the appro- 


priate province of the legislative power to 
prescribe, the judge may be prosecuted 
criminally (Code Civil, art. 5; Code Pénal, 
art. 127). Case-law on the continent of Europe 
is generally not recognized. Judicial decisious 
are regarded as instructive but not authorita- 
tive. ‘Non exemplis sed legibus iudicandum 
sit’ (Code of Just, vii. 45, de Sententiis, 
&c., 13). Cf. Law. 

Literature: Austin, Jurisprudence, lect, 
xxxix; Horuanp, Jurisprudence, chap. v, 
iii; Mxrum, Répertoire de Jurisprudence, 
Arrêt, vii, (8..B.) 

Caste [Lat. castus, pure]: Ger. Kaste; 
Fr. caste; Ital. custa. A class distinguished 
originally by marks of race, but later by occu- 
pation, or religious faith, or both, and per- 
petuated by descent and rigid limitation of 
social intercourse; a name given by the first 
European (Portuguese) settlers in India to 
divisions of the social system. 

‘Caste, ut first, means “ pure,” and signifies 
that there is a moral barrier between the 
caste and the outcast... . The native word 
re means “colour,” and the first formal 

istinction was national, (white) Aryan and 
“black man”’ (Washburn Hopkins, The Re- 
ligions of India, 28). ‘In societies of an 
archaic type, a particular craft or kind of 
knowledge becomes in time an hereditary 
profession of families, almost as a matter of 
course’ (Maine, Karly Hist. of Institutions, 
lect. viii. 245). ‘The maintenance of those 
class-divisions which arise as political organi- 
zation advances, implies the inheritance of a 
rank and a place in each class. The like 
happens with those subdivisions of classes, 
which in some societies constitute castes, and 
in other societies are exemplified by incor- 
porated trades’ (Spencer, Princ. of Sociol., 
v. iii. § 444). (F.B.6.) 

It commonly originates in usages which 
have become prescriptive, or have been stereo- 
typed into duties; and where the division 
is most completely crystallized, religious sanc- 
tion often plays a great formative part. 
Although the term is applied pre-eminently 
to the Brahmanic system of India, caste, 
or something like it, may be found in 
many civilizations, and at widely separated 
sok: of time; e.g. in Iran (Persia), in pre- 

rahmanic India, in Madagascar, among the 
North American Indians, in mediaeval Europe, 
and to-day in countries having nobility. 
Nevertheless, India remains the classic im 
stance of the institution. 

Literature; Have, Brahma u. d. Brah- 
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manen; WEBER, Nachtriige, 795; Indische 
Stud., x; Lyaux, Asiatic Studies (1st ser.), 
chap. vii; Murr, in the J. of the Roy. 
Asiatic Soc., N.S. ii. 217, and Old San- 
skrit Texts, i. 454; SCHOEBEL, Etude sur 
Je Rituel du Respect Social dans l'État Brah- 
man; Kzry, Ind. Theorieen over de Standen- 
verdeeling; Horxins, Four Castes, and in 
J. of Amer. Oriental Soc., xiii; Scunac- 
INTWEIT, in Zeitsch. d. deutschen Morgen- 
landischen Gesell., xxxiii. 549. (R.M.w.) 

Casual [Lat. casus, fall]: Ger. zufällig ; 
Fr. accidentel, fortuit; Ital. casuale. Hap- 
pening fortuitously or accidentally. See 
ACCIDENT. (J.M.B.) 

Casuistry [Lat. casus, a case]: Ger. 
Kasuistik; Fr. caswistique, 
casuiste; Ital. casistica. (1) The systematic 
discussion of the application of moral law to 
particular cases (called ‘cases of oozbeieno | 
in which such application is not clear an 
certain. 

(2) The over-subtle or verbal discussion of 
the moral quality of particular acts or senti- 
ments, especially when tending toward greater 
moral laxity than is permitted by the dominant 
moral opinion of the time or by the unsophis- 
ticated individual conscience. 

Ethical reflection begins with the discussion 
of difficult cases of conduct. Discussion of 
this kind becomes prominent when new ideas 
of life enter an established social order, as in 
the time of the Sophists or in early Christian 
times. In the New Testament there are many 
examples of such discussion ; and these become 
more numerous and more systematically 
worked out in several of the Church Fathers 
(e.g. Justin, Athanasius, Augustine). But 
casuistry, asa distinct body of ethical teaching, 
is the result of additional causes: in particular, 
the elaboration of church creed and practice, 
which reached completeness in the great 
scholastics of the 13th century; the growing 
externality of moral doctrine, which tended to 
look on the moral law as an external rule, 
a mere aggregate of numerous cases of 
action, and on conduct as separable into 
distinct processes of motive, intention, and 
act; the separation of different orders of 
men, especially clergy and laity, learned and 
unlearned; and the attempt to assess exactly 
the merit or demerit of each particular action, 


and to assign to each sin its appropriate pen-| by 


ance—an attempt in which the distinction, 
enforced by the later Stoics, of the morally 
indifferent from the obligatory and the for- 


bidden, was further developed, and a classifica- | d. chr. Eth., §§ 123-8. 


tion of sins (original and actual, mortal and 
venial) was carried out. In this way manuals 
of conduct were prepared chiefly as guides for. 
the confessional (Summa Artesana, 1330; 
Summa Pisana, 1470; Summa Angelica, 
1492; Summa Rosella, 1495; Summa Paci- 
fica, 1574): at first arranged according to 
subject, afterwards with the cases in alpha- 
betical order. These manuals entered into 
the minutest details of conduct, and the 
subtlest refinements of motive and intention. 

A famous example of a casuistical discussion 
is the controversy concerning the murder of 
tyrants, occasioned by the assassination of the 
Duke of Orleans in 1407—an act which was 
defended by Jean Petit, of the University of 


de|Paris. The variety of opinions brought out 


in these discussions, coupled with the absence 
of a dominating moral principle to guide the 
discussion, led to many differences of opinion 
amongst the doctors of casuistry which were 
fitted to perplex the lay conscience. Hence 
arose the doctrine of PROBABILISM (q. v.), 
which was the logical outcome of the casuisti 
cal method. Casuistry has appeared in history 
when external law, as opposed to ethical prin- 
ciple, has been taken as the ultimate guide of 
conduct. Conspicuous instances are to be 
found in Judaism, of which the Talmud is the 
main casuistical authority. Although there 
were casuists among the Reformers, Ethics has 
for long shaken itself free from these discus- 
sions. (W.B.S.-R.M.W.) 

Literature: Aquiyas, Secunda Secundae; 
RAIMUND DE PENNAFORTI, Summa de Casibus 
Poenitentialibus (1719); the Angelica (burnt 
by Luther); Buszwzaum, Medulla casuum cone 
scientiae; Escosagr, Theologia Moralis; PAs- 
CAL, Provincial Letters; PERRAULT, La Morale 
des Jésuites; W. PerKIys, Whole Treatise of 
Cases of Conscience; SANDERSON, De Obliga- 
tione Conscientiae, and Nine Cases of Con- 
science; ALsTED, Theologia Casuum; BALD- 
win, Tractatus de Casibus Conscientiae; 
SreNeR, Pia Desideria; Srravon, Theologia 
Moralis; Buppevs, Isagoge Historica; Staup- 
LIN, Gesch. d. Sittenlehre; H. Mxnz, Das 
System d. christl. Sittenlelre; J. RICKABY, 
Mor. Philos, 152; Mierzinzr, Introd. to 
the Talmud; Srraox, Einleitung in d. Tal- 
mud. Jxremy Taytor’s Ductor Dubitan- 
tium (1660) is the chief manual of casuistry 
a Protestant theologian. It is an examina 
tion of doubtful cases of conscience,’ but is 
without the special characte: istics, given above, 
of mediaeval casuistry. See also Gass, Gesch. 
(R.M.W.—W.R.8.) 
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Ae) ache nes SS SS eee 
Catalepsy [Gr. xará, down, +)jys, from | similar muscular rigidity and pliability (flexi- 
AapBdvew, to seize]: Ger. Katalepsie; Fr.| bilitas cerea). Chareot and his followers re- 
ie; Ital. catulessé. A nervous disease | gard it as a distinct state, the first of the 
characterized by intermittent attacks of power- | three which they recognize (cf. Hypnotism). 
lessness, and a peculiar form of muscular | It is induced by a sudden light, loud 
rigidity which is either absolute, the limbs | sound, or strained fixation; and in addition 
remaining as if petrified, or of a form termed | to the characteristic posture of the limbs, pre- 
flexibilitus cerea. sents superficial anaesthesia, but special sen- 
In this condition the patient's limbs may be | sibility with general suggestibility remain 
placed by another in any position of flexion | intact ; the eyes open with a vacant stare, 
or contraction, althongh the patient is help |and reflex irritability is almost completely 
less to contract the muscles voluntarily. The|abolished. The state may also be induced 
state is further characterized by an inability | (Charcot) by opening the eyes of a lethargic 
to speak, an almost trance-like unconscious- | subject. Those who do not recognize the 
ness, succeeded upon awakening by a total|distinct forms or phases of hypnosis as 
forgetfulness of what ensued during the at-|distinguished by the Paris school, regard 
tack, and frequently by total or partial insen- | artificial catalepsy as a special state of mus- 
sibility. The attack is usually in the nature | cular rigidity induced by suggestion through 
of a paroxysm of a few hours’ (rarely days’) | posture, uncorscions contagion, or the like ; 
duration, with intervals of relief. It may|and variable according to the nature of the 
occur at any age, but is most common in early | suggestion. 
adult life, and soon after puberty. It is dis-| Catalepsy has figured in mental Eprpemrcs 
tinctly more common in women than in men. | (q. v.) and in religious ecstasy. The term 
In most cases it is associated with Hysrerra | owes its origin. to the spiritualistic theory of 
(q. v.), but may occur in the absence of true | disease which beheld in the paroxysm the 
hysterical symptoms. Itis frequently induced | seizure by some foreign agency or spirit. 
by nervous exhaustion, by emotional distur-| The tendency to use the term as including 
bances, religious excitement, sudden shock,|all forms of trance-like states is not to be 
fright, or injury. It occasionally occurs in} approved. Cf. TRANCE. (J.3.) 
the course of mental affections, e. g. melan- i 


i à Literature: Cuarcor, Maladies du système 
cholia and in hebephrenia or puberal insanity, | nerveux; A. Biner and Om. FÉrÉ, Animal 
as well as in the various forms of paranoia, 


Maguetism (Eng. trans.); Brrquet, Traité de 
acute hallucination, &c. a van i 


hall i l'Hystérie (1889); Prrres, Leçons cliniques 

It is differentiated from ecstasy or trance by |sur I’bystérie (1891); GILLES DE LA Tour- 

the peculiar behaviour of the muscles; by the | erre, Traité clinique et thérapeutique de 
loss ofmemory upon the cessation of the attack ; 


1 ec Vhystévie (1891); P. Janet, L'État mental 
by the complete immobility and the suddenness | des Hystériques; RICHER, Études cliniques 
of the loss of sense-functions, The inspired 


l tions. sur la grande hystérie (1885); Le MAITRE, 
expression of the ecstatic is in marked con- | Contribution à l'Étude des états cataleptiques 
trast to the vacant immobility of the cata- 


t int immobi (1895). (L.M.) 
leptic. Catalepsy is distinguished from tetanus} Also Murs, art. Catalepsy, in Pepper's 
by the suspension of the mental activities and 


€ Med. Cyc.; Tuke’s Dict. of Psychol. Med., 
the freedom from pain. The attempts tojand Wood's Ref. Handb. Med. Sci. (sub 
simulate this condition are usually detected 


, verbo). (2.M.-J.M.B.) 
by the failure of protracted and complete] Cataphasia (or Kata-) [Gr. rarápaois, 
rigidity, and by the presence of reflex and|assent]: Ger. Kataphasie; Fr. cataphaste 
other signs of sensibility. (acataphasie); Ital. catafasia. A degenera- 

The cause (or causes) of the state is not satis- | tion of speech, usually connected with serious 
factorily explained ; the Lager of passively | nervous disease, in which the patient, either 
moving the limbs which do not respond to| spontaneously or in answer to questions, con- 
powerful electric irritation offers a point of | stantly repeats the same word or phrases. 
special difficulty. The fact that the attack! The word is also used (Kussmaul) to de- 
may be induced by mental excitement sug- 


scribe serious degeneration in the formation 
gests a cortical origin, possibly an inhibition | of sentences, th ient’ i 
of the restraining influence ot higher over Thane okt ee cnn o 


duced, like that of il inning to 
lower centres. Artificial catalepsy occurs in E A A 


1 í speak, to the skeleton words of a sentence 
the state of hypnosis, and is characterized by a | with little grammatical construction (hence 
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also termed agrammatism) and much repetition. 


See SPEECH AND ITS DEFECTS. (3.3.) 
Cataplexy (or -is) [Gr. xará, down, + 7Aqéts, 
from mAjooew, to strike]: Ger. Kataplemie; Fr. 
cataplewie; Ital. cataplessia. A word suggested 
by Preyer (Die Kataplewie und der thierische 
Hypnotismas, 1878) to describe the immobility 
and apparent paralysis induced by rigidly 
restraining the movements of an animal. 

The experiment of holding a hen and 
making it stare at a chalk line and remain 
immovable was described by Kircher, 1646. 
Preyer has shown that the restraint is the 
essential factor, the chalk line or other method 
of fixing the attention being secondary. Such 
observations have been repeated upon pizeons 
and other birds, upon guinea-pigs, rabbits, 
lizards, crabs, frogs,and other animals. Almost 
all of these, after proper manipulations for 
a few seconds or minutes, cease to struggle, 
and may be made to assume, as if paralyzed, 
unusual positions, and to maintain them for 
a considerable period. The explanation of 
this state has wavered between the view that 
the cataplectic state is a form of hypnotic 
sleep (Danilewsky), and that it is a quasi- 
paralysis due to intensive shock or fright 
(Preyer). The latter view assimilates it to 
the natural fascination of animals by beasts of 
prey and to other forms of fright, and regards 
the instinct to feign death as a cognate phe- 
nomenon. 

A more recent view (Verworn) regards the 
phenomenon as of the nature of a posture 
reflex (Lagereflex), the animal responding to 
the tactile stimulus of the manipulation by an 
attitude in some cases suggestive of the most 
suitable position for regaining its equilibrium. 
Although the fact cannot be satisfactorily 
explained, it is certainly the case that the 
tendency to assume certain positions is 
morbidly present in the animals subject to 
cataplexy. What is peculiar is the retention 
of the posture for so long a time. ‘This is 
referred to the release of the inhibitory 
impulses sent down from the hemispheres to 
the lower centres; and this in turn is sub- 
stantiated by the fact that frogs without their 
hemispheres retain such posture reflexes for 
a much longer time than the normal frog. 
Should this type of explanation be regarded 
as satisfactory, the term cataplexy would no 
longer be appropriate for the phenomenon in 
question. 

The term is also used with reference to the 
similar paralyzing effects of shock or fright in 
men, and tbe effects of sudden and massive 


stimuli upon hypnotic subjects. Charcot’s 
method of rendering subjects statuesquely 
immobile in the accidental position of the 
moment by the sudden sound of a gong or 
the flash of a light would be of this type; 
also the fact that sleep may be induced 
(in children—Baldwin) by a sudden flash of 
light in a dark room. Cf. CATALEPSY, and 
HYPNOTISM. 

Literature: Preyer, as cited above (with 
illustrations); Verworn, Die sogenannte 
Hypnose der Thiere (1898); E. Grey, De 
quelques conditions favorisant l'hypnose chez 
les animaux, Année Psychol., ii. (3.3.) 

Catechetical Method (in education) (Lat. 
catechismus, instruction by word of mouth] 
A form of instruction by means of questivns 
and answers, usually for purposes of examina- 
tion; when used in inductive teaching, it is 
equivalent to the Socratic method. See 
Mernop, and Socratic Merson.  (0.De G.) 

Categorematic (Words, ze) [ar Karn- 
yópnpa]: Ger. kategorematisch; Fr. catégoré- 
matique ; Ital. categorematico. Such words as 
may by themselves form the expression of one 
term, subject or predicate, of a proposition. 
All others, e.g. prepositions, conjunctions, 
adverbs, are called Syncategorematic. 

The term xarnyépnua appears occasionally 
in Aristotle as equivalent to predicate. This 
meaning was definitely assigned to it by the 
Stoics, who, distinguishing noun and verb as 
the essential parts of a proposition, gave a 
foundation for the grammatical distinction of 
categorematic from syncategorematic. That 
distinction was taken over from the Latin 
grammarians (e.g. Priscian), and begins to 
appear in logic in the tract de Genertbus et 
Speciebus, often assigned to Abelard. 

Literature: PRANTL, Gesch. d. Logik, ii. 
148, 191, 256, 266. (B.A.) 

Categorical (Judgment, &c.) [Gr. xar- 
-yopixds |: Ger. kategorisch; Fr. catégorique; Ital. 
categorico. A judgment in which the assertion 
is made simpliciter, as holding good without 
explicit reference to any condition, Kant 
connects the categorical judgment with the 
fundamental thought-relation of substance 
(thing), of attribute (quality), and so dis- 
tinguishes it from other forns of assertion. 

The term with Aristotle means always 
‘affirmative.’ The current modern senec. in 
which it is contrasted with hypothetical or 
conditional, seems to have been directly 
derived from Boethius, though, as Prantl has 
shown, the new sense of the term had already 
appeared among the later Peripatetic com- 
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mentators on Aristotle and in Galen, and may 
have been influenced by the Stoic usage. 

Literature: Prantu, Gesch. d. Logik, i. 
554 575, 691; Kant, Logik, § 24, and Krit. 
d. reinen Vernunft, 86. (R.A.) 

Categorical Imperative: Ger. kateg-ri- 
scher Imperativ; Fr. impératif catégo. ijue ; 
Ital. imperativo categorico. A moral law which 
admits of no condition or exception, The term 
is opposed to Hypothetical Imperative, which 
is a law relative to a further end. 

The use of the term is dve to Kant (@rundl. 
d. Met. d. Sitten, ii), who reduces the moral 
law to the single categorical imperative : ‘ Act 
only on that maxim where’ y tlou canst at 
the same time will that it should become 
a universal law.’ This formula of the im- 
peratiye gives its bare form or universality. 

t is followed by a second furmula for the 
eame law giving its eud, and thus stated: 
*So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine 
own person or in that of any other, in every 
case as an end withal, and never as means 
only. By combining these two formulae, a 
‘compl, te characterization’ is reached, which 
gives the conception of a ‘kingdom of ends.’ 
This final formula of the absolutely good will 
is stated in the words: ‘Act on maxims which 
can at the same time have for their object 
themselves as universal laws of nature.’ These 
are, however, only different formulae of the 
same categorical imperative or law, and each 
of them involves the other two. 

Literature: discussions are to be found in 
historical and systematic works on ethics, and 
in the textbooks to Kant. (W.B.8.) 

Category |Gr. xarnyopia, an accusation, 
charge]: Ger. Kategorie; Fr. catégorie; Ital. 
categoria, (1) One of the ten classes of 
Beings, or of typical forms of speech used 
to assert Being, or, finally, of typical judg- 
ments regarding Being, as Aristotle dis- 
tinguished these ten clusses in his table of 
categories. (2) One of the forms or classes 
of conceivable objects, or one of the forms of 
judgments about objects, or, finally, one of the 
fundamental concepts of the understanding, 
as Kant classifid these fundamental forms, 
classes, or concepts, in his table of categories. 
(3) Any very extensive or fundamentally 
important class of objects or of conceptions, 
especially if this class is distinguished from 
other classes, either by the general form or 
character of the assertions that can be made 
about it, or by the general method of thinking 
that is applicable to its study. Thus one may 
say, ‘mind and body belong to different 


categories,’ although both of them would 
actually fall under the same Aristotelian 
category of substance. (4) Popularly, aid 
sometimes in technical usage, category be- 
comes simply equivalent to the term class «1 
general iden. (5) In post-Kantian technical 
usage (e. g. Hegel) the categories are any or 
all of the fundamental philosophical concep- 
tions, whether metaphysical, logical, or ethicul. 

The original purpose of Aristotle in defining 
the categories of his well-known table wax 
a complex one, a:.d his motives were not very 
clearly analysed by himself. In pat the 
categories represent a grammatical classifica- 
tion of forms of speech. In part they staid 
for very general classes of objects, as these 
classes get distinguished by ordinary speech. 
In part they are names for fashions of beiny, 
or for various ways in which objects can he 
regarded as real; and in so far they mark the 
chief varieties of meaning that can be assigned 
to the ontological predicate in metaphysical 
discussion. The latter way of viewing the 
categories is frequent in the treatise called 
the Metaphysics of Aristotle, and the philo- 
sopher here often observes that ‘Being is 
variously asserted according to the cate- 
gories,’ as the characteristic of a substance, 
a quality, &c. 

The full list of the categories of Aristotle 
is: oùría (substance), mógov (quantity), mov 
quality), mpós r: (relations, especially such as 
ouble, half, greater than, &v.), moù (place), 
noré (time), xetrOa (situation or position, suc 
as is expressed by to sit, or to lie), ¢yev 
(possession or acquired character, such as 
dress or ornament), mowîv (activity in the more 
special sense, such as is expressed by active 
verbs like to cut or to burn), máa yew (passivity 
or passion, such as is expressed by the passive 
voice of any active verb). The grammatical 
relation of these classes to parts of speech as 
such is obvious, especially in the case of the 
later categories of the list. The metaphysical 
contrast between the first category and all 
the others leads to the frequent reduction by 
Aristotle of the whole list to the two clasres, 
substance and accident. The more exact 
classification into the three fundamental 
categories, substance, quality or character 
in general (md6os), and relation, is also known 
to our philosopher. As to the principles that 
led to the statement of the list of ten cate- 
gories, and as to the stress that Aristotle 


himself laid upon the ise classification 
in question, opinions diler. 1 Prantl (in his 
Gesch. d. Logik, i) gives a statement of all 
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the various forms which the table of categories 
takes in Aristotle’s writings, and in his 
lengthy discussion in this volume maintains 
that Aristotle laid no stress upon the ex- 
haustiveness or finality of the table of ten 
categories. Zeller regards the full table of 
ten as representing an essential thesis of Ari- 
stotle, But there should be no doubt of the 
actual union of various motives as determin- 
ing Aristotle's classification. 

The categories were often discussed by the 
later ancient philosophers, and both the Stoics 
and Plotinus undertook to give revised lists. 
Kant’s discussion of the categories in the 
Krit. d. reinen Vernunft makes the list depend 
upon the forms of judgment. Forms of judg- 
ment, however, involve fundamental ways of 
thinking of objects, and Kant’s table of cate- 
gories is therefore explicitly a classification | as showing how categories may be operative 
of the possible objects of human thought} when their existence is not consciously recog- 
according to the fundamental ways in which | nized. 
we can think about objects. Literature: Works on metaphysics generally. 

The result is the well-known list: An important recent work is HARTMANN, 

1. Categories of Quantity : Unity (Hinheit),| Kategorienlehre. See extensive citation in 
Plurality (Vielheit), Universality (AlUheit). Eiser, Worterb. d. philos. Begriffe (sub 

2. Categories of Quality: Reality ( Realität), verbo). Psychological treatment is to be 
Negation (Negation), Limitation (Limitation). | found in James, Princ. of Psychol., ii. fin.; 

3. Categories of Relation: Substantiality | Spencer, Princ. of Psychol., ii; BALDWIN, 
(Substantialität), Causality (Causalität), Reci- | Ment. Devel. in the Child and the Race, 
procity ( Wechselwirkung). chap. xi, and Selective Thinking, in Psychol. 

4. Categories of Modality: Possibility | Rev. (Jan., 1898); Simmer, Arch. f. syst. 
(Möglichkeit), Actuality ( Wirklichkeit), Neces- Philos., i. 34 ff. (G.¥.8.-J.M.B.) 
sity (Nothwendigheit). Catharsis (Gr. xáðapoıs, purgation or puri- 

The four groups correspond respectively to fication]: Ger. Katharsis ; Fr. catharsis; Ital. 
the classifications of judgment: (1) as singular, | catarst. A term used by Aristotle to ex- 
particular, and universal; (2) as affirmative, | press the effect produced by tragedy and 
negative, and ‘infinite’; (3) as categorical, | certain kinds of music. Tragedy, by means 
hypothetical, and disjunctive; (4) as proble-| of pity and fear, is said to effect a ‘ catharsis 
matic, assertory, and necessary. Kant is him- | of such passions, i 
self thoroughly convinced of the exhaustiveness The conception of Aristotle, as seems 
of this list, and of its fundamental systematic | clear from the pas relative to musio in 
value. The categories of relation he generally | the Politics (v. 7), is that of exciting by art 
states in the dual form: Causalität und De-|certain passions already existing in the spece 
pendenz, i.e. relation of cause to effect,|tator, viz. pity, fear, enthusiasm, in order 
relation of substance to accideut, &c. that, after this homeopathic treatment, the 

The lack of any principle sufficient to} person may experience relief from them and 
secure the exhaustiveness of the Kantian table | return to the normal condition. The cure is 
of categories was, despite his own assertion, | not wrought by the mere excitement, but by 
a matter of general comment among his critics | an excitement produced by an artistic agency, 


from th inning; and the dissatisfac-| which at the same time brings order, har 
sak ke Sus - mony, and wholeness to bear. In the case of 


tion with the list of the logical forms of 0 be 
judgment which Kant Fadal; led to| tragedy there is the additional factor (though 


numerous efforts to deduce a list of categories | not explicitly stated in this connection by 

from some single principle constitutive of|him), that the spectator is sym athizing 

the thinking process. Fichte, Schelling, and with sufferings and heroism portrayed in their 

Hegel were all much influenced both in ter-| more universal aspects. Hence he is further 

minology and in doctrine by such efforts. | freed from the morbid and selfish. The mete 
165 


Tnevitably these efforts led to a somewhat 
more extended technical conception of the 
categories than Kant had recognized, since 
Kant’s list of fundamental conceptions could 
not be sundered, in the development of the 
idealistic systems, from concepts of logical, 
metaphysical, ethical, and even cosmological 
character. In consequence, the term category, 
in post-Kantian philosophy, comes to mean 
any relatively fundamental philosophical cou- 
ception. (3.B.) 

Categories are psychologically defined by 
Stout (Manual of Psychol, Bk. III. Div. it. 
chap. i) as ‘forms of cognitive consciousness : 
they are universal principles or relations pre- 
supposed either in all cognition or in all 
cognition of a certain kind.’ And he refers 
to Ferrier (Introduction to Instit. of Met.) 
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phor is primarily medical, but may quite 


bly have reference also to religious puri- 

cation, while in the actual psychical process 
there must be an aesthetic element as stated 
above. 

The numerous interpretations of Aristotle’s 
meaning, of which fifteen were enumerated at 
the end of the 15th century, may be divided 
into three groups according as they interpret 
the term to mean (1) purification in the sense 
of refining; (2) a religious expiation or lustra- 
tion; (3) a medical purgation and healing. 
Lessing, in his Hamburgische Dramaturgie, 
was a typical representative of the first group, 
making the effect of tragedy to be the re- 
ducing of the passions to the mean. The 
Romanticists emphasized especially the 
thought that the soul is through art freed 
from all the contradictions and miseries of 
actual existence, and raised to the plane of 
divine Irony (q.v.). The third and now 
generally accepted interpretation was sug- 
gested by Milton, E. Miiller, and Weil, and 
presented convincingly by Bernays. 

Literature: ButouEr, Aristotle's Theory of 
Poetry and Fine Art (1895); ZELLER, Ari- 
stotle (trans, by Costelloe and Muirhead, 
1897); Waurer, Gesch. d. Aesth. im Alter- 
thum (1893); Bernays, Zwei Abhandl. ü. 
die Aristotelische Theorie des Dramas (1880) ; 
Dérrna, Die Kunstlehre des Aristoteles 
1876); Binarp, L’Esthétique d’Aristote 
1887); Eaoxr, La Critique chez les Grecs 
1887), and La Poétique d'Aristote (1878) ; 

AUMGART, Handb. «|. Poetik (1887), 423 ff. 
The works of Dénmne, BÉNARD, and EGGER 
contain bibliographies. See also UEBERWEG- 
Herze, Gesch. d. Philos. (3.8E.T.) 

Catholic Church [Gr. xará, according to, 
+ 6ros, the whole]: Ger. katholische Kirche; 
Fr. Église catholique; Ital. Chiesa cattolica. 
The wearers and hence only authoritative 
Church. 

The word Catholic is found in early Chris- 
— hi ph with no reference to the Church. 

ustin Martyr (Dial, o. Tryph., 81) speaks 
of the Ott hes that is, the er, parez 
rection. Tertullian (Adv. Marcion, 2, 17) 
writes of the Catholic, that is, the all- 
embracing, goodness of God. It is first 
applied to the Church in the Epistle of 
Ignatius to the Church in Smyrna, where we 
read that where Christ is, there the Christian 
Church is. In Eusebius (Hist. Ece., 4, 15) 
it is applied to the local religious associations 
which recognize themselves as parts of the 
Church universal. It was first generally em- 


ployed in its present sense in contrast to the 
purely national religion of the Jews. Later, 
it was attached to the orthodox Christian 
Church as contrasted with the heretics, espe- 
cially the Donartsrs (q. v.). 

The Catholic Church is the community 
which holds, maintains, and expounds univer- 
sally received Christian doctrine. The Roman 
Catholic Church regards itself as possessing 
exclusive right to the title ‘Catholic,’ chiefly 
on the ground of unbroken apostolic succes- 
sion; it alone holds the doctrine, and there- 
fore alone can maintain it. Protestant writers 
tend to view the phrase as indicating an 
ideal, which is better conveyed in the words 
‘the communion of saints,’ meaning thereby 
that the Church is not restricted to any one 
Christian community, but will, in the end, 
become universal. Cf. Romans. 

Literature: Avavustiny, Epist. 53, 1; 
Perrone, Praelectiones, Tr. de Locis, cap. 35; 
Pearson, On the Creed, art. ix; FAIRBAIRN, 
Catholicism, Anglican and Roman. (R.m.w.) 

Catholic Reaction: Ger. katholische 
Gegenwirkung ; Fr. réaction catholique; Ital. 
reazione cattolica. Catholic Reaction, also 
commonly known as the Counter-Reforma- 
tion, is the name given to the movement of 
reform and restatement of fundamental prin- 
ciples that took place in the Roman Catholic 
Church, mainly as a result of the stimulus 
imparted by the Reformation. It is associated 
chiefly with: (1) the activity of the Jesuits 
(recognized by the Church, 1540); (2) with 
the Decrees of the Council of Trent (1542-63); 
(3) with the rehabilitation of the Inquisition. 

As a whole, the movement was partly re- 
formatory, partly reactionary. It was reforma- 
tory in so far as it purged the Church of much 
of the laxity, and nearly all the positive im- 
morality, that had grown up under the influence 
of the Renaissance spirit. It was reactionary 
in so far as it stiffened the traditional organi- 
zation and dogmas, and emphasized what was 
Roman rather than Catholic, thus accentuating 
the breach with the Reforming parties, and 
eA the reformers within the Church 
itself, 


As results, (1) the Inquisition stamped out 
incipient Protestantism in Italy and Spain ; 
(2) the Jesuits checkmated the spread of Pro- 
testantism in Germany, and made Catholicism 
once more the paramount power in Austria, 
South Germany, Bohemia, Poland, Hu: A 
and France ; G) the recentralization of the 
ecclesiastical system, accomplished chiefly by 
the Council of Trent, rendered its policy se 
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clear that the entire machinery could be set 
in motion for the accomplishment of the same 
ends in widely separated communities. 

Literature: Purtreson, La Contre-Révolu- 
tion Religicuse au 16me Siècle; Warp, The 
Counter-Reformation (Epochs of Church His- 
tory series); Ranger, Hist. of the Popes in 
the 16th and ryth centuries (Eng. trans.) ; 
BELLESHEM, Wilhelm Cardinal Allen u. die 
engl. Seminare auf dem Festlande. For full 
lists in literature, see G. P. Fisnxn, Hist. of 
the Reformation (1891), 509 ff. (R.M.W.) 

Catholicity (in theology) [Gr. xafodiuds, 
general, universal]: Ger. Katholicismus ; Fr. 
catholicité ; Ital. cattolicita. In ecclesiastical 
controversy, Catholicity is the quality of 
universality which the Roman Church claims 
as peculiar to itself on the grounds (1) that it 
is not confined to any single people or to any 
one language; (2) that, as a matter of accom- 
plished fact, it is universal; (3) that its 
members greatly outuumber other. Christian 
sects, and that even taking all the others 
together, Roman Catholics are more numerous. 
The properties of unity, holiness, apostolicity, 
catholicity, exist, therefore, in no Christian 
society except that which recognizes the su- 
preme authority of the Roman pope. (8.M.W.) 

Cato, Marcus Porcius. (95-46 B.C.) 
An important Roman patriot and statesman, 
who adopted the doctrines and the discipline 
of the Stoics. 

Cansa sui [Lat.]. Self-caused; that which 
has the ground of its being in itself; the 
absolute. 

According to Spinoza, ‘that the idea of 
whose essence involves existence’ (Ethica, i. 
def. 1), Cf. citations in Eisler, Worterb. d. 
philos. Begriffe, sub verbo. (J.M.B.) 

Causality: Ger. Causalitat ; Fr. causalité ; 
Ital. causalità, (1) The necessary connection 
of events in the time series. 

Opposed to mere logical necessity, in which 
time is not involved, and to ‘ chance’ or ‘ free- 
dom,’ in which the connection is not a neces- 
sary connection. See CAUSE AND EFFECT, and 
Necessity. (R..8.) 

(2) Notion of: that by which a process 
is thought to take place in consequence 
of another process. See Cause (notion 
of). (J.M.B.) 

Cause (in law) (Lat. causa] : Ger. Rechts- 
fall; Fr. cause, procès; Ital. cuusa. A law- 
suit, Cause of action: thut which gives a 
right of action, It must be the efficient and 
proximate cause: Causs prozima, non remota 
spectatur. (8.E.B.) 


Cause (uotion of): Ger. Begriff der 
Causalitat ; Fr. notion de cause; Ital. nozione 
di causa. Whatever may be included in 
the thought or perception of a process as 
taking place in consequence of another pro- 
cess. (G.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

The psychological treatment of causation 
must be distinguished from the logical. ‘The 
logician has to inquire what the essentials of 
the conception are as a structural principle 
either of kuowledge in general, or of thie 
or that special department of science. The 
psychologist has to determine the elements 
which have actually entered into the con- 
ception or perception of causal connection in 
the various stages and phases of mental de- 
velopment. 

Both logic and psychology have to discuss 
the existence and nature of necessary con- 
nection in the causal sequence. But they 
differ in their point of view. The logician 
may be right in affirming that for scientific 
purposes all that need be assumed is the 
regular recurrence of the same process on 
the repetition of similar antecedent conditions. 
But the psychologist who accepts this view 


does not find his own special problems solved 


by it. He has to inquire how the belief in 
uniform recurrence arises, and through what 
stages it passes. He may follow Hume in 
tracing the belief to the actual recurrence of 
certain experiences of uniform sequence which 
create an habitual expectation. He may also 
follow Hume in tracing the conception or 
necessary connection to the experience of 
a tendency produced by custom, which com- 
pels us to pass in thought from the perception 
of the antecedent to the ideal representation 
of the consequent. But if he does so he 
recognizes an element, necessary to the psychi- 
cal development of the consciousness of causal 
sequence, which is of no logical value. This, 
indeed, is the position occupied by Hume 
himself. He puts forward habit, and the 
compulsory anticipation based on habit, as 
affording a psychological explanation of the 
growth of the concept of necessary causul 
connection; but he couples this doctrine 
with the emphatical denial that any such 
considerations can explain or justify its 
validity. } 

The psychologist may regard actual repeti- 
tion of similar experiences as an inadequate 
explanation. He may find it necessary to 
posit a congenital tendency to assume uni- 
formity, and to search for it even when it is 
not obviously present. But this may be 
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only a psychological postulate. The existence 
of such an innate tendency cannot be taken, 
without fuller discussion, as a proof or ex- 
planation of its validity. 

It may be that the psychologist consider 
both the custom-theory and the theory of 
innate mental tendency as inadequate or in- 
correct. He may find himself compelled to 
lay emphasis on something specific and charac- 
teristic in the nature of the causal process as 
it actually takes place on any particular occa- 
sion. Thus uniform recurrence would cease 
to be the essential point. Mere occurrence 
apart from recurrence would in some manner 
manifest its causal character by its own in- 
trinsic nature. We may take as representa- 
tives of this point of view those who find the 
origin of the consciousness of causal necessity 
in the experience of subjective activity and 
regard its application to materiul phenomena 
as due in the first instance to anthropomo: phic 
or ejective interpretation. Supposing this 
doctrine to be justified psychologically, it does 
not immediately follow that the logical con- 
ception must conform to it. The anthropo- 
morphic element may have been an indis- 
pensable factor in the origin and growth of the 
concept, und yet it may now have become 
superfluous for its scientific application. Or 
it may be superfluous in the investigation of 
physical phenomena but uecessary in the 
treatment of psychical processes, or in an 
ultimate philosophical account of the universe. 
Such questions are properly logical or episte- 
mological. 

Literature: psychological textbooks in 
general. Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, 
Pt. III. § 14; Rep, Works, 177 ff, 523 f., 
626 ff.; T. Brown, Inquiry; MAINE DE 
Biran, Nouvelles Considérations sur les Rap- 
ports du Physique et du Moral de l'Homme; 
Trrens, Philos. Versuche, 312 ff.; HERBART, 
Psychol. als Wiss., 2. Theil, 142; Warrz, 
Lehrb. d. Psychol, § 52; Miu, Logic, Bk. 
III. chaps. iii and v; Venn, Empirical Logic, 
124 ff.; Sicwanr, Logic, ii. Pt. III. § 73; 
Wonpt, Logik, i. 525; Syst. d. Philos., 
292 ff.; Kénie, Eutwickelung des Cuausal- 
problems; Rriext, Der philos. Krit., ii. 
248 ff.; FovILLÉE, Psychol. des Idées-forces, 
ii. 169 ff.; Warp, Excyc. Brit, art. Psy- 
chology, 82; Naturalism and Agnosticism; 
H. Griinpaum, Zur Kritik der modernen 
Causalanschauungen, Arch. f. syst. Philos., 
v. Heft 3; Lorzz, Metaphysics; BRADLEY, 
Appearance and Reality. (G.¥.8.-J.M.B.) 

Cause and Effect: Ger. Ursache und 


Wirkung; Fr. cause et effet; Itul.causa ed effetto. 
(1) Cause and effect (airia, atriov; causa, effectus) 
are correlative terms denoting any two dis- 
tinguishable things, phases, or aspects of 
reality, which are so related to each other, 
that whenever the first ceases to exist, the 
second comes into existence immediately after, 
and wheuever tle second comes into existence, 
the first has ceased to exist immediately before. 
They must possess in common some one exis- 
tent property. Of any two such things, the 
one which exists first is called the cause of 
the second, and the one which exists imme- 
diately after is called the effect of the first. 

It is not necessary that the cause should differ 
from its effect in any respect except that they 
occupy different moments in time; but the 
names are more commonly applied in cases 
where there is also some other difference, e.g. 
at least a chauge of position in space, From 
the above definition it follows that with regard 
to any two things which have this relation to 
oneanother, the prior or subsequent existence of 
the one may be alwaysvalidly inferred from the 
existence of the other ; and hence they are said 
to be necessarily connected. See NECESSITY. 

(2) This necessary connection between two 
existent things, which thus forms part of the 
causal relation, is sometimes held to constitute 
the whole. See Cause (notion of). 

But in such cases some kind of logical 
priority is commonly ascribed to the cause, 
in place of the temporal priority given 
to it in (1) In this sense things held 
to exist, but not in time, are often called 
causes; and priority, such as belongs to a 
reason or logical ground, is ascribed to them, 
so that (a) one cause is said to have many 
effects; (6) it is said to be capable of existing 
without its effects, though they could not 
exist without it; (e) it is said to be real, while 
they are said to be phenomenal. Further, it 
is often supposed that the necessary connection 
between cause and effect is not merely logical, 
but in some sense real; and it is then gene- 
rally held to consist in the ‘activity’ of the 
cause, a notion drawn from psychological ex- 
perience where it is felt to precede or accom- 
pany the production of certain effects. ‘The 
chief ambiguity in the use of the terms cause 
and effect is, however, due to the fact that 
some complex thing or event, which for some 
reason attracts attention, is taken as a whole 
to be the effect of which we seek the cause, or 
the cause of which we seek the effect; and 
thus the demands that a cause should imme- 
diately precede its effect, that it should cease 
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to exist upon the occurrence of its effect, and 
that their relation should be absolutely in- 
variable, are sacrificed. 

There is no regular correlative to the Greek 
words alria, afro». The term which comes 
nearcst in meaning to effect is dwoBaivor; 
but ov Baîvov or érdperov, which also signify 
consequence, are more commonly used as 
correlatives. Alria itself is used from the be- 
ginning in all the three senses afterwards dis- 
tinguished by Aristotle as ‘ efficient,’ ‘final,’ 
and ‘ formal’ causes. It thus includes some- 
what more of the meaning of reason than 
commonly belongs to the Latin and modern 
terms, being used in answer to the four dif- 
ferent questions: What existed previously 
from which we might have inferred that this 
would happen ? (efficient cause); With what 
purpose was this done? or, What good 
result does this produce? (final cause) ; 
What are the properties which make this 
thing what it is? (formal cause). All these 
meanings have in common the implications (a 
that frem a knowledge of the fact call 
cause, the existence of a fact, having the 
nature denoted by this, might have been in- 
ferred ; (b) that the cause itself is capable 
of existence, being thus distinguished from 
a mere reason or ground; but one or 
other of the additional meanings, which dis- 
tinguish the above questions, seems in general 
to have been vaguely included under the term. 
Before Aristotle, the chief points worthy of 
notice are (a) that the pre-Socratic philo- 
sophers made little use of the term, chiefly 
using the word ¢)xq, in a sense most nearly 
analogous to Aristotle’s material cause, to 
denote an existent thing, generally conceived 
as prior in time to all others, but also existing 
along with them, und such that its existence 
was necessary to theirs, but not vice versa ; 
(b) that in Plato strong emphasis is laid on 
those two meanings of «tria, in which it denotes 
either the reason why a thing is what it is, 
ie. the qualities whose presence justifies us in 
calling it by the same name as other things, 
or the reason why a thing ought to exist. It 
was the method of Socrates which drew atten- 
tion to these two quesiicns. Aristotle dis- 
tinguished by name fim diffe. ent kim's of cause, 
for each of which he has several synonyms, of 
which the following are petliaps the most 1m- 
portant: (a) ody or e$ où yy erat, material 
cause; (b) «ios, Adyos, ro rÉ A ta, formal 
cause; (c) dpyi ris xurjoews, efficent cause ; : 
(d) ne Fy py final cause, (i) The|sidered as a mental fact, which was the effi- 
first of these conceptions is derived from the | cient cause of its production. It is only the 
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popular distinction of the material, out of 
which a thing is made as one of its causes. 
This does, of course, generally exist unshaped, 
before a thing is made out of it; and itis this 
fact of its priority in time which allows it to 
acquire the name of causé. But to philo- 
sophical analysis it soon became doubtful 
se sete such priority can be ascribed to it 
universally; and hence in Aristotle it rather 
denotes one of the elements of an actu- 
ally existing thing, without any prominent 
implication that it existed before the thing in 
question. It is distinguished from the other 
three causes in that, from a knowledge of its 
existence, you could not infer the existence of 
any particular thing, although it could not 
exist, unless some particular thing existed. 
(ii) The eos, meaning originally the visible 
qualities, Macfie the shape, and hence 
also the other qualities, which distinguish one 
kind of thing from another kind, was conceived 
by Plato as existing eternally, separately from 
the things resembling it, which from time to 
time came into existence; and though he 
distinguishes eternity from everlasting dura- 
tion, he does undoubtedly commonly regard 
the «ios as prior in time to that which it 
‘informs.’ Aristotle denies its separate exis- 
tence; and with this its priority in time 
is also strictly destroyed, so that it becomes 
the mere correlative of àn, denoting that one 
of the two elements composing an actually 
existing thing from which the existence of 
that thing could be inferred. Neither Plato 
nor Aristotle clearly distinguish the two 
meanings covered by this phrase, both of 
which they seem to affirm: (a) that the com- 
bination in the eos of certain properties is 
the reason why those properties are combined 
in things resembling it; (b) that the existence 
of the elos is the reason of the existence of 
things resembling it. (iii) The efficient or 
* moving’ cause is a thing which existed in time 
before that of which it is the cause. It thus 
corresponds to cause as now used, and defined 
above. (iv) In the conception of ‘final’ cause 
are mingled the three different senses which 
may be conveyed by the two questions given 
above. A final cause is (a) that for the 
sake of which a thing ought to exist, i.e. 
either the good qualities which the thing itself 
possesses (elðos), or some other good thing of 
which it is the efficient cause; (b) that for 
the sake of which a given thing was produced 
by some intelligence ; (c) the design, con- 
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failure to distinguish (c) from (6) which ex- 
lains why the final cause was thought to 
a cause at all, and why Aristotle regarded 
his ultimate final cause as also the ultimate 
cause of all motion, On the other hand, both 
Plato and Aristotle do generally regard that 
which is desired, and not our desire of it, as 
both final and efficient cause of the actions 
which lead to its attainment, It is through 
this confusion of (e) with (b) that (a) also 
comes to be regarded as capable of being an 
efficient cause, since (a) is identified with ©) 
both by Plato and Aristotle, on the groun 
that no one ever desires anything but what he 
at least thinks to be good, A further identi- 
fication of the formal with the final cause, 
of which the grounds are to be found both 
in (a) and (b), leads to the curious paradox 
that both formal and efficient cause may be 
sometimes regarded as not prior but subse- 
quent in time to that of which they are the 
cause. Partly as uniting the functions of 
formal and efficient cause, and partly in 
virtue of its own importance as defined by (a), 
the final cause was supposed to be more truly 
a cause than any other; and this position 
was generally maintained by the Stoics, as 
well as by the schools of Plato and Aristotle. 
The Epicureans, on the other hand, tended 
to restrict the term cause to things which 
could be observed regularly to precede in time. 
And some of the later sceptics, also in opposi- 
tion to the Stoics, pointed out that cause and 
effect (under the names atriov and mdcxov) are 
mutually dependent, thus denying to cause 
that logical priority which belongs to it in 
most of the Aristotelian senses. The Aristote- 
lian tradition, however, remained substanti- 
ally unaltered throughout the middle ages ; 


but with the Renaissance and the growth of 


natural science important modifications be- 
gan to appear. The material cause, as such, 
soon drops entirely out of sight, its place 
being taken by the notion of substance, 
which is not indeed generally denied to be a 
cause, but is regarded as contributing nothing 
to the definition of the term, since a cause 
must be an explanation why different things 
exist, in spite of their having one substance in 
common, This search for a cause, in the 
seuge of something which accounts for differ- 
ences, and will thus enable you to predict 
future changes, naturally throws the emphasis 
on cause in the sense of efficient cause. 
Accordingly we find that Bacon, though in- 
sisting on the importance of the search for 
forme or forme) canges, regards this rather 


change is caused by 8 
possible—either by God’s desire for what is 
actually so, or by a finite spirit’s desire for 


as an inquiry into the exact nature of efficient 
causes, by means of which you will be able to 


each when you see it; and with 


regard to final causes, while not denying 
their existence, he strongly insists on 
uselessness for the 
which he must be understood to imply that 
we are incapable of discovering what the final 
causes of things are, not that, if known, in- 
ferences could not be drawn from them. As 
Bacon had ceased to use formal cause to 
denote one existent thing from which the exis- 
tence of another could be inferred, so this 
term, like material cause, soon dropped out 
of use; and throughout modern philosophy 
only efficient and final causes have continued 
to be discussed. The meaning of the former 
has grown increasingly definite in the direc- 
tion of definition (1); and the word cause, 
if used alone, is always to be understood as 
efficient cause, 


their 


of prediction, by 


The modern history of final and efficient 


causes may be conveniently divided as 
follows :—(i) Final cause was most exactly 


defined by Leibnitz, He held that every real 
a desire for the best 


what it thinks to be so. But he seems to 
have considered that any desire, even if not 
for the best, would deserve the name of cause, 
though none such actually exist. That every 
change must be caused by a desire, and that 
in this world all changes are caused by a desire 
for the best possible, are propositions both in- 
cluded by him under the name ‘law of SUFFI- 
cient Reason’ (q.v.). He thus professes to 
have reduced all apparently efficient to final 
causation, but he is even less clear than Ari- 
stotle as to whether the object desired or the 
desire of it is to be regarded as final cause. 
The latter, the desire, he treats as an efficient 
cause, with this peculiarity—that he denies 
its effect to follow from it necessarily. Since, 
however, he insists that a like desire always 
will produce a like effect, he preserves free- 
dom only in name. This reservation he made 
in opposition to Spinoza, who denied final 
causes only in the sense in which they contia- 
dict necessity. Since Kant, the term end, 
which is more commouly used than final 
cause, has had a still vaguer meaning. The 
ambiguity as to whether it denotes part of the 
mental fact called desire, or the object of 
desire, still continues, and to this is added the 
further ambiguity that it is used to imply 
that the object of the desire is good, although 
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it is now recognized that we do not always 
desire even what we think good. It is often 
used also to cover a mere good effect, without 
the express condition that this was either an 
effect or an object of desire. Some hold, with 
Leibnitz, that teleological causation is not in- 
compatible with, but only more true than, 
mechanical, although they recognize, with 
Spinoza, that mechanical causation involves 
necessity ; others deny the possibility of pre- 
diction in the case of actions determined by 
ends. See Tetxonocy. (ii) The first pro- 
minent question raised in modern philosophy 
with regard to efficient causes was that con- 
nected with ‘occasional causes.’ The growth 
of the mechanical sciences had emphasized the 
fact that the causes and effects there dealt 
with might be regarded as equal quantities 
of some one quality, namely, that belonging 
to extended things as such. Descartes re- 
garded the quality which was common to 
cause and effect in all such cases as one sub- 
stance, and postulated that the causal relation 
could only hold between things which had 
such a common quality. This postulate, how- 
ever, plainly did not hold between body and 
mind; and yet the more fundamental pro- 
position, that a cause was that from the prior 
existence of which you could certainly infer 
the subsequent existence of something else, 
and vice versa, just as plainly did apply to 
the relation between impressions on the sense- 
organs and sensations on the one hand, and 
between the will and bodily movements on| thought, an existent reason or ground of all 
the other, Accordingly Descartes’ followers, | other things, To this view Kant gave coun- 
most prominently Geulincx, regarded mental | tenance by his inconsistent application of the 
and bodily states, in relation to each other, as|term to things-in-themselves and to reason. 
a different kind of cause—occasional as dis-|(b) The discussion as to whether complex 
tinguished from efficient—and they further | things or their states are causes, and, if the 
postulated God as actually efficient in bring- | former, whether their causality is ‘transeunt 

ing about the invariable correspondence be-| or ‘immanent,’ ie, whether they can or cannot 
tween occasional causes and their effects. | produce effects on other things. With this 
This discussion renders it obvious that the | question is closely connected the distinction 
possibility of reciprocal inference between two | between cause and ‘necessary condition’; 
existents, i.e. their necessary connection, is the question with regard to plurality of causes 
not sufficient to define cause and effect; for| for one effect, and the plurality of effects from 
since such inference is possible between simul-|one cause; the question whether the whole 
taneous states of body and mind, it is neces- |state of the universe at any one moment must 
sary, in order to distinguish cause from not be regarded as the only complete cause of 
effect, that we should include in our defini- | any particular effect at the next ; and the 
tion not only succession in time, but also| question whether a quantitative equality be- 
identity in substance. The necessity for a| tween cause and effect is necessary. On none 
new name to denote the relation between body | of these points has any general agreement 
and mind, and of a cause to account for their | been attained. p (G.E.M.) 
correspondence, isnot equally obvious. Leibnitz In the usage of science we find three 
also held that substances could not interact, | ways of locating a cause with reference to 
but he also excepts God from the rule, inlits effect, distinguished by Wundt (Logik) 
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order to provide a cause for the correspon- 
dence of finite substances. A new question 
with regard to causality was raised by Hume, 
who declared effect to mean simply what 
habit led us to expect. He thus denied a 
necessary connection, i.e. the possibility of 
inference, between any two existent things ; 
but since he himself assumes this relation to 
hold between habit and the expectations it pro- 
duces, his discussion is rather to be regarded 
as an inquiry into what reasons we have 
for supposing particular things to be causes 
and effects, than an‘inquiry into the meaning 
of the terms. Such inquiries have been very 
frequent since. For our purpose the chief 
importance of Hume's results lies in the fact 
that they led Kant to make detailed investi- 
gation of causality, from which it appeared 
not only that states of one substance, not 
substances themselves, could alone be causes 
and effects, but also that the necessary con- 
nection between these is itself necessary, in 
a sense in which the invariable correspondence 
of bodily and mental states is not necessary, 
since the validity of the former is implied in 
the truth of ordinary judgments of per- 
ception. 

Since Kant, speculations on the subject have 
chiefly taken the two following directions :— 
(a) The attempt to show that succession in 
time is not necessarily involved in any valid 
inference from existent to existent, but that, 
on the contrary, the true cause is, as Spinoza 
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(i) The cause is a thing; (ii) it is a force; 
(iii) cause and effect are regularly connected 
processes or changes. For example, the cause 
of the fall of a stone is (i) the earth, (ii) the 
force of gravitation, (iii) the earlier process of 
raising the stone to the position from which 
it falls. (K.G.) 

Literature: ARISTOTLE, Metaphysics ; 
Sumer, Treatise on Human Nature, Bk. I; 
Kant, Krit. d. reinen Vernunft; LOTZE, 
Metaphysik, Bk. I; Sxewarrt, Logik. See also 
BıstIoG. B, 1,0; 2, ¢ (G.E.M.) 

Cause Theory (of mind and body): Ger. 
Theorie der Wechselwirkung; Fr. doctrine 
de Vinfluw (physique), or de Tinfluence natu- 
relle; Ital. teoria dell’ interazione. The theory 
that the conscious processes and the ner- 
yous processes which arise in immediate con- 
nection with each other are in some way 
causally related. Either they are supposed 
to be relatively independent agencies in 
mutual interaction, or one of them is sup- 
posed to act causally upon the other. Cf. 
Mmm anv Bopy. (G.F.8., J.M.B.) 

Celarent: see Moon (in logic). 

Celibacy | Lat. caelebs, aigle] Ger. Céli- 
bat, Lhelosigheit; Fr. célibat; Ital. celibato. 
Voluntary renunciation of marriage. 

In general usage celibacy still retains its 
original Latin meaning; but in practice, 
owing to historical occurrences, it has come 
to be specially associated with the priests of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Celibacy is conceived to be purer than the 
married state. This idea is very ancient, and, 
so far as Christianity is concerned, is doubt- 
less connected with the dogma of the Fall. 
Had Adam not fallen, Paradise might have 
been peopled by a pure race propagated in 
some ‘non-carnal’ way. In 1 Cor. vii. 38 
the superior sanctity of the single state is 
indicated; and so early as Ignatius and 
Polycarp the same idea had currency, while 
voluntary vows of virginity were common 
among ascetics. By the 5th century marriage 
was not permitted to priests after ordination. 
The Latin Church, in contradistinction to 
the Greek, went much further than this. 
And ecclesiastical politicians, like Hildebrand 
(Gregory VIL), perceiving the value of priestly 
celibacy to the Church organization, succeeded 
ultimately in making it obligatory. The 
Council of Trent maintained the rule, and it 
still remains one of the principal poii.ts of 
difference between the Roman and the Ri- 


formed churches. It is worthy of note that |in the 
investigators who view life from a normal Galaplnaapraigeadad A S jija aana 
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standpoint (sociologists, physiologists, philo- 
sophers) condemn the practice; those who 
break life up into separable parts (mystics 
and priests) favour the usage. While celibacy 
strengthens ecclesiastical organizations, it 
works irreparable wrong upon individuals, 
especially upon women; such at least is the 
record of history. Its central idea is essen- 
tially ascetic, and it must be estimated 
ethically as such. Cf. ASCETICISM. 

Literature: Kurrscun, Gesch. d. Cölibats . 
Der Cölibat; Lea, Sacerdotal Celibacy in 
the Christian Church ; Laurin, Der Coelibat 
d. Geistlichen. (R.M.W.) 

speed ry cella): Ger. Zelle; Fr. cellule: 
Ital ula. (1) In biology: the funda- 
mental unit of structure of organized bodies ; 
as Virchow defined it, ‘the elementary vital 
unit.’ 

A cell typically consists of cell-wall or 
membrane and protoplasmic contents, com- 
posed of nucleus, protoplasm proper, or 
cytoplasm, and often nucleolus and centro- 
some. These latter may be absent, aud the 
membrane is lacking from many animal cells. 


Diagram of a cell (after Wilson). Its basis consists 
of a thread-work (mitotne or reticulum) composed of 
ex xe ter microsomes) and tra a transe 
paren: -au A, attracti en- 
closing two centrosomes. B, nucleus (o; plemmonane 
or trne nucleus; b, chromatin-network ; o, linin-net- 
work ; d. karyosome or net-knot). C, poean lying 
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Sometimes vacuoles and other structures 
living (Plastids) and lifeless are present. Cf. 
the figure. See CELL THEORY, ÅMITOSIS, 
and MITOSIS. (C.F.H.) 

(2) In neurology: by nerve-cell (Schäfer) is 
meant the whole unit of structure of the 
nervous system, i.e. the cell-body, the portion 
containing the nucleus (perikaryon of Foster 
and Sherrington), and all the processes which 
grow out from it: protoplasmic processes or 
Dunprives (q. v.) and axis-cylinder pro- 
cesses or NEURITES (q.v.) or axones. 
Equivalent to Neurons (q. v.) of European 
writers. (0.F.H.-H.H.) 

Cell-division : see Mrrosis and AmI- 
TOSIS. 

Cell Theory: Ger. Zellenlehre; Er. théorie 
cellulaire; Ital. teoria cellulare. The doctrine 
that all organisms are composed either of 
individual cells (unicellular organisms) or of 
a compound aggregate of cells (the higher 
plants and animals) with certain cell-products ; 
and that every cell, no matter how differen- 
tiated in structure or function, is derived 
from a pre-existing cell. 

Some of the stages of the cell theory are, in 
briefest possible outline, as follows :—(1) Ob- 
servation by Malpighi and Grew, at the end 
of the ryth century, that under low powers 
of the microscope, plant structure appeared 
as (a) small spaces with firm walls and filled 
with fluid (‘cells’), and (b) long tubes. 
(2) Proof by Treviranus (1808) that the tubes 
develop from cells, arranged end to end, by 
the breaking down of their partition walls. 
(3) The discovery of nuclei by Brown (Trans. 
Linn. Soo. London, 1833, in orchids), extended 
by Schleiden (Müller's Archiv, 1838, 137, 
plants generally). (4) The application by 
Schwann (Mikrosk. Untersuchungen, 1839), 
utilizing the observations of Henle und others, 
of the results reached in the microscopic 
study of plants to the analysis of animal 
tissues. So far, though the nucleus had been 
recognized, the cell-wall was regarded as an 
essential feature. Meanwhile the study of 
the structure and movements of protoplasm, 
begun by Bonaventura Corti (1772), led up to 
(5) the recognition by von Mohl (1846) and 
Remak (1852) of this living substance as the i . Á 
essential constituent of the cell in both planta | de masse, de gravité; Ital. centro di gravità 
and animals. (6) The proof by de Bary and | (‘Centre of mass’ is the more correct term, 
Max Schultze (1850-61) that the protoplasm though the other is more familiar.) A point 
uf animal cells and plant cells is of similar jin a body or system of bodies such that, if 
nature, (7) The conception, developed for | the body or system were suspended by that 
plants by von Mohl (1846) and Nägeli and | point, it would be balanced in all positions 
for animals set forth by Virchow (1858) in when acted on by gravity. (8.8.) 
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his general law omnis cellula e celluld, that 
cells are genetically connected by an uninter- 
rupted series of cell-divisions. (8) The dis- 
covery by Schneider (1873) of complex and 
orderly changes in the nucleus during cell- 
division, termed karyokinesis (Schleicher, 
1878) or mitosis (Flemming, 1879). Cf. 
FERTILIZATION, HEREDITY, MITOSIS. (0.L1.M.) 

Literature: O. Hegrwic, The Cell (Eng. 
trans. by Campbell, 1895); E. B. Wizson, 
The Cell in Devel. and Inheritance (1896), 
and the literature there quoted; C. O. Wait- 
MAN, The Inadequacy of the Cell Theory, 
J. of Morphol., viii. (1893); A. SEDGWICK, 
On the Inadequacy of the Cellular Theory of 
Development, Quart. J. Microsc. Sci., xxxvii. 
(1894); M. VegwogN, Gen. Physiol. (Eng 
trans., 1899). (0.L1.M.-E.8.G.) 

[Lat. cella, cell, + fugere, to 
flee]: Ger. cellulifugal ; Fr. cellulifuge ; Ital. 
cellulifugo. Passing in a direction away from 
a cell. 

Said of a nervous impulse with refer- 
ence to the cells from which the conducting 
axis cylinders arise. Opposed to cellipetal. 
There is usually an obvious morphological 
difference between the cellifugal and the 
cellipetal processes of @ nerve-cell. Cf. 
NEUROCYTE. (E.H) 

Cellipetal: see CELLIFUGAL. 

Cenogenesis: see PALINGENESIS. 

CenogeneticCharacters: see BIOGENETIC 
Law. 

Central [Lat. centrum, a sonteal, Ger. 
central; Fr. central; Ital. centrale. Pertain- 
ing to nervous centres or cells, as contrasted 
with peripheral, which means pertaining to 
nerve-courses or end-organs. (J-M.B.) 

Centre [Lat. centrum]: Ger. Centrum; 
Fr. centre; Ital. centro. A collection of 
nerve-cells which act together for the per- 
formance of some more or less definite 
function. 

Such are the various cortical centres, the 
respiratory centre of the medulla, the reflex 
centres of the medulla and cord, the various 
visceral centres of the sympathetic plexuses, 
&eo. (H.H.) 
Centre of Mass or Gravity: Ger. 

, Massenmittelpunkt; Fr. centre 


CENTRE OF ROTATION — CERTAINTY 


Centre of Rotation: Ger. Drehpunkt (des 
Auges) ; Fr. centre de rotation (de Veil); Ital. 
centro di rotazione (del globo oculare). The 
point at which the sagittal, frontal, and ver- 
tical axes of the eye intersect at right angles. 

Literature: Hetmnourz, Physiol. Optik 
(and ed.), 614, 656; Sanrorp, Course in 
Exper. Psychol., 119. (E.B.T.) 

Centri Force and Centripetal 
Force [Lat. centrum, centre, + fugere, to 
flee from; and centrum + , to move 
toward, to seek]: Ger. Fliehkraft oder Centri- 
Sugalkraft, Centripetalkraft; Fr. force 
centrifuge et centripete; Ital. forza centri- 
fuga e centripeta. Centripetal force is any 
force drawing a body toward a centre of 
motion, as the planets are drawn toward 
the sun; familiarly, a force continually de- 
flecting the motion of a body, so that it shall 
move in a closed curve around a centre. The 
most familiar example of the force is seen in 
the case of asling, The tendency of a body 
being always to continue its motion in a 
straight line, a force is required to keep the 
stone in the sling moving around in a circle. 
This force is exerted by the string of the 


ng. 

Centrifugal force is, properly speaking, 
only the reaction of a body to a centri- 
petal force. In the case of the sling, the 
latter is the pull of the holder’s hand upon 
the string, while the former is the pull of the 
string upon the hand. In the case of a fly- 
wheel the centripetal force is exerted by the 
spokes to keep the parts of the rim in place, 
while the centrifugal force is a corresponding 
pull of the rim upon the spokes. The forces in 
question increase as the square of the angular 
velocity; and if the latter becomes £o rapid 
that the spokes are not strong enough to keep 
the rim in its place, they break, and the rim 
flies to pieces. In this case the pieces of the 


S p 


rim fly off in the direction in which they were 
moving at the moment of rupture, and not 
radially from the centre, as is commonly 
thought. So, in the case of the sling, if H is 


the position of the hand, and S that of the 
stone at the moment of release, then both the 
centrifugal and the centripetal forces cease at 
this moment, and the stone flies off in the 
direction of the tangent SP. (8.N.) 

Centrosome [Gr. xévrpov, centre, + capa, 
body]: Ger. Centrosoma; Fr. centrosome, 
sphère attractive (in botany); Ital. centrosoma. 
That specialized part of a cell which is 
regarded as the active centre in the process 
of division. 

The term was proposed by Boveri (1887). 
The centrosome is now regarded by many 
observers as an essential and relatively per- 
manent feature of the cell. It generally lies 
outside but near the nucleus. In its passive 
condition it is a minute speck in the cell; but 
in its active phase it becomes the centre of 
an ‘attraction sphere,’ with radiating fibres, 
constituting the aster (Fol, 1877). Along 
these fibres the split CHROMOSOMES (q. v.) 
travel in cell-division to the opposite poles 
of the achromatic spindle, The question of its 
existence in the higher plants (angiosperms) 
is still under discussion. 

Literature: Tx. Bovent, Ueber die Befruch- 
tung der Eier von Ascaris megalocephala, 
Sitzber. Ges. Morph. Phys. (Miinchen, 1887); 
E. B. Winson, The Cell in Devel. and In- 
heritance (1896). (O.L1.M.—E.8,@.) 

Cephalic Index: see INDEX. 

Cerebral Vesicles: Ger. Hirnblischen; 
Fr. vésioules cérébrales ; Ital. vescicole cerebrali. 
Embryonic expansions of the medullary tube 
giving rise to the several major divisions 
of the brain. See Brarmy (Embryology). 

They form the embryonic structures, from 
which arise the fore-, mid-, and hind-brain. 
Though the ventricles are derived from the 
cavities of the vesicles, they do not corre- 
spond to them in number or form. (H.H.) 

Cerinthus, Probably lived during the 
reign of Trajan, 98-117 (Eusebius). Founder 
of one of the heretical sects, called Cerinthians. 
Trenaeus regards him as a consistent Gnostic, 
stating that St. John wrote his gospel to 
weaken the influence of the sect. 

Certainty (logical) [Lat. certus, sure, 
through Fr. certain]: Ger. Gewissheit; Fr. 
certitude; Ital. certezza, Complete CERTITUDE 
(q. v.) with reference to a logical assertion or 
judgment. 

It keeps in view (1) the content of the 
assertion made, and (2) the attitude of the as- 
serting mind. In both cases certainty attaches 
to the feature of objective validity. An asser- 
tion is certain when its content is taken to 
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be such that it must be asserted by all intelli- 
gences, i.e. when its truth is taken to be 
assured by universally valid grounds. Logical 
certainty thus names only the representa- 
tion of the universal or common character 
of certainty, that which does not depend on 
the special kind of content involved. 

Historically, the problem may be said to 
begin in those discussions which preceded 
Aristotle's definite statement of the distinction 
between mediate and immediate truths (see 
Anal. Post., i), From that time onwards the 
problem has been (x) to determine the nature 
of the assumed immediate truths in such 
a manner as to make the objective value 
claimed for them conceivable; (2) to clear 
up the relation in which mediate stands to 
immediate truth, and therewith, it may be 
said, to determine the worth of the highly 
metaphorical relation in which they are 
generally assumed to stand, 

Literature: Javany,De laCertitude (1847); 
Grune, Das Problem der Gewissheit (1886) ; 
Miznavp, Certitude Logique (and ed., 1898), 
and Le Rationnel (1897). (B.A.) 

Certitude or Certainty (psychological) 
[Lat. certitudo, from certus, certain]: Ger. 
Gewissheit; Fr. certitude; Ital. certez:a. The 
degree of assurance felt with reference to 
something presented to the mind. 

This term is employed to express degrees 
of 0) conviction or belief. It is then applied 
to all cases from the slight tendency to accept 
a proposition or fact (characterized by the 
transition from the phrases ‘I think,’ ‘I 
fancy,’ to ‘I presume,’ ‘I begin to be con- 
vinced’) up to so-called ‘complete certitude,’ 
or knowledge. Certain authorities limit cer- 
titude to the highest degrees of assurance, 
where the possibility of doubt is excluded (e. g. 
Newman, Grammar of Assent). It also 
upplies (2) to degrees of reality-feeling or 

realizing-sense,’ in cases which do not in- 
volve argument, doubt, or explicit belief in 
any sort of assertion. 

Like other terms of epistemological value, 
certitude is often carried over from the mind 
to its object and made a property of the latter ; 
we say a proposition has certitude. In logic 
this is legitimate as a shorthand way of saying 
that a proposition is fitted to arouse certitude, 
or has a certain degree of PROBABILITY (q.¥.). 

Literature: see BELIEF, and CERTAINTY 
(logical). — 

Region: see NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

Cesare: see Moon (in logic) 

Chain Syllogism: Ger 


Schlurslette, 


Ketienschluss; Fr. sorite; Ital. sorite. Ger- 
man logicians have named by cognate terms 


two forms of compound syllogism: (1) that 
in which the final syllogism has for © pre- 
mises the conclusions of, preceding syllo- 
gisms, Schlusskette, when the former is 
called Epi-syllogism, the latter Pro-syllo- 
gism; (2) when the conclusion is drawn 
from a series of more than two premises, 

Sonrres (q.v.) or Kettenschluss. 
Literature: Unsxrwee, Logik, §§ 124-5. 
(B.4.) 


Chalybius, Heinrich Moritz. (1796- 
1862.) A German philosopher, born and died 
in Saxony. In 1839 he became professor 
in Kiel. His best known works are on the 
history of modern philosophy and on ethics. 

Champeaux, Guillaume de. A French 
philosopher, died in 1121. He taught 
rhetoric and logic in Paris. Abelard was 
first his pupil, then his rival, and afterwards 
his superior in fame and learning. In 1113 
he became bishop of Chilons-sur-Marne. 

Chance [ Lat. cadere, to fall]: Ger. Zufall ; 
Fr. chance, ; Ital. caso accidente. (1) 
An occurrence due to chance is one which 
has no assignable cause, and hence popularly 
supposed to have no cause, Chance itself was 
then hypostatized (the Greek rvx7) as a source 
of uncaused events, 

The theory of absolute chance, or pure 
accidentalism, has been given up—only re- 
maining as a metaphysical speculation, called 
Tycnism (q.v.), in favour of the following 
meaning, for which the term should be re- 
served. 

(2) A chance event is one that can be 
accounted for after it has happened, or pre- 
dicted before it happens, by the law of 
Propasiuity (q.v.). The same law provides 
a statement of the degree of probability, 
called ‘the chance,’ of an event’s happening, 
on the basis of what is already known. Cf. 
ppoe a A ee 

Change t. cambire, to barter; through 
Fr.]: Ger. Veränderung; Fr. changement ; 
Ital. cambiamento, mutazione. The occurrence 
of any difference or variation, whether any 
identity is involved or not, A general term 
which includes movement, modification, be- 
coming, growth, &c. (@H.S) 

The meaning of change (ueraSody, mutatio) 
may be defined under two different heads, 
according as (1) a change is said to have 
occurred, or (2) a thing is said to Lave under- 
gore a change. 

(1) The occurrence of a change denotes 
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that there exists at some one moment of 
time a distinguishable thing which either 
did not exist at the immediately preceding 
moment or does not exist at the immediately 
succeeding moment. The term thus covers 
the transition (a) from the existence of 
nothing but time to the existence of some- 
thing in time; (b) from the existence of 
something in time to the existence of nothing 
but time; (c) from the existence of something 
in time to the existence of something else in 
time, different from the first in some: other 
res; than mere position in time. 

2) This sense is narrower than (1) in that 
it will not include (a) and (b), but wider in 
that it will include one case excluded by (c), 
namely, the fact (a) that what exists at two 
immediately successive moments, though differ- 
ing in no distinguishable respect except posi- 
tion in time, may be said to have changed its 

ition in time. In this sense every position 
In space may be said to change its position 
in time at every moment. ‘his use only 
arises because any two things which differ 
from one another in no respect except that 
they occupy immediately successive moments 
of time, are said to be one thing. Thus 
a position in space which differs from another 
in no respect except its position in time, is 
said to be one and the same position as this 
other. If ‘same position in space’ be under- 
stood in this sense, then, further (8), if con- 
tiguous positions in space be occupied at 
immediately successive moments by things 
which differ in no distinguishable respect 
except their position both in time and space, 
these two things are also said to be one 
thing, and that thing is said to have changed 
its position in space. This change constitutes 
motion, and this and all fullowing meanings 
are also covered by (1 ¢). It is recognized 
that motion, but not mere change of position 
in time, is one of the most important forms 
of change. But (y) a thing which merely 
moves is not said itself to change, in the 
sense of being changed; and hence we get 
a third meaning of chanye, in which it can 
be applied to nothing less complex than a 
system of moving things, whose relative 
positions are changed in such a way that 
the configuration of the system is differeut 
at one moment from what it was in the last. 
Such a system is said to be one thing and to 
change, but only on condition that each of 
the elements composing it is one thing in the 
narrower sense defined under (8). This is 
the simplest sense in which a thing that 


occupies s8 may be said to change in 
quality. (8) Further meanings of change 
in an extended thing are legs definite, 
although it is to these that the term is 
most commonly applied. The thing can now 
only be defined as one thing by the condi- 
tion that most of its parts, but not all, are 
the same in the sense defined under (8) at 
any two successive moments of time. In 
this sense, for the first time, a thing may 
be said to change in quantity. It changes 
in quantity alone if, while its figure is 
mathematically similar at two successive 
moments, some belong to it in the 
one which did not, or do not, belong to it 
in the other. It changes both in quantity 
and quality if its figure be also dissimilar 
at two successive moments, it being always 
understood that most of its parts remain the 
same as defined under (8). (e) A still further 
difficulty in the way of exact definition of 
change in a physical thing, is introduced, if 
a thing be understood to include its ‘secon- 
dary qualities,’ as is usually the case. It 
is in this sense that a change of quality is 
most commonly predicated of a thing; and 
this denotes that a thing, defined as one and 
the same thing under (8), besides its changes 
in quantity and figure, possesses also different 
secondary qualities at successive moments. 
The difference in its secondary qualities 
may consist either in the absence at one 
moment of one or more qualities present at 
the other, or in a difference in intensity or 
extension, or in both, of one or more qualities 
present at bcth moments. (¢) A mental 
change may be defined as denoting the oxis- 
tence, at successive moments, of different 
qualit’es, or different quantities of the same 
quality, in one and the same mind; and 
a mind may be defined as one and the came, 
either, if it is self-conscious, by the feeling 
of the self that it is the same and that all 
its states belong to it, or, if it is not self- 
conscious, by the correlation of its states with 
one biain or part of a brain, defined as one 
uuder (e). (n) A thing cannot be said to 
undergo a change from better to worse unless 
it ulso changes in some one of the senses 
above enumerated, and it is most commonly 
said to do so when this change is a change in 
quality. 

It is plain that all senses of change under 
(2) imply that an identical element of content 
continues to exist in the thing changed, 
throughout the change, since this, combined 
with continuity in space in the case of 
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physical things, and with continuity in time 
in all cases, is necessary to constitute it one 
thing, i.e. to constitute its material identity. 
Under sense (1) no such persistence of iden- 
tical content is necessarily implied. 

One thing is said to change another when 
it contains the cause of some change which 
occurs in the other. 

Heraclitus, who emphasized the perpetual 
occurrence of change under the name of 
becoming (yyvecGa), seems to have under- 
stood the term chiefly as denoting change in 
one thing's secondary qualities, this one thing 
being supposed by him to be fire. Plato, who 
makes much use of the same term, seems also 
to have meant chiefly change in a thing's 
qualities; and he would seem to have ex- 
cluded motion, since he ascribes this to what 
is real, whereas yryvdueva is only used by him 
to denote what is phenomenal. Aristotle 
often identifies motion and change (neraSody), 
distinguishing four kinds of both: (1) change 
in essence (xar’ odgiav), (2) in quality, (3) in 
quantity, (4) in place; but elsewhere he 
distinguishes them, e.g. excluding (1) from 
the conception of motion. Similarly, he seems 
sometimes to affirm and sometimes to deny 
that becoming (yévects) and its correlative 
destruction (é@opd) fall under the concep- 
tion of motion. After him no noteworthy 
advance towards a clearer conception of the 
terms seems to have been made till the 
growth of the mcchanical sciences at the 
Renaissance, and the consequent distinction 
of ‘primary’ and ‘secondary ’ qualities, This 
distinction brought into a clearer light that 
between motion and change of figure on 
the one hand, and change in qualities other 
than figure on the other. Hegel appears to 
have used becoming to include the logical 
relation between one proposition and that 
which may be inferred from it. This use 
is the more appropriate in him, since he 
conceives the truth of some propositions to 
be actually absorbed in that of others, so 
that they cease to be true. This supposed 
change of things not existing in time into 
one another, especially of opposites into 
opposites, has, whether meant metaphorically 
or not, become a characteristic doctrine with 
many who are influenced by him. Similarly, 
they talk of the dialectic ‘movement’ and 
of the ‘self-development’ of an Idea or 
Universal, It is generally held that change 
implies rome persistent identical element. L i 
whether it be change of logical or existent [ing it from othe:is. This has a threefold 
entities; but it is not commonly distinguished | aesthetic value: (a) through the recognition of 
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whether that which is identical in the latter 
case must itself always exist or not. 

Literature: Lorze, Metaphysics; SIGWART, 
Logic; see also Brexioe. B, 1, ¢. (GEM) 

» William Ellery. (1780- 
1842.) An eminent American Unitarian 
preacher and writer. Graduated at Harvard 
University, 1798, and studied theology at 
Cambridge and Newport. Ordained in 1803. 

Chaos: see Cosmos, CosmocoNy, aid 
Narvre (philosophy of). 

Character (Gr. xapaxrńp, a letter]: Ger. 
Charakter; Fr. caractère; Ital. carattere. Au 
individual mind has a character, so far as its 
modes of feeling, thinking, and acting show 
unity, consistency, and distinctive individu. 
ality. (G.¥.8.-J.M.B.) 

The term is applied to the mental life as 
a whole, but also to phases of it, as mental 
or moral character. Individual psychology 
is the science of character; important 
special topics being TEMPERAMENT and TYPE 
(see these terms). (J.M.B.) 

Character (in biology). Any anatomical 
or functional mark by which individuals 
are distinguished. It is entirely a relative 
term, that at one time being a character 
which at another time is a group of 
characters; a source of much confusion in 
discussions of ACQUIRED AND CONGENITAL 
CHARACTERS, CORRELATION, &c. See these 
terms. 

The much-discussed question of specific 
characters is that concerning the congenital 
marks common to the individuals of a 
species, and of such a distinctive sort as to 
serve to distinguish one SPECIES (q. v.) from 
others. (3.M.B.) 

Characteristic : Ger. Characteristik ; Fr. 
caractéristique ; Ital. caratteristica. (1) A 
distinctive trait or quality, which marks 
or characterizes an individual as such in 
distinction from those qualities which he may 
have in common with family, race, &c.; 
called ‘individual characteristic, and also 
used adjectively. Applied also to natural 
objects and to races, peoples, &c., when con- 
si’eied as classes or unities. The substantive 
‘character’ is preferred, however, as ‘ racial,’ 
‘generic, &c. characters. See CHARACTER (in 
biology). (J.M.B.) 

(2) In art and aesthetic criticism: a 
representation which brings out clearly and 
truthfully the elements which are most im- 
portant in the object or action, as distinguish- 
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the truthfulness of the reproduction: this may 
be largely negative, for falsity or distortion is a 
source of displeasure; (b) through its satis- 
faction of the interest in variety (as against 
monotony); (c) often also the demand to be 
eneself, and the feeling of interest in one’s 
‘own peculiar personality, are strengthened 
and gratified by the recognition of marked 
individuality in what is portrayed. For the 
history of the characteristic in art theories, 
see Ant, and EXPRESSION. 

The discussion of the characteristic has 
not always been distinguished from that of 
expression. Properly, however, it is only 
one phase of expression. It has frequently 
been treated as an element outside of beauty ; 
‘Beauty is perfection of form unmodified by 
any predominant characteristic’ (Hare). Yet 
it is now generally regarded as one of the 
important elements of aesthetic value. 

Literature: BosaNQuet, Hist. of Aesth. 
(1892); Fxounuzr, Vorschule d. Aesth, (1876), 
chap. xxiii; Késrziy, Aesth. (1869); von 
HARTMANN, Aesth., ii (1887). See also urder 
Expression, and Art. (J...) 

Charity [Lat. caritas]: Ger. Charitas, 
Menachenliebe; Fr. charité; Ital. carita. 
(1) Benevolent love of others: commonly, in 
modern usage, it refers also (2) to the alms- 
giving in which that love is manifested. 

It is not possible to distinguish charity in 
its first and more general signification from 
BENEVOLENCOE (q.v.). But the place given to 
it by Paul (1 Cor. xiii), as the highest 
virtue of Christian character, and its con- 
nection in his exposition with Christian faith 
and hope, coupled with the absence of any 
equivalent conception in the pagan or classical 
list of cardinal virtues, led to Augustine’s 
re-interpretation of the virtues as depending 
on love to God and one’s neighbour, and to the 
subsequent classifications of Aquinas and the 
mediaeval moralists generally. In these classi- 
fications the triad, faith, hope, and charity, 
were distinguished as ‘ theologic virtues’ from 
the four cardinal virtues of classical tradition, 
and were held to be implanted in man by the 
supernatural grace of God. Of the three, 
faith was held by Aquinas to be first in order 
of origin, charity to be highest in order of 
perfection. Charity is said to be the mother 
and root of the other virtues, since it is 
through it that they attain the perfection of 
virtue (Summa, II. i. Q. 62). A modern 
Roman Catholic writer (Father Rickaly) 
defines charity as ‘the love that we bear to|emiueut French preacher and philosophical 
ourselves and our neighbours in view of our | writer, follower of Montaigne, whose expres- 
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coming from God and going to God,’ and 
says, ‘Charity differs from philanthropy in 
looking beyond the present life and above 
creatures. A materialist or atheist may 
possess philanthropy, but not charity’ (Mor. 
Philos., 238-9). 

The love or charity which characterized the 
early Christian society was from the first 
exhibited in provision for the poor by means 
of voluntary offerings. Charity, in this sense, 
was distinguished from mere liberality, be- 
cause due to the love of man to man, in virtue 
of their common spiritual relationship to God 
and Christ. It was accordingly encouraged, 
and to a large extent organized, by the 
Church. The uncertain benefits of indis- 
criminate almsgiving, and its frequent evii 
effects on the recipients, have led to various 
systematic attempts at the orgunization of 
charity (partly in connection with the Church, 
partly by extra-ecclesiastical organizations)— 
these efforts being directed towards com- 
bating the causes of pauperism instead of 
merely mitigating its results. 

The use of the term charity for favourable 
judgment upon the motives and character 
of others is connected with Paul's en- 
eomium upon it as ‘thinking no evil.’ This 
usage is as much justified by the original 
meaning of the term as the special significa- 
tion of almsgiving. 

Literature: Leoxy, Hist. of European 
Morals, iv; T. Mackay, The State and Charity 
(1898). (W.R.8.) 

Charm [Lat. carmen, song]: Ger. (1) 
Zauber, (2) bezaubern; Fr. (1) charme, (2) 
charmer; Ital. (1) incanto, (2) incantare. 
(1) Noun: an object, saying, or formula, 
supposed to have peculiar virtue, and hence 
looked upon with veneration. Sometimes the 
influence is regarded as purely intrinsic to 
the object, as in certain verbal formulae, and 
at other times it is regarded as more or less 
derivative from connection with something 
else, usually a person. 

(2) Verb: to exercise a peculiar or fas- 
cinating influence. 

Usage (1) has been current in discussions 
of primitive religion (see Fericn, AMULET, 
Inox) and superstition. Usage (2) is largely 
employed in descriptions of so-called FASCINA- 
tion, Trance, and Hypnosis, and in the 
practice of Macro (see these terms and the 
literature cited under them). —_(J.M.B.-@.¥.8.) 
Charron, Pierre. (1541-1603.) An 
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sions he tried to systematize. He was born, 


and died, in Paris, 
is On Wisdom. 

Charter [Lat. charta]: Ger. 
Fr. charte, lettres patentes ; 

A written grant made by public authority, 
conferring or securing rights; as the Great 
Charter, Magna Charta. 

Formerly used for any written evidence of 
things done between man and man (Cowell’s 
Interpreter, in verbo). (8.E.B.) 

Chastity [ Lat. castus, pure]: Ger. Keusch- 
heit; Fr. chasteté; Ital. castità. Purity of 
life in sexual relations. 

As a virtue of character, chastity is closely 
related to, or is a special case of, temperance. 
Its connection with respect for the marriage- 
bond is obvious; but the latter is more de- 
pendent on the law and custom of particular 
times and communities, and belongs accord- 
ingly, as Sidgwick remarks, to the virtue of 
order rather than to that of purity. The 
exact nature of chastity has been discussed 
in great detail by some Roman Catholic 
moralists, largely in the interest of the Con- 
fessional. A short discussion is given by 
Sidgwick, Meth. of Eth., III. xi. 7. (w.R.s.) 

Chemical Synthesis: Ger. i 
Synthese; Fr. synthèse chimique ; Ital. sintesi 
chimica. The union of chemical elements 
according to what is variously known as 
‘Dalton’s law,’ ‘law of atomic weight,’ ‘law 
of chemical affinity,’ &c. 

Dalton’s law, according to Armstrong 
(Encyc. Brit, gth ed., art. Chemistry), 
assumed ‘the ultimate particles of matter to 
be incapable of further division; atoms, 
possessing definite wei:hts, the ratios of 
which could be denoted by numbers, the 
ratio of an atom of hydrogen being taken 
as unity, . . . Those which unite have 
affinity.’ (3.M.B.) 

Child Psychology : Psychologie des 
Kindes; Fr. Tan `; a 
psicologia della fanciullezza (or : 
bino). That department of Psycxonoey (q.v) 
which investigates the mind of the child. 

Literature: L. N. Wirson, Bibliog. of 
Child-Study (also in Pedag. Sem., 1898; an 
alphabetical list of wuthors, with journals and 
works of reference, and classified subject- 
index); Prever, The Mind of the Child k 
Seele des Kindes, 4th ed.); WARNER, 
Study of Children; Moors, Mental Develop- 
ment of a Child, Mo. Supp. iii to the 
Psychol. Rev.; Orrexnzm, The Devel. of the 
Child; Tracy, The Devel. of the Child; 


His most famous treatise 


Freibrief ; 
l]. patente. 


Ger. 
ie de 


Suinn, Notes on the Devel. of a Child 
SuLLY, Studies of Childhood; COMPAYRÉ, 
Intellectual and Moral Devel. of the Child ; 
ZIEHEN, Ideenassociation des Kindes (1899); 
Baupwin, Ment. Devel. in the Child and the 
Race, and Social aud Eth. Interpret.; L. FERRI, 
Studio sullo Sviluppo mentale di un Bambino 
eae P. Lomproso, Psicol. del Bambino 
1894); A. Ganpint, Colour-sense of Children, 
in Arch, per Antropol, XXIV. i. 72, ii, 
193; Hornen and Bosser, Arch. of Ophthal., 


xxix, 1900, No. 3. (J.M.B.-E.M.) 
Chiliasm [Gr. yArds, a thousand]: 
Ger. Chiliasmus; Fr. chiliasme (millénium) ; 


Ttal. chiliasmo. The name applied to the 
apocalyptic ideas with regard to Christ’s 
second coming, which flourished in the early 
Christian communities. The title is hardly 
accurate, because it refers to but one of the 
apocalyptic doctrines, viz. that the duration 
of the kingdom of Christ upon earth will be 
one thousand years (cf. MonTANISM). 

The early years of Christianity were marked 
by deep unrest, spread over the civilized 
world. Incident to this were the semi-spiritual, 
semi-material ideals that a new and better 
state of things was soon destined to be realized 
on earth. These conceptions, though first 
crystallized in the late Jewish apocalyptic 
literature, were so characteristic of the times 
that they formed an integral part of the Chris- 
tian consciousness. They were not dogmas, 
because dogma had not then appeared; they 
were naive, or unsystematized, expectations. 
In short, they formed the mystic element 
which is always inseparably bound up with 
every great religious movement. Such writers 
as Papias, Irenaeus. the Montanists, Tertullian, 
Barnabas, and Justin Martyr gave expression 
to them; and go long as Christianity was 
struggling to gain a foothold they remuined 
integral to its teaching. Although the Apo- 
calypse of John—which is the classical Chris- 
tian source for this expectation—is sharply 
differentiated from similar Jewish writings, 
sub-apostolic Christian writers adopted Jewish 
ideas on the subject without hesitation. As 
Christianity grew in power, Chiliasm waned 
correspondingly, and, after the Montanist 
controversy (165-220), it came to be viewed 
less and less as an essential element in the 
traditions of the Church. Augustine gave 
Chiliasm its death-blow by identifying the 
anticipated New Jerusalem with the Christian 
Chureh—which is sori! the City of “a 
upon earth. The a tic conceptions thus 
filed to find place in the formalated dogmas 
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of the ‘ecclesiastical organization; but when 
spiritual movements have reasserted them- 
selves within the bosom of Christianity, 
Chiliastic tendencies have often reappeared, 
as e.g. in Joachim of Floris, and the pre- 
Reformation mystics; in the Anabaptism of 
the rgth and 16th centuries; and in various 
forms of Pietism till the present time. 

Literature: Conrnopi, Krit. Gesch. d. Chili- 
asmus; Vouk, Der Chiliasmus; Srenzr, Die 
Hoffnung besserer Zeit; ScutizEr, Hist. of 
the Jewish People in the Time of Christ (Eng. 
trans.); HILGENFELD, Die jüdische Apoka- 
lyptik; AuBERLEN, Daniel u. d. Offeubarui g 
Johannis; HöLemaAny, Die Stellung St. Pauli 
z. d. Frage ü. d. Wiederkunft Christi; HELL- 
WAG, in the Theol. Jahrb. (Baur), 1848; Join, 
Blicke in d. Religionsgesch. zu Anfang d. 2. 
christ]. Jahrhunderts; CunnineHam, The 
Second Coming of Christ; Renan, L’Anté- 
christ; Donner, Person of Christ (Eng. 
trans.), i. 408 f.; Briaes, Pre-millenarian- 
ism. (R.M.W.) 

China (religion in): see ORIENTAL PHILO- 
sopxy (China). 

(or ee xelp, hand, + 
pavreia, divination]: Ger. Chiromantik; Fr. 
chiromancie; Ital. chiromanzia. A system 
of interpretation of the lines, lineaments, 
patie or: and general characteristics of the 

and, with the usual purpose of reading there- 

from the personal characteristics of the in- 
dividual, or his fortunes and experiences in 
the future. 

As an actual science or practice it merits 
little or no recognition in this work. It 
is interesting historically as a phase in the 
- antecedents of modern science (such as alchemy 
or phrenology), and also anthropologically as 
a form of belief, or an attempt to read the 
future by the symbolic interpretation of acci- 
dental details (cf. Divination, aud Macro), 
akin in motive though not in practice to 
other forms of divination. 

Literature: typical works which attempt 
a modern revival or restoration of this prac- 
tice, usually under the term , are 
E. H. ALLEN, Science of the Hand (188, 
with bibliog.); H. Frrra, Pract. Palmistry 
(1895); Easter HENDERSON, Guide to Pal- 
mistry (1894); A. R. Crare, Science of 
Modern Palmistry (1884); H. Germar, 


Pract. Palmistry (1897). (3.9.) 
Choice [Fr. choix]: Ger. Wahl; Fr. choiz; 
Ital. scelta. The volition to perform an act, 
ing out of compari this act with 


other alternative acts, or with the state of 


remaining inactive. See Morrvz, and VoL- 
TION. 5 (G.F.8.-J.M.B.) 
This view represents choice as in all cases 
a function of some deliberation, and as always 
directed toward a conceived end. The ques- 
tion as between choice of means and choice 
of end (immediate and remote ends respec- 
tively) is really that of the determination ot 
the end; seeing that if the means do not 
enter as part of the chosen end, a new act 
of choice follows for the adoption of means, 
and it then becomes end in its turn. The 
interesting case in which the chosen end is 
really a compromise to secure the relative 
satisfaction of a desire represented in the 
alternatives, but not directly realizable, has 
been covered bythe distinction between ‘ poten- 
tial’ and ‘final’ choice ; the former attaching 
to the larger whole of desire, and the latter 
to the compromise-end adopted to advance it, 
Most choices are thus final elements, or means, 
in a larger system of desire. (J.M.B.) 
An ethical choice is a voluntary decision 
between two alternatives which are contrasted 
as morally good and bad, or relatively better 
and worse. (W.R.8.-J.M.B.) 
Literature; see the general works on 
psychology, and Brexiog. G, 2, w.  (J.M.B.) 
Chord [Gr. xopôń, the string of a musical 
instrument): Ger. Klang, Zusammenklang, 
Accord; Fr. accord; Ital. accordo. A har- 
monic, consonant or dissonant, combination 
of two or more simple, or more often com- 
pound, tones. A consonant chord is termed 
a concord, a dissonant chord a discord. 
Literature: Hutmunowrz, Sensations of Tone, 
211; Stomper, Tonpsychologie, ii. (E.B.T.) 
Chorea (Gr. xopeia, dance): Ger. Veitstanz ; 
Fr. chorée, danse de Saint-Guy; Ital. corea. 
Functional disturbance of the motor centres 
resulting in spasmodic involuntary movements 
which persist for a longer or shorter time, but 
are interrupted by sleep (St. Vitus’s dance). 
The cause of the disease is unknown, 
though it is suggestively associated with 
rheumatism. It occurs chiefly in ill-nourished 
female children, and the prognosis is not 
necessarily unfavourable, (E.H.) 
Christ [Gr. porós, anointed; é Xporós, 
the Anointed—a translation of the Hebrew 
t Messiah’): Ger. Christus; Fr. Christ; Ital. 
Cristo. iginally not the name of a person, 
as is so often su but of an office, 
that of Deliverer. Jesus of Nazareth came 
to be identified with the completely suc- 
cessful fulfilment of this office so soon after 
his death— perhaps during his life—that the 
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office came to be wrapped up in the Person, as 
it never was in regard to Buddha. Cf. CHRISTO- 
LOGY, Incarnation, Kenosis, TRINITY. 
Stripping off later theological accretions, 
there seems to be little or no doubt that this 
identification was already an accomplished fact 


with the first generation of Christians. It 
reposed upon three considerations—crystal- 
lized propositions had not been formulated 
then: (1) The divinity, (2) the death, (3) 
the exaltation, of Jesus. To the earliest 
Christians the divinity of Jesus was synony- 
mous with his fulfilment of the Messianic 
office as verified by his conception of the 
divine revelation, and by the fact that he 
stood in a unique relation to God. His death 
was a necessary incident in his Messianic 
work, for it opened the gate to that new 
kingdom of God, in which man would be 
delivered from sin for ever. His exaltation 
was the indispensable prelude to his return 
in glory at no distant period, Other beliefs 
about Christ belong to the realm of theology 
rather than of history, and fall properly under 
Curistotoey (q.v.). At the same time, 
several essential features of the earliest beliefs 
about Christ contain the germs of those which 
were to follow. In so far as they are Mes- 
sianic, they differ from Jewish expectations in 
being non-political and of a spiritual, even 
eschatological, nature. The tion of the 
second coming of Messiah is entirely non- 
Jewish, and affords the basis for the doctrine 
of the kingdom of God. Further, and in 
strong contrast with what might be anticipated 
in a Jewish environment, there is evidence for 
the very early use of the Trinitarian formula. 

Literature: this is enormous. See arts. in 
Encyc. Brit, and Herzog’s Real-Encye., also 
in Weiss, Bib. Theol. of New Testament 
(Eng. trans.), Later works are HARNAOK, 
Hist. of Dogma, i (Eng. trans.); SonÜRER, 
The Jewish People (Eng. trans.), and Die 
Predigt Jesu in ihrem Verhältuiss z. A. T. u. 
z. Judenthum; BALDENSPERGER, Das Selbstbe- 
wusstsein Jesu im Licht d. messianischen Hoff- 
nungens. Zeit; Wexpr, Die Lehre Jesu (Eng. 
trans. of ii); Weizsäcker, Apostolic Age 
(Eng. trans.); Bousser, Jesu Predigt in 
ihrem Gegensatz z. Judenthum; BEYSCHLAG, 
Bib. Theol. of the New Testament (Eng. 
trans.); GUNKEL, in Theol. Lit.-zeit. 1893); 
C. Horrzmany, in Zeitach. f. Theol. u. Kirche, 
i. 367 £. On the early presence of the Trini- 
tarian formula see Reson, Aussercanonische 
Paralleltexte z. d. Evangelien, ii. Heft (Paral- 
leltexte z. Matthaens u. Marcus). 


Christian Consciousness: Ger. christ- 
liches Bewusstsein; Fr. conscience chrétienne ; 
Ital. coscienza cristiana. A variant on the 
Hegelian phrase ‘universal consciousness,’ 
meaning, technically, consciousness of Chris- 
tian doctrine—in the sense of the Christian 
point of view—as diffused among men, and 
this with special reference to its unitary 
movement. The Christian consciousness is 
the Ethos, or self-determining expression, of 
Christendom. 

Literature: Bracs, Gesta Christi; SCHMIDT, 
The Social Results of Early Christianity (Eng. 
trans.). Cf. Ersıcs (Christian). (R.M.W.) 

Science: see FAITH-CUBRE. 

Christianity (Lat. Christianus, partisan 
of Christus]: Ger. Christenthum; Fr. Chris- 
tianisme; Ital. Cristianesimo. The name of 
the religion founded by Jesus Christ. 

Although based upon the entire career of 
Jesus, and issuing from his Person, Chris- 
tianity involved other elements even at the 
outset, and in the course of history it absorbed 
and assimilated several movements originally 
quite alien. On analysis, the constituent parts 
may be stated as follows: (1) Jesus Christ, 
in his life, death, and abiding personal in- 
fluence. (2) The Jewish environment of Jesus 
and the earliest Christians—with special 
reference to the Old Testament conceptions 
of God, Man, the Messiah, and to the Jewish 
Law. On a broad survey of the history of 
Christianity, it may be said that, whenever 

religion and personal conviction of 
sin have predominated, or when a reaction 
inst dogmatic theology and the domination 
of ecclesiastical organization has taken place, 
a tendency to emphasize the Jewish factor of 
personal relation to God, or to return to God's 
revelation of himself in Jesus, or to cling to 
both of these, has manifested itself. G) Greek, 
Graeco-Jewish, and Neo-Platonic philosophy. 
During periods of theological controversy, 
especially controversy concerning the person 
of Christ (cf. CuristoLoey), or concerning 
God’s relation to the world and man, thi 
element has commonly exercised sway. & 
Roman polity. The Latin, Greek, 
Anglican Churches are izations modelled 
upon the Roman empire. In pre-Reforma- 
tion history the influence of the Roman or 
quasi-political element determined the ex- 
ternal organization of the Church, and far- 
nished an ideal, the realization of which was 
to result in the erection of the 


ex 
kingdom of God upon earth, (5) The - 
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of the various people who came to be Chris- 
tianized. This has expressed itself mainly 
by eviucing strong affinity for one or other 
of the elements already noted; e.g. Latins 
and Celts for the Roman element; Teutons 
for the Jewish element ; mystics—who ap- 
peared chiefly among the Teutonic stock— 
for the Greek clement, which allows free play 
for personal and intellectual preferences. 
At the present time a new movement is in 
progress, particulurly among the peoples 
of the Teutonic stock. They are deserting 
the individualism which has characterized 
them since the Re‘ormation, and are beginning 
to emphasize the social side of Christianity— 
which, in the course of history, has been 
associated with the Roman element—yet with- 
out using the Roman polity, and drawing for 
motive force, not so much upon ecclesiastical 
organization, as upon the conviction of personal 
relation to Jesus, and the necessity for living 
his life here and now. 

Literature: see CHRIST, CHRISTOLOGY ; 
Gore (editor), Lux Mundi; E. Camp, Evolu- 
tion of Religion; Jun1a Wxpcwoop, The 
Moral Ideal; O. PFLEIDERER, Philos. and 
Devel. of Religion; ULLMANN, Reformers be- 
fore the Reformation (Eng. trans.); WENLEY, 
Preparation for Christianity (an elementary 
outline). (R.M.W.) 

Gr. xptords, anointed, + Adyos, 
discourse | : Ger. Christologie; Fr. Christologie ; 
Ital. Cristologia. The name given to the 
various doctrines, for the most part systematic 
or theologico-ph:lisophical, concerning the 
Person of Christ. The subject is dominated 
by the problems which necessarily urise in 
connection with the coexistence of two natures 
in a single personality. 

Christology in the strict sense cannot be 
said to have existed till after the formulation 
of the doctrine of Christ’s exaltation to the 
right hand of God. And, notwithstanding 
its general harmoniousness, the teaching of 
the New Testament on the subject implies 
important questions not yet capable of clear 
statement, and therefore still unanswerable. 
They are connected chiefly with the part 
played in the minds of the earliest disciples 
and of the New Testament writers by the 
Jewish conception of Messiah, At the same 
time, it is undeniable that, if taken for what 
they bear on the face of them, the New Testa- 
ment’ declarations, particularly those of the 
Pauline epistles, contain the suggestions, and 
even the formulated propositions, which later 
writers have no more than elaborated from 


different points of view and with additional 
aids. 

After the rst century Christology follows 
certain lines of development, which can be 
traced with sufficient clearness, notwithstand- 
ing the extraordinary clash of opinions prior to 
the great Councils of the Church. 

(1) The period prior to the Arian contro- 
versy, say 100~325 A.D. Leading theories of 
this stage are: (a) EsronisM (q.v.); a Jewish 
theory, exclusively humanitarian in doctrine, 
and denying the Virgin birth, and, therefore, 
the Incarnation. (b) Gnosticism (q.v.); a 
pagan and theosophical theory, characterized by 
evaporation of the human element in Christ’s 
nature, which was treated as a phantasm ; 
hence the name Docrtrsm (q.v.) often applied 
to this doctrine. Variations of the theory are 
to be found in the speculations of the Basili- 
dians, to whom Christ became divine at the 
moment of baptism; and of the Valentinians, 
who viewed the Virgin merely as Christ's 
means of entrance iuto the world. (e) The 
Alogi and the followers of Artemon, who are 
essentially Unitarians, or who at the most 
admit no more than the energizing of a divine 
principle or power in Christ. (d) The Patri- 
passians of the Western and the Subellians 
of the Eastern Roman world. The former 
merged the divinity of Christ in God by teach- 
ing that the ‘same God is at once Father and 
Son,’ a view which led to the inference that 
God himself had been crucified. The Sabellians 
tanght a triple aspect theory ; Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost are modes in which the original 
divine substance is manifested. The charac- 
teristic result is a denial of Christ’s personality, 
and this is summed up in the theory of Paul 
of Samosata, which leads to a sharp distinction 
between the Logos and the man Jesus. In 
all these schemes the influence of Greek, 
particularly Neo-Platonic, speculations oper- 
ated powerfully. (e) The same may be said 
of the Christological speculations of the Apo- 
stolic Fathers: Justin Martyr, Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Irenaeus, Tertullian, and 
Dionysius. Of these Origen is the most im- 
portant. Although he holds the eternal 
generation of the Son from the substance of 
the Father, he is affected by Docetism, and 
also by the tendency to subordinate Christ to 
God. Although he is the first to employ the 
term ‘God-man,’ there can be no doubt that 
the problems—even the ‘ heresies'—raised by 
the Arian controversy lie embedded in his 
ayy Cf. Parnistic PrrLosopny, 

(2) i 


Christology which resulted in the 
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Nicene Symbol, 325-81 A.p. The principal 
theory of this period is that associated with 


the name of Arius, who held the presence of 


both natures in Christ. Christ, although he 
existed before the world, was created at a defi- 
nite time by a specific act of God’s will. Con- 
sequently he must be subordinate to God, and 
of a different substance or essence. The semi- 
Arians, while denying unity of essence, and 
not going so far as to inculcate the Arian 
HETERO-OUSIA (q.v.), proposed the doctrine of 
similarity of substance, a theory that at least 
possessed the advantage of adaptability. The 
orthodox Christology, formulated in opposition 
to these ‘ heresies,’ is summed up in the Nicene 
Creed, which teaches that Christ is begotten, 
not made, and that he is of one substance with 
the Father. 

(3) The Christology which resulted in the 
Symbol of Chalcedon, 381-451 A.D. The 
issues of the Arian controversy retained 
vitality for years, and new departures from 
the conciliar dogmas emerged. These are 
chiefly: (a) APOLLINARIANISM (q. v.), which 
taught that, while Christ possessed a human 
body, he had no rational soul, the place of this 
being occupied by the Logos. Not being truly 
human, his whole redemptive work was held 
by this teaching to be vitiated. (b) Nes- 
TORIANISM (q.v.), by which the two natures are 
placed side by side in external juxtaposition, 
and without vital intercommunion. This has 

roved one of the most persistent views. 
bo) EurycHIANIs™ (q.v.), according to which 
the human nature is submerged or completely 
informed and transformed by the divine. The 
fully elaborated Christology of the Church was 
formulated by the Council of Chalcedon in 
opposition to these ‘ heretical’ views; and, as 
this creed is not so well known, it may be 
worth while to quote the essential part: ‘We 
all with one voice confess our Lord Jesus 
Christ one and the same Son, the same perfect 
in Godhead, the same perfect in Manhood, very 
God and very Man, the same consisting of a 
reasonable soul and a body, of one substance 
with the Father as touching the Godhead, the 
same of one substance with us as touching the 
Manhood, like us in all things, sin except ; 
begotten of the Father before the worlds as 
touching the Godhead, the same in these last 
days, for us and our salvation, born of the 
Virgin Mary, the Mother of God, as touching 
the Manhood one and the same Christ, Son, 
Lord, Only-Legotten, to be acknowledged of 
two natures, without confusion, without con- 
version, without division, never to be 


separated; the distinction of natures being 
in no wise done away because of the union, 
but rather the characteristic property of each 
nature being preserved, and concurring into 
one person and one substance, not as if Christ 
were — or arae into two persons, but 
one and the same Son and -begotten 
Word, Lord, Jesus ord oe 
(4) Christology till the Third Council of 
Constantinople, 689 a.D. (a) The Mono- 
physitic ‘heresy’ in the Eastern Church. 
This was a recrudescence of Eutychianism. 
Christ has but one nature in which the human 
element is a contingent quality of the divine. 
The watchword of the Monorrysrrxs (q.v.) 
—God has been crucified—led to their being 
calledalso Theopaschites. ThisChristology still 
obtains to-day in some of the smaller Chris- 
tian Churches, notably the Abyssinian and 
Armenian. (b) MonorHErrtism(q.v.),in which 
the controversy shifted from Neo-Platonic to 
semi-psychological ground. The Monothelites 
maintained that, as Christ is one person, so 
he must have but one will; this, as against 
the doctrine of the Church, that he has two 
co-operating wills—a human and a divine. 
The Third Council of Constantinople re- 
affirmed the formula of Chalcedon, and added 
a supplementary article ‘preaching two 
natural wills and two natural operations.’ 
From this time till the Reformation Christo- 
logy practically stood fast on conciliar founda- 
tions; and it is worthy of note that the 
conciliar deliyerances constitute the official 
Christology to-day in all the main branches 
of Christendom. A factual incarnation; two 
natures, supernaturally joined in one person, 
and this for the execution of definite aim, 
otherwise impracticable; these sum up the 
teaching. å 
(5) Christology of Protestantism. Seeing 
that the Reformation was much more an 
ecclesiastico-political than a doctrinal change, 
Christology remained unaltered in essentials. 
Nevertheless, the new freedom and the spirit 
of the age let loose inquiry. (a) On the 
whole, Lutheran Christology exhibits some 
tendencies divergent from those of the Re- 
formed Churches. The former lead to the em- 
phasis of the divine nature of Christ rather 
than the human; the latter tend to separa- 
tion of the two natures. The problem of the 
relation between the divine and the human 
element in Christ was thus raised once more, 
and a fresh discussion of the COMMUNICATIO 
Ipromarum (q.v.) took place. (b) Early in 
the 17th century the famous Kenosis versus 
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Krypsis controversy arose between the theo- 
pee of Giessen and Tübingen, and with 
this Protestant Christology, strictly so called, 
may be said to close. This discussion related 
essentially to Christ’s ure of his divine powers 
during the period of his HUMILIATION (q.v.). 
Both schools agreed in attributing the pos- 
session of these powers to him. The Giessen 
Kenotists held that he abstained from exer- 
cising them. The Tübingen Kryptics urged 
that he employed them secretly. Although 
it had little influence at the time, this 
controversy, especially on the Kenotic side, 
still exists. 

(6) Recent and contemporary Christology. 
In the roth century Christology has been 
profounily affected by philosophical considera- 
tions, and particularly by the great German 
systems of the Kantian school. (a) Kant 
himself, so far as he retained elements of the 
18th century rationalism, favoured a Unitarian 
standpoint, according to which Christ's divinity 
is an effect, not a precondition, of his life. 
(b) According to the Hegelian teaching, the 
divine and the human are different, not in 
kind, but only in degree; and therefore Christ 
differs in degree from other men; there is a 
greater fullness of the divine in him. (c) 
Schleiermacher, who approached the problem 
from the theological rather than the philo- 
sophical side, still retains humanitarian ten- 
dencies derived from the philosophical theo- 
logians, but finds in Christ’s sinlessness a 
peculiar manifestation of deity, one not to be 
found in any other human being. (d) The 
most enlivening view of the middle of the roth 
century was that of Richard Rothe, who 
departed from the formula of Chalcedon, and 
emphasized, as against Christ’s two natures, 
his ethical personality. Christ came to be 
God by his life, passion, and death. This 
doctrine is, on the whole, possibly the most 
consonant with modern speculative thought. 
In the United States, Horace Bushnell adopted 
a view not very dissimilar. (e) More recently 
the Kenotic theory has had many representa- 
tives, of whom Delitzsch, Kahnis, Martensen, 
Lange, Godet, and Howard Crosby are the 
best known. ‘The essential features of this 
Christology lie in the abandonment of the 
double will theory, approved by the Third 
Constantinople Council, and the substitution 
of a single will. Christ is held to have given 
up his divine attributes in the period between 
birth and resurrection. In other words, the 
human nature communicates its attributes to 
the divine; as to the precise extent of this 


communication there is, of course, much 
divergence of opinion between the various 
Kenotists. (f) Dorner, who, like some of 
the Calvinists, has criticized the Kenotists 
severely, promulgates the idea of a progres- 
sive divinization of Christ, a conception which 
several of the Christocentric theologians 
accept. Christ became more and more divine 
as his humanity expanded, for only as his 
humanity grew could he be the vehicle of the 
Logos. For the last few years attention has 
been directed more to the investigation of the 
historical circumstances of Christ’s life than 
to systematic theorizing about his nature. 
This is consonant with certain dominant theo- 
logical tendencies, especially those formulated 
by the school of Ritschl. 

Literature: see Cunist. The authorita- 
tive work for the whole subject is DORNER, 
Doctrine of the Person of Christ (Eng. trans.). 
WEIZSÄCKER, Apostolic Age (Eng. trans.); 
Brysonxaa, Christ. d. N. T., and New Testa- 
ment Theol. (Eng. trans.); F. C. BAUR, 
Die christ]. Lehre v. d. Dreieinigkeit u. 
Menschwerdung Gottes in ihrer geschichtl. 
Entwickelung; Harnack, Hist. of Dogma 
(Eng. trans.); Nirzscx, Dogmengeschichte ; 
SCHNECKENBURGER, Zur kirchlichen Christol.; 
H. Scuutrz, Die Lehre v. d. Gottheit Christi; 
art. Kenotiker u. Kryptiker in Herzog’s Real- 
Encyc.; Kant, Religion within the Limits 
of Pure Reason (Eng. trans.); A. COQUEREL, 
Christologie; Martingav, Seat of Authority 
in Religion ; BIEDERMANN, Christl. Dogmatik; 
Marnersson, Aids to the Study of German 
Theology (for Hegelian view of Trinity); 
SCHLEIERMACHER, Der christl. Glaube; R. 
Rornz, Dogmatik; DeLrrzscm, Bib. Psychol. 
(Eng. trans.); Martensen, Christl. Dog- 
matik; Bruce, The Humiliation of Christ; 
F. J. Harz, The Kenotic Theory. For 
a recent destructive view of the early his- 
tory see Branprt, Die evangelische Gesch. 
u. d. Ursprung d. Christenthums ; contra see 
SwETE, The Apostles’ Creed; FAIRBAIRN, 
Christ in Modern Theol.; and in the Ex- 
positor, 1895 (with special reference to 
philosophy of religion); and his forthcoming 
work. The Person of Christ and Philos. of 
Religion; Powz11, The Principle of the 
Incarnation. (R.M.W.) 

Christophany [Gr. ó Xpurrés, the anointed, 
+ faivew, to appear]: Ger. Christophania; Fr. 
Christophanie; Ital. Apparizioni di Cristo. 
The name given to the appearances of Christ 
to men after the Resurrection. 

Setting faith aside, the narratives of the 
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1 writers and of Paul raise two problems: 
(1) What are the historical facts now ascer- 
tainable? (2) Were the appearances of a 
perfectly natural or physical character, or were 
they in marked ways abnormal or spiritual t 

(1) The evidence warrants these historical 
conclusions: (a) As Schenkel points out, Christ 
appeared only to his faithful followers, none 
of his persecutors saw him. (b) Devoted dis- 
ciples were persuaded that he had ap 
to them soon after the Crucifixion. (e) The 
precise order of these incidents and their exact 
number cannot now be known historically. 
(d) The incidents connected with the recorded 
manifestations show that Christ appeared in 
his ‘heavenly,’ not in his ‘earthly’ body. 

e) The manifestation to Paul was ‘heavenly.’ 
ese conclusions lead to the following :— 

(2) The Christophanies do not require, but, 
on the contrary, tend to exclude a conception 
of the Resurrection as a pbysical reanimation 
of the fleshly body. In a word, history cannot 
help faith to a bodily Christophany. 

No doubt, the question may be considered 
from the standpoint of system rather than of 
history. In this case the problem may be put 
thus: Were the appearances subjective hal- 
lucinations, as Strauss, Renan, and Holsten 
hold ; or were they objectively real, as Ewald, 
Weisse, and Hanne contend? But a decision 
as between these views would seem to involve 
an appeal to history. 

Literature; Hase, Gesch. Jesu; the Lives 
of Jesus, by Srrauss, NEANDER, SCHEN- 
KEL (all Eng. trans.), Wirticnen, EWALD, 
Pressens; Minxican, The Resurrection ; 
Kerm, Jesus of Nazareth, vi (Eng. trans.) ; 
v. Hormann, Die Lehre v. d. Person Christi; 
Harnacx, Hist. of Dogma, i. 85 n. (Eng. 
trans.); WEIZSÄCKER, Apostolic Age, i. 1f. 
(Eng. ia (R.M.W.) 


Chroma 
zeichen; (2) Halbton, halber Ton; (3) Achtel ; 

. (1) signe de dièse (de bémol, flat; de 
bécarre, sharp), (2) demi-ton, (3) croche; Ital. 
(1) croma (diesis, sharp; bemolle, flat), (2 
semituono, (3) croma. (1) The sign ( or 
which denotes the raising or lowering of & 
note by a musical semitone. (o) A semitone. 
(3) An eighth note or quaver (more usually 
spelled croma). Cf, Stainer and Barrett, Dict. 
of Musical Terms, 22. (E.B.T. 

Chromaesthesia : [xpõna, colour, +aigên- 
ows, perception]: Ger. Chromaesthesie; Fr. 
chromesthésie, audition colorée; Ital. orom- 
estesia, A vivid association of colours with 
words, letters, sounds, &c. 


` | In the later stages 


These colours are thought of, or even seen, 
in space, when the letters are seen or the 
souncs heard. It forms one important in- 
stance of SYNAESTHESIA (q. v.). (33.) 

Chromatic Aberration : see ABERRATION. 

Chromatics [Gr. xpwparıxós, relating to 
colour]: Ger. (1) Farbenlehre, (2) chromatische 
Tonlehre; Fr. ique; Ital. cromatica, 
(1) The science of colour. The term should 
properly be limited to colour as a function of 
light, but it is often applied to colour-sensa- 
tion effects. Cf. Viston. (J.M.B.) 

(2) Seales or series of notes including the 
black keys of the piano, or sharps and flats 
on the staff; they run in the scale of twelve 
semitones. Cf. Parry, art. Chromatic, in 
Grove’s Dict. of Music and Musicians, i. 355 


(1879). (ŒE.B.T.) 
Chromatopsendopsis [Gr. xpdnc, colour, 
+ Wevdis, false, + dys, vision]: Ger. Chromato- 
is; Fr. ie; Ital. cromato- 

ia. Abnormal colour perception ; 
CoLouR-BLINDNESS (9- v.) (3.5.) 
Chromatopsia [Gr. xpôpa, colour, + dys, 
vision]: Ger. Chromatopsie; Fr. sensation 
anormale de couleur ; Ital. ia. An 


abnormal colour sensation; such as the yellow 
appearance of objects after a dose of san- 
tonin; also called Chinaiioeaia: Chrodpsia. See 
Viston (defects of). Q.) 


: see LABORATORY AND 


(q. v.) and 
They originate 
the cell, and vary in number from 2 to 168. 
Every species of animal and plant has a fixed 
number; in all organisms which arise by 
sexual reproduction the number is even ; and 
in the majority of observed cases, in the cells 
which unite in fertilization, the number of 
chromosomes is one-half that which is char- 


)| acteristic of the tissue-cells of the species. In 


division they split longitudinally, half of each 
passing into each of the two daughter nuclei. 
of the development of ova 
spermatozoa they in some cases give rise 


and 
(0.Lx.M.) 


to tetrads and dyads. 


CHRONIC — CHURCH AND STATE 
2 es. ah SS oa 

Literature: Vax BENEDEN, Recherches sur|ing: a place of worship, a building. (2) A 
la maturation de l'œuf, Arch. de Biol., iv|local congregation. (3) An organization of 
1883) ; E. B. Wirson, The Cell in Devel. and local congregations, either territorial (like the 

heritance (1896); M. Freaaye, Beiträge | Presbyterian Church of the South in the United 
zur Kenntniss der Zelle, Arch. f. mikr. Anat. | States); or national (like the Church of Scot- 
(1879-82). (©.11.M.-E.S.6.) land) ; or imperial flike the Anglican Church) ; 

Chronic (1), and Acute (2) [Gr. yponxós, [or international (like the Roman Catholic 
relating to time; Lat. acutus, sharp]: Ger. | Church). (4) The ideal church, or church uni- 
1) chronisch, (2) akut; Fr. (1) chronique, | versal ; the church to whose members, whether 
a aigu; Ital. (1) cronico, (2) acuto. These |in ecclesiastical connection or not, the saying 
terms are used in reference to diseases to|‘theirs is the kingdom of heaven’ may be 
distinguish those which are of long dura-| applied. ‘ a 
tion, slow progress, and gradual onset, from| For philosophy of religion, the principal 
those which appear somewhat suddenly, pro- | subject of interest is the relation of the church, 
gress rapidly, and continue for only a brief (a nr last sense, to the Kinapom or Gop 
time. q: V»). 

No definite period applicable to all cases| Literature: Soum, Kirchenrecht; the Church 
can be assigned to differentiate the one from | Histories of Nzanprr, Baur, THIERSOH, and 
the other, but in many cases the differentiation | MöLLER (all in Eng. trans.); Horr, Chris- 
is easily made (compare the distinctions be-|tian Ecclesia; McGirrert, Apostolic Age; 
tween chronic and acute mania under Manta). | Harwack, Hist. of Dogma (Eng. trans.) ; 
The term subacute is used to refer to diseases | PrLEIDERER, Philos. of Religion, iii. chap. 
intermediate in character between the chronic | iv. (Eng. trans.). For the recent Ritsch- 
and the acute, and is more akin to the latter. | lian view of the kingdom of God, see 
Acute is also used with reference tosymptoms, | A. RrrscosL, Die christl. Lehre v. d. Recht- 
such as pain, of an extreme and pronounced | fertigung u. Versöhnung; Karran, Truth of 
character. (s.3.) | the Christian Religion (Eng. trans.); J. Wiss, 

Chronometry (mental): see Mzasurz-| Die Predigt Jesu v. Reiche Gottes; H. H. 
MENT, and Reaction TIME. Wenpt, The Teaching of Jesus (Eng. trans.) ; 

Chronoscope, Chronograph,andChrono-| WAGENER, A. Ritsch]’s Ideed. Reiches Gottes 
meter: see LABORATORY AND ÅPPARATUS, |im Lichte d. Gesch.; Garvin, The Ritschlian 
IM, C (1). Theol. (B.M.W.) 

oredr “ty xpvods, gold]: Ger. Puppe,| Church and State: Ger. Kirche und 
Goldpuppe; Fr. chrysalide; Ital. ninfa,| Staat; Fr. Véglise et Vétat; Ital. Chiesa e Stato. 
The relation between a state and the church, 
or churches, to which its people belong. 

Until modern times, some kind of religious 
establishment has been deemed an essential 
part of the constitution of every sovereign 
state. The constitution of the United States 
forbids such an establishment for the United 
States, but not for the states. Connecticut 
retained one until 1818. 

That the United States are to be regarded 
as a Christian nation, see Church of the Holy 
Trinity v. United States, 143 United States 
Reports, 437, 471. The Church of England 
is not a corporation by itself, but a part of 
the government of England; its Thirty-Nine 
Articles of faith having for its adherents the 
authority of law, and the civil courts having 
the ultimate decision of cases of ecclesiastical 
discipline for heresy. 

__, Literature; MowrEsquixv, Esprit des Lois, 

p ) iii., Liv. 24 and 25; W. E. Grapstonx, The 

Ger. Kirche; Fr. église; ltal. Chiesa. Church | State in its Relations with the Church (1838- 

has several meanings. (1) The root-mean-| 41), and The Irish Church (1869). (8.E.B.) 
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crisalide. A term intrcduced by Lamarck for 
the complete or obtected pupa of flies, butter- 
flies, and moths; so called from the golden 
glance on the pupae of many species of butter- 
flies. The term was used by Aristotle. 

Literature: Packarp, Textbook of Ento- 
mol. ; ScuppER. Butterflies of New England; 
Kresy and Srency, Entomol.; D. SHARP, 
Cambridge Nat. Hist., Insects, Pts. I, II 
(1895-9). (C.8.M.-E.B.P.) 

Chrysippus. (cir. 280—207 B.0.) Bornin 
Cilicia and died at Athens. A Greek follower 
of Cleanthes, the Stoic. He is said to have 
died laughing at seeing an ass eating his own 
supper of figs. 

Chubb, Thomas. (1679-1747.) An Eng- 
lish glove-maker and tallow-chandler, who 
taught himeelf with remarkable success, and 
wrote several valuable works from a deistic 
point of view. 

Church [Gr. rò xvpiaxdy, the Lord’s House}: 


CHURCH PHILOSOPHY — CISTERCIAN 


Church Philosophy (Roman Catholic) : 
see Sr. Tuomas (philosophy of). 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius. (106-43 3.0.) 
A distinguished orator, statesman, and philo- 
sopher of Rome, born at Arpinum, and 
murdered near Formiae, in Italy. He was 
liberally educated, studying Greek under 
Archias, the poet. He took deep interest in 
Greek literature and philosophy. About 
B.C. he began the study of law under Mucius 
Scaevola. After travelling through Asia 
Minor, he returned to Rome in 77 B.0., in 
restored health. In 75 B.C. he became 
and was assigned to Sicily ; in 69, aedile; in 
66, praetor; in 63, consul with C. Antonius; 
in 62 he declined the governorship of a pro- 
vince and returned to the senate as a private 
individual; in g8 he went into exile, and his 
elegant house on the Palatine Hill was burned 
by Clodius; in 55 he was restored by the 
senate and people, being received with every 
demonstration of popular favour; in 52 he 
acted as proconsul of Cilicia and Pisidia for 
one year. He joined the army of Pompey 
against Caesar, but was kindly treated after- 
wards by Caesar at Rome. 

Cicero approved the assassination of Caesar 
and denounced Mark Antony. The republican 
cause was lost in the coalition of Octavius 
with Antony and Lepidus. Cicero was pro- 
scribed, and killed by soldiers of Octavius. 

Circular [Lat. circulus, a circle}: Ger. 
circulär, kreisformig; Fr. circulaire; Ital. 
circolare. Used in certain connections in 
neuroloyy and pathology to mean self-sustain- 
ing or self-repeating: e.g. ‘ circular process,’ 
as respiration ; ‘circular reaction,’ one whose 
muscular movement is itself a stimulus, 
through sight or another sense, to its own 
repetition; ‘circular insanity.’ 

The theory of the ‘circular reaction’ has been 
developed in connection with IMITATION (q.v.). 

Literature: Pruttorr, Teleol. Mechanik d. 
leben. Natur, in Pfliger’s Arch., xv (1877); 
BALDWIN, Ment, Devel. in the Child and the 
Race, chap. ii; Groos, The Play of Animals 
(Eng. trans.), Index. (3.M.B.) 

Circulating Capital: Ger. flüssiges 
Kapital; Fr. capitauw circulants; ltal. capi- 
tale circolante. (1) ‘That portion of stock em- 
ployed with a view to profit which does not 
yield such profit till it is parted with’ (Mal- 


thus). (2) ‘That which fulfils the whole of 


its office in the production in which it is en- 
gaged by a single use’ (Mill). In general, 
subsistence and materials, as distinct from 
tools and buildings. 


Malthus, following Adam Smith, defined 
circulating capital by its private relations 
to the owner. Mill, following Ricardo, de- 
fined it by its relations to the technique of 
production. The latter method is now in 
general use. Cf. Freep CAPITAL.  (A.T.H.) 

Circulation: Ger. Geldumlauf; Fr. cir- 
culation; Ital. circolazione. (1) The total 
amount of means of exchange circulating 
from hand to hand—coin and notes, but not 
cheques—better known as CURRENCY (q. v.). 
2) The total volume of transactions effected 
irectly or indirectly by the use of money 
in a given period. 

The development of the second and more 
important meaning is due to Newcomb. 
Economic quantities, says Newcomb (Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy), are of two 
kinds: funds and flows. A fund is a quan- 
tity or value pure and simple; a flow is so 
many dollars per hour, day, or year. The 
volume of the currency is a fund; the mone- 
tary circulation is a flow. If V ents 
the volume of currency, R the rapidity of its 
movements (i.e, the a number of times 
a dollar changes hands in the course of a year), 
and F the year’s flow of currency, or monetary 
circulation, then F=V xR. Newcomb fur- 
ther points out that this flow of money from 
buyers to sellers is compensated by an equi- 
valent flow of goods from sellers to buyers, 
which he calls the industrial circulation, and 
draws important consequences from the 
necessary equality of the two. (A...) 

Circulus in Probando [Lat.]: Ger. 
Cirklbeweis; Fr. (Lat. form), cercle vicieux ; 
Ital. circolo vizioso. Otherwise called cirow'ar 
reasoning, or argument in a circle; a form of 
the Fallacy of Petitio Principii, generally 
exhibited in a chain of consecutive reasonings, 
and consisting in the use as a premise of either 
the final conclusion to be established or of a 
proposition which is logically dependent for 
justification on that conclusion. 

Literature: Wuatexy, Logic, Bk. III. § 13; 
Muir, Logic, Bk. V. chap. vii. § 2. (R.A.) 

Cistercian: Ger. Cisterzienser ; Fr. Cister- 
cien; Ital. Cistercensi. One of the monastic 
orders; founded by St. Bernard at Citeaux, 
in Burgundy, in 1098. j 

The Cistercian order is important in the his- 
tory of ScHoLasticism (q. v.) and Mysticism 
(q. v.), on account of St. Bernard’s connection 
with it. It becomes prominent again in the 
later history of thought, because Port Royal 
was one of its offshoots. 

Literature: DE EURGEN, Annales Cister- 
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CITIZEN — CLANG 


and the like. In this connection it was 
taken up (2) by modern phrenology, and es- 
pecially by modern spiritualism, mediums 
frequently claiming clairvoyant power. it 
may also be mentioned that as a conjuring 
performance (second-sight), clairvoyance de- 
pends upon the rapid and skilful interpreta- 
tion of an ingenious system of signals. When 
submitted to rigid scientific tests, no evidence 
of the reality of such a power is obtainable. 
A similar alleged power, in which the ear is 
the medium, is termed clairaudience. The 
further history of clairvoyance may be traced 
in the histories of spiritualism, hypnotism, and 
mesmerism, and the older forms of divina- 
tion. 3 (J.5.) 

Literature; Ocnorowicz, De la sugges- 
tion mentale (1887, Eng. trans.); A. Lane, 
Cock Lane and Common Sense, and The 
Making of Religion; the Proc. Soc. Psych. 
Res., vii. 30, 356 f., and Ann. d. Sci. Psych., 
i. ff. (L.M.) 

Clan [Gael. clann, offspriifg, family, stock] : 
Ger. Sippe (Stamm, given in dictionaries as 
equivalent to clan, is inaccurate) ; Fr. clan; 
Ital. clan. A body of kindred larger than 
a household and smaller than a tribe, and 
recognizing relationship in one line of descent 
—through the father or through the mother, 
but never through both. 

Largely through the influence of J. W. 
Powell and the Reports of the U. S. Bureau of 
Ethnology, the word ‘ clan,’ which originally, 
in English usage, meant specifically the kin- 
ship organizations of the Scotch Highlanders, 
has by general consent been adopted in eth- 
nology and sociology as the generic name for 
all kinship organizations, metronymic or patro- 
nymic—special names for special examples of 
which are the Greek yévos, the Roman gens, 
the Arabic hayy, the Irish sept, and the North 
American (Algonkin) otem (totem).  (F-B.G.) 

Clanberg, Johann. (1622-65.) AGerman 
Cartesian, born in Westphalia, and educated 
at Gröningen under Andreae, and at Leyden 
under Raey. He taught at Herborn and 
Duisburg. In one of his works he defends 
his master against Revius and Lentulus. 
He anticipates in his writings some of the 
later developed doctrines of the Cartesian 
school. 

Clang [Gr. edayyj)}: Ger. Klang; Fr. son; 
Ital. suono. (1) The simple clang is often 
identified with the simple lowe (q. v.). 
Strictly, the term designates a musical note 


cienses; Nzwman, Hist. of the Cistercian 

Order; Jawavscuex, Origines Cistercienses. 

See JANSENISM, MYSTICISM, ScHOLASTICISM. 
(B.M.W.) 

Citizen [ME. citezein, from Lat. civitas, 
a state]: Ger. Burger; Fr. citoyen; Ital. 
borghese, cittadino. Originally any person 
enjoying municipal rights in a city; subse- 
quently used to signify (1) a mere inhabitant 
of a city, or (2) a person enjoying political 
rights in a sovereign STATE (q. v.) —(¥.0.M.) 

Civil (in law) [Lat. civilis] : Ger. bürgerlich; 
Fr. civil; Ital. civile. (1) Pertaining to the 
state. (2) Pertaining to the ordinary deal- 
ings of a state with its citizens, as distin- 
guished from its dealings with them as to mili- 
tary, naval, criminal, or ecclesiastical affairs. 
(3) Pertaining to a state with respect to its 
citizens, as distinguished from its relations to 
foreign powers; as in civilwar. Civil death, 
death in the eye of the law; terminating a 
man’s existence, so far as the recognition 
and protection of the state is concerned, in 
the relation of the citizen. It may result 
from a sentence to imprisonment for life, or 
from taking perpetual monastic vows, under 
the laws of some states. (8.E.B.) 

Civil Law: Ger. Civilrecht, biirgerliches 
Recht, Rimisches Recht; Fr. droit civil; Ital. 
diritto civile. (1) The law of a particular 
state. (2) That part of the law of a particular 
state pertaining to civil affairs, (3) The law 
of ancient Rome (see Copz). (4) 3 e law of 
modern Europe built upon the Roman civil 
law, as distinguished from that based on local 
customary law. 

‘Quod quisque populus ipse sibi ius con- 
stituit, id ipsius proprium civitatis est, voca- 
turque ius civile’ (Just., Instit., I. ii.1). (8.8.B.) 

Clairvoyance: Ger. Hellsichtigkeit, Hell- 
sehkunst, to see across; Fr. clairvoyance, luci- 
dité; Ital. chiaroveggenza. Tlie alleged ability, 
by use of a peculiar faculty, to see things not 
normally visible at all, or things at a great 
distance, 

Belief in this or in similar powers has existed 
fromm ancient times (cf. Marc), but has become 
specially prominent in several connections. Of 
modern instances may be mentioned (1) its 
connection with the doctrine revived by the 
successors of Mesmer, early in the present 
century, that persons in the mesmeric state, 
called somnambules, were able to see the 
internal structure of diseased organs aud thus 
prescribe remedies. The doctrine wus soon 
extended to the ability to read with closed|or compound tone; the complex of funda- 
eyes, to see events happening at a distance, | mental tone and overtones. 
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(2) A compound clang is a mixture of 
simple clangs, i.e. a concord or a di 
(3) Both these uses are to be distinguished 


from the popular use, which restricts the 
word ‘clang’ to the metallic clangs of cym- 
bals, trumpet, &o. (ŒB.1.) 

Although the substitution of the term clang 
is favoured by E.B.T. and 0.L.F., the other 
psychologists of the DICTIONARY favour keep- 
ing the established term tone (simple and 
compound), the term compound tone 
equivalent to clang as defined above. If the 
term clang is to be both ‘simple’ and ‘com- 
pound,’ there seems to be no gain in sub- 
stituting it for simple and compound tone. 
It is just as easy to say compound tone as 
simple clang, when a musical note of tone 
and overtones is meant. The text of this 
work therefore follows the established 
usage. (JMB, B.0.8,, J.MK.C., G.F.8., J.J.) 

Clarke, Samuel. (1675-1729.) Au English 
theologian and philosopher, born at Norwich 
and educated at Cambridge. Delivered the 
Boyle Lectures in 1704 and 1705. In 1706 
he became chaplain to Queen Anne, and 
in 1709 rector of St. James’, Westminster, 
London. In correspondence with Leibnitz he 
defended the Newtonian philosophy. 

Class [Lat. classis]: Ger. Klasse; Fr. 
classe; Ital. classe. The indefinite number of 
individual objects or cases characterized by 
the possession by each of a certain quantum 
of definite marks. The class, for logical pur- 
poses, is a wider and more arbitrary notion than 
the class as recognized in special scientific 
researches. (B.A.) 

Class (social): Ger. (sociale) Klasse; Fr. 
classe (sociale) ; ital. (x) classe (sociale), (2) ceto 
(medio, &c.). (1) A group distinguished from 
other groups by personal or social differences 
of a permanent sort, which produce variations 
in social intercourse; e.g. the criminal class, 
the working, leisure, professional, &c., classes. 
This meaning alone has value for social science, 
as it does not stop with mere logical classi- 
fication, but indicates actual social results 
following upon the differences. 

(2) Social distinctions of higher and lower, 
the differences between classes being those 
of colour, birth, wealth, education, or other 
quality, which is recognized as socially de- 
sirable, as in the expressions ‘class distine- 
tions,’ ‘classes and masses, and as is seen in 


arranging the objects of some vince of 
experience into kinds or groups, aidea i 
by the possession of common marks. 

As ordinarily it involves more 
than logical Drviston (q.v.), the rules of 
which furnish the minimal conditions of the 

rocess. In addition, classification takes 
into account (1) either the specific purpose of 
the arrangemeut, or (2) the on conjunc- 
tions of marks which are of most importance. 
In either case, the aim of classification is 
to render possible the greatest number of 
general propositions regarding the objects, and 
so to facilitate the complete and systematic 
survey of them. The ideal of a classifica- 
tion that is not determined by special, humax 
ends, as e.g. in classification of occupations 
in a census return, is to copy in its syste 
matic arrangement the real order of inter- 
dependence in the things themselves. What 
is called ‘artificial,’ as opposed to natural 
classification, differs in degree only, not in 
kind. 

Literature: Muu, Logic, Bk. IV. chaps. vii, 
viii; Venn, Empirical Logic, chap. xxx; 
Jevons, Princ. of Sci., chap. xxx. (R.A.) 

Classification (in biology): Ger. Tazo 
nomie; Fr. taxonomie; Ital. biotassi. That 
branch of biological study which deals with the 
arrangement of living beings into groups. 
Theterm Taxonomy is also used.(C.L1.M.—J.M.B.) 

The aim of modern classification is to group 
living organisms according to their phylo- 
genetic affinities. A number of species having 
certain characters in common, presumably 
derived from an ancestral form, are grouped 
together into a genus ; similarly, genera are 
grouped into families, families into orders, 
orders into classes, and classes into phyla. 
Each phylum represents one of the main 
branches of the animal or vegetable kingdom. 
The distinctive differences between these 
various groups (generic, family, ordinal 
characters, &c.) are of increasing magnitude ; 
but according to evolutionary doctrine, they 
are all of essentially the same nature, and 
due to the accumulation of what were origi- 
nally individual differences. Cf. Seros, and 
VARIETY. (E.0.8.) 

Literature: an able account of the systems 
of classification of animals from Aristotle, 


the clas duced by Caste (q. v.). (1.m.B.) | through Linnaeus, to modern times is given by 
Classi and C A : be ) ,and|E. Ray LANKESTER in the gth ed. of the 
Romanticism. Enoyc. Brit., xxiv. 804 ff, further developed 

Classification [Lat. classis, class, + in The Adv. of Sci. (1890). See alse 
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Acassiz, Essay on Classification; HUXLEY, 
art. Animal Kingdom, in Encye. Brit. (gth 
ed.), ii; Korner, Die logischen Grundlagen 
d. System. d. Organismen (1883, with the 
references there given to works in biological 
science), For botanical classification see J. 
Rzynoips GREEN, Manual of Botany (based 


above; (b) decorative (architecture, landscape 
gardening, many minor arts) ; (¢) self-exhibit- 
ing (lyric poetry, bodily decoration, the dance, 
as arousing or appealing to sexual or martial 
emotions, &c.; Gross). Some (Lange, ein 
would combine (6) and (c); others add stil 
further instincts,as that of ‘monument making’ 
(Brown). 

Aristotle’s conception of ‘imitation’ (see 
Ant AND Arr ne as the essential 
characteristic of art excluded architecture 
from the list of arts whose function is to 
minister to enjoyment (as contrasted with the 
useful aits). The imitative arts (viz. poctry, 
music, the dance, sculpture, and painting) he 
characterizes as imitating (i.e. representing) 
either actions or character aud feelings. As 
further principles of division, he mentions: 
(a) means (as colour, the voice, meusure, 
rhythm, harmony); (b) objects represented (as 
superior or inferior persons in tragedy or 
comedy); (c) manner (as narration, &c.). Les- 
sing, starting from the distinction of arts 
employing coexisting materials from those em- 
ploying successive tones, distinguished the pro- 
vince of painting and formative art from 
that of poetry. Kant, using the principle of 
expression which is accomplished by man 
through word, mien or gesture, and tone, 
divides the arts into (a) arts of speech, viz. 
rhetoric and poetry; (b) formative arts, sub- 
divided into arts of seusil’s truth (sculpture 
and architecture) and arts o: sensille illusion 
(painting and landscape gardening) ; (c) arts of 
the play of sensations (music) and the art of 
colour. Herder made a genetic series, viz. 
building, gardening, dress, manly exercises 
and contests, language—corresponding to the 
progress of civilization. Schiller distinguishes 
the fine arts (arts of taste or intelligence) from 
the ‘moving’ or ‘touching ’ (;iihrenden) arts 
(arts of the heart and sentiment), but does 
not assign the specific arts under these heads. 

Schelling set up a ‘real’ and an ‘ideal’ 
series of urts, He regarded music as the ‘ most 
real’ and painting as the ‘most ideal’ of 
the first series, and sculpture as the unity of 
these; while to the ‘ideal series’ belong the 
lyric, the epic, and the unity of these, viz. the 
drama, 

Schleiermacher made three classes: (a) 
accompanying arts (the mimic dance, music) ; 
(b) formative arts; (c) poetry. Weisse took 
music, formative art, and try, and sub- 
that ve (Vé divided each into three. Hegel attempts to 
instinctsof (a) imitation, (b) decoration, (c) self- | find a basis for the division into arts of form, 
exhibition, gives (a) imitative arts as under (5)! sound, and speech, by referring these to eya 
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education). (c.De"G.) 

Classification (of the fine arts). A group- 
ing or division of the fine arts. 

Attempted on various principles. The more 
important are : ©) End, giving a division into 
free and dependent, or non-serviceable and 
serviceable (Aristotle). This, however, groups 
under the second class, not merely the ‘fine 
art’ architecture, but also most of the minor 
and industrial arts. (2) Form, according as 
the arts are those of space or of time, or 
appeal to eye or ear. This gives (a) arts of re- 

ose, or ‘shaping,’ formative (bildende) arts, and 
b) arts of motion, or speaking (redende) arts 
Lessing, Schasler, eż al.). To (a) are usually 
assigned architecture, sculpture, painting; to 
(b) music, the mimic dance or acting, and 
poetry. Ora triple division gives (a) arts of 
the resting eye (same as above) ; (b) of ear only 
(music, poetry) ; (c) of motion in space appealing 
to eye, or to eye and ear (mimic dance, acted 
drama, &c.; Hartmann). (3) Relation of ma- 
terial employed to the ideal expressed, giving 
the ascending series : architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, poetry. (4) Historic develop- 
ment, involving also the relation of content to 
material, giving (a) symbolic, (b) classic, and (e) 
romantic, whose respective characteristic arts 
are (a) architecture, (b) seulpture, (c) painting, 
music, and poetry (Hegel). (5) Relation to 
nature, giving imitative (painting, sculpture, 
epic. drama, mimic dance) and non-imitative 
(lyric, most music, architecture). Similar to 
this is Gurney’s division into ‘ presentative ’ 
pene architecture) and ‘representative’ 
sculpture, painting, poetry), whereas Spencer 
by the same terms indicates a division into 
arts appealing (a) mainly to sensation and 
perception, and (b) to the imagination (litera- 
ture). (6) Psychological motive or origin. 
Viewing the arts as derived from expression 
through cry or gesture gives a grouping like 
that of (2) above oon A derivation from 
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ear, and sensuous representation; but lays 
more stress on the division into symbolic, 
classic, and romantic art, in which the ideal of 
beauty is respectively ‘striven for, attained, 
and transcended.’ Herbart separates arts 
‘which display themselves on all sides,’ viz. 
architecture, sculpture, church music, and 
classic poetry, from those which ‘ present some- 
thing in half-obscure light,’ viz. landscape gar- 
dening, painting, entertaining music, romantic 
poetry. Schopenhauer grades the arts accord- 
ing to the kinds of ideas which are objectified. 
The lowest grade objectifies only ideas belong- 
ing to inorganic nature, i.e. weight, rigidity, &., 
giving architecture as its chief art. Ideas of 
vegetative nature give landscape gardening and 
landscape painting. Ideas of higher grades 
give successively painting of still life, historical 
painting, sculpture, and poetry. Music, as 
being ‘ the copy or expression, not of the ideas, 
but of the will itself,’ is assigned a unique 
position as ‘telling of essence, not of shadows.’ 
Vischer’s classification is similar to the first 
of Hegel’s. 

Schasler uses the antithesis between rest 
and motion as his principle of division, regard- 
ing it as fundamental to the other antitheses 
of ‘material and form.’ 

Hartmann has an elaborate scheme based on 
several principles. Aside from certain lower 
activities not properly art, though anticipa- 
tions of it, he distinguishes (a) unfree, and 
(6) simple und complex free arts. Both the 
unfree and the simple free arts are next sub- 
divided as belonging either to peroeption or 
reproductive fancy, and those of perception 
again into those of the resting eye, of the ear 
alone, and of motion apprehended by the eye, 
or by eye and ear. This gives: (a) as unfree 
arts of the resting eye, architecture and other 
constructive arts (gardening and cosmetic); as 
unfree arts of the eye in motion, games, gym- 
nastics, social dance, &c.; and as unfree arts 
of reproductive fancy, or speech, eloquence in 
all its forms. (b) The simple free arts of per- 
ception : (1) of space (sculpture and painting); 
(2) of time hinted music, songs without 
words); (3) space-time arts (various kinds 
of mimic dance, acting, &c.). Poetry is the 
simple free art of reproductive imagination, 
he numerous subdivisions are made. PTY 

inary, ternary, and quaternary combinations 
give the ka ihi arts, such as the ballet, 
opera, &o. 7 

Other writers attempt a classification based 

on psychological motives, like (6) above, of 


which the threefold division is that given by 


Groos, carrying out his classifications of plays. 
Lange offers a division into (a) arts on a 
purely instinctive basis growing out of move- 
ment and building plays and self-decoration, 
viz. dance, lyric music, architecture, orna- 
mentation; (b) arts on the basis of conscious 
semblance or ‘make-believe,’ growing out ol 
make-believe and imitative plays, viz. acting, 
the drama, epic, sculpture, painting. 

In France Lévéque adopted the series given 
under (3) above, adding eloquence as a sixth, 
though not in the strict sense a fine art. 
Véron groups the six arts as under (2) aud 
(3) above, deriving the two groups from the 
two modes of expression, cry and gesture, 
the production of sounds and of forms. All 
arts are thus differentiations of spoken or 
written (sign) language, the one group char- 
acterized by motion and rhythm, the other by 
order and proportion. 

English writers have given little attention 
to classifications ofthe arts. Spencer suggests 
a division, on the basis of the nature of the 
states of consciousness involved, into presenta- 
tive arts (appealing to sensation and perception 
chiefly) and representative art—the latter term 
reserved for literature of the imagination. 
Gurney uses the same terms ‘ presentative’ 
and ‘representative’ for his main division, 
but gives to ‘representative’ the meaning 
‘imitative,’ and classes music and architecture 
under the first; sculpture, painting, and poetry 
under the second. Further distinguishing 
marks are specified under the heads of sub- 
ject-matter, material, and form. Colvin (in 
‘Encyc. Brit., art. Fine Arts) considers each of 
the above divisions (1), (2) and (5) as use- 
ful for certain purposes. G. Baldwin Brown, 
while dealing only with ‘arts of form,’ traces 
them to a greater number of psychological 
springs than others, and emphasizes especially 
their festal origin. J. Mark Baldwin would 
correlate the decorative and imitative arts 
respectively with the self-exhibiting and imi- 
tative instincts, giving the same division us 
Lange. 

Literature: Sonasten, Syst. d. Künste, 

2nd ed., 1884), and more fully in Krit. 

. d. Aesth. (1872); Von HARTMANN, 
chapter on Die Eintheilung d. Künste, in 
Bk. IL. Pt. I of his Aesthetik (1886); Bo- 
sanquer, Hist. of Aesth. (1892); KNIGHT, 
Philos. of the Beautiful (1891-3); Corvin, 
in Encyc. Brit, art. Fine Arts; GURNEY, 
The Power of Sound (1880); Grosse, Die 
Anfänge d. Kunst (1894, Eng. trans. 1897); 
Groos, The Play of Animals (1896, Eng. 
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trans. 1898); Laxon, 
xiv. 242; Brown, The Fine Arts 
1891); Baxpwsy, Social and Eth. Interpret. 
1897 QET.) 


in Zeitsch. f. Psychol., | Lorze, Microcosmus (3rd ed.), i. Bk. IL 
chap. ii. §§ 1-5. For history see BRENTANO, 
Psy: , Bk. IL chap. v; HAMILTON, 
Metaphysics, Lects. XI and XX; Dronisou, 
Psychologie, §§ 123-38. (G.¥.8.) 

Classification (of the sciences). The 
systematic arrangement of the various 
branches of knowledge or of positive science 
of. Screwox) in order to fix their definitions, 

letermine their boundaries, bring to light 
their interrelations, and ascertain how much 
of the task of scieuce has been accomplished 
and what remains to be done. The value of 
such a classification depends not merely on 
the encyclopaedic or didactic uses to which 
a survey of the sciences may be put, but alse 
on its utility as an instrument oi intellectual 

rogress. Cf. PmILosormy, BIOLOGICAL 
Eomeom, Morat SCIENCES, ANTHROPOLOGY, 
Sooran Sorences, PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

The most celebrated classifications of the 
sciences proposed in modern times have been 
those suggested by Bacon, Comte, and Spencer. 
Bacon adopted a subjective principle of divi- 
sion, the psychological analysis of the in- 
tellectual faculties concerned in the various 
sciences: history, natural and civil, the 
latter including ecclesiastical and literary 
history, ‘has reference’ to the memory; 
poesy, ‘feigned history or fables, to the 
imagination; philosophy, divine, natural, 
human, to the reason. Divinity or revealed 
theology is other than divine philosophy or 
natural theology, an superior to it. The 
Baconian scheme was utilized in the prepara- 
tion of the French Lncyclopaedia (see also 
Encycioparpists). Comte, on the other 
hand, followed the objective method of classifi- 
cation ‘from the study of the things to be 
classified’ in view of their ‘real affinity and 
natural connections.’ After excluding theo- 
logy and metaphysics, he divides the positive 
sciences into two classes, abstract and con- 
crete. According to the decreasing simplicity 
and generality of the phenomena to which 
they relate, the former arrange themselves in 
the following order of dependence: mathe- 
matics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, physio- 
logy or biology (of which psychology is a 
branch), and sociology. This, in Comte’s 
view, is also the order in which the sciences 
have developed historically, and expresses their 
relative ‘positions in the scale of ‘ positive’ 
character. Spencer denies the possibility of 
arranging the sciences in serial order to 


Aristotle distinguishes between intellection 
and conation (vis and fonts) as ultimate 
mental functions. This dual division is re- 
tained by psychological writers up to the 
time of Tetens and Mendelssohn. With these 
writers a threefold division begins—cogni- 
tion, feeling, and conation or will. Feeling is 
here used in the sense of affective conscious- 
ness (cf. Tetens, Ueber die menschliche Natur, i. 
Versuch X. § 625, published 1777). The 
new classification was adopted by Kant. It 
has been prevalent ever since, and is very 

current at the present time. It 
was first clearly expounded and defined in 
English by Hamilton. 

Of late there has been a tendency to revert 
to a dual division, but the functions regarded 
as ultimate are cognition and feeling, not cog- 
nition and conation. Brentano brings feeling 
under conation, thus going back to the Aristo- 
telian point of view. But he adds as another 
ultimate function judgment or belief. He 

as a principle of division, the different 
modes in which consciousness may refer to an 
object, as being pleased with it, desiring it, 
remembering it. He urges that if we do not 
formulate the problem in this manner, we are 
compelled to treat as ultimate all contents of 
consciousness which have an unanalysable 
specific quality, and that it is an endless and 
useless task to enumerate and distinguish ele- 
ments which are ultimate in this sense. But 
this difficulty seems to be met by treating as 
ultimate only those general modes which are 
necessary to constitute any and every concrete 
conscious state. At the same time it seems 
to the present writer that Brentano’s method 
of formulating the problem supplies by far the 
most convenient starting-point for the psycho- 
logist. The drawback is that in it there is 
no allowance for the possibility of conscious 
experience without objective reference. 

‘Literature: besides the authors mentioned, 
see textbooks generally; also James WARD, 
art. Psychology, Encyc. Brit. (gth ed.), xx. 
39-44; J. Suzy, The Human Mind, ii. 
Appendix I; Srovr, Analytic Psychol, i. 
Bk. I; Horrprne, Psychology, chap. iv;|represent either their logical or their his- 
Fovur1éx, La psychol. des idées-forees, Introd.; | torical dependence, and substitutes for the 
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Comtean ‘hierarchy’ a classification of his 
own. Using the terms abstract and concrete 
in a different sense from Comte, he makes 


three principal divisions: abstract science, 
‘which treats of the forms in which pheno- 
mena are known to us,’ and includes logic 
and mathematics; abstract-concrete science, 


‘which treats of the phenomena themselves | by 


in their elements,’ as mechanics, physics, 
chemistry, &c.; concrete science, ‘which 
treats of the phenomena themselves in their 
totalities,’ astronomy, geology, biology, psycho- 
logy, sociology, &c. The issue between Comte 
and Spencer, and the subject at large, have 
been discussed further by Littré, J. S. Mill, 
Bain, Fiske, and others. 

Literature: Bacon, Adv. of Learning, ii, 
and De Augmentis Scientiarum, ii-ix; J. 
D'ALEMBERT, Encyc., Discours préliminaire ; 
A. Comte, Cours de Philos. Positive, i. 
1-2; H. Srexcer, Essays on the Genesis 
of Science and the Classification of 
the Sciences (3rd ed., 1871); E. Lrrrrg, 
Auguste Comte et la Philos. Positive, ii. 6; 
J. S. Msı, Auguste Comte and Positivism, 

2 ff.; A. Barn, Logic, i. App. A; C. W. 

Lps, Philos. Ultima, ii. 52-79 ; J. FISKE, 
Cosmic Philosophy. (A.C.A.33.) 

Cleanthes. A Stoic philosopher, born in 
Assos, Asia Minor (cir. 300 B.c.). He moved 
to Athens and became the pupil of Zeno, 
at whose death he became head of the Stoic 
school. A hymn to Jupiter has survived, out 
of numerous works. Chrysippus was his pupil 
and successor. 

Clear and Distinct (and Clearness and 
Distinctness)[Lat. clarus et distinctus]: Ger. 
klar und deutlich; Fr. clair et distinct; Ital. 
chiaro e distinto. The Cartesian test of truth ; 
criticized and developed by Leibnitz. Cf. 
Tests OF TRUTH, (A.c.a.Jr.) 

Clearing-up: see ENLIGHTENMENT. 

Clearness (in poe ie (OE. cler, cleer, 
clear]: Ger. Klarheit; Fr. clarté; Ital. 
chiarezza. That stage of method in which 
the mind of the pupil apprehends the pre- 
sented facts with clearness of mental vision ; 
the first formal step in method according to 
Herbart’s terminology. See Asorprion, and 
Meruop (in education). 

Literature: Hennart, Sei. of Educ. (trans. 
by Falkin), 126. (c.pe G.) 

tle Nga ofan]: Ger. Hinthetlung, 

; Fr. segmentation; Ital. segmen- 
tazione. (1) Of the ovum. The process of 
segmentation or cell-division, by which the 
single cell from which multicellular animals 


and plants are developed becomes divided into 
an aggregate of cells, generally termed blasto- 
meres. 


First definitely described in the case of the 
frog's ovum by Prévost and’ Dumas (1824); 
observed even earlier, its trae meaning was 
not clearly perceived till twenty years later 
Bergmann, Kölliker, and others. The 
nature of the cleavage or wtation of 
the ovum depends upon the amount of food- 

k present. Where there is little or none 
alecithal), and the small amount present is 
equally distributed (homolecithal), the cleavage 
is total (holoblastic segmentation); where 
there is much and unequally distributed 
(heterolecithal, telolecithal), the cleavage is 
partial and usually affects only a patch of 
protoplasm, the blastodermic area (meroblastic 
segmentation); where it is centrally disposed 
(centrolecithal), and the formative protoplasm 
is arranged around the whole surface, cleavage 
affects the surface layer (peripheral segmen- 
tation). 

(2) Of the mesoderm or mesoblast. The 

by which the mid layer of many 
animals splits so as to give rise to the body- 
cavity or coelom of the schizocoel type. Cf. 
CorLom. 

First clearly established by Remak (1850-4). 

Literature: ALLEN THomson, art. Embi yo- 
logy, Encyc. Brit. (gth ed.). For other works 
(C.Lu.M.-E.8.0.) 

Clement of Alexandria, Titus Flavius. 
(cir. 150-cir, 213.) An eminent Father in 
the Patristie Church, born probably in Athens. 
He studied various pagan thi:kers, and became 
the disciple of Pautaenus, the Christian philo- 
sopher in Alexandria. Clement succeeded him 
as head of the catechetical school. Origen 
was one of his pupils. Ordained presbyter 
in 202 A.D., he retired to Palestine. See 
ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL, and Parrisric PRILO- 
SOPHY. 

(also KI- (Gr. KÀérrew, to 
steal, +pavia, madi.ess]: Ger. Stehlsucht; Fr. 
monomanie du vol, clepiomanie; Ital. olepto- 
mania, i al . An irresistible 
impulse or morbid tendency to steal. 

Tt was formerly regarded as a separate form 
of monomania or insanity in which the ten- 
dency to steal the marked characteristic. 
It is now viewed as one of a series of morbid 
impulses appearing both in persons of appa- 
rent normal health but frequently of neurotic 
temperament, and also as a symptom in cases 
of mental defect and disease. Cases of persons, 
particularly women, of good social position 
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and without any real motives for theft, yield- 
ing to the impulse to appropriate small and 
often useless articles, frequently occur, and 
are difficult to explain as criminal or insane. 
Their elucidation in special cases cau only be 
gained in the light of a detailed personal 
history ; that in many cases such actions are 
the result of distinctly morbid conditions 
cannot be questioned. The impulse to steal 
and appropriate also manifests itself in idiocy 
and imbecility, in epilepsy, and in the initial 
stages of general paralysis, in which cases the 
theft is often performed automatically and as 
if to satisfy an inborn instinct. A special 
tendency to this defect in pregnant women 
has been noted. 

This form of impulse obviously has impor- 
tant legal relations, and is conspicuous in 
discussions of moral insanity and responsi- 
bility. The tendercy to look upon criminals 
largely as persons of unsound mental constitu- 
tion brings with it the view that professional 
thieves are to a greater or less extent subject 
to impulses which may be properly spoken of 
in many instances as cleptomaniacal. __(J.J.) 

Literature: BUCKNILL and Tuxer, Psychol. 
Med. (1873); Tax1or, Med. Jurisprudence 
(1894); CrzvencrR, Med. Jurisprudence 
(2 vols, 1898); Smarruck, Atlantic Med. 
Weekly (1896), vi. 401; V. Maenan, Leçons 
cliniques sur les Maladies mentales (1893), aud 
Recherches sur les Centres nerveux (2° série) ; 
H. Savry, Etude clinique sur la Folie hérédi- 
taire; Lecrain, Délire dedégénérés. (J.5.-L.M.) 

Clifford, William Kingdon. (1845-79.) 
An English mathematician, born in Exeter, 
and educated at King’s College, London, and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. He was 
proiejor of mathematics and mechanics in 

niversity College, London. 

Clonus and Clonic [Gr. wdves, a violent, 
confused motion]: Ger. Zuckkrampf (klonisch) ; 
Fr. spasme or convulsion clonique; Ital. con- 
vulsione clonica, clono. Alternating contrac- 
tions and relaxations of muscles, not so rapid 
as in trembling or shivering, See ANKLE 
Conus, a spasmodic contraction of the 
muscles of the calf (5—7 per second), 

Opposed to Tonus (q. v.) and tonic, which 
apply to short, sharp contractions. (C.F. H.) 

Co-adaptation [Lat. co +adaptare, to 
adapt): Ger. gegenseitige oder complicirte 
Anpassung; Fr. coadaptations, (variations) 
eoadaptives ; Ital correlazione d' adattamento. 
Complex as contrasted with simple adap- 


adaptation. In cases of co-adaptation due to 
variation, the latter are called correlated 
VARIATIONS (q. v.) See also CORRELATION 
(in biology). 

The supposed necessity for many structures 
to vary simultaneously so as to give rise to 
complex adaptation has been brought forward 
by Herbert Spencer, G. J. Romanes, and 
others as an objection to the application of 
Natural Selection in such cases. Wallace 
meets the difficulty by denying that the 
several component adaptations are necessarily 
simultaneous. Weismann meets it by suggest- 
ing that much of the adaptation is temporarily 
acquired by individual modification (INTRA- 
SELECTION, q.¥.) and more recently by the 
hypothesis of Grrwmnat Serxction. The 
use of Intraselection—in this connection—has 
been carried further by the theory of ORGANIC 
SELECTION, according to which such modifi- 
cations are gradually replaced by congenital 
variations. 

Literature: HERBERT Spencer,’ Princ. of 
Biol. (2nd ed.), 1898; also Contemp. Rev., 
Feb., March, and Dec., 1893; G. J. ROMANES, 
Darwin and after Darwin, ii. 64; A. R. 
Warrace, Darwinism, 418; A. WEISMANN, 
Contemp. Rev., lxiv, 1893; Effect of Exter- 
nal Influences upon Development, Romanes 
Lecture, 1894; Batpwin, Science, N.S., iii, 
1896, 438 ff. 558 ff, and Psychol. Rev., 
1897, 393 ff; Luoyp Morean, Habit and 
Instinct (1896). (0.1n.M.-J.M.B.) 

Code (in law) [Lat. codex, a tablet]: Ger. 
Gesetzbuch, Gesetzsammlung; Fr. code; Ital. 
codice. A written statement of the law on 
one or more subjects, arranged in systematic 
and orderly form. A code may be a private 
and unofficial work, like David Dudley Field’s 
Draft Outlines of an International Code. It 
may be an official work, sanctioned and pro- 
mulgated by the government, and having the 
force of law. In such case, it is a substitute 
for the pre-existing law on the same subject. 

Ordinarily, private codes precede and pave 
the way for public ones. Thus the codes of im- 
perial constitutions compiled by Gregorianus 
and Hermogenianus came to be received as 
authoritative in the Roman courts, and served 
as models for the later Theodosian and Jus- 
tinian codes (Smith's Dict. of Greek and 
Roman Antiq., sub verbo). 

The criminal code of Draco for Athens 
was promulgated about 624 B.C., and soon 
Si ae | supplanted by the more general, and milder, 
tation, in which several structures by modifi- | code of Sulon. From the latter, part of the 
cation or variation are involved in a common | Twelve Tables of Rome were probably copied, 
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in the middle of the gth century B.o. The 
Indian code, or Institutes of Menu, was probably 
a later production. The Theodosian code «f 
the edicts and general imperial constitutions 
from the time of Constantine was compiled by 
a commission of sixteen jurists, appointed by 
Theodosius II, and promulgated by him as 
the law of the Eastern empire, A.D. 438. It 
was soon afterwards confirmed as law for the 
Western empire by the Roman senate, at the 
instance of Valentinian III. It is in sixteen 
books, and most of it is still extant. The 
term ‘Justinian Code’ is commonly, but in- 
accurately, used to designate the compilation 
made about a hundred years later, under 
direction of the Emperor Justinian, more 
properly known as the Corpus Iuris Civilis. 
This consists of four distinct works. One is 
an elementary treatise or statement of the 
leading rules of Roman law, in four books, 
designed especially for the education of law 
students, and called the Jnstitutes. Another 
is a more detailed statement of the general 
principles and rules of Roman law, in fifty 
books, known as the Digest or Pandects. 
Another is a collection of the imperial re- 
scripts, edicts, and constitutions down to 
Justinian’s time, in twelve books, called the 
Code. Finally, comes a compilation, made 
later, of Justinian’s new constitutions (Novellae 
constitutiones), promulgated after the compila- 
tion of his Code, during the residue of his 
reign, known as the Novels. It is probable 
that the Novels were not officially collated 
and published until after Justinian’s death. 

Numerous codes have since been published 
in different states. Those of the continental 
nations in the dark and middle ages may be 
found in the Corpus Iuris Germanici of 
Heineccius. Louis XIV codified important 
titles of French law. The Code Na, was 
one of the greatest works of Napoleon I. 
Though commonly spoken of as one code, it 
really consists of eight. The principal one 
is the Code Civil, completed in 1804, which 
with comparatively slight alterations remains 
the law of France on the subject of private 
rights. It has been substantially adopted in 
Belgium and Louisiana, and had an important 
influence in shaping that of Italy. Germany 
has had a succession of ial codes beginning 
with that of Frederick the Great in 1751, 
and culminating in the Imperial Civil Code 
in 1896. y 

England has codified only a few titles of her 
law, notabiy that of Bills and Notes. In the 
United States a large number of the states 


have codes of civil procedure; und » few, 
Georgia being the first (1860), have general 
civil codes. Japan has adopted a penal and 
also a civil code. A penal code is one 
defining and declaring the punishment of 
crimes, such as the Code Pénal of Napoleon, 
or the German Strafgesetzbuch. 

All the public statutes of each of the United 
States are at times compiled or revised by 
public authority, the product being known as 
a compilation or revision, or the Revised 
General or Public Statutes, as the case may be. 
Sucha publication is a substitute for the former 
laws, but as they do not assume to cover the 
entire field of rights or remedies, and rest on 
the foundation of an unwritten common law, 
they are not customarily designated as codes. 
Private compilations of a similar kind are 
often called Digests. Such was Brightly’s 
Digest of the Laws of the United States, 
which was in common use by the courts until 
the publication of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (1873). (S.E.B.) 

Literature: Turpaut, Ueber die Notwen- 
digkeit eines allg. bürgerlichen Rechts f. 
Deutschland (1814); Savıeny, Vom Beruf 
unserer Zeit f. Gesetzgebung u. Rechtswiss. 
(1814); BextHam, Papers relative to Codifi- 
cation, &c. (1817); Mamer, Ancient Law, 
chap. i (1861); T. J. Semmes, The Civil Law 
and Codification, Rep. of the Amer. Bar 
Assoc., ix. 189 (1886); J. C. CARTER, 
The Provinces of the Written and the Un- 
written Law (1889); J. Dove Wuison, The’ 
Recent Progress of Codification, Juridical 
Rev. (April, 1891), and the Proposed Imperial 
Code of Commercial Law, ibid. (Oct., 1896). 

Codification: see CODE. 

Coefficient (in psychology) [Lat. co- + 
efficiens, efficient]: Ger. Koeficient, Merkmal 
(in compounds), Qualität (in compounds); 
Fr. coefficient, propriété ; Ital. coefficiente. ‘An 
essential peculiarity or distinguishing mark’ 
for consciousness. 

Suggested, as defined above, in the present 
writer’s Handbook of Psychology, Feeling and 
Will (1891), chap. vii. § 3, in connection 
with Bexier (q.v.), the coefficient of reality 
in different spheres being the marks, of what- 
ever kind, attaching to mental contents, by 
which consciousness attains its beliefs. So in 
other cases; e.g. the coefficient of recognition 
is what Höffding calls Bekanntheitsqualitit. 

Literature: Stout, Analytic Psychol., ‘ Be- 
lief’; Jxevsatzm, Die Urtheilsfunction ; 
BALDWIN, loc. cit.; Mind, July, 1891; and 
Elements of Psychol., Glossary. (J.M.B., G.F.8.} 
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Coelentera [Gr. ios, hollow, + črepov, [are included in the Coelomata, although the 
intestine]: Ger. nzenthiere; Fr. calentérés;|coclom is quite rudimentary in, the lower 
Ttal. celenterati. That group or subgrade of |(Piatyhelmia), and almost obliterated in 
Enterozoa or Metazoa which remains possessed |others (Mollusca, Arthropoda) (E. R. Lan- 
of a single enteric cavity, without formation |kester, Quart. J. Microso. Sci., N.S., xvii. 
of a separate body-cavity or coelom, and 3 (0.L1.M.-E.8.G.) 
possesses only two definite cell-layers. Of.| Coenaesthesis (Gr. xowós, common, + ut- 
COELOMATA. obnos, pana): Ger. Gemeinempfindung ; Fr. 

The term was proposed by Leuckart (1848) | cé sie; ltal. cenestesi. See Common 
to include the classes Polypi and Acalephae ;|Sznsarion. The word Covnaesthesis appears 
adopted by Huxley (1869) to comprise the|to have been first used in English by Sir W. 
Hydrozoa and Actinozoa ; subsequently, owing | Hamilton in 1837 (Lects. on Met., II. xxvii. 
largely to the work of Haeckel, taken to in-| 157). (E.B.T.) 
clude also the Sponges or Porifera, which are| Coexistence [Lat co- + ewistens, being]: 
now, however, often given an independent |Ger. Koewistenz; Fr. coexistence; Ital. corsis- 


ition. à tenza. (1) Togetherness in Time (q.v.). (2) 
Pirar: E. Ray LANKESTER, art. Zoo- 


Law of coexistence: see ASSOCIATION OF 
logy, Encyc. Brit. (gth e:l.). (0.11.m.—-#.8.¢.) | IDEAS. (J.M.B.) 
Coelom [Gr. xoiAwpa, a cavity]: Ger. Leibes-| Cogitate and Cogitation [Lat. cogitare, 
höhle; Fr. cælome, cavité du corps; Ital. |to think]: Ger. nachdenken ; Fr. méditer, méi- 
celomati. A cavity or series of cavities found | tation; Ital. cogitazione (noun). Used popularly 
in the mesoderm of many animals (hence| for think and thinking of the more meditative 
termed COELOMATA, q. v.). It is surrounded by |and reflective sort. Cf. REFLECTION. (J.M.B.) 
mesodermic walls, which frequently form a 


Cogito ergo sum [Lat.]. ‘I think, there- 
perivisceral sac or sacs enclosing the heart, 


fore 1 am? 

and in many cases the alimentary canal, From| The motto of Descartes and of modern 
its epithelial walls are derived the reproduc- | philosophy; the appeal to the inner life as 
tive cells; and from them too are developed | the final source of knowledge of the real. 
tubes or tubules for the excretion of nitro-|See the various emendations and explanations 
genous waste. offered by many thinkers cited in Eisler, 

First suggested as a technical term by| Worterb. d. philos. Begriffe, sub verbo. (J.M.B.) 
Haeckel in his monograph on Cale. Sponges 


Cognition [Lat. cognoscere, to know]: 
Gara), the term has since undergone further | Ger. Ærkenntniss (-Vermögen); Fr. connais- 
elimitation. According to mode of origin 


sance; Ital. cognizione. The being aware of 

Huxley (1875) subdivided it into Enterocoel|an OgszorT (q. v.). (G.F.8., J.M.B.) 
(having i e as pouches from the enteric} As above defined, cognition is an ultimate 
cavity) and Schizocoel (by subsequent cleavage | mode of consciousness co-ordinate with cona- 
of the mesoderm). To these he added Epicoel| tion and affection. Cf. Crassrrroarion (of 
(having origin from the outer wall of the} mental functions). It may well be questioned, 
body, as in the atrium of Amphioxus); but| however, whether in current usage cognition 
this is not a homologous cavity. The Hert-|does not imply judgment, at least in a rudi- 
wigs presented in 1881 a coelom theory in| mentary form, as well as presentation of 
Embryology. Lankester and most modern |ohject. It is not natural to speak of presenta- 
zooloyists utilize the coelom in classification. |tions as cognitions unless (vel objects are 
Literature: Haxcxer, Die Kalk-chwiimme | attended to in the sense of being noted and 
(1872); Huxrxy, Quart. J. Microso. Sci., | distinguished, and this may be said to involve 
xv. 54 (1875); Lanxesrer, ibid., xvii.| judgment, The samedifficultyarises with cona- 
441 (1877); Hxnrwia, Coelomtheorie| tion and affection, i.e. of finding * pure’ cases; 
(1881). (c.t2.M.) | but this does not render unnecessary the dis- 
Coelomata: Ger. Coelomaten; Fr. calo-| tinction of these rudimentary modes. The 
mata; Ital. celomate, celomarii. That group| alternative term intellection is open to sa 
or subgrade of Enterozoa or Metazoa which ‘4 similar objection to a — degree (e. g. as 
characterized by the presence of a coelom in a| used by Ward to include the logical pro- 
distinct middle or mesodermal cell-layer. cesses). Knowledge is practically synonymous, 
The term was introduced by E. Ray Lan-| but lacks an adjective form.  (@.¥.8.-J.M.B.) 
kester (1877) Excepting the Porifera and} Coincidence [Lat. co- + incidere, to 
Corlentera, all the great groups of the Metazoa | happen]: Ger. Koincidens; Fr. evincidencs; 
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Ital. coincidenza. (1) Agreement in general; 

in space (Mathematics), two outlines coin- 
cide when either superposed upon the other 
completely hides it; in time, two events 
coincide when they coexist. 

(2) An event which, while seeming to be 
due to another or connected with it, can be 
accounted for nevertheless independently of 
it. Such a juxtaposition of terms in two 
mutually independent causal series, suggesting 
cause and effect between the terms them- 
selves, is also called coincidence (in the ab- 
stract). 

The doctrine of coincidence belongs to the 
theory of Prosaziry (q.v:). Popularly such 
a conjunction of events is said to be ‘due to 
Cxanon’ (q.v.). A current psychological 
instance is found in the discussion of coinci- 
dence in connection with so-called VERIDICAL 
HALLUCINATIONS (q. v.) and apparitions of 
all kinds. Cf. VARIATION. (3.M.B.) 

Coincident Variations: Ger. überein- 
stimmende oder koincidirende Variationen 
(Ortmann); Fr. variations coincidentes (¥.D.); 
Ital. variazioni di coincidenza (E.M.). Those 
congenital variations which are similar in 
character and direction to particular acquired 
modifications, with which they are said to 
‘coincide, 

A term suggested by Lloyd Morgan, who 
contends that such variations, since they are 
shielded from the incidence of natural selec- 
tion by the modifications with which they are 
coincident, will escape elimination. Thus 
fostered, they may appear to be acquired 
characters transmitted through inheritance, 
gradually increase and supersede the modi- 
fications (see OxGan1o SELECTION), and 80 
give rise to evolution along definite lines 
illustrating ORTHOPLASY (q. v.). 

_ Literature: Lu. MORGAN, Habit and In- 
stinct (1896); Baupwz, Nature, lv. (1897 
558; and the references to OSBORN an 
Pounron given under ORGANIO SELECTION. 
(0.11.M.-J.M.B.) 

Cold-blooded Animals: Ger. kalibliitige 
Thiere; Fr. animaux à sang froid, animau 
à température variable; Ital. animali a sangue 
freddo. Animals whose body temperature 
varies with the medium in which they live: 
the he watoerya, reptiles, amphibia, fishes. 
See Axmar HEAT. (0.P.B.) 

Cold Sensation: see TEMPERATURE 
SENSATION. 


Cold Spot: Ger. Kältepunkt; Fr. point 


which respond to the stimulus of cold. See 
TEMPERATURE Spor. (J.M.B.) 
Collapse (Lat. collapsus, from con- + labi, 
laps-,to fall]: Ger. Kollaps; Fr. collapsus; Ttal. 
collasso. sinking and partial abeyance of 
the vital powers; a condition of extreme 
nervous and general asthenia. Collapse may 
be due to shock, but occurs as well from other 
causes. Cf. SHOCK. (3.3.) 


communication with other nervous elements. 
See those terms, and cf. SPINAL Corp. (H.H.) 
Collective (in logic): Ger. Sammel- (in 
compounds, e. g. Sammelwort) ; Fr. collectif ; 
Ital. collettivo. A collective term is, in logic, 
the word or complex of words expressing the 
thought of a number of objects or a group, 
taken and treated together as a whole. 
proposition is collective when the predicate is 
asserted of a number of individuals on the 
ground or assumption that it has been found 
to attach to them severally. A peculiar 
type of collective term is that which contains 
the thought of a series, or coexistent plurality, 
as a whole or unit. Such terms are fruitful 
sources of fallacy. (B.A.) 


CHOLOGY. 

Collectivism [Lat. colligere, to collect] : 
Ger. Kollektivismus (Barth); Fr. collectivisme; 
Ttal. collettivismo. Theoretical SocIaLısm 
(q. v.). The policy of public ownership of 
land and capital, and public management of 
industry. (A.T.H.—F.H.G.) 

Specifically, Socialism and Communism as 
manifested in France siuce 1850 ; loosely used 
as a convenient synonym for either Socialism 
or Communism. 

‘The collectivists are French socialists and 
social democrats, who have adopted the views 
of the Germans, chiefly Marx and Lassalle * 
(Richard T. Ely, French and German Socialism 
tn Modern Times, 49). ‘Dans l'individualisme, 
Vhomme est abandonné à lui-même, son action 
est portée à un maximum, et celle de l'État 
à un minimum. Dans le collectivisme, ses 
moindres actions sont dirigées par l'État, 
c'est-à-dire, par la collectivité” (Gustave Le 
Bon, Psychol. du Socialisme, Liv. I. chap. 
iii). (7.4.6. 

‘ Collectivism is a favourite word, especially 
affected by those T pence oe pae 
froid; Ital. punto di freddo. A current term | who, while demanding a pu ic owne ip, 
for one of he smallest spots on the skin | the instruments of production and acollective 
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organization of labour, are still content to leave 
private property intact, so far as objects of con- 
sumption are concerned, and even take the 
extreme view which allows of their transmis- 
sion from father to son, and in general by 


testamentary disposition ’ (Cossa). (A-T.H.) 

Literature: P. LEROY-BEAULIEU, Le Col- 
lectivisme: Examen critique du Nouveau 
Socialisme (1884); Bantu, Philos. d. Gesch. 
als Sociol., i. 214 ff. (and references there 
given; works cited above).  (A.T.H.—J.M.B.) 

Collier, Arthur, (1680—1732.) An Eng- 
lish philosopher and clergyman, who was born 
and died at Langford Magna, Wiltshire. He 
became rector of Langford Magna, 1704. In 
his best known work, Clavis Universalis, he 
seeks to demonstrate the ‘non-existence or 
impossibility of an external world? He was 
in substantial agreement with his contem- 
porary, Bishop Berkeley. ' 

Colligation [Lat. con- + ligare, to bind]: 
Ger. Colligation ; Fr. colligation (suggested); 
Ital. collegazione (suggested). The union of 
qualitatively like elements in consciousness. 

Opposed to the union of the disparate as 
in Complication and Association. Drobisch 
(Neue Darstellung der Logik (sth ed.), § 29) 
makes the union one of like objects in a 
(logical) class or Colligationsbegriff (cf. Eisler, 
Worterb. d. philos. Begriffe, sub verbo). This 
is opposed to the usage of the translator of 
Kiilpe’s Outlines of Psychology, who assigns 
to colligation the meaning we give to In- 


TEGRATION (q. v.). (3.M.B., G.F.8.) 
Colligation (in logic). A term intro- 


duced by Whewell to indicate the function 
which an appropriate or illuminating concep- 
tion discharges in binding together a group 
of facts. It is not easy, perhaps it is hardly 
desirable or necessary, to make a distinction 
between colligation and the general process 
which finds expression in the formation of 
hypotheses, 

Literature: WHEWELL, Nov. . Renov., 
61-96; Miz, Logic, Bk. III. chap. ii, and 
Bk. IV. chap. ii. (B.A.) 

Collins, Anthony. aig EA An 
able English deistical writer on theological 
themes. Born near Hounslow, in Middlesex, 
educated at Cambridge, he was an intimate 
friend of John Locke. He studied, but did 
not practise, law. In 1718 he became trea- 
surer of the county of Essex. 

Colony [Lat. colonus, farmer): Ger. 
Kolonie; Fr. colonie; Ital. colonia. (1) In 
sociology and social psychology: used loosely 
for Company (q.v.), especially where differences 


of locality are influential in determining an 
aggregation (sense not recommended). 

(2) In biology: a biologically determined 
group of units; as in the phrases, ‘colony of 
cells,’ ‘colonies’ of Protozoa, of parasites, of in- 
sects, &c. ; and in the phrase ‘ colonial animal,’ 
for an animal whose organization does not 
extinguish the relatively separate mode of 
existence and physiological function of its 
component units. See Perrier, Les colonies 
animales (2nd ed., 1899). (J.M.B—-G.F.8.) 

(3) In political philosophy: a community 
of emigrants who ae settled territory at 
a distance from their mother land, and who 
remain under the protection, and in general 
policy under the government, of the mother 
country. Also, a group of permanently settled 
emigrants forming a distinct self-governing 
community. 

ùi : the first great theoretical 
writer on social and political colonies was 
Apam Smrra, Wealth of Nations, Bk. IV. chap. 
vii. The exhaustive modern authority on the 
history and policy of colonization is PauL 
Lerroy-Braviiev, De la Colonisation chez 
les Peuples modernes. (F.H.G.) 

Colour: see Viston (headings Light and 
Colour Sensation). 

Colour (in aesthetics) [rat color): Ger. 
Farbe; Fr. couleur; Ital. colore. (1) The 
pigment used in painting. (2) The general 
colour tone or scheme of a natural object, 
or a work of art. (3) Metaphorically, the 
characteristics giving individuality to a work 
of art. 

The aesthetic significance of colour was, 
like that of symmetry, recognized at an early 
date among the Greeks. This is brought out 
by Socrates’ conversation with Parrhasius, as 


of technique in its use in painting, has not 
constituted a topic apart from general aesthetic 
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theories. Cf. BEAUTY, and ÅSSOCIATION 
(aesthetic). 

Literature: Kosturx, Aesthetik (1869) ; 
Frouner, Vorschule d. Aesth.(1876); DARWIN, 
Descent of Man (1871); Grant ALLEN, 
Physiol. Aesth. (1877), aud The Colour-Sense 
(London, 1879); Roop, Textbook of Colour 
(1881); Groos, The Play of Animals, ‘Sexual 
Selection.’ (F.R.A) 

Colour (of tones): Ger. Klanyfarbe, Klang- 
färbung; Fr. couleur du son, timbre; Ital.colore 
del suono, timbro. A figurative synonym of 
TimpreE (q-v.). E.B.T. uses ‘clang tint, which 
is not recommended (cf. CLANG). (3.M.B.) 

Colour (primary): Ger. Grundfarbe; Fr. 
couleur fondamentale; Ital. colore fondamen- 
tale. See Visual Sensation under VISION. 

(E.B.T.) 

Colour-blindness: Ger. Farbenblindhett ; 
Fr. achromatopsie, achropsie, dyschromatopsie ; 
Ital. discromatopsia, cecità dei colori. The 
name given to certain anomalies of vision 
characterized by the absence of particular 
colour tones, and in some cases by the 
shifting of the point of maximal bright- 
ness in the solar spectrum. See Vision (also 
defects of). 

Hering’s theory and classification are the 
most satisfactory. We have (1) partial colour- 
blindness, including (a) the two types of 
red-green blindness. In both the spectrum 
falls into a blue half and a yellow half, with pl 
a central neutral band. But the one type € 
places the maximal brightness in (normal) colour-blindness. Excellent, (E.B.T.) 
yellow, the other in (normal) yellow-green ; Colour-blindness is a frequent defect, being 
hence to the former the long-wave end of|found in from 3:5 to 5 per cent. of males, 
the spectrum is relatively bright, to the latter |and 2 to 4 per cent, of females; it may be 
relatively dark. (b) Blue-yellow blindness. | either congenital or acquired, is frequently 
The short-wave end of the spectrum is very hereditary, and when congenital is always 
dark and little coloured ; yellow is confused incurable. Although a few important eases 
with white; red and green are distinguished | of monocular colour-blindness have been de- 
(or rather blue-green; see König, Sitaber. d.| scribed, the defect usually exists in both eyes. 
Berl. Akad., 1897, 718, for the only mon- Its cause has not been satisfactorily deter- 
ocular cases). (2) Total colour-blinduess. No | mined ; the theories which attempt to account 
colour tone is seen; the maximal spectral = le hear baker te rigors are con- 
brightness lies in (normal) green. hee lp sha 

Gherea haria «so have been} Considered descriptively, as a visual A 
greatly influenced by preconceived theory. | fect, there may be distinguished cae 
All cases of partial Petey Ome we see = pajan a (b) re 8 = — 

ue sim; form our sense, or partial a 
at first regarded by Helmholtz as ply wees, (a) ‘Total eons blinduese iae 


to the lack of the red n, or violet sub- ; 
stance. Since the facts peaa A this view, | only about fifty cases have been described. 


a shift of excitability in the three sets of] All objects are seen simply in shades of gray, 
fibres has been aiite and the terms ‘tri-|and the spectram appears, like ‘a delicately 
chromates, ‘dichromates,’ ‘ monochromates,’ | executed pencil drawing, lighter in the Se 
retained; but the auxiliary hypotheses are the region of green) and becoming gradually 
extremely improbable. Wundt's theory makes | darker at both (somewhat shortened) 
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him ready to accept the absence ef any 
sensation or group of sensations from the 
visual series. Hering’s theory of antagonistic 
processes forbids the isolated abrogation of 
any principal sensation. The two types 
of red-green blindness he explains as due to 
difference of macular pigmentation. Blue- 
yellow blindness may be due to failure of 
the blue-yellow substance, or to a yellowish 
colouration of the lens. The rare cases of 
monocular colour-blindness are of very great 
importance for theory. 

The methods of testing for colour-blindness 
are as follows :— 

(1) Seebeck’s and Holmgren’s method. 
Coloured papers or worsteds are sorted and 
matched by the patient, without naming. 
This is the best rough method. 

p) Equations of mixed colours (with black 
and white sectors) are obtained by meang of 
rotating disks, to be identified and matched. 
An exact method. 

(3) Stilling’s method. Numerals, made 
up of blotches of colour, are printed on a 
page dotted over with blotches of a different 
colour. Confusion is supposed to denote 
colour-blindness. Of little value. 

(4) Spectroscopic examination: direct com- 
parison of spectral colours, or mixture of 
different colours in colour equations. Essential. 
(5) Leucoscopic method of equalizing com- 
ementaries. Not much used. 

(6) Hering’s special apparatus for partial 
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(b) Partial colour-blindness is the typical 
prevailing form upon which statistics are 
based. persons who are partially colour- 
blind are able to make a considerable num- 
ber of colour distinctions. These have been 
differently described by different investiga- 
tors. Sir John Herschell said, ‘ What the 
sensations of the colour-blind really are we 
shall never know.’ But the existence of 
cases of monocular dichromasy has proved 
(what was in fact definitely made out long 
before by William Pole from the study of his 
own case) that in all the ordinary instances 
the defective person sees all degrees of satura- 
tion of yellow and of blue, together with 
black and white, and sces nothing else. These 
individuals are nevertheless of two types, with 
no intermediate forms: for one set the spec- 
trum is shortened at the red end (these were 
formerly called red-blind), and for the other 
it is not (gveen-blind). The occurrence and 
nature of blue-yellow blindness (Hering) or 
(blue) violet-blindness (Helmholtz) are not 
clearly determined. Acquired colour-blind- 
ness occurs in case of degenerated diseases 
of the eye, and the perception for form, which 
is independent of the colour sense in con- 
genital colour-blindness, is frequently also 
affected. Such defect in typical cases begins 
in the peripheral portions, and as the dis- 
ease proceeds, extends into the fovea; and 
furthermore the perception of green is apt 
to be disturbed first, then red, while yellow, 
and most of all blue, is retained to the end. 
Exceptional cases of hysterical, traumatic, 
and psychical colour-blindness have been de- 
scribed. It is also said to be more common 
among epileptics, criminals, and lunatics— 
classed by the Italian criminologists as 
degenerates. (J.5.-C.L.F.) 

Literature; Hetmuourz, Physiol. Optik 
(re ed.), 371; Wunpt, Physiol. Psychol. 
4th ed.), i. 507 ; Ha.sune, Arch. f. Ophthal., 
xxxvi; Nuez, in Richet’s Dict. de Physiol., 
i. 98; Gounert, De l'Achromatopsie (1867); 
Gaxzowsx1, Chromatoprie rétinienne (1869); 
DE Wroxer and Lanpou, Traité complet 
d'Ophthal., 566; Laxpour, Arch. d'Ophthal. 
(1881, 114; 1891, 202); Cu. Fiéré, Boites 
chromatoscopiques pour Texploration et 
l'exercice de la vision des couleurs, C. R. 
Soc. de Biol. (1897), iv. 877 £; Kinson- 
MANN, Philos. Stud., viii. 173 f, 407 f; 
Sacus, Arch. f£ Ophthal., xxxix. 108; G. 
Lucciora, Guida all’ esame funzionale dell’ 
occhio (1896). Cf. Visual Sensation under 
Vision. (E-B.T.—L.M.) 


tafel; 
tique; Ital. disco di Newton, circolo cromatico. 


or white. 
Visual Sensation under Visron. (2) If two 
non-complementary terms of the closed colour 
series are mixed, there results an intermediate 
colour, whose tone depends on the relative 
amount of the two primaries taken, and whose 
saturation (provided those amounts are some- 


Colour Circle: Ger. Farbenkreis, Farben- 
Fr. table des couleurs, cercle chroma- 


A figure designed by Sir I. Newton to repre- 


sent the laws of colour mixture. On the 
periphery of the circle are arranged the seven 
saturated colours of Newton, and also purple; 
at the centre is white; the mixed colours lie 


upon the surface of the disk. Cf. Conour 

Mrxroureg, and COLOUR TRIANGLE. 
Literature: Newton, Optics, I. ii. prop. 6; 

Hermuortz, Physiol. Optik (2nd ed.), 325; 


Hess, Arch. f. Ophthal., xxxv; ZINDLER, in 


Zeitech. f. Psychol., xx. 225. (E.B.T.) 

Colour Mixture: Ger. Farbenmischung ; 
Fr. mélange des couleurs; Ital. mescolanza dei 
colori. Colour mixture cousists in the bring- 


ing of rays of different wave-length upon the 


same point of the retina. 
Laws of colour mixture: (1 )For every colour 


tone there is a correlated tone which, mixed 


with it in the right proportion, produces grey 
See COMPLEMENTARY COLOUR, and 


what nearly equal) is determined by the dis- 


tance that separates them in the colour series. 


(3) Mixture of similarly appearing colours gives 
similarly appearing colours, provided that the 
conditions of retinal ADAPTATION (q. V.) are 
approximately maintained. 
ies : (1) Any unsaturated colour may 
be produced by mixing the saturated colour 
with white, or black, or grey. (2) The series 
of colour tones can be produced by the mix- 
ture, in right proportions, of three colour 
tones, each pair of which would make, if 
mixed, the complementary of the third. The 
mixture of red, green, and blue-violet gives 
the most saturated colours and the best white. 
(3) The mixture of all colour tones, in right 
proportions, gives grey or white. (4) Until 
the Purkinje phenomenon begins to be effeo- 
tive, colour equations, of whatever physical 
composition their terms may be, are inde- 
ndent of objective light intensity. See 

ISION. 

Methods of colour mixture: (1) Lambert's 
method of mixture by the reflection of different 
colours upon a common surface ). (2) Pro- 
jection of two spectra, ially coincident ; 
or bringing of parts of the same s m 
to coincidence (essential). (3) By means of 
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rotating disks: Maxwell's method (essential, 
but requires care and knowledge). (4) By 
irradiation through the juxtaposition of very 
small coloured surfaces (used in oil-painting, 
tapestry, &c.). (5) By double refraction 
(good for demonstration). (6) By actual 
mixture of pigments. 

Literature: Heummourz, Physiol. Optik 
(and ed.), 312; Essmvenavs, Psychologie, 
209; Ktxrz, Outlines of Psychol, 115; 
Sanrorp, Course in Exper. Psychol., expts. 
148-50; Avert, Physiol. d. Netzhaut, 
154; Herme, Ueber Newton's Gesetz d. 
Farbenmischung, in Lotos, vii. (1887). Cf. 
Coxnourn TrranciE, and CoLoug MIXTURE 
(binocular). (E.B.T.) 

Colour Mixture (binocular) : Ger. binocu- 
lare Farbenmischung ; Fr. mélange binoculaire 
des couleurs; Ital.mescolanza binoculare. Under 
certain favourable conditions the presentation 
of different colours to the two eyes results in a 
mixture of the colours. There are, however, 
many sources of error in the experiments, 
and (in all probability) great individual dif- 
ferences between observers. Cf. RETINAL 
RIVALRY. 

Literature: Hetmmourz, Physiol. Optik 
(ni ed.), 926; SanroRD, Course in Exper. 

sychol., expt. 167. (E.B.T.) 

Colour Sensation: Ger. Farbenempfin- 
dung; Fr. sensation de couleur; Ital. sensa- 
zione di colore. See Visual Sensation under 
Vision. 

Colour Tone or Tint or Hue: Ger. 
Farbentom, Nuance; Fr. teinte, couleur, ton 
coloré; Itul. colore, tinta. The visual quality 
which is correlated on the physical side 
primasily with wave-length (but, in the case 
of the purples, only with a mixture of light 
of different wave-lengths), and which, when 
mixed with a brightness quality, constitutes 
the sensation of colour. See Visual Sensation 
under Vistoy. It has recently been proposed 
to reserve the term Tint for the lighter, 
and to use Shade for the darker degrees of 


saturation. 


Fiox, in Hermann’s Handb. d. Physiol, IL 
i. 183 (1879). (E.B.T.—0.L.F.) 
Colour Triang. 


triangle des couleurs; Ital. triangolo dei 
colori. A graphic representation of the laws 
of colour mixture, more exact and explicit 
than Newton’s CoLour Croxx (q.v.). Mayer 
(Gottinger Anzeiger, 1758) seems to have been 
the first to construct a colour triangle. 
Literature: Heumuourz, Physiol. tik 


and LABORATORY AND Apparatus, III. B, 


(a), (4). 

Column [Lat. columna]: Ger. Säule, 
Strang; Fr. cordon, colonne; Ital. cordone, 
colonna. A group of nervous elements (par- 
ticularly fibres or tracts) extending a longer or 
shorter distance in an axial direction within 
the central nervous system, and preserving a 
more or less constant relative position and 
structure. Particularly the longitudinal fibre 
groups within the spinal cord, which are visi- 
bly distinguishable in cross-section. Aside 
from the columns of the Srrvat Corp (q. v.) 
the columnae fornicis may be noted as 
anatomically discrete tracts from the fornix 
to the thalamus. (H.H.) 

Combination (chemical): see CHEMICAL 
SYNTHESIS. 

Combination leoopomia), [Lat. combinare, 
to join]: Ger. Vereinigung; Fr. coalition; Ital. 
coalizione, combinazione. Organized economic 
action for a common end, especially in the 
case of persons who might otherwise be rivals; 
the reverse of competition. 

Early economic thought on this subject 
deals chiefly with labour combination. It is but 
recently that combinations of capital have as- 
sumed co-ordinate importance. Combinations, 
whether of labour or of capital,havetwo distinct 

Since tone suggests a definite vibration- objects : economy of production and monopoly 
period, and is hence not particularly appli- of sale, Where they do not make it their 
cable to the various purples, some other word | object to include all competitors, the former is 
would he better; in English writings, Hue is | generally the motive, and the results are likely 
commonly used. It would be well to dis- |to be salutary. Where they insist on the in- 
tinguish between colour tone (using that for | clusion of all competitors, the alleged economy 
a homogeneous light) and hue or nuance (to |or improvement in quality is likely to be a pre- 
mean a mixed light, e.g. the pu les). (0.L.P.) | text, and the hope of securing a monopoly 

Literature: Wuspr, Physiol. Peychol, (4th | price for their products is almost certain to be 
ed.), i. 482; EBBINGHAUS, Psychologie, 186, |a dominant motive. Under such conditions, 
198 f.; KüLre, Outlines of Psychol., 112; | most of the gain which is due to COMPETITION 
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(q. v.) is abandoned, and a régime of high 
price, low efficiency, and conflict of class in- 
terests is likely to follow. If the management 
of the combination 1s intelligent enough, these 
evils will not ensue; but experience proves 
that we cannot rely on the existence of such 
intelligence. (A.T.E.) 

Combination (in psychology): Ger. Ver- 
bindung; Fr. combinaison; Ital. combinazione. 
A general term for the union of elements in 
consciousness. 

Cf. FUSION, INTEGRATION, SYNTHESIS, 
COMPLICATION, COLLIOATION, all of which are 
particular cases of combination. This usage 
is sanctioned by priority (Rabier, 1888; 
Baldwin, 1891), and is preferable to Connec- 
tion (suggested as a translation of Verbindung 
by the translator of Külpe’s Outlines of 
Psychology, 1895, 189). It is in use in 
the phrases ‘combining property,’ ‘combining 
function, of consciousness, &c., where ‘con- 
nection’ would not be so appropriate. This 
usage is established also in ‘combination of 
visual images, ‘colour combination,’ ‘com- 
bination tone, &c. (I.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Combination (social). (1) Any uniting 
of individuals to effect a consciously appre- 
hended purpose. 

Combination implies forethouglt and de- 
liberation, and is thereby distinguished from 
other forms of concerted action which are 
impulsive, as in a panic. 

* All combination is compromise: it is the 
sacrifice of some portion of individual will 
for a common purpose’ (J. S. Mill, Disserta- 
tions and Disoussions, i. 191). It is too 
general and indefinite a term to have much 
technical value. The psychological factors 
involved are better covered by the term 
CO-OPERATION (q. v-). 

Combination Tone: Ger. Combinationston ; 
Fr. ton de combinaison; Ital. suono di com- 
binazione. A tone (Summation or DIFFER- 
ENCE TONE, q. v.) which arises when two tones 
aie loudly sounded at the same time. It is 
clearest in the case of Consonanczs (q.v.): cf. 
BEAT TONES. 

Literature: HELMHOLTZ, Sensations of 


instruction. He is regarded as the founder 
of pedagogical method. 

Comic [Gr. xwpxós, comic, from xapos, 8 
festal procession or prate Ger. komisch; 
Fr. comique; Ital. comico. That portion of the 
laughable which has an AESTHETIC (q.v.) or 
semi-aesthetic character. This excludes de- 
light in cruelty (Schadenfi eude),although some 
species of the comic (e. g. satire, ridicule) are 
complicated with refined forms of that emotion. 

Objectively, as aspecies of the aesthetic, ithas 
usually a predominating element of incongruity 
or contrast, which is, however (as against the 
tragic), not serious or irreconcilable. Sub- 
jectively, there are usually elements of shock, 
‘of tension suddenly released, aud of the emo- 
tional seizure of laughter. Aside from the 
metaphysics of the comic, there are, as in the 
case of beauty, two main problems: id er 
analysis of the character of the comic, w ich 
may be (a) of comic objects, situations, or 
actions, or (b) of the subjective state of feeling : 
(2) an explanation on psychological, physio- 
logical, or biological grounds of why we laugh 
at given objects. ‘Typical analyses of the 
object are those of Aristotle, Richter, Scho- 
penhauer, and von Hartmann, who find some 
form of error or incongruity. Subjective 
analyses by Plato and Hobbes emphasize the 
feeling of superiority or ‘sudden glory,’ which 
becomes the freedom or caprice of subjectivity 
with Schlegel, Schelling,and Hegel. Therelation 
of the comic to the beautiful was elaborated 
by Weisse, Vischer, and Bohts. The successive 
stages of the comic process were analysed by 
Zeising as those of tension, discharge, and 
recovery of poise as we free ourselves. This 
analysis is utilized by many recent writers, but 
with less metaphysical and more psychological 
interpretations (Hartmann, Groos). Lipps 
treats the comic as a special case of association. 
Kant and Spencer have sought physiological 
explanations of laughter. Darwin investigated 
in detail its physiological expression, Hall 
and Allin ‘are convinced that all current 
theories are utterly inadequate,’ and seek 
especially for genetic explanations. 

y t „of| The word ludicrous has been used fully as 
Yone, 152; Srumpr, Tonpsychologie, II. iii.| much as comic in English; but preference is 
243, 450. (Œ.B.T.) | given to the latter term here, both on account 

Comenius, Johann Amos, (1592-1671.)| of its less special (intensive) connotation, and 
A noted German philologist, best known for|also because it is in use in all the other 
his reforms in methods of teaching languages. | languages. GLB.) 
His work Janua Linguarum reserata gave| Literature: Hartmann, Aesthetik (1886, 
him a well-deserved iame as a pedagogical | gives history); Kosriin, Aesthetik (1869) 5 
reformer. He was summoned to toreign| KRAEPELIN, in Philos. Stud., ii; Lipps, in 
countries to reform the methods of public | Philos. Monatsh, xxiv, xxv; ales Komik 
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und Humor (1898); Monier, Das Wesen 
des Humors; Méurnaup, Rev. des deux 
Mondes, exxvii; Baumcart, Handb. d. 
Poetik (1887), 659 ff.; Dewxy, Psychol. Rev., 
i. g56 ff. ; Benoson, Le Rire (1900); Hart 
and ALLIN, in Amer. J. of Psychol, ix; 
Psychologies of Barw, Lapp, Horrprxe, 
SULLY. (3.4.7.) 

Comity (judicial) [Lat. comitas, friendli- 
ness]: Ger. Liflichkeit; Fr. droit de com- 
venance; Ital. cortesia. The deference com- 
monly paid by the courts of one jurisdiction to 
the laws or proceedings of another, in causes 
affecting rights claimed under such laws or 
proceedings, ‘What is termed the comity of 


As long as economists confined their use 
of the term wealth to material goods, the 
question whether a service was a commodity 
did not arise. But when the conception of 
wealth was extended to include services, the 
meaning of the term commodity was corre- 
spondingly widened ; implicitly by some econo 
mists, explicitly by others (e. g. Marshall). It 
would be desirable to have some special term 
like ‘benefit’ to apply to goods and service 
both ; and then subdivide benefits according as 
the labour of conferring and the pleasure of 
utilization are or are not coincident in time. 
In the former case production and consump- 
tion are simultaneous, and the benefit takes 
the form of a service. In the latter case 
there are material objects produced, and not 
at once consumed, and the benefit takes the 
form of a material commodity. In measuring 
wealth as a fund, we should consider only 
commodities. In measuring it as a flow, we 
should include both commodities and ser- 
vices. (A.T...) 


plane. The tract commonly becomes compact Common Law: Ger, gemeines Recht; Fr. 
and well differentiated at the median line|droit commun, 
(cf. Dcussation). Strictly speaking, all com- di consuetudine. (1) The unwritten law of 
Mmissural fibres decussate, for the two ends | England. y ~ ; 
connect elements not fully homologous. The o) The unwritten law of English-speaking 
term acquired its present use before the details | peoples, founded on that of England as it 
of fibre terminations were known. existed when the respective settlements were 
The commissures constitute important land- | made, out of which these peoples sprang. 
marks in neural anatomy. We may reduce (3) The rules of right and remedy enforced 
them for the most part to isolated and greatly | by the ordinary courts of justice among Eng- 
modified remnants of a double system con- lish-speaking peoples generally, as distin- 
necting the dorsal and ventral segments of the | guished from those 
nerve tube, and still seen in least modified form equity or admiralty, ms 
in the dorsal and ventral systems of the spinal | | Except in Louisiana, the bulk of the law 
cord. Cf. Brazy, and SPINAL Corp. (.H.)|in every American state is its common law, 
Commodity [Fr. commodité, convenience ; |or else a codified statement of what was its 
Med. Lat. commoditia, merchandise]: Ger.|common law. The United States have no 
wirthschaftliches Gut ; Fr. bien ; Ital. mercanzia. | national common law, but their courts sitting 
(x) The singular of ‘goods.’ (2) Sometimes|in each state ordinarily are bound to apply 
used in a broader sense to apply to things the common law of the state ioma © 
immaterial as well as material, to services as | parties are subject. See Holmes, om- 
well as goods. ANT mon Law (1881). (8.E.B.) 
The singular substantive ‘ in] Common 
oe eee ery different meaning from| dung; Fr. sensation v $ 
the plural ‘goods’; and the effort to use the (Bertrand); Ital. sensazione (organica) gene- 
singular ‘ good’ in a special scientific senge is 
fraught with difficulty. Hence the employment 
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feeling of the bodily organism, the feeling 
of health, comfort, briskness, fatigue, &c. 
CoxrnxsruEsts (q. V.) is a synonym. As the 
separate qualities of the organic sensations 
have become known, the term has been re- 
stricted to such senses as pressure and pain, 
whose sensations are ‘common’ to several sense 
organs, or to such still unanalysed sense 
complexes as ‘tickling,’ ‘ pins-and-needles,’ 
‘ stuffiness, &o. 

Literature: WEBER, in Wagner’s Hand- 
wörterb. d. Physiol, III, ii. 495; KULPE, 
Outlines of Psychol., 146; Beauxis, Les 
sensations internes (1889); Funke, Her- 
mann’s Handb. d. Physiol., III. ii. 289; 
Korner, Das körperliche Gefühl (1887); 
Sir W. HamıLTON, Lects. on Met., li. 157, 
492; BerTRAND, L’Aperception du corps 
humain (1879); CorsexeT, La Vie incon- 
sciente (1880); Risot, Les Maladies de la 
Personnalité; Scurrr, Dizion, ital. di scienze 
mediche, i. (1869); MorsELLI, Semej. malat. 
ment. (1898), i. (E.B.T.—L.M.—E.M.) 

Common Sense: Ger. Gemeinsinn; Fr. 
sens commun; Ital. senso comune. (1) A 
term applied to opinions or facts which are 
the property of all men, as contrasted with 
the teachings of a conscious philosophy. 

(2) A term of the Scottish School desig- 
nating the intuitions which all men have in 
common. (B.4.8.) 

(3) Used for the seat of the supposed 
‘common’ or general sensation or perception 
in which various senses were thought to be 
united; xow) aicOnors of Aristotle, sensus com- 
munis. Cf. Eisler, Wörterb. d. philos. Begriffe, 
Gemeinsinn. (J.M.B.) 

Communicatio idiomatum [Lat.]. A 
term in dogmatic theology meaning ‘com- 
munication of attributes,’ and technically re- 
ferring to the communication of attributes by 
the divine to the human nature in Christ, or 
vice versa, 

Although early writers, like John Damas- 
cene, treat of this subject, it does not occupy 
a position of vital importance, because the 
doctrine of two natures in one person was 
assured by the creeds of the Church. Later, in 
scholastic times, the subject still continues of 
secondary interest, because the assumed fact 
of Christ’s divinity obscured his humanity. 
The question became acute only after the 
Reformution,and then in the Lutheran Church. 
This in connection with the doctrine of Real 
Presence in the Eucharist. It is obvious that, 
unless the divine nature communicates its|(2) Gemeinschaft; Fr. communauté; Ital. (1) 
attribute of omnipresence to the human nature | comune, comunità, (2) comunanza. (1) Used 
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of Christ, the Real Presence in the Eucharist 
is not possible. This ‘ubiquity’ controversy 
gave rise to much speculation on the subject ; 
for, given two natures in one person, either 
(1) the attributes of one of the natures can be 
communicated to the whole person; or (2) 
personal functions may be carried out by 
one of the natures; or (3) the attributes of 
the divine nature may be communicated to 
the human nature; or (4) the attributes of the 
human nature may be communicated to the 
divine nature. The Lutheran interest centred 
mainly round (3). Similar speculations sur- 
vive to-day in the Kznosis (q.v.) controversy, 
and refer specially to (4). 

Literature: see CHRISTOLOGY. SCHAFF, 
Creeds of Christendom, i. 285-94, 318- 
28; Tuomasius, Christi Person u. Werk; 
Dorner, Hist. of the Doctrine of the Person 
of Christ (Eng. trans., particularly Div. 2, 
vol. ii); art. in Herzog’s Real-Encyc., also 
art. Ubiquitiit in the same. (R.M.W.) 

Communism [Lat. communis, common |: 
Ger. Kommunismus; Fr. commumisme ; Ital. 
comunismo. Extreme Socialism: specifically 
(1) the organization by village communities, 
which prevailed so extensively before the intro- 
duction of the system of private property, 
and of which many survivals are seen in 
Russia, India, &c. (2) The doctrines pro- 
pounded, and policy advocated, in the ‘ Com- 
munistic Manifesto’ of Marx and Engels. 

This manifesto was composed in 1847, and 
had much to do with the Revolution of 1848. 
It spoke of the exploitation of the labourer, 
and of the measures necessary for his relief; 
among which it included abolition of landed 
property, and of inheritance; state credit 
to be given to people without capital; state 
ownership of means of transportation and 
production ; compulsory obligation of all men 
to joint labour in industrial armies. The 
International (1864) was based on these 
same ideas, which however fell into great dis- 
credit in connection with the excesses of the 
Paris Communists in 1871; and the term has 
since been generally one of reproach. Cf. 
Sooraism. (A.'.H.) 

Community (in philosophy) [Lat. com- 
munis, common]: Ger. Gemeinheit; Fr. com- 
munauté; Ital. comunità. Used loosely to 
describe conjoint action or co-operation, as in 
the phrase ‘community of cause.’ (3.4. B.) 

Community (political): see STATE. 

Community (social): Ger. (1) Gemeinde, 
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somewhat loosely for a particular human | England (but not in the United States) to 
Group or Society (see those terms). (2)|describe a private business CORPORATION 
Used (also somewhat loosely) for any sort of | (q-v.). (8.2.B.) 
relationship which is common to two or more} Comparative Jurisprudence: Ger. ver- 
individuals; as in the expressions ‘community | glei Rechtswissenscha juri 
of interests,’ ‘hopes,’ &c. 
No technical use of this term is recom- 
mended. (3.M.B.) 
Company [Lat. con-+ panis, bread}: Ger 


er peoples. Also termed Comparative 
wW. 

The tus gentium of the Romans may be 
said to have been the product of comparative 
jurisprudence (Just., Inst., I. ii. 1). 

Literature: no English author has achieved 
more in this department than S HENRY 
Sumer Maine, Ancient Law, Village Commu- 
nities, Early History of Institutions, Popular 
Government. (8.2.B.) 

Comparative Philology: see Paio1ocy. 

Comparative Psychology: Ger. ver- 


compagnie 1) com 2) compagnia. 
(1) A group of individuals without formal 
organization; a troop or band. See Group. 
(2) An association incorporated or chartered 
to do a particular kind of business, e.g. the 
East India Company. 

(1) The history of definition (x1) only is of 
much significance for scientific theory. Bald- 
win (Social and Eth. Interpret., Pt. VI. chap. 

xii, § 2, 320) has proposed to give a technical gleichende Psychologie; Fr. psychologie com- 
meaning to ‘company’ in this sence, to desig- | parée; Ital. psicologia comparata. The de- 
nate swarms, troops, and herds of animals, | partment of psychology which proceeds by 
and groupings of human beings that are | the comparison of the minds of different 
formed by sympathy, instinct, or impulse, | animal forms. 

rather than by thought, and thereby to dis- It properly includes man as compared with 
tinguish all instinctive or emotional groupings |the lower animals, although as commonly 
of individuals from the Socrery (q.v.) properly | used it is synonymous with Animal Psycho- 
so called, Tönnies makes a partially coin-|logy. Its principal interest is in connection 
cident distinction between Gemeinschaft and | with genetic problems. 

Gesellschaft (‘society’), basing it, however,| Literature: important recent books and 
on a distinction between racial will (Gattungs- | essays are by DARWIN, ROMANES, Lu. MORGAN, 
wille or -wesen) and social will (socialer Wille). | Groos, WasMANN, Berme, Miris, THORN- 
Cf, GeneraL Witt. Durkheim has developed | DIKE, as cited with others in the Psychological 
a corresponding distinction between com-| Index (1894 f), and in Beroe. G, 1, f. 
pagnie and société in the French. (F.n.6.) | A bibliography of older works may be found 

The more exact criterion of the company | in GROOS, Spiele der Thiere (original). (3.M.B.) 
belongs to social psychology, where the psy-| Comparative Religion : Ger. verglei 
chological determination of the acts of the | Religionswissenschaft; Fr. science des religions 
members of a company places them under comparées; Ital. scienza comparata delle re- 
the headings respectively of instinctive and ligioni. The name of that branch of inquiry 
unreflective (or spontaneous), which investigates religious phenomena by use 

Literature: Durxnem, La Division du | of the comparative and historical methods. 
Travail social; TONNES, Gemeinschaft u. In science generally the comparative method 
Gesell. (1887); Wowpt, Logik, ii. cap. iv. 4 a | consists essentially in comparing groups of 
(esp. 599 f., note). (3.M.B.) | phenomena (linguistic, anatomical, religious, 

(2) Unincorporated associations of this kind | &c.), which occur in different lands, or periods, 
were formerly common, but have become less | or furms, for the purpose of discovering their 
so since the general extension of the privilege | mutual similarities and differences. The 
of incorporation which has marked the 19th | spirit in which it is applied is pre-eminently 
century. historical. At the present time, this study of 

Small associations for similar purposes are religious phenomena implies 80 much morethan 
usually known as copartuerships, the common application of the comparative method merely 
name containing one or more of the names of | that it has come to be designated Science, of 
the individual copartners, e.g. Doe & Roe, | Religions by many scholars. This investigation 
John Doe & Co, ‘Co.’ as thus used may differs from philosophy principally in that it 
indicate one or more unnumed associates. takes the religious consciousness for granted, 

Company is the term oftenest used inland considers its manifestations, 
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developed form it seems to involve a transition 
of attention to and fro between the objects 
compared. It is an interesting question how 
far, and in what sense, both objects must be 
copresented in the act of comparing. In many 
cases it seems necessary to have both before 
consciousness, in the way of ideal representa- 
tion by means of the memory-image of one of 
them. But this is by no means always so. 
Thus, in comparing two successive sounds, we 
can immediately judge the second to be the 
louder without retaining or reproducing a 
memory-image of the first. See Schumann in 
Zeitsch. f. Psychol., xvii. 113 f. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether this is really an act of 
comparison, and not a direct consciousness of 
difference; the experiments on threshold 
of difference seem to involve such a direct 
consciousness rather than an act of judg- 
ment. (G.¥.8.-J.M.B,) 

Compassion: see PITY. 

Compatible [Lat. con- + patior, to suffer] : 
Ger. zusammenbestehend; Fr. compatible ; 
Ital. compatibile. Notions are said to be com- 
patible, wien the marks constituting their 
content can be represented as combined in, 
or as jointly ee by, an individual sub- 
ject. The spheres of such notions must at 
least intersect. (B.A.) 

Compensation [Lat. compensatio]: Ger. 
Gegenforderung, Kompensation ; Fr. compensa- 
tion; Ital. compenso. In the civil law and 
in Scotch law: payment by a set-off. It is 
the exercise of the right of a defendant in 
an action, to whom the plaintiff is indebted, 
to offer to set his demand off against the 
plaintiff's demand, submitting to judgment 
only for the difference, if any, in favour of the 
plaintiff. 

‘Compensatio necessaria est, quia interest 
nostra potius non solvere quam solutum 
repetere’ (Dig., xvi. 2, De Compensationi- 
bus, 3). (8.B.B.) 

Competition: see Rrvaury, and the fol- 
lowing topics. 

Competition (in biology): see EXISTENCE 
(struggle for). 

Competition (in economics) [Lat. i- 
tio): Ger. Konkurrenz ; > pod ale ra. 
concorrenza. The effort of different individuals 
engaged in the same line of activity each to 
benefit himself, generally atthe other's expense, 
by rendering increased service to outside 
parties. 

Important as the term competition is, there 


Comparative religion had its beginnings in 
the science of comparative grammar, known 
as philology. It was thrown out by a great 
movement with which the names of Bopp, 
G. Hermann, Lachmann, A. Kuhn, Benfey, 
Roth, Béhtlingk, Weber, Lassen, Burnouf, 
and Max Müller must always be indissolubly 
linked. Historically, then, comparative re- 
ligion originated in an attempt to show that 
the same relationships subsisted between the 
gods—e. g. of India and Greece—as between 
words—e.g. Sanskrit and Greek verbs. Ahana 
(dawn) was Athene; Saranjus (the hurrying 
one) was prototype of the Erinyes; Sarama 
(the dog who tracks the red cows of the gods) 
was Hermes; and so on. Later it was dis- 
covered that some of these affiliations were 
brilliant guesswork, with little foundation in 
reality, This, coupled with the organization 
of ethnological and anthropological research, 
signalled the entry of new considerations into 
the field of comparative religion. The in- 
vestigations of Tylor, Mannhardt, and A. 
Lang tended to prove that there was a uni- 
versal primitive stage of civilization, marked 

the presence of ubiquitous practices and 
ideas. This must needs be studied, not from 
the standpoint of philology, but from that of 
psychology, sociology, and so forth, in order 
that religious phenomena may be interpreted. 
The philologico-religious researches reveal at 
most a secondary, not a primitive stage; and 
new methods must be adopted. This line of 
investigation has been followed with great 
success of late years. Cf. ANIMISM. 

Literature: the works of the writers men- 
tioned above, and of RÉviLLE, TIELE, 
Ronertson Smiru, J. G. Frazer, RATZEL, 
DE QUATREFAGES, WAITZ, GERLAND, PescHEL, 
F. B. Jevons. TIELE's Gifford Lectures and 
F. B. Jevons’ Introduction to the History of 
Religion are recent authoritative works. Miss 
Kinostzx’s West African Studies contains 
much important matter, tending to show 
that the animistic theory is not a complete 
explanation. See, too, Rev. de l'Hist. des 
Religions. (R.M.W.) 

Comparison [Lat. comparare, to compare]: 
Ger. Vergleichung; Fr. comparaison; Ital. 
comparazione. Attention directed to the 
discernment of likeness and difference be- 
tween two or more objects constitutes com- 
parison. (G.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

There may be apprehension of likeness and 
difference without comparison, Comparison 
is the process of searching for likeness in differ-| have been few attempts to define it. It is 
ence, or difference in likeness, ln its fully|not taken up in Malthus’ Definitions, Mill 
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lays down important propositions about its 
action, but seems to astume the fundamental 
meaning of the term as self-evident. Walker 
defines it by antithesis, as opposed to com- 
bination, custom, and sentiment., Marshall 
says: ‘The strict meaning of competition seems 
to be the racing of one person against another 
with special reference to the bidding for the 
sale or purchase of anything.’ Beauregard, in 
the Nouveau Dictionnaire, takes substantially 
the same ground. Neumann, in Schinberg’s 
Handbuch, comes a little nearer the definition 
in this article. Wagner has gone into more 
detail than any other standard authority in 
defining the conditions which affect success 
in competitive enterprise; while Effertz has 
done more to analyse the nature of the com- 
petitive process itself. According to Effertz, 
struggles for ExisTENcE (q.v.) are of two 
kinds : struggles for domination, and struggles 
for annihilation. The struggle between buyer 
and seller in a bargain is of the former sort ; 
each tries to make the other serve him as 
fully as possible, but does not desire his aboli- 
tion. The struggle between different buyers, 
or between different sellers, is of the latter 
class; each is desiring to get rid of the others 
so far as he can. Competition, then, is the 
legalized form of the struggle for annihila- 
tion in modern life. What Effertz fails to 
note is the reason why it is legalized, as in- 
dicated in the last clause of our definition : 
because of its tendency to benefit an indefinite 
number of third parties, and thus become a 
means of collective economy of force and of 
general benefit to society. We cannot speak 
of the competition of two contestants in a 
fight; we cannot even, under a proper use of 
terms, speak of the competition of different 
nations of Europe in increasing their standing 
armies: but we speak of their competition in 
furnishing their goods to outside nations, and 
thus trying to drive one another out of neutral 
markets, to the advantage of the neutral quite 
as much as to that of the successful competitor. 

The benefits of competition are of three 
kinds: (1) As a regulator of prices. This 
is the one on which greatest stress has been 
laid in eel but the great increase of 
fixed capital in the present day renders this 
effect, in the case of industrial competition, 
slow and uncertain. (2) As a stimulus to 

roductive efficiency, an especially to the 
introduction of new methods. (3) As a means 
of educating the community in rational egoism ; 
teaching its members that they must seek their 
industrial success, not in giving as little as 


possible to those with whom they deal, but as 
much as possible, The evil effects of competi- 
tion are to be sought in the prominence which 
it gives to purely commercial powers of service 
to the public, at the expense, it may be, of 
other powers which are more necessary but 
less marketable. (A.T.H.) 
To these advantages may be added (4) that 
competition acts, in many cases, as a stimulus 
to demand, and is thus both a determining 
and a producing factor in economic value and 
well-being. From the psychological point of 
view competition leads to the devising of new 
ways of inciting desire and of commending 
a not otherwise or not so greatly in 
emand; and the increased demand in this or 
that direction—not compensated for by the 
withdrawal of demand in other directions— 
creates and establishes increased economic 
well-being and economic value. This, in turn, 
benefits many or possibly all of the producing 
competitors, notably in cases of the consump- 
tion of luxuries. Cf. Rrvaury, especially for 
remarks upon the use of the notion of struggle 
for ExistEncr (q. v.) in connection with eco- 
nomic competition. (J.M.B.-HL.8.) 
Literature: A. Wacymr, Polit. Oekonomie, 
i; Errentz, Arbeit u. Boden. (4.7...) 
Competition (mental): see INHIBITION 


ental). 
peas iaar Colour ([Ger. Com- 
plementirfarbe; Fr. couleur complémentaire ; 


green and purple, orange and green-blue, blue 
and yello 


W. 


But according to Hering green and red 


to fold]: 


; Ital. complesso. Not prope 
More positively, i 
constituted of relatively distinguishable but 
still organically united parts or elements. 
Opposed to AcorEGarE (q. v.) in this latter 
respect. Sometimes used as a translation 
of Herbart’s Zusammen (Herbart, Meta- 
physik). (7.21.B.) 
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Complex 
Fr. complexe, composé; Ital. 


(in logic): Ger. zusammengesetzt; 
. é; . complesso, com- 
posto. A whole is complex when the relation 
of ali is such as to involve super- and 
sul ination, or interdependence of the 
parts. In this respect it is ‘distinguished 
either from what is simple or from what is 


composite (compound). The word is used 
generally, however, with little attention to 
the distinction between complex and com- 
pound. Complex propositions are those in 
which subject or predicate, or both, involve 
a number of simple terms, and which caunot 
be resolved into a corresponding number of 
independent assertions. (B.A.) 

Complication: Ger. Complication; Fr. 
complication (suggested) ; Ital. complicazione. 
The combination of partial presentations in 
a single simultaneous whole, whether percep- 
tion or idea. 

This definition is very similar to that of 
Ward (Encyc. Brit., oth ed., 57), who attributes 
the same meaning to Herbart (but with- 
out reference). Ward differs from Kiilpe 
(Outlines of Psychol., Eng. trans., 278, 317), 
who (also without reference) claims the au- 
thority of Herbart as well, in that Ward makes 
Complication a matter of perceptual SYNTHESIS 
ah EOS, in which our definition follows 
him, while Külpe seems to limit it to the 
union of lower and more simple elements. 
Wundt, on the contrary, defines complication 
as a form of simultaneous association (Out- 
lines of Psychol, Eng. trans, 234; also 
Physiol. Psychol., 4th ed., ii. 448) between 
elements of unlike compounds in contrast with 
‘assimilations,’ which are ‘simultaneous asso- 
ciations between elements of like compounds.’ 
Wundt’s usage thus implicates his own 
special terminology. If the word be used at 
all, and cover a distinction not already marked 
by other terms, it would seem to be best to 
adopt Ward's usage, which marks the distinc- 
tion between complication (a fusion or synthesis 
of the elements of a single presentation) and 
association (the union of relatively independent 
presentations). See Fuston, Synruxsis, IN- 
TEGRATION, and COLLIGATION. The differentia 
in these several definitions are those of (1) 
lower and higher (genetic), and (2) of close- 
ness of union (functional), rather than of 
qualitative character (as Herbart’s and Lipps’ 
procedure). As a matter of fact, however, 
complication, as we define it, is probably 
coterminous witl the other. Yet we suggest 
‘disparate complication’ for Lipps’ (and 


sinhalte on the level of presentation. Stout 
(Analytic Psychol., ii. 27) adopts this usage, 
except that he would subsume complication 
under association with the special qualification 
made in the phrase ‘impressional association.” 
See his later treatment (Manual of Psychol., 
gt f), in which he contrasts complication 
with ‘ free reproduction.’ (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Complication Experiments, The name 
given to experiments upon the temporal 
displacement (ey direction of attention) of 
simultaneous disparate stimuli. 

Literature: Wuxpvt, Physiol. Psychol. (4th 
ed.), ii. 393; V. Tscutson, Philos. Stud., ii. 
603; James, Princ.of Psychol., i. 414; PIEROE 
and ANGELL, Amer. J. of Psychol., iv. 529 ; 
Jastrow, Amer. J. of Psychol, v. 239; 
PrLAUM, Philos. Stud., xv. 139. (B.B.T.) 

Component Society: see Socronoey. 

Compos mentis and Non compos men- 
tis [Lat., also compos sui]: Ger. dispositions- 
fähig; Fr. (Lat. form); Ital. (Lat, form), 
integrità, infermità di mente. The former 
is a legal term for the possession of sound 
faculties of mind, sufficient to conduct one’s 
affairs; and the latter denotes a condition of 
mental deficiency, as in idiocy, or of disorders, 
as in insanity, which would incapacitate an 
individual from so acting. See also SANITY, 
and INSANITY. (3.3.) 

Composite (Idea, &c.): Ger. zusammen- 
gesetzte (Idee) ; Fr. (idée) composée ; Ital. (xdea) 
composta. Any idea, &c., resulting from the 
union of elements in consciousness; the result 
of COMBINATION (q. v.). A composite idea is 
a meutal Compounp (q. v.) of the intellectual 
order. So of composite feelings and conations, 
in their respective orders. (J.M.B.) 

Composition (linguistic). The uniting of 
two or more sentence elements into a syn- 
tactical complex representing a single idea, 
and in which, through modification of use or 
meaning in the whole or the parts, the com- 
ponents become more or less isolated from 
their value in the simplex ; the result is called 
a compound, 

The partial or entire surrender of individu- 
ality on the part of the component becomes 
therefore the test of a compound. It repre- 
sents a psychological, and not merely a formal 
or grammatical, phenomenon. Note the differ- 
ence between nobleman aud noble man, black- 
berry and black berry. goldfish und guld fish. 
cpio Henge modification of meaning or 
use in the compound is illustrated, e.g., b > 
heart, redbreast, &e. The form of Sinope 


Wundt's) Verbindung disparater Vorstellung- | printing is no test of a real compound, The 
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following are, for instauce, compounds: hich 
priest, black art, old bachelor, Red Sea, 
through and through, far and wide, great aud 
small, all at once, none the less. 

Literature: H. Pauw, Principien d. Sprach- 
gesch. (3rd ed., 1898), §§ 228 ff.; H. SWEET, 
New English Grammar, §§ 1545 ff. — (B..w.) 

Composition and Division (fallacies of) : 
Ger. Verbindung und Einteilung ; Fr. composi- 
tion et division ; Ital. composizione e divisione. 
The FaLtaoIes (q.v.) of composition and divi- 
sion (sensus compositus), for it is impossible 
to sever the treatment of them, depend upon 
the illegitimate identification in meaning of 
the relations in which whole and parts may 
stand, e.g. that of an aggregate to its units, 
of a universal to its particulars, of an organic 
whole to its members. They illustrate Con- 
FUSION (q. v.) of thought. 

In Aristotle’s mode of treating Composition 
and Division, they are fallacies dependent 
upon grammatical structure, and are rightly 
described by him as in the language (cf. Poste’s 
ed. of the Soph. Elen., 106-7). In the more ex- 
tended sense given to the fallacies by modern 
writers (Whately, Logic, Bk. IJI. § 11; Mill, 
Logic, Bk. V. chap. vii), they are extra dic- 
tionem, and altogether distinct from the verbal 
confusions signalized by Aristotle, which are 
all instances of AMPHIBOLOGY (q. V.)  (R.A.) 

Composition of Forces : Ger. Vereinigung 
der Kräfte; Fr. composition des forces; Ital. 
composizione delle forze. The composition 
of forces, all acting on or passing through 
a point, is the operation of determining a 
single force, called the resultant, which shall 
produce the same mechanical effect as do the 
several forces. The resolution of a force is 
the determination of three forces, acting in 
given directions, which shall be the equivalent 
of the given force. Since a gent can only 
move in one direction, all the forces that 
can act upon it may be compounded into a 
single one. 
when the lines in which the — aeia not 

ss through any one point, all possi forces 
re be pone n into two resultants, one 


of translation, impelling the body in a certain | pl 


direction, the other of rotation, a CourrE(q.v.), 
tending to make it rotate round an axis having 
this same direction, The combination of the 
two motions is that of a screw, which rotates 
and moves forward at the same time. 

Such a pair of forces may again be resolved 
into six, three o, translation in the direction 
of three given axes of co-ordinates, and three 
of rotation around these same axes. (8.x) 


But in the case of a solid body, | i 


Composition Theory: Ger. Compositions- 
theorie ; vr. théorie de la composition de l'esprit; 
ltal. teoria della composizione (mentale). The 
hypothesis that our mental states are the 
resultant of the varied combinations of certain 
primitive elements. In its extreme form it 
assumes that the ultimate units of rahe Saa 
are all of one kind, Cf. AromIsm (in psycho- 
logy). 

Literature: for exposition of the most noted 
form of the theory see SreexceR, Princ. of 
Psychol., i, Pt. II. chaps. i, ii, and for 
criticism James, „Prine. of Psychol., i. chap. 
vi. Also Raser, Psychologie, Pt. XI; BALD- 
wry, Handb. of Psychol., Senses and Intellect 
(1898); Four1%x, Psychol. des Idées-forces, 
ax ff. (G.¥.8.) 

Compound (in logic): see Compnex (in 
logic). 

Compound ani fis con- + ponere, 
to place): Ger. (psychisches) Gebilde abet 
Fr. composé (mental); Ital. composto (mentale). 
A relatively independent composite mental 
content, = 

The term is suggested by Judd, the trans- 
lator of Wundt, whom we follow in the 
main features of the definition (Wundt, Grund- 
riss d. Psychol., 3. Aufl., 107). (J.M.B.) 

Compound Tone: Ger. Klang; Fr. son; 
Ital. suono (composto). (1) A musical note, the 
complex of fundamental tone and overtones; 
contrasted with simple tone. (B.B.T.) 

Compound tone is preferred to clang as 
translation of the German Klang, with this 
meaning. Cf. the remarks under CLANG. 
(J.M.B.) 


exes, 
In favour of its complexity : (1) Verdict of 
musicians, Simplicity is an illusion due to 
lack of practice. (2) Analysis is possible with 
unknown instruments, acd) Overtones are 
always pure in tempered compound tones. 
Cf. FUSION. $ 

Literature: Srompr, Tonpsychologie, ii. 
17-22; Kure, Outlines of Psychol., 289 ; 
Sanvorp, Course in Exper. Psychol., expts. 
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85, 86, 92; Tarne, L’Intelligence, i. 175; 
Miter, Zur Theorie d. sinulichen Aufmerk- 
samkeit (1873); Lorze, Med. Psychol., 267 ; 
Heimaorrz, Sensations of Tone, 63. (E.B.T.) 

Comprehension [Lat. comprehendere, to 
grasp]: Ger. Begreifen; Fr. compréhension, 
savoir; Ital. comprensione. Knowledge of 
the relational or apperceptive type— know- 
ledge about’—as contrasted with that of the 
immediate or intuitive type—‘acquaintance 
with.” Cf, KNOWLEDGE. (J.M.B., G.F.S.) 

Comprehension (in logic): Ger. Inhalt ; 
Fr. compréhension ; Ital. comprensione. The 
mark or marks represented as common to a 
plurality of objects or cases; what is taken 
as constituting the general characteristics of 
a class, 

The comprehension or content of a notion 
is therefore always relative to the EXTEN- 
SION (q.v.), or repesentation of a plurality of 
instances in which these common features are 
realized. ‘the relation springs from the 
ultimate nature of thinking, as a process at 
once abstractive aud at the same time having 
constant reference to reality. 

The distinction is to be found in substance 
in Aristotle. It received a prominence in 
logic which it hardly merits in the Port Royal 
Logie, and has since become the cardinal 
doctrine in the strictly formal logic of Kant 
and Hamilton. 

Literature: for historical notices, see BAYNES, 
in his translation of the Port Royal Logic, and 
in his New Analytic of Logical Forms (1850) ; 
Hamitton, Lects. on Logic; Minn, Exam. 
of Hamilton, chap. xvii. (R.A.) 

Compromise [Lat. compromissum]: Ger. 
Compromiss; Fr. compromis; Ital. com- 
promesso. In civil law, an agreement to refer 
a controversy to arbitration at common law ; 
a voluntary settlement of a controversy by 
accepting something less or other than the 
original demand. 

‘Compomissum ad similitudinem iudi- 
ciorum 1edigitur et ad finiendas lites pertinet’ 
(Dig., iv. 8, De Receptis qui Arbitrium recepe- 
runt, 1). ` (8.E.B.) 

Comte, Isidore Auguste Marie-Fran- 
gas Xavier. (1798-1857.) An eminent 

‘reuch philosopher and mathematician, who 
founded the school of positive philosophy. Tn 
1814 he entered the Polytechnic School in 
Paris, and about 1820 became a disciple of 
St. Simon, The latter relation continued 
six years, and then terminated in mutual 
loss of esteem. He was tutor in mathe- 
matics and examiner of candidates at the 


Polytechnic School (1832-52). His best 
known work is Cours de Philosophie Positive. 
See Posrrrvism. 

Comtism {from Auguste Comte]: 
Positivism. 

Conation [Lat. conatus, from conare, to 
attempt]: Ger. Streben; Fr. volonté; Ital. 
conato, facoltà conativa (z.M.). The theoretical 
active element of consciousness, showing itself 
in tendencies, impulses, desires, and acts of 
volition. Stated in the most general form, 
conation is unrest. It exists when and so 
far as a present state of consciousness tends 
by its intrinsic nature to develop into some- 
thing else. (I.M.B.-G.F,8.) 

Used by Hamilton to include desires and 
volitions (Zects. on Met., xi). Hamilton’s 
editors (Mansel and Veitch) point out that 
the adjective Conative was used by Cud- 
worth (Treatise on Free Will, ed. Allen, 
1838, 31). In concrete cases conation is 
iudicated by the special terms (q. v.) given in 
the definition. The term will is often used 
(correspouding to the German Wille) in the 
same sense, but it is impossible to keep it 
free from confusion with volition, and it is, 
perhaps, better to have the term conation 
set aside with this general meaning. 

In German, Streben is the best equivalent 
on the whole, although the usage in German 
writers is conflicting. The principal question 
is between Begehren (Kant, Wundt, Höfler, 
notably in compounds) and Streben (Lipps, 
Beneke, Höffding, Jodl, and many others, 
who devote Begehren to DESIRE, q.v.) 
Wandt’s use of Streben, in narrow contrast 
with Widerstreben (both as subheads under 
Trieb), has nothing to commend it; nor has 
Titchener's (Amer. J. of Psychol.,vii., 1895,84) 
translation of Streben by Effort, the recognized 
German word for Effort being Anstrengung. 
The principal German terms for conative 
processes as recommended in this work are: 
Antrieb. (conatus), tendency (of bodies); 
Anstrengung, effort; Begehren (Begehrung, 
Begehrungsvermögen), desire; Begierde, sen- 
suous couations; Gemüths- (in compounds: 
Kant's Begehrungsvermögen), conative-affec- 
tive; Streben, conation; Trieb, impulse; 
Wahl, choice; Wille, will; Willens- (in com- 
pounds), volitional; Willkür- (in compounds), 
voluntary; Wollen, volition. 

Literature (using the term): Warp, Eucye. 
Brit., art. Psychology, 42 f.; Lapp, Paychol., 
Descrip. and Explan., chap. xi; Srovr, 
Anal Psychol., and Manual of Psychol. ; 
Haminton and Cupworrn, as cited above; 


see 
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MorsELLI, Semej. malat. ment., ii. Of the 
thing, the general treatises on psychology. 
See also literature under WILL, and BIBLIOG. 
G, 2, «e For literature from 1894, see also 
the Psychological Index. (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Conatus [Lat.]: Ger. Antrieb, streben (as 
verb); Fr. tendance; Ital. tendenza. The 
analogue of conation attributed to bodies and 
to nature generally. 

The term is much used by Spinoza (Ethics), 
and its equivalent by those, notably in Ger- 
many, whose philosophy of nature is animistic 
and voluntaristic, e.g. Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann (Wille), Wundt, Paulsen (Trieb, 
Antrieb). The more neutral word TENDENCY 
(q.v.) is free from this animistic implica- 
tion, but the German Tendenz seems to 
have it. (3.M.B.) 

Concatenation (neural)[Lat. con- + catena, 
chain}: no foreign equivalents in use. Ital. 
concatenazione suggested (E.M.). The serial 
association of a number of nervous elements 
to form a single path or tract. 

The term has been suggested to cover 
those cases where nervous impulses are trans- 
lated from element to element without the 
necessity of a continuous fibre. It is be- 
coming more and more evident that a large 
number of impulses are conveyed by this 
method, and it appears that in lower forms 
and embryos the concatenation is less com- 
plete than in higher or adult types. The 
simplest form of neural concatenation is seen 
in those cases where a series of neurocytes is 
formed with the terminal arborizations of a 
neurite from one cell communicating by con- 
tiguity with those of the dendrite of a second, 
and so on. Of. the figures under SPINAL 
Corp and Fig. 6 under Nervous System. 
The extreme case is seen in those peripheral 
nerves which are formed by the fusion of 
a moniliform series of proliferating cells (cf. 
PROLIFERATION), while their nuclei become 
detached and remain in the wall in a state of 
latency until called upon to repair injuries or 
assist in metabolism. Yet it should be noted 
that this method of nerve formation is denied 
by some authorities. The original method 
by which various segments of the cord become 
united into paths of nervous translation is 
doubtless that which receives the above name. 

Literature: ©. L. Herrio, Development 
of Medullated Nerve Fibres, J. of Compar. 
Neurol., iii. No. 1 (1893); Jurta B. PLATT, 
Ontogenetic Differentiations of the Ectoderm 
in Necturus, Study ii, Quart. J. Microsc. Sci, 
N.S., xxxviii. (1896) 536-40. (HH). 


Conceit: see PRIDE. 

Conceivability and Inconceivability : 
see Tests or TRUTH. 

Concentration [Lat. con- + centrum, 
centre]: Ger. Konzentration; Fr. concentra- 
tion; Ital. concentrazione. A state of exclusive 
and persistent attention. 

The term is also used of consciousness or 
the mind generally, but in all cases during 
concentration of mind or of consciousness the 
attention is being used as the vehicle of it. 
In concentration the attention is restricted to 
certain definite elements of content, which 
are thus much reinforced, while the inhibiting 
result of attention upon the presentations not 
attended to is also very marked. This two- 
fold result is called by Wundt ‘narrowing of 
consciousness’ (Engerung des Bewusstseins); 
both aspects of it are seen in ABSENT-MINDED- 
ness (q. v.) The other results of attention 
are likewise present in different degrees ac- 
cording to the amount of concentration, which 
thus becomes a statement of the degree of 
attention. 

Literature: see ATTENTION. (J.M.B.-G.F.8.) 

Concentration (of studies). The adjust- 
ment of certain studies regarded as sub- 
ordinate to others conceived to be principal. 

Ziller is the father of the doctrine of 
concentration. He regarded history, religion, 
and literature as the central core of a proper 
curriculum of studies, the sequence of their 
topics to be determined in accordance with 
his doctrine of CunturE Epocus (q.v.). The 
subject-matter having been selected, he 
proposed that the topics in the remaining 
studies, such as natural science, geography, 
mathematics, &c., should be selected in accor- 
dance with the intimacy of their relations to 
those of the central core. The ground for 
such an arrangement he found in the supposed 
psychical needs of the child, rather in 
any rational correlation of the subject-matter 
itself. For similar reasons, others have 
proposed like schemes of instruction, but with 
different central cores, such as natural science 
and geography. Cf. CORRELATION, and Co- 
ORDINATION. 

Literature: F. McMurry, First Year-Book of 
Herbart Soc.; Parker, Talks on Pedagogics, 
or Theory of Concentration; C. A. McMurry, 
Gen. Meth., 69-89; De Garmo, Herbart 
and the Herbartians; Rein, Outline of Peda- 
gogics, 101-35; Harms, Report of the 
Committee of Fifteen. (o.De G.) 

Concept (in logic): see Term (logical) 

Conception, with (1) Concept, and (2) 
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Universal [Lat. concipere, to take together] : 
Ger. Begriffsbildung, with (1) Begriff, and (2) 
Allgemeinbeyriff (cf. Notion); Fr. conception, 
with (1) concept, and (2) conception universelle ; 
Ital. concezione, with (1) concetto, and (2) 
concetto universale. (1) Cognition of a uni- 
versal as distinguished from the particulars 
which it unifies. The universal apprehended 
in this way is called a Concept. 

(2) The term Universal stands for any 
mode in which particular experiences are 
unified so as to form a single whole which is 
identified as the same throughout the variety 
of its parts, phases, or aspects. 

The individual marked by a proper name is 
a universal. Any individual man, John Jones 
or Richard Roe, is the unity of manifold states, 
qualities, activities, and relations. He re- 
mains the same man whether he is eating or 
sleeping, sitting or standing, struggling or 
triumphant, &c. The proper name marks 
the connecting unity as distinguished from the 
multiform ways in which it is particularized. 
Hence the proper name stands for a uni- 
“versal, Generality (see GENERALIZATION) is 
one kind, but only one kind, of universality. 
It consists in the repetition of like characters 
in numerically distinct examples or instances. 
So far as a plurality of otherwise distinct 
existences have a like nature, the likeness is 
a connecting unity, and from this point of 
view they can be apprehended as a single 
object of consciousness. Universals of this 
kind are called general concepts, and the 
mode of thinking by which they are cognized 
is called general conception. 

Every general conception is a conception 
of what is general, ie. of a like nature 
actually or possibly repeated in a plurality 
of particular cases. But besides this, each 
general conception also involves another kind 
of universal, inasmuch as in each case 
comprehended by it there is a distinction 
between the connecting unity and the par- 
ticulars unified by it. The concept triangle 
comprehends an indefinite multiplicity of 
actual or possible triangles which are the 

iculars combined in it as examples or 
instances, But the like nature which is 
repeated in these several instances is itself 
& universal—a universal which is expressed 
in the form of combination or rule of con- 
struction given in the definition of a triangle. 
The particulars unified by this universal are 
not particular triangles, but the general con- 
stituents of any triangle—lines, angles, &c. 
We thus see that the general concept includes, 


besides its mere generality, a kind of universal 
analogous to that of the individual concept. 
On the other hand, it is equally true that the 
individual concept presupposes and includes 
general concepts. The various states, activi- 
ties, relations, &c., which are connected in 
the unity of a continuous individual existence, 
are severally cases coming under general 
classes of states, activities, relations, &c. 
John is at present walking: his walking is 
a particular phase in the unity of his total 
existence, and so comes under the individual 
concept as such. But the present act is also 
an instance of a general kind of activity. 
Other people may walk as well as John, and 
he himself may repeat the act at various 
times. 

There is one point in our definition of 
conception which requires to be specially 
emphasized. Conception is the ‘coguition of 
a universal as distinguished from the par- 
ticulars which it unifi.s.’ The words ‘as dis- 
tii.guished from’ are of essential importance. 
The mere presence of a universal element in 
cognition does not constitute a concept. Other- 
wise all cognition would be conceptual. The 
simplest perception includes a universal, In 
perceiving the colour red I recognize it as 
the same in various moments of its appearance. 
In order to conceive red, I must do more 
than this; I must draw a distinction between 
its general nature and its particular appear- 
ances. The universa] must be apprehended 
in antithesis to the particulars which it unifies, 
This is a process which probably cannot take 
place except in a very rudimentary form 
without the aid of language. ' 

This is the best use in psychology. For 
the psychologist the term Conception implies 
a distinction between the universal and the 
particular. But in philosophy it is common 
to apply the word more widely, so as to cover 
the universal element in knowledge under all 
its forms, whether it is consciously disengaged 
fiom its particular embodimeut or not. Thus 
the Kantian categories, considered merely as 
universal formative principles, are called in 
philosophical terminology concepts, even when 
they are not supposed to be distin. uished by 
reflective analysis. Cf. Ansrraction, and 
GENERALIZATION, (G.P.8.=3..B.) 

Literature: the textbooks of psychology, 
and Bratroe. ©, 2, g. 

Conceptual: Ger. begrifflich; Fr. con- 
ceptuel; Ital. concettuale. The adjective 
corresponding to concept, denoting a process 
in which concepts are co-operating factors ; 
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— CONCURRENCE 


and also the adjective of Conception, denot- 
ing the process of conceiving, i.e. by which 


a concept is reached, (J.M.B.) 

Conceptualism: see GrneRat IDEA, 
Nomrnarism, and REALISM (1). 

Conclusion [Lat. con- + cludere, 
close]: Ger. Schlusssatz; Fr. conclusion ; 
Ital. conclusione. A relative term, desig- 
nating a judgment viewed in relation to 
the premises or asserted truths on which 
it is rested or from which it follows.  (R.A.) 

Concomitance (logical) [Lat. con--+comes, 
companion]: Ger. Funktionsverhdltnise; Fr. 
concomitance; Ital. concomitanza. The relation 
among facts, events, or qualities of objects, 
expressed by their definite conjunction, and 
specially by their covariation. In the logic 
of induction the method of concomitant varia- 
tions is founded on the general principle that 
if two facts are found constantly to vary 
together they are constantly connected. In 
practice the study of such conjoint variation 
is serviceable (1) as suggesting a law of con- 
nection, (2) as enabling a hypothetical law of 
connection to be tested, and, if valid, to be 
expressed in quantitative form. This method 
is theoretically a series of applications of the 
METHOD or DIFFERENOE (q. v.), and is corre- 
spondingly more effective. (B.A.) 

Concomitance (in theology): Ger. Kon- 
komitanz; Fr. concomitance, stantiation; 
Ital. concomitanza. The doctrine according 
to which (1) the presence of Christ’s body in 
the Eucharist implies the presence of his 
blood also, and (2), Christ being both God 
and man, he as both God and man is present 
in the Eucharist when either his body or his 
blood are there. 

This doctrine forms the basis for the com- 
munion in one kind (the withholding of the 
cup) as concerns the laity in the Roman 
Catholic Church. (R.M.W.) 


Sensation: Ger. Mitemp- 


179- X 
imulati 


Physiol. Psychol. (4th ed.), i. 149, 
yaiol. Psychol. (4 e thie Hi 


(3) Sensations set up 


), | Latin phrase concursus 
Concurrence 


(Miterregung) by way of the centrifugal paths 
in the opticus and acusticus nerves, after 
stimulation of the peripheral organ (Wundt, 
Physiol. Psychol. (4th ed.), i. 517).  (E-B.T.) 

Concrete [Lat. concrescere, to grow to- 
gether]: Ger. conoret; Fr. concret; Ital. 
concreto. A relative term, varying in sense 
with the conception formed of the nature of 
real existence and in degree with the range 
of thought about existence. To think con- 
cretely is to represent general relations as 
embodied in particular instances; and so to 
delineate the object thought of after the fashion 
and with the determining details of imme- 
diate perceptive experience. A concrete term 
is often defined as the name of a thing. (R.A.) 

Concupiscence [Lat. concupiscentia, from 
concupiscere]: Ger. sinnliche Begierde, Sinnen- 
lust; Fr. concupiscence; Ital. concupiscenza. 
Excessive or passionate desire; desire for an 
object which appeals to the senses. 

It is found in Tertullian, who also uses 
concupiscentivus as a translation of émévyn- 
rós. In agreement with this usage, the 
term became a technical term in the scho- 
lastic psychology and ethics. Aquinas dis- 
tinguishes the affections or emotions of man 
(passiones) into concupiscibiles and trascibiles— 
following the Platonic distinction of émévpy- 
rixdv and @vpoedés. Of the former, love 
(amor) is placed first. But concupiscentia, in 
its special signification, is distinct from love. 
Love, regarded strictly, is amor amicitiae, 
and seeks the good of its object. It is thus 
distinguished from amor iscentiae, in 
which an object of desire is sought by us for 
our own sake. In this special sense, concu- 

ia is held to be a distinct emotion 
(passio), and to be always connected with 
sensitive appetite. Accordingly it was said 
to be the material cause of original sin, as 
want of original righteousness was its formal 
cause. 

Literature: Aqurxas, Summa, II. 1, Q. 23, 
art. 1; Q. 52, art. 2; Q. 26, art. 4; Q. 30} 
Q. 82, art. 3. Cf, ZIEGLER, Gesch, d. chr. 


Eth., 286 ff. (W.B.8.) 
Concurrence (divine). Rendering of the 
dei. See ÅSSISTANOE. 


(in iae t. con- 
currere, to run}: . Mitwir d 
r Tal concorrenza. The doc- 
trine, descending from Augustine and adopted 
by Calvin, that prior to man’s he. pues 
in the Fall, his spiritual life an 
wholeness were maintained by the support, 
or concurrence, of the Divine Spirit. When 


CONDILLAC — 


CONDORCET 


3 Bonnot de Mably 
de. (1715-80.) French philosopher. Born 
at Grenoble, he was the early associate and 
friend of Rousseau and Diderot. He became 
abbé of Mureaux. In 1768 he was chosen 
a member of the French Academy. He intro- 
duced Locke to his fellow countrymen. 

Condition and Conditional (in logic) 
[Lat. con- + dare, to give]: Ger. Voraussetz- 
ung; Fr. condition; Ital. condizione. A condi- 
re is the content of an assertion which is put 

forward by way of supposition, or hypotheti- 
cally. The conditions are those intei 
circumstances which, did they hold good in 
any sense of that term, would establish the 
holding good in like manner of what is called, 
relatively, the conditioned or consequent. 
Any proposition which asserts the relation 
between a supposed content and that which 
is dependent thereon is conditional in form, 
and any reasoning which turns upon the same 
relation is conditional ; although the assertion 
of the relation is categorical. 

From the time of Boethius and his Latin 
predecessors (cf. Prantl, Gesch. d. Logik, i. 580, 
678, 691 ff.) there has been confusion in the 
use of the terms conditional and hypothetical. 
These have been now identified, now distin- 
guished, and that either by making the genus 
conditional and the species hypothetical, or vice 
versa (see Hamilton, Discussions, 150 ff.), or by 
defining each as having a distinct province and 
Principle (see Keynes, Formal Logic, Bk. II. 
chap. viii). The variation points to the reul 
difficulty of determining the precise import of 
the hypothetical or conditional assertion, a 
point on which logicians are still distractingly 
at variance, (B.A.) 

Condition and Conditioned: Ger. Be- 
dingung, bedingt; Fr. condition, conditionné ; 
Ital. condizione. A condition is (1) a sine qua 
non, an ‘essential’ thing or event without 
which another (conditioned) cannot be, or (2) 
that which is ‘sufficient’ but not essential to 
the being of the other. See NECESSARY AND 
Surricrent CONDITION. (J.M.B.) 

The conception is more negative than 
cause, which is looked on as an active prin- 
ciple, while a condition is often a limiting 
and defining principle. J. S. Mill defines the 
conditions of a thing as the entire setting 
in which the thing exists. Kant speaks of 


experience as conditioned by time and space. 
With Schelling and Hegel to be conditioned 
is equivalent to existing as a finite being. 
Cf. FINITE AND INFINITE, and FORCE AND 


CONDITION. (R.H.8.) 

Hamilton called Philosophy of the Uncon- 
ditioned the work in which he developed his 
view that ‘to think is to condition, He means 
by this that we determine everything we are 
able to conceive and comprehend by its rela- 
tion to something else by which it is con- 
ditioned and limited. Our knowledge deals 
with the conditionally limited’ (Höffding, Hist. 
of Mod. Philos.. Eng. trans., ii. 386 £). (3.m.B.) 

Conditional Immortality: Ger. kondi- 
tionale Unsterblichkeit; Fr. immortalité con- 
ditionnelle; Ital. immortalità condizionale. 
The doctrine according to which man is not 
naturally immortal. The conception of natural 
immortality of the soul is an error due to 
uncritical acceptance of Greek, especially 
Platonic, philosophical ideas. On the contrary, 
man was created subject to death. 

There is a possibility of rising above this 
mortality, aud if he either can or will not take 
advantage of this possibility, he will pass to 
extinction either at the moment of physical 
death, or after judgment at a subsequent 
period. This doctrine may be called the 
‘aristocratic’ idea of immortality, in the 
sense that only the fit survive to endless life. 
It has affinities with some modern idealistic 
systems—witness the adherence of Richard 
Rothe—but the entire weight of theological 
authority is against it. Cf. ANNIHILATION. 

i : see ANNIHILATION; R. ROTHE, 
Dogmatik, iii, 133-69, 291-336; Theol. 
Ethik, §§ 471, 596; Karson, Die Eschato- 
logie d. Paulus; Saumonp, Christian Doctrine 
of Immortality, 599 f.; Peraver, L’Immor- 
talité conditionnelle. (R.M.W.) 

Conditional Morality: see ABSOLUTE 
Eruios, and ETHICAL THEORIES. 

Condorcet,Marie Jean Antoine Nicolas 
Caritat, Marquis de. (1743-94.) French 
mathematician and philosopher. Born at 
Ribemont; educated at the College of Na- 
varre. In 1769 was admitted to the 
Academy of Sciences. In 1777 he became 
permanent secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences, and five years later was admitted to 
the French Academy. He was a friend of 
d'Alembert, and had a large share in the 
Encyclopédie. Elected to the National Con- 
vention, 1792, he voted usually with the 
Givondists. In May, 1793, he was prescribed 
by the Jacobins, and concealed himself for 
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eight months in the house of a friend, where 
he wrote his greatest work. He left his prison 
early in 1794 to enjoy a country outing, 
was arrested, and thrown into the Bourg- 
la~Reine, where he was soon afterwards found 
dead, supposedly from self-poisoning. Lamar- 
tine calls him the Seneca of modern times. 

Conduct at. conductus, lead]: Ger. 
Handlung; ¥r. action morale; Ital. azione 
morale, condotta (pathological—x.m.). The 
sum of an individual’s ethical actions, either 
generally or in relation to some special 
circumstance, 

According to the different tendencies of 
their thought moralists sometimes regard 
conduct or moral actions, sometimes character 
or motives, as the subject-matter with which 
ethics deals. Bentham is an example of the 
former; Kant, T. H. Green, and Martineau 
are examples of the latter method. But as 
conduct both proceeds from and tends to form 
character, both conceptions are required. 
Even by Utilitarian writers the actions which 
go to make up moral or immoral conduct 
are held to be not external results but inten- 
tions (J. S. Mill, Utilitarianism, 27). Thus 
‘conduct’ is said by S. Alexander to be ‘a 
state of mind’ and not ‘a mere outward 
act. ‘Conduct and character are in reality 
identical. A good character cannot exist ex- 
cept in its conduct, nor are there any actions 
approved by morality which do not proceed 
from a character which wills them.’ (Ww.B.8-) 

Conduct is popularly used also for ac- 
tion of any sort, but its restriction, as 
a technical term, to moral action is recom- 
mended. (z.B.)| Conflict of Laws (Con/lictus legum was 

Literature; H. Spencer, Princ. of Eth., Huber's phrase in his Praelectiones iuris 
Part I (‘Data’), chap. i; ALEXANDER, Moral] Romani): Ger. Collision der Privatrechts- 
Order and Progress, Bk. I, chap. ii. 5 treatises | gesetze verschiedener Staaten; Fr. droit inter- 

national privé, droit civil international ; Ital. 


on ethics generally. (W.R.8.) 
EPERE, e: see Nerve Srinu- | conflitto di leggi. That branch of law de- 
claring the rules for determining the selection 


LATION AND CONDUCTION. ermir I 
Confession [Lat. con- + fateri, to own] :| of the law to be applied in cases directly 
affecting private interests, where there is a 


Ger. Beichte; Fr. confession ; Ital. confes- i t ‘ 

sione. This term is used in several senses: question between domestic or foreign law, or 
(x) in relation to faith, as ‘confession different foreign laws (see Holland, Juris- 
of faith, when it means profession (see lence, chap. xviii. 353. f). Among the 
Crexp); (2) in relation to sin, which is the leading subjects are marriage, divorce, con- 
customary usage. In this connection it is} tracts by persons under some legal disability, 
of two kinds: (a) Public confession, or con-| foreign judgments, and succession. 

fession before the whole congregation or This head of law is the work of the last 
meeting, This was a usage of the early|two centuries, and mainly of the nineteenth, 
Christian Church, and was closely connected | So far as any state accepts any rules upon this 
with repentance and turning from ungodly | subject, they become part of its municipal law. 
ways of life. It now survives ‘under the name| Literature: WHARTON, on the Conflict of 
of Penance in ecclesiastical circles; and in|Laws; Srorx, on the same; Dicey, on the 
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times of religious (pietistic) revival, it is 
piy employed much as it was in tbe 
ly Church—parties who are converted or 
repentant relating their ‘experiences,’ 6) 
Private, or auricular, confession. In the 
Roman Catholic Church this is a part of the 
Sacrament of Penance. Asa legalized practice 
it dates from the time of Leo the Great. 
Confession, practically of this kind, has been 
retained by some of the Reformed churches 
as a preliminary to admission to communion. 
Literature: Bustentu, Denkwirdigkeiten ; 
Kuz, Die Beichte; Srewers, Die Sacra- 
ment-Beichte; DaLLasus, De Sacramentalis 
Auric. Confessione, (R.M.W.) 


seven sacraments; in the Reformed churches 
which retain the practice, a renewal of the 
baptismal vows, usually in preparation for 
a first communion. 

In the practice of the Reformed churches 
the principal element in confirmation is cate- 
chetical. In the Roman Catholic Church the 
anointment of the candidate by the bishop 
with the chrism or holy oil is the essential 
feature. This custom grew out of historical 
conflicts concerning the nature and implica- 
tions of confirmation and baptism, which at 
last resulted in reservation of the confirmation 
ceremony (laying on of hands and anointing) 
to the hierarchy, while baptism could be cele- 
brated by any priest. (B.M.W.) 

Conflict (mental): see Inm1BITION (mental). 


CONFLICT OF MOTIVES — CONGESTION 


Laws of England, with reference to the 
same; Savicny, on the same (trans. by 
Guthrie, 1880). (8.E.B.) 
Conflict of Motives : see Morivz. 
Confucianism: see Conrucius, and 
Oxtentat PurLosormy (China). 
Confucius. (551-478 B.0.) A Chinese 
teacher and philosopher. After his eighteenth 
year he held two subordinate posts in the 
government. At twenty-two he became a 
public teacher, and came to have, it is said, 
3,000 disciples. Owing to the political dis- 
orders of the time, he devoted much attention 
to the principles of good government. In 
00 B.C. he was made chief magistrate of 
hung-tu. Owing to his marked success he 
was made assistant superintendent of public 
works, and afterwards minister of crime in 
Lu. The jealousy and fears of neighbouring 
states necessitated his retirement from office. 
For thirteen years he travelled from one state 
to another, usually honoured, but nowhere 
followed, by the rulers with whom he con- 
versed. From 483 to 478 he was occupied 
with literary vies i 
Confusion (logical) [Lat. confundere, to con- 
found]: Ger. sre Aen Fr. confusion; 
Ital. confusione. Confusion in thinking indi- 
cates two conditions: (a) a lack of adequate 


determination of the contents of the several | G 


thoughts (i.e. notions or judgments) constitut- 
ing the total apprehension ; (b) specially, the 
lack of adequate determinationof the all-impor- 
tant relation of order in these contents, As a 
result of (a), confused thinking is characterized 
by its capacity for identifying or¢distinguish- 
ing without sufficient grounds, a weakness 
to which the ambiguity of words contributes. 
As a result mainly of (ò), confusion in 
thought exhibits itself in the various fallacies 
which rest upon an imperfect apprehension 
of the bearing of evidence upon a conclusion, 
e.g. Permo Princip and IGNORATIO 
Exeyout (see those terms). 

The definitions of clear, distinct, confused, 
&c., as quantities of notions, first laid down 
in Leibnitz’ tract (Meditat. de Cognitione, 
Virtute et Ideis, 1684, trans. by Baynes, in 
App. to Port Royal Lorio), found their way 
into all the textbooks of the Kantian school, 
and thence through Hamilton (Logio, §§ 9-10) 
into English philosophy. 

Literature: good remarks, which supple- 
ment usefully Leibnitz’ rather scholastic defini- 
tions, are in Locxe, Essay, Bk. II. chap. xxix. 
Sce also Mizz, Logic, Bk. V. chap. vii. (R.A.) 

Confusion (mental): Ger. Verwirrtheit; 


Fr. confusion mentale; Ital. confusione men- 
tale, (1) As a symptom: a condition of 
embarrassment, distraction, or lack of clear- 
ness of thought and appropriateness of 
action. 

As a momentary condition it occurs fre- 
quently and normally in the transition from 
sleep to wakefulness, in recovery from faintness, 
or as an effect of anaesthetics, In weakened 
conditions of the nervous system, as in neur- 
asthenia, a sense of confusion in mental orienta- 
tion may be a recurrent symptom; while as 
a more or less serious and chronic condition 
with intervening lucid intervals it charac- 
terizes various forms of insanity, particularly 
those which involve dementia (cf. KATA- 
TONIA). See Schiile, Klinische Psychiatrie 
(1886). GI) 

(2) A form of mental disease, clinically and 
nosologically distinguished by modern German, 
Italian, and French alienists (see the works 
of Kraepelin, Chaslin, Ballet, Morselli). It 
is a variety of‘ amentia ’ described by Meynert, 
called also ‘confusional amentia.’ Another 
variety is stupidity, or amentia spits (de- 
mentia acuta). A third variety is hallucina- 
tory acute insanity, or the ‘ halluciuatorischer 
Wahnsinn’ of the German authors. (BM) 
Congenital (Lat. con- + genitus, born]: 
er. angeboren; Fr. congénital; Ital. con- 
genito. Congenital characters are those 
which are directly due to heredity, as 
contrasted with those which are acquired 
in the course of individual life. They need 
not be ConnatE (q. v.), i.e. manifested at 
birth, but may often be ‘deferred’ to a com- 
paratively late stage of development, as in 
the case of the secondary sexual characters. 
See ACQUIRED AND CONGENITAL CHARACTERS 
(also for literature). 

The clear distinction between congenital 
and acquired has been rendered of importance 
in view of the question whether acquired 
characters are inherited. If, as the Lamarck- 
ian school contend, this takes place, the ac- 
quired characters of one generation may 
become the congenital characters of the next. 

Literature: A. WxisMann, Essays upon 
Heredity, and Contemp. Rev., lxiv (1893); 
H. Srznorr, Princ. of Biol., and Contemp. 
Rev., lxiii (1893); Luoyp Morean, Habit 
and Instinct (1896), (0.11. M.) 

Congestion [Lat. con- + gerere, to crowd 
together]: Ger. Congestion; Fr. congestion ; 
Ital. congestion. An abnormal accumula- 
tion of blood in an organ or part; hyper- 
aemia, (0.F.B.) 
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CONGRUENT — 


CONJUGATION 


Congruent [Lat. congruere, to come 
together]: Ger. Deckbild, Deckpunkte; Fr. 


image de recowvrement, points de recouvrement ; 


Ital. immagine da A congruent 
or total image is an image which rests upon 
a number of congruent points. Congruent 
points are points whose impressions are, in 
the given case, referred to a single point of 
external space. 

Literature: Wounpt, Physiol. Psychol. (4th 
ed.), ii, 173; Hetmuowrz (identifies CORRE- 
SPONDING POINTS, q.v., and congruent points), 
Physiol. Optik, 2nd ed., 844. See also Inzn- 
TICAL POINTS. (E.B.T.) 

Congruity [Lat. congruere, to agree]: 
Ger. Kongruenz; Fr. congruence; Ital. con- 
gruenza. The property or quality of agree- 
ment among the parts of an aesthetic whole, 
involving, as compared with harmony, rela- 
tively greater emphasis upon the mere absence 
of the inappropriate, and relatively less em- 
phasis upon the presence of factors mutually 
complementary. Cf. HARMONY. (J-B.A.) 

Congruity and Condignity [Lat. meritum 
de congruo, merit on account of agreement 
with; meritum de condigno, merit on account 
of likeness to]. These are scholastic phrases, 
belonging to the period subsequent to Thomas 
Aquinas, and employed for the purpose of ex- 
pressing with point and brevity the whole 
doctrine of grace. Congruity implies that, 
of its own natural constitution, human nature 
has the power to be obedient to God, and 


to originate certain lower acts of obedience ( 


which tend to draw it in the direction of 
divine grace. Condignity means that, after 
God has given his grace to men, they pos- 
sess power to perform works of obedience of 
a kind so much higher as to be pleasing to 
God, (R.M.W.) 

Conjugate Deviation: see DEVIATION. 

Conjugation (in biology) [Lat coniu- 
gan: Ger. Conjugation; Fr. conjugaison ; 

tal, conjugazione. The temporary union or 
permanent fusion of two unicellular organisms, 
a process which is usually followed by in- 
creased multiplication by fission. 

The chief biological interest of this process 
lies in its relation to reproduction. It is 
accompauied by a partial or complete mixture 
of nuclear matter, and is regarded by many as 
foreshadowing the union of spermatozoon an! 
ovum in the higher many-celled orgumisms. 

Literature: Wx1sMANN, Essays upon Here- 
dity; Mauras, Le rajeunissemeut karyo- 
gamique chez les Ciliés, Arch, Zool. expér. 
et gén., 2° sér„ vii. No, 12, 13 (1889). (0-L1.™.) 


d|I wash the feet (of some one else); 


Conjugation (linguistic). The union 
under a connected scheme of all the inflectional 
forms of a given verb, 

The Latin word conjugatio is merely a 
direct translation of the Greek ov{vyia 
(syzygy), a term applied by the Greek gram- 
marians, first, to any systematic collection of 
related grammatical forms, then to a systematic 
collection of verh-forms, and especially to a 
classification uniting verbs of like inflection; 
thus, in Latin, the ‘ four conjugations.’ 

Verb-forms are primarily classified in con- 
jugation according to voice, mood, tense. 
Distinctions of voice refer to the attitude or 
relation which the action of the verb set forth 
through the subject bears to that subject. 
The assertion of a man-striking, for instance, 
i. e. of the act of striking displayed in the case 
of a man, may mean (1) that the man does the 
striking, either without further information 
concerning the object struck, leaving that to 
inference, or passing it by as not involved in 
the matter to be stated, as in the man strikes, 
—or with statement of the object, as in the 
man strikes a dog; this is called the active 
voice. (2) That the man himself is the object 
upon which the action completes itself,as in the 
man is struck, the subject being left unstated. 
If it is necessary to state it, a phrase is added, 
as in the man ts struck by somebody. This is 
called the passive voice, and is a linguistic 
device for avoiding a statement of the subject 
or for throwing the object into prominence. 
3) That the man does the striking, i.e. that 
the action of striking is exemplified in him, 
and that he also represents the sphere in 
which the action is satisfied or comes to its 
effect. This is called the middle voice, in imi- 
tation of the helplessness of the old Greek 
terminology (u«oérys). It is closely allied to 
the passive, being in language-history gene- 
rally the category out of which the passive is 
gradually isolated into an independent exis- 
tence. The subject may be the sphere in 
which the action is satisfied in the sense 
(a) that the action returns upon the subject, 
as he strikes himself; (b) that the action 
returns upon something associated with the 
subject in its sphere, as Gr. éxéyvaro riyv repair, 
he strikes himself in the head ; Aovopa: rovs 
móðas, I wash my feet ; but dove rods móðas, 
(c) that 
the action returns upon the subject as a par- 
ticipant, as in duaduedferat, he becomes a party 
toa law-suit; as against diudfer, he passes judg- 
ment; (d) that the action returns upon the 
subject as an interested party: thus davetfer 
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act.), he lends; but daveifera, he borrows; 
i that the action returns upon the subject 
in the sense that it is kept within the sub- 
jective sphere, involving an intenser partici- 
pation of the subject in its operation : thus 
ópô, I see (of the objective ‘seeing’); but ópôpai, 
I see, appreciate, and feel. This is common 
in verbs expressing the sensuous and spiritual 
activities. 

The Mood of a verb concerns the tone of 
the assertion. The predicate may be asserted 
of the subject in various attitudes, tones, or 
moods. The earlier attempts, led by Gottfried 
Hermann (1772—1848), to identify the moods 
with the Kantian categories have, with the 
displacing of logic by psychology as a guide 
in grammatical study, been entirely discon- 
tinued. The inflectional mechanism of the 
different languages variously adapts itself to 
the few simple and often vaguely defined 
modal distinctions seeking expression in the 
folk-mind. The Indo-European languages 
recognize the following :—The indicative is 
the mood which presents the assertion in the 
guise of reality, The subjunctive is origin- 
ally the mood of the willed idea, i.e. it in- 
volves assurance, promise, and a consciousness 
of personal control, and is distinguished thus 
from the future indicative, which states a fore- 
sight of fact, a prophecy. In Latin grammar 
the term subjunctive is used in a much wider 
sense. Here it designates a class of gram- 
matical forms in which the subjunctive and 
optative, and probably also future uses, have 
nearly blended. It is therefore in Latin 
the mood of the non-real. It introduces 
the assertion as a conception of the mind. 
The optative mood originally represented the 
predicate as a desire, The imperative, origin- 
ally not a mood in the proper sense, used a 
form of the verb for the expression of a de- 
mand, without reference to a subject. 

The moods were originally independent of 
the tenses, and the creation of orderly 
paradigms, in which forms have both mood 
and teuse, is apparently a secondary develop- 
ment. The optative appears first only as a 
present, i.e. without tense ; the subjunctive in 
the earliest record is limited to present and 
aorist. The development of moods for perfect 
and future is relatively late, 

The Tense of a verb concerns the relation 
of the verbal action to the matter of time. 
Tense may express (1) the date of action, i, e. 
its location in time relatively to the time of 
speaking, as past, present, future; (2) various 
aspects of the action relative to its use of 


time: thus an action may be presented as 
going on in time present, past, or future; 
as completed in present past, or future; as 
simply occurring; as cousisting of repeated 
actions, &c, The inflectional languages have 
generally an insufficient supply of forms to 
serve for all the conceptions which might 
demand expression; hence two or more are 
frequently quartered upon a single form. The 
paradigm is a resultant of compromises be- 
tween supply and demand. 

Literature: B. DELBRÜCK, Vergleichende 
Syntax der Indogermanischen Sprachen 
(2 vols, 1893-7); references under PHILO- 
LOGY. X iii (B.1.W.) 

Conjugation (logical). An obsolete term 
used by pearls (De Doct. Platonis, Bk. 
III. 208, ed. Bipont, 1788) to indicate the 
connection of propositions with a common 
term as premises of a syllogism. ‘The 
term is evidently coined from the Greek 
ovluyia, (R.A.) 

Conjunctive (in logic): see DISJUNOTIVE. 

Connate [Lat. con- + natus, born]: Ger. 
1) verwachsen, (2) angeboren; Fr. (1) conné, 
2) inné; Ital. innato, connato (suggested— 
EM). (1) In botany: congenitally united, 
e.g. of leaves united at the base. (2) In 
zoology: applied to congenital characters 
which appear at or shortly after birth. 

The word connate is frequently used in 
zoology as synonymous with congenital. It 
has been suggested that the meaning should 
be restricted, as in definition (2), in which 
case those characters or modes of instinctive 
response which are congenital full into two 
classes, (a) connate, (b) deferred. See Lloyd 
Morgan, Habit and Instinct (1896). (c.1u.M.) 

Connection [Lat. connectio|: Ger. Ver- 
bindung; Fr. connexion; Ital. connessione. 
Used in psychology for different sorts of 
COMBINATION (q.v.). The latter term is 
preferred. (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Connotation [Lat. con- +notare, tomark]: 
Ger. Miteinbegreifen, Mithezeichnung, conno- 
tativ (adj.); Fr. connotation; Ital. connota- 
zione (suggested—x.m.). The term is open 
to more than one interpretation, (1) The 
scholastic logicians, from the time of Occam, 
and perhaps a little earlier, used the word to 
indicate an aspect of terme opposed to absolute. 

Homo stood simpliciter or absolutely for 
man; iustus stood primarily for a quality; 
secondarily, or connotatively, for the sulject 
of that quality. 

(2) Modern logicians, following J. 8. Mill, 
have so far reversed this, Looking to the 
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function of general terms, they define connota- 
tion as the attributes making up the meaning 
of the term, what is implied; and contrast 
with that the denotative aspect, the sphere 
of application of the term. The distinction 
is clear and important, so far as class terms 
or common nouns are concerned. Sve MEAN- 


ING, and SIGNIFICATIVE. (R.A.) 

Conscience [Lat. con- + scientia, know- 
ledge]: Ger. Gewissen ; Fr. conscience (con- 
sciousness, for conscience morale); Ital. 
coscienza. The consciousness of moral worth 
or its opposite as manifested in character or 
conduct, together with the consciousness of 
personal obligation to act in accordance with 
morality and the consciousness of merit or 
guilt in acting. More precisely defined as 
the recognition by the individual of the 
moral value of character or conduct, or the 
recognition of the ultimate moral laws or 
principles upon which moral judgments con- 
cerning character or conduct rest, together 
with the attendant consciousness of personal 
obligation and of merit or guilt. 

The term conscience, like its Greek equiva- 
lent ovveldnois, and Latin equivalent con- 
scientia, means literally ‘knowledge with’; 
but it has a specifically ethical significance 
which the Greek and Latin terms only gradu- 
ally acquired. The French term conscience, 
though also used as an equivalent of the 
English ‘conscience, commonly means simply 
‘ consciousness.’ In the New Testament the 
term ovveidnois is frequently used in the 
ethical sense, i. e. not merely for ‘ conscious- 
ness of one’s own state or acts,’ but for ‘ con- 
sciousness of their moral worth or value.’ 

But the term is not used as a technical 
term of ethics by the classical philosophers. 
In Aristotle's Hthics the conception which 
approaches most nearly to the modern Euglish 
use of ‘conscience’ is póvnois, often trans- 
lated ‘prudence, but usually, in the Ethics, 
more nearly equivalent to ‘moral insight.’ 
It was in connection with the greater stiess 
laid, especially by the Stoic philosophers, upon 
the rational nature of moral law that special 
prominence came to be attached to the sub- 
jective witness to morality in the individual's 
consciousness. Thus the self-dependent Wise 
Man of the Stoics is distinguished by a con- 
sciousness of his rational and moral worth. 
But his consciousness of the moral law is 
designated simply as reason, or the ruling 
part of the soul. The elaboration of the 
doctrine of conscience is due to the scholastic 
writers, who made dominant in their ethics 


the conception of moral laws as laws of God 
revealed by him in the soul of man, for the 
regulation of human conduct. Two character- 
isties distinguished the scholastic doctrine of 
conscience. In the first place, a distinction 
was drawn between (a) the consciousness of 
the universally binding rules of conduct, to 
which the name SyNnDERESIS (q. v.) was 
given; and (b) the relation to this general 
rule of the particular case: the latter being 
called specifically conscientia. This distino- 
tion is, in essence, adopted by leading modern 
moralists of the Intuitional school. But the 
terminology is changed. The term syn- 
deresis has fallen out of use; and the term 
conscience includes (if it is not always re- 
stricted to) the consciousness of the universal 
law or laws of morality, while the term 
‘moral judgment’ is sometimes used for the 
application of the general rule to the particular 
case. In the second place, conscience was 
interpreted as an intellectual power. The 
moral quality of an action was said to be 
recognized by subsuming the act under the 
general rule formulated by conscience. In 
this way rules of conduct came to be systema- 
tized after a juridical pattern. Actions 
(whether real or possible) were classified and 
referred to their appropriate principles or 
moral rules. In carrying out this systema- 
tization difficulties arose as to the rules under 
which certain actions should be subsumed ; 
and thus conflicts of opinion were brought to 
light concerning the moral worth of such 
actions. These came to be known as ‘cases 
of conscience’ The difficulty of applying the 
formal principles to the details of conduct, and 
the differences of moral judgment which arose 
in this way, gave rise to the science of 
Casuistey (q. ¥.). 

Both the above characteristics may be traced 
in the view of conscience held by the writers 
described by Sidgwick (Meth. of Eth, I. 
viii. 3) as dogmatic intuitionists. But the 
doctrine of conscience elaborated by the 
English moralists has a different origin. 
Adam Smith remarks (Mor. Sent, VIL 
iii. 3) that ‘the word conscience does not 
immediately denote any moral faculty by 
which we approve or disapprove. Conscience 
supports, indeed, the existence of some such 
faculty, and properly signifies our conscious- 
ness of having acted agreeably or contrary to 
its directions ’™— a statement which harmonizes 
with the forgotten scholastic usage. Ip 
Hobbes, and even in Shaftesbury, the word 
cannot be said to have been used as a technical 
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term; and it is noticeable that, when used, it 
has commonly (if not always) the signification 
of a consciousness of wrong-doing, not of right 
(cf. Shaftesbury, Jnguiry, II. ii. 1). But it 
was through the prominence given by Shaftes- 
bury to the ‘moral sense’ that the doctrine 
of conscience, as held by the Euglish moralists, 
arose. This doctrine was first elaborated by 
Butler, According to him, conscience does 
not, of itself and immediately, tend to action : 
it is the ‘principle in man by which he 
approves or disapproves his heart, temper, 
and actions’; ‘to preside and govern, from 
the very economy and constitution of man, 
belong to it;’ and it is from this supremacy 
of conscience that we get the idea of human 
nature as a system or constitution—and a con- 
stitution adapted to virtue. 

In two respects at least Butler’s account is 
imperfect : as regards the relation of the sub- 
jective principle, called conscience, to the objec- 
tive moral law, and as regards the constitution 
of the principle itself. In the first respect 
Butler asserts strongly (though not quite 
uniformly, when he speaks of its relation to 
self-love) the supremacy of conscience— 
assuming, therefore, that the individual con- 
science is in harmony with objective moral 
law: ‘he hath the rule of right within, what 
is wanting is only that he honestly attend 
to it.’ 

A negative answer would thus seem to be 
required to the question of the schools: ‘can 
conscience be educated?’ This negative 
answer is expressly given by Kant (Werke, 
ed. Hartenstein, vii. 204 ; Abbot's trans., 310), 
although he allows that ‘it is possible to err 
in the judgment whether something is a duty 
or not’; conscience being thus distinguished 
from particular moral judgments and identified 
with the ultimate principle of Pracrican 
Reason (q.v.). Subsequent ethical analysis 
has been ly occupied with the endeavour 
to bring out in detail the relation of this 
inner response of conscience to the external 
order of the social environment. Hence the 
attempts to trace the gradual evolution of 
conscience, made by J. 5. Mill, A. Bain, H. 
Spencer, and many others. From this point 
of view conscience is held (with many differ- 
ences in detail) to be a social consciousness 

ually built up in the individual d the 
influence of his environment: the specifically 
moral element entering, ing to Spencer, 
when a less evolved feeling is controlled by 
a more evolved feeling. 


This psychological view is accompanied by 


tics) : 


a modification of the doctrine to which Butler 
tended concerning the rational constitution of 
conscience. The rational or reflective element, 
it is held, comes last in the synthesis. Itis 
preceded by an emotional and active response 
to surrounding conditions, exhibiting itself in 
a variety of moral and quasi-moral sentiments, 
only at a later stage rounded off and reduced 
to a formula by intellectual reflection. 
account succeeds in giving an explanation of 
the historical and individual divergences of 


This 


‘conscientious judgments’; it needs to be 


supplemented in order to explain the uni- 
versal authority claimed by conscience—what 


Butler called its ‘supremacy.’ The social 
influence which determines the development 


of conscience almost entirely in its earlier 


stages is itself transcended in the rational or 
self-conscious organization of the moral life; 
so that conscience becomes not merely a social 
self, but an ideal self. 

Literature: Joser Butter, Sermons, and 
Diss. on Virtue; J. S. Mixu, Utilitarianism, 


chap. iii; A. Bain, Emotions (3rd ed.), 285 f; 


H. Spencer, Prine. of Eth., Pt. I (‘Data’), 


chap. vii; T. H. GREEN, Proleg. to Eth, 


Bk. IV. chap. ii; Ersexmaus, Wesen und 
Entstehung des Gewissens. Also literature 
cited under Erutcs. (W.R.8.) 

Conscious Illusion Theory (in aesthe- 
see ART AND ART 'lHEORIES, and 
SEMBLANCE. 

Consciousness: Ger. Bewusstsein; Fr. 
conscience; ltal. coscienza, The distinctive 
7 ga of whatever may be culled mental 

e. 

‘Tt is the point of division between mind 
and not mind’ (Baldwin, Zlements of Psychol., 
57). Wherever there is not total unconscious- 
ness, in the sense in which we attribute un- 
consciousness to a table or a log of wood, 
the existence of some form of mind we 
denote by the word consciousness, ‘ What- 
ever we are when we are awake, as contrasted 
with what we are when we sink into a pro- 
found and dreamless sleep, that it is to be 
conscious. What we are less and less, as we 
sink gradually down into dreamless sleep, or 
as we swoon slowly away; und what we are 
more and more, as the noise of the crowd out- 
side tardily arouses us from our after-dinner 
nap, or as we come out of the midnight of 
the typhoid fever crisis,’ that is conscious- 
ness (add, Psychol., Desorip. and Explan., 
3 


‘he Fnglish. psych 
the earli ish logists the 
word signifies the mind's direct par a of 


CONSCIOUSNESS OF KIND — CONSENT 


(1898). The phenomenon, though not called 
by this name, was recognized by Aristotle, 
Nic. Eth., Bk. VIL. chap.ii; Dante, Z? Convito, 
Treatise lII, chap. i; Spinoza, Ethics, Part 
III, props. xxvii, xxxiii, xlvi, lix, def. xviii; 
Spencer, Prine. of Psychol., § 504; Baldwin, 
Handb. of Psychol., Feeling and Will (1891), 
193, and Socal and Eth. Interpret. oe 
chap. xii and App. D. Spinoza’s propositions 
are particularly clear. 

Literature: titles cited above. See also 
Socran Consciousness, and Socrus. (F.H.G.) 
Actions und Movements 


its own states and processes. Thus Locke : 
‘ Consciousness is the perception of what passes 
in a man’s own mind’ (#ssay, Bk. II. chap. i. 
19); Reid: ‘ That immediate knowledge which 
we have of all the present operations of our 
mind’ (Works, Hamilton’s ed. i. 222). The 
wider usage which is now generally adopted is 
due to the Associationist School. 

Literature: Baty, Appendix to Emotions 
and Will; Hasmzron, Metaphysics, Lects. 
ix, xi-xiii; Srowarr, Logic (Eng. trans.), ii. 
130-4; Wonprt, Grundriss, 238; BENEKE, 
Die neue Psychol., 171-206; Lewes, Physical] Consensual 
Basis of Mind, 353 ff. (G.F.8., J.M.B.) | [Lat. consensus, agreement]: Ger. (2) Mitbewe- 

Consciousness of Kind: Ger. (1) Artsinn| gung ; Fr. (2) mouvements associés, syncinésie 
or Arthewusstsein (suggested. Analogies: Art- | (B.3.); Ital. (2) movimenti consentanet, (1) In 
begriff in logic, der Art Leute, Leute aller Art psychology: reflex aud instinctive actions 
(3.M.B.), Galtumgsbewusstsein (Bartl)), (2) Be- | which are stimulated by clearly couscious 
wusstsein der Gleichheit; Fr. (1) conscience | sensations. In this sense there are no exact 
de classe (3.M.B.), esprit de corps, (2) conscience | foreign equivalents in use; those given for 
de similitude; Ital. (1) coscienza di classe | SENSORIMOTOR are nearest. 

(s.M.B.), spirito di corpo, (2) coscienza della (2) In physiology: involuntary movements 
similitudine (della rassomiglianza). (1) Con- 


correlated with or accompanying a volun- 
sciousness of self, however vague, as having | tary movement. See ACCOMPANYING MOVE- 
something in common with another. 


MENTS. 
This definition is preferred to that below 


(1) Used by Carpenter (Ment. Physiol., 
(2), inasmuch as it does not attempt detailed | 82 f.), who contrasts such actions, as to their 
analysis of this form of Soctan CONSCIOUS- 


seat in the nervous system (above the spinal 
Ess (q.v.). See also Soctus. The French| cord but beneath the cerebrum), with the 
term esprit de corps has been used in the| spinal reflexes. Shadworth Hodgson (Met. of 
three languages for the phenomenon in this | Lxperience, iii. 134, iv. 150) uses the term 
broad sense, but with emphasis on the side of | in the wider sense, although quoting Car- 
action, and on some special bond of union; so| penter, of actions which are themselves clearly 
that it is well to have a recognized English | known, and whose end is foreseen, but which 
equivalent. This definition, moreover, is not | involve no inhibition, effort, or volition (largely 
incompatible with the second (2), since it| Hartley's ‘secondarily automatic’ actions), 
leaves to further discussion the various psy- 


That is, Hodgson seems to include idio- 
chological factors involved, and permits dis- 


motor’ actions, while Carpenter uses ‘ sensori- 
agreement in regard to them. The French 
and German equivalents (2 recommended 


motor’ as equivalent to consensual. Cf. Con- 
scious Reflex under REFLEX. As these latter 
by F.H.G. seem psychologically ambiguous | terms are more exact, ‘ consensual’ is not 
and unavailable, for each of them is equiva- needed, The Latin form consensus was early 
lent to ‘consciousness of resemblance,’ which | used for the union or ‘harmony’ of parts of 
means quite another thing in current discus- 
sion, (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 


the animal organism: cf. Baumerus, De con- 
sensu partium humani corporis (Amstelodami, 
(2) A complex state of mind combining (a) 
organic sympathy, (b) perception of resem- 


1556). (3.M.B.) 

Consensus gentium [Lat.]. Universal 

blances and classification, (¢) reflective sym- | consent, common consent, or catholicity, con- 

pathy, (d) affection, (e) desire for recognition | sidered a proof or test of certain principles. 

and for affection or sympathy; and awakened | See Tests or TRUTH. 4 (J.M.B.) 

by the presence or the thought of an individual| Consent (Lat. con- + sentire, to feel]: 

who, in important respects, resembles one- | Ger. Linwilligung ; Fr, consentement ; Ital. 

f. consenso. The volition to allow pomathing 
Introduced by Giddings (Prine. of Sociol, |to take place. 1 consent to an action ; 

1896), and by him made the fundamental |assent to a proposition: s distinction in- 

goes of sociology. More fally analysed, 


volving that between belief and will. Cf. 
ribed, and applied in Elements of Sociol. | BELIEF. (G.F.8.-J.M.B.) 
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Consentience [ Lat. con-+ sentire, to feel]: 


Ger. Gesammtempfindung, niedriges Ichgefiihl ; 
Fr. sentiment du mot primitif ou organique ; 

_ Ital. sentimento fondamentale dell’ io organico. 
The felt unity of consciousness considered as 
arising on tle basis of sensation, apart from 
all intellectual processes. 

Mivart speaks of consentience as ‘a feeling 
resulting from the unobserved synthesis of 
our sensations’ (Proc. Zool. Soc., London, 
1884, 463; quoted in Century Dict.), and as 
an ‘unintellectual sense of self’ The term 
was also used by Lewes, but is not in general 
use. It might conveniently be adopted, seeing 
that it denotes the condition of unity of which 
other writers describe particular phases by 
such phrases (q.v.) as ‘ Anoetic Unity of Con- 
sciousness’ (; tout), ‘Passive consciousness,’ 
‘Passivity ’ of consciousness (Bradley, Baldwin), 
‘Consensual’ (Carpenter, 8. Hodgson), ‘ Or- 
ganic Self’ (Ribot, Mackensie). (J.M.B., G.¥.8.) 

Consequence [Lat. con- + sequere, to fol- 
low]: Ger. (nothwendige) Folge; Fr. consé- 
quence; Ital. A general term 
for different forms of conditioning or re- 
sulting. See CAusE AnD Errxcr, and Con- 
SEQUENCE (logical). It is contrasted with 
sequence, in that it includes the idea of 
necessary connection, which the latter does 
not. We speak of a ‘mere sequence’ which 
is not a consequence. Of. also FORCE AND 
CONDITION. (J.M.B.) 

Consequence (in ethics). The results of 
an action, so far as they are distinguishable 
from the action itself. 

The line between an action and its conse- 
quences can only be drawn in a more or less 
arbitrary way. The clearest distinction might 
seem to be to limit the term consequences 
to those results which are not foreseen or 
intended by the agent; but this definition is 
excluded by the familiar usage of the term, 
especially by Utilitarian writers. One set of 
consequences can be with tolerable clearness 
dist.nguished in (though hardly from) the 
action: namely, its effects upon the feelings 
of other conscious persons. The Utilitarian 
morality, inasmuch as it makes the worth of 
conduct depend upon its effects, is frequently 
called a ‘morality of consequences.’ In this 
sense the term is used by Bentham. ‘The 
general tendency of an act is more or less 
pernicious according to the sum-total of its 
consequences. . .. Among the consequences of 
an act... such only, by one who views them 
in the capacity of a legislator, can be said to 
be material, as either consist of pain or plea- 


sure, or have an; influence in the production 
of pain or pleasure.’ See Bentham, Princ. of 
Mor. and Legisl., chap. vii. (W.R.S.) 

Consequent and Consequence (logical): 
Ger. loyische Folye, Consequenz; Fr. consé- 
quent; Ital. conseguente. A relative term, 
designating a judgment, the context of which 
is asserted to hold good, as following from 
the assumption that the context asserted in 
another judgment, called relatively the ANTE- 
CEDENT (q.v.), holds good. To the relation 
between propositions, so connected that the 
position of the one carries with it the position 
of another, the abstract name Consequence 
may be given, and evideutly the abstract name 
may be used in application to all cases in 
which the truth of one judgment is asserted 
on supposal of the truth of one or more other 
judgments. 

On the term consequentia and the scholastic 
elaboration of the doctrine connected with it, 
see Prantl, Gesch. d. Logik, iii. 137 ff. (B.A.) 

Conservation (in psychology) | Lat. con- + 
servare, to keep]: Ger. Erhaltwngsvermigen ; 
Fr. conservation ; Ital. conservazione dei ricordi. 
An older term for what is now called RETEN- 
TION (q. v.). 

Used to describe the group of functions by 
which mental experiences are ‘conserved.’ 
Hamilton (Lects. on Met., xxx) treats of 
the ‘Conservative or Retentive Faculty’ as 
‘Memory proper’ (see his learned notes on 
earlier usage). Cf. Rabier, Leçons de Psychol., 
chap. xiv. The term retention is now used 
by most psychologists; the abstract form 
retentiveness (Bain) being also available and 
convenient. (J.M.B.) 

Conservation of Energy or Conserva- 
tion of Force: Ger. Hr/aliung der Kraft 
(der Energie); Fr. conservation des forces (de 
l'énergie); Ital. conservazione delle forze (dell’ 
energia). The general law that, in a system 
of bodies neither acted upon by, nor acting 
upon, anything outside of itself, the total 
energy of the system remains invariuble, only 
changing from one form into another. See 
ENERGY. 

The system of bodies under consideration 
may be a swinging pendulum, the whole 
earth with everything on it, the solar system, 
or the entire universe. It should be said 
thut no system of bodies less than the 
entire universe can be wholly isolated from 
outside action, because, do what we will, heat 
will be conducted or radiated away. The 
most we can do is to make the amount of 
heat received equal to that radiated, and then 
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the law will hold. Intimaffons of this law 
are to be found very early. It first attained 
the dignity of a scieutitic doctrine through 
the investigations of Meyer (1842) and Joule 
(1843). (8.N.—H.B.F.) 
Literature: discussed from a philosophical 
gs of view by Srencen, First Princ.; 
oTzE, Metaphysics; Wuxpr, Syst. d. 
Philos.; Warp, Naturalism and Agnosti- 
cism, ii. (5-M.B.) 
Conservatism: Ger. Conservatismus ; Fr. 
conservatisme; Ital. conservatismo, (1) The 
strong love of what is old, customary, 
and familiar, in opinion, social life and or- 
ganization, religion, morals, &e. (2) In socio- 
logy: habitual opposition to change in social 
institutions, usages, or manners, 
* We scruple not to express the belief that 
a truer spirit of conservatism, as to every- 
thing good in the principles and professed 
objects of our old institutions, lives in many 
who are determined enemies of those institu- 
tions in their present state, than in most of 
those who are themselves conservatives ’ (J. 8. 
Mill, Dissertations and Discussions, i. 202). 
See LIBERALISM. 
Literature: see under SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
and Socronoey. (F.H.G., J.M.B.) 
Consideration (in law) [Lat. considera- 
tio]: Ger. Gegenleistung; Fr. cause; Ital. 
considerazione. The material cause of an 
obligatory contract; that which a promiser 
considers, and the law admits to be, a sufficient 
equivalent for what he promises to do or 
forbear. The law requires it to have some 
value, but it need not be an adequate compen- 
sation, K 
Its legal value is measured by the detri- 
ment which it works to the promisee. See 
Smith on Right and Law, § 184. Natural 
love and affection is a sufficient consideration 
to make an executed gift of land, by deed, fully 
effectual, and is termed a ‘good’ considera- 
tion, Under most governments certain legal 
forms may supply the want of a considera- 
tion. By the common law, such an effect is 
produced by executing a contract under seal. 
The obligation of a contract, in early society, 
comes from its form. A consideration is not 
admitted to be sufficient to support a contract 
to be performed in the future, until a some- 
what advanced stage of civilization. 
Literature: Marne, Ancient Law; Hormrs, 
The Common Law, sects. 7, 8. (S.E.B.) 
Consistency (topical) [Lat. con- + stare, 
to stand]: Ger. Uebereinstimmung, Folge- 
richtigheit; Fr. consistance; Ital. congruenza. 


CONSTITUTION 


A relative term, applicable to a series or group 
of connected propositions, and expressing the 
fact that their connection conforms to the 
general logical laws of inference. It implies 
more than compoasibility, and it is evidently 
one condition, at least, of truth, The logic 
of consistency, or Formal Logic, is a state 
ment of the general rules to which a group or 
series of propositions must conform, if it is 
to secure the first and simplest condition of 
truth, (R.A) 

Consonance [Lat. con- + sonare, to 
sound]: Ger. Consonanz; Fr. consonance ; 
Ital. accordi consonanti. The relative unitari- 
ness or diversity of the total impression pro- 
duced by a compound tone or chord is called 
respectively Consonance or Dissonance. They 
are popularly distinguished as being pleasant 
and unpleasant. (0.L.F.-J.M.B.) 

The Terit (q. v.) allowed by the laws 
of musical harmony are of three kinds: perfect 
consonances, imperfect consonances, and dis- 
sonances. Perfectly consonant are octave 
(1:2), fifth (2:3), and fourth (3:4); im- 
perfectly consonant, major third (4 : 5), minor 
third (5 : 6), major sixth (3 : 5), minor sixth 
(5:8); all the rest are dissonant. 

Consonance and dissonance have been ex- 
plained : (1) by an unconscious apprehension 
of, and conscious satisfaction and dissatisfac- 
tion with, simple and complex vibration ratios 

Lipps) ; (2) by presence or absence of Bears 
q. v.) (Helmholtz); (3) by degree of direct 
tone relationship (Wundt); (4) by degree of 
fusion of constituent tones (Stumpf, Kiilpe). 

Literature: Srumrr, Tonpsychologie, ii. 231 f; 
Beitr. z. Ak. u. Musikwiss.; KULPE, Outlines 
of Psychol., 304; Wunopr, Physiol. Psychol. 
(4th ed.), ii. 71; HeLmmoLTZ, Sensations of 
Tone, 226; Lipps, Grundthatsachen d. Seelen- 
lebens, 269 f.; Psych. Stud. (1885), 92; 
Zeitsch. f. Psychol., xix. 1; Sanrorn, Course 
in Exper. Psychol., expts. 83, 93,94. (B.B.7.) 

Consonant (vocal): see ALPHABET, and 
PHONETIO. 

Constant Error: Ger. konstanter Fehler; 
Fr. erreur constante; Ital. errore costante. See 
ERRORS OF OBSERVATION. 

Constant Quantity: see VARIABLE. 

Constant Return: see INCREASING 
RETURN. 

Constituent Society: see Socioxoey. 

Constitution [Lat. constituere, to estab- 
lish]: Ger. Constitution; Fr. constitution; 
Ital. costituzione. The entire group of deter- 
mining factors of a thing in so fur as they 
ure internal or organic to it. Cf. ORGANISM 
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The limiting cases are illustrated (1) in 
biology, in that a new-born organism is said 
to inherit its entire constitution, and (2) in 
e.g. a drove of sheep, herded by dogs, which 
has no constitution at all. The conception is 
illustrated also in theories of knowledge which 
distinguish principles that are ‘ constitutive’ 
from those that are ‘regulative.’ The new- 
born organism inherits its constitutive prin- 
ciples, but adds regulative ones when it comes 
into contact with an environment; the flock 
of sheep has in the dogs its regulative prin- 
ciples, but gets a constitutive one as soon as 
the individual sheep begin to follow the bell- 
wether. In various sorts of ORGANIZATION 
(q.v.) the regulative is emphasized, while in 
a true organism it is the constitutive. Cf. 
the remarks made under Force anp Cow- 
DITION. (J.M.B.) 

Constitution (in law): Ger. Staatsverfas- 
sung, Staatsgrundgesetz, Grundverfassung ; Fr. 
constitution; Ital. costituzione. The funda- 
mental and supreme law, or laws and institu- 
tions, constituting the rule of organization 
and government of some particular association 
of persons; e.g. a state, or kingdom, or a 
private society. It may be written or un- 
written; arranged in systematic form, as in 
the American plan, or made up of certain 
historic documents and national usages and 
traditions, as in the case of Great Britain. 
The term is also used, with less accuracy, to 
signify the terms of association by which a 
confederacy of sovereign powers is estab- 
lished. 

In Roman law, a constitutio was that 
which the emperor had constituted by a 
decree, edict, or epistle; also an interlocutory 
praetorian edict (Gaius, i. 5). 

The constitution of the United States is the 
supreme law of the land, aud overrides any Act 
of Congress, treaty, state constitution, or state 
statute, which is in conflict with it, but only 
to the extent of such conflict. Each of the 
United States has a constitution of its 
own. 

The cflice of a written constitution cannot 
pupe be extended beyond drawing the out- 
ines of the government, and laying down the 
main rules of administration. ‘A constitu- 
tion, to contain an accurate detail of all the 
subdivisions of which its great powers will 
admit, aud of all the means by which they 
may be carried into execution, would partake 
of the prolixity of a legal code, and could 
scarcely be embraced by the human mind. 
It would probably never be understood by the 


public. Its nature, therefore, requires that 
only its great outlines should be marked, its 
important objects designated, and the minor 
ingredients which compose those objects be 
deduced from the nature of the objects them- 
selves. See McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 
Wheaton’s United States Reports, 316. 

The first written constitution in history is 
that adopted by the planters of Connecticut 
in 1639. They did not, however, possess, and 
hardly claimed, political independence, The 
first written constitution framed for them- 
selves by a people asserting their own 
sovereignty was that of the state of Virginia, 
adopted June 29, 1776. (S.E.B.) 

iterature; Pomeroy, Constitutional Law, 
Instructions (1875); ScHounmr, Constitu- 
tional Studies (1897); Burouss, Polit. Sci. 
and Constitutional Law (1890); S.E. BALDWIN, 
Mod. Polit. Instit., chaps. i and iv (1898); 
Gnetst, Hist. of the English Constitution 
(Eng. trans.) (1886) ; Tucker, The Constitu- 
tion of the United States : a critical Discussion 
of its Genesis, Development, and Interpreta- 
tion, i. chaps. iv and v (1899); TAMBARO, 
Le Relazioni fra la Costituzione e |’Amminis- 
trazione (1898). 

Constitutional Law: Ger. Staatsrecht ; 
Fr. droit public, loi constitutionnelle, loi 
organique (a law of a constitutional nature) ; 
Ital. diritto costituzionale. The law pre- 
scribed for a political society by its organic 
constitution : the law applicable to questions 
of coustitutional right and duty. 

In Great Britain the constitution is made 
up of certain historic usages, traditions, and 
documents; of the latter, Magna Charta, the 
Petition of Right assented to by Charles I, 
and the Bill of Rights of 1688, being the 
chief. It can virtually be altered by Act of 
Parliament. In the United States, constitu- 
tional law is derived from the written con- 
stitutions of the several states, and of the 
United States ; and their provisions can only 
be altered by coustitutional amendments, 
adopted in the manuer provided in each con- 
stitution for itself, or by a constitutional con- 
vention, duly called, in which the whole people 
are represented by their delegates, ‘ Con- 
stitutional law, in the form which it has taken 
in the United States, is an American graft on 
Euglish jurisprudence. Ita principles and 
rules are mainly the work of the present (19th) 
ceutury. ‘They rest on the fundamental com 
ception of u supreme law, expressed in written 
form, in accordance with which all private 
tights must be determined, and all public 
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authority administered’ (State v. Main, 69 
Connecticut Reports). 

The construction of every written document 
is a matter for the judges, not for the jury, 
in the trial of a cause. That of a constitution, 
therefore, always presents a judicial question, 
and as no statute can be valid if in conflict 
with the constitution, it is in the power of the 
judiciary to refuse to enforce or respect any 
statute which is contrary to the constitution, 
as they construe it. 

Some of the Presidents of the United States 
have asserted that, so far as their official duty 
is concerned, they have a right to construe 
the constitution of the United States for 
themselves, with no regard to any construc- 
tion which the Supreme Court of the United 
States may have placed upon it, except such 
as the reasoning of the court may demand. 
This doctrine is most explicitly set forth in 
President Jackson’s Veto Message, on the 
occasion of the passage of the Bill to re-charter 
the United States Bank, in 1832. 

Judges will not decide that a statute is un- 
constitutional, unless the case is plain, 

The conception of a law restraining the 
legislature, and capable of enforcement by 
executive or judicial officers, in contravention 
of an act of legislation, is essentially an 
American one. Constitutional law can only 
exist in a state where the powers of sovereignty 
are divided between different departments, 
each possessing a certain independence of the 
others. (8.E.B.) 

Literature: BLACKSTONE, Commentaries on 
the Law of England, i. chap. ii; PoLLOCK, 
First Book of Jurisprulence, Part II. chap. 
iii; Ross, Cours de Droit Constitutionnel 
(1866) ; CooLey, Constitutional Limitations 
(1890); Coxm, Judicial Power and Uncon- 
stitutional Legislature (1893) ; DICEY, Law of 
the Constitution (1889); THAYER, Cases in 
Constitutional Law, i. chap. i. (1894). 

Constraint: see RESTRAINT AND CON- 
BTRAINT. 

Constraint (social): Ger. Zwang; Fr. 
contrainte; Ital. coercizione. The direct com- 
pelling influence of one personality or of the 
social environment upon another personality, 
considered as a source, or the only source, of 
SOCIAL ORGANIZATION (q. V). 

The constraint theory is usually traced to 
Hegel's ‘master and slave’ doctrine. Its 
principal and ablest advocate is Durkheim. 

Literature; HEGEL, Encyclopiidie, Part Til. 
§§ 431-3 (Philosophy of Mind, „Wallace's 
trans, 55 £); DurłkmEm, De la division du 


travail social, and Le Suicide; BARTH 
(erino); Die Philos. d. Gesch., i. 289 ff.; 
ALDWIN (critical), Social and Eth. Inter-. 
(J.M.B.) 


pret., § 317. ; 
Construct [Lat. construere, to heap up]: 
no foreign equivalents in use. A word 
used by Lloyd Morgan (Animal A and 
Intelligence) to indicate the fact that in 
the familiar objects of experience the mind 
supplements what is directly presented to 
sense by the addition of representative ele- 
ments integrated therewith through associa- 
tion; such a product is called a Construct 
When for example a man sees a sheep 
on a distant slope of down, the word sheep 
stands for a construct formed through the 
suggestive force of a retinal stimulus under 
certain given circumstances. The word was 
not proposed as a technical term, but was 


used for purposes of exposition. (0.11.M.) 
Constructive Imagination: see Ima- 
GINATION. 


Constructiveness: Ger. productive or 
schöpferische Thatigheit ; Fr. fonction construc- 
tive ow créatrice; Ital. funzione costruttrice, 
facultà di costruzione (mentale), Mental 
constructiveness exists if, and so far as, 
the ideas and conceptions which enter into 
a train of thought become systematically 
modified or newly combined in the process of 
thinking. (G.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

Consumer [Lat. con- + sumere, to take]: 
Ger. Consument; Fr. consommateur; Ital. 
consumatore. Man in his capacity as a re- 
cipient of the services of others. Cf. the 
second of the definitions of CONSUMPTION. 

There is no class of consumers to be sharply 
distinguished in extenso from a correspond- 
ing class of producers. Nearly all men are 
producers and consumers by turns; but so 
many economic events affect men, in their 
capacity as consumers, in a different manner 
from that in which they affect their capacity as 
producers, that it is often convenient to make 
an abstraction of the former relation, and study 
a group of men in this light solely. Such study 
is ially needed in dealing with problems 
of practical economics, many of which have 
suffered from a neglect of this aspect. (A.T.H.) 

Consumer’s Rent: the English term is 
generally used in the other languages without 
translation. The excess of the price which a 
person would be willing to pay for a thing, 
rather than go without it, over that which he 
actually does pay (Marshall). 

It has long been obvious that, if the same 
article 1epresents different costs of production 
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to different sellers, those who can produce 
more cheaply will enjoy a gain corresponding 
to their advantage over their competitors. 
This gain, so far as it is due to advantage of 
location, was recognized by Ricardo under the 
name of economic rent; and the Ricardian 
conception was extended by Mangoldt, and by 
Walker,to cover the results of other advantages 
besides those of location. But it was reserved 
for Marshall to emphasize the fact that the 
same article may represent different degrees 
of utility to different buyers; and that those 
who consume with greater pleasure or ad- 
vantage enjoy a gain in utility as consumers, 
which bears a striking analogy to the saving 
in cost to certain producers. Marshall there- 
fore extended the term rent to cover con- 
sumer’s gains of this kind. It may be doubted 
whether the extension is a wise one. Rent 
represents differences in expense of production 
rather than in cost of production; and utility, 
which is in some sense the converse of cost, 
is in no sense the converse of expense. Con- 
sumer’s Gain or Surplus seems a better term 
than Consumer's Rent (and is also used by 
Marshall). (A.T.H.) 

Consumption: Ger. Consumption; Fr. 
consommation; Ital. consumo. The destruction, 
wholly or in part, of any portion of wealth 
(Malthus). 

Consumption may be regarded as negative 
production. Just as man can produce only 
utilities, so he can consume nothing more, 
He can produce services and other imma- 
terial products, and he can consume them 
(Marshall), 

The study of consumption of wealth is 
much more recent and less developed than the 
study of production. It dates from Malthus 
as a beginner ; it was somewhat developed by 
the French economists in the early part of the 
roth century ; but its modern scientific form 
was first indicated by Gossen (1854) and 
Jevons (1871). In its theoretical aspects, it 
has been carefully studied by the Austrian 
school of economists (Menger, Wieser), and by 
Clark; its practical bearings have been de- 
veloped by Marshall, Smart, and Patten. It 
is not fully settled whether the application of 
the term should be confined to material goods, 
as in the first of the definitions given, or ex- 
tended to things immaterial, as in the second, 
Modern practice tends towards the latter 
usage, 

Literature: Manswaun, Princ. of Econ., 
Bk. ILL. (A.T.H.) 

Contact Sensation [Lat. contactus, from 


con- + tangere, to touch]: Ger. Berührungs- 
empfindung; Fr. sensation de contact; Ital. 
sensazione di contatto. A sensation made up 

robably (Dessoir) of Toucm SENSATION 
Cee, and PRESSURE SENSATION (q. v.). 

Literature: Dessorr, Du Bois-Reymond’s 
Arch. (1892); Sanrorp, Course in Exper. 
Psychol., expt. 22; SERGI, Psychol. physiol. 
(1888), 82. (3.M.B.) 

Contagion (social and mental) [Lat. 
con- + tangere, to touch]: Ger. (sociale und 
psychische) Ansteckung ; Fr. contagion (sociale 
et mentale); Ital. contagio (sociale e psichico). 
(1) In sociology: the imitative repetition of 
mental states, generally of impulsive or emo- 
tional sorts, from person to person, when 
exhibited on a large scale. While contagion 
thus understood is a social phenomenon of 
mimetic RESEMBLANOE (q. v.), the marks by 
which it may be more closely defined must be 
taken from psychology. 

(2) In psychology : a form of imitative sug- 
gestion; a point of view which explains the 
character of being widespread which is essen- 
tial to contagion considered as a sociological 
fact (see above). Both meanings are bused on 
the pathological analogy of the contagion of 
disease. 

Literature: see under Crown, Socrau 
Psycuo.oey, SUGGESTION; also the manuals 
of mental pathology; VierKanpt, Die 
psychische Ansteckung, in Naturvilker und 
Culturvölker, 89. (J.M.B.-G.F.8.) 

(3) In psychiatry: a form of immediate 
imitation of delusions, erroneous conceptions, 
and pathological feelings. Generally this 
contagion is the product of family life, or of 
identical moral and social conditions. (.M.) 

The impulse which develops into contagion 
may be regarded as the common and funda- 
mental impulse of Imrration (q. v.). In its 
lowest form, to which there is also a morbid 
analogue, imitation is mechanical, and consists 
in the blind and unreflective repetition of 
what is presented to the senses. In a more 
developed and less direct form, it is represented 
by the moulding, in greater or less part, of 
one’s actions and beliefs in accordance with the 
actions performed and the beliefs held by those 
among whom we live and move. Amongst 
movements in which mental contagion plays 
a prominent part, some are merely amusing as 
illustrating the vagaries to which the spell of 
contagion renders mankind liable; such as 
the tulipomania of the 17th century, the wild 
speculations of the Mississippi scheme and of 
the South Sea Bubble, and the endless fashions 
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in dress and manners; while others have a 
serious and sad import forthe history of culture. 
The various epidemics of witchcraft, the danc- 
ing mania, the Flagellants, the search for the 
philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life, and 
in part the Crusades, represent instances in 
which it is not always clear what is normal 
and what abnormal, 

On the strictly abnormal side, mental con- 
tagion, as exaggerated imitation, may appear 
in idiocy in the form of a senseless imitation 
of all acts and sounds (see Ecnonarta). It 
appears in persons of a susceptible and neurotic 
temperament, in their tendency to be unduly 
affected by the actions of others, particularly 
actions which present an element of novelty or 
bizarrerie, or involve emotional excitement. 
Religious excitement offers many instances 
of this kind (see Errpemics, mental), while 
the fact that suicides, murders, or any unusual 
forms of crime tend to be imitated is well 
known, Another class of extreme cases are 
those in which distinct insanity is communi- 
cated by contagion. Cases are known in which 
constant association with an insane person 
brings on a similar form of insanity, or in 
which the shock, which arises from witnessing 
insanity in another, produces insanity. Like- 
wise, the simultaneous affection of two or 
more persons—called by the French folie à 
deux—may be cited as instances of contagion, 
acting probably on a predisposed nature. In 
certainmental disorders, particularly HYSTERIA 
(q. v.), morbid contagion is a most prominent 
and complicated factor of the disease. 

Literature; arts. Communicated Insanity, 
and Imitation, in Tuke’s Dict. of Psychol. Med. 
(and references there given); also references 
under IMITATION and SUGGESTION; HIRSCH, 
Epidemics of Hysteria, in Pop. Sci. Mo. (1896), 
544; Mackay, Hist. of extraordinary Popular 
Delusions (1852); E. Kroner, Die Folie 
à deux, Allg. Zeitsch. f. Psychiat., xl. 6345 
Annaup, La Folie à deux, &c, Ann. 
Méd.-Psychol. (1893); Proust, Étude sur la 
Folie à deux, Thèse de Paris (1893); BAB- 
cock, Communicated Insanity, Amer. J. of 
Insan., li. 518; Ireraxn, The Blot on the 
Brain (1893), 206, and elsewhere; Sip1s, 
Psychol. of Suggestion (1898), also Century 
Mag. (1896), 849; Leumayn, Abergliube u. 
Zauberei (1898); A. D. Wurte, A Hist. of 
the Warfare of Sci. with Theol. chap. 
xvi, and elsewhere; Ficuier, Les Mystères 
de la Sci.; P. Reonanp, Les maladies épi- 
démiques de l'esprit (1887). CED) 

Also Cu. Féré, La Famille névropathique 


(1894, on predispositions to the same mental 
derangements); H. Manion, La Solidarité 
morale; Larkgue and Faure, La Folie à 
deux, ou Folie communiquée, Ann. Méd.- 
Psychol. (1877) ; Reis, La Folie à deux, ou 
Folie simultanée (1880). On psychic epi- 
demies see Carmem, De la Folie, ii (1856); 
also SIGHELE, Folla delinquente, ‘Delin- 
quenza settaria.’ (L.M.—-E.M.) 

Contemplation [Lat. contemplare, to con- 
template]: Ger. Contemplation; Fr. contem- 
plation; Ital. contemplazione. (1) A state of 
intuition of the divine, or of absorption ix 
one’s own mental life, as in Mysticism (q. v.). 

(2) Used loosely for more or less persistent 
meditation and introspection. In this sense 
the contemplative life is contrasted with the 
active; and certain modes of experience (e.g. 
the aesthetic) are said to be contemplative, as 
not apparently involving conation. _(J.M.B.) 

Content [Lat. contentus, contained]: Ger. 
Inhalt; Fr. matière, contenu; Ital. contenuto. 
(1) Whatever in any way forms part of a 
total consciousness considered in abstraction 
from its form, its relations, and all of its 
implications; or the whole together with its 
constituents, Yet the form or relations, con- 
sidered as a whole, may be a content. 

(2) A constituent of any kind of presented 
whole. 

(3) An object meant or intended by the 
subject (Bradley, Bosanquet). See Invent 
for this meaning, content being reserved for 
sense (1). 

(1) This is a term which has recently come to 
be used to secure a neutral way of referring to 
what is in the mind, without designating its 
elements (whether cognitive, affective, or cona- 
tive), and without iaising the question as to 
the mind’s ultimate relation to the matter and 
to its form. Content may thus be characterized 
as ‘felt,’ ‘presented,’ ‘willed ’ content in this 
case or that. It is convenient, as allowing 
the question as to whether this or that aspect 
of experience is a content or, in some way, 
only an attribute of a content; as in the dis- 
cussion as to whether ‘mental activity’ is a 
content, and, if so of what sort. So also in 
questions of mental functional process or pro- 
cedure (as in argumentation), we may dis- 
tinguish conveniently the presented content 
(argued about), and the process (the arguing), 
going on to ask whether the latter is also 
found in consciousness as a content. The 
utility of the term may also be seen in the 
question as to how changes, development, &c., 
in content are possible. 
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under the term Contrxvum (q. v.) In philo- 
sophy the term uniformity has served in the 
doctrines of UNIFORMITY or NATURE (q. V.) 
and UNIFORMITARIANISM (q. v.) to express this 
meaning. Cf. literary citations in Eisler, 
Wörterb. d. philos. Begriffe, Stetigkeit. (3.M.B.) 

Continuity (in biology) : (1) Of life. The 
doctrine of Brocexesis (q.v.) summed up in 
the dictum, omne vivum e vivo. 

(2) Of cells. The doctrine that every living 
cell is derived from a living cell: omnis cellula 
e cellula (see CELL THEORY). 

(3) Of germ-plusm. The doctrine that any 
cell, or group of cells, capable of developing 
into a complete organism, contains nuclear 
matter directly continuous with that from 
which the organism of which they are the 
products was developed. This doctrine is the 
basis of Weismann’s studies of heredity (Die 
Kontinuität des Keimplasma, 1885; Germ- 
Plasm, 1893), to which it owes much of its 
currency. Cf. Hereprry. Or, more par- 
ticularly, as applied to the germ-cells, the 
doctrine that the germ-plasm in the offspring 
is not formed anew, but derived directly 
through cell-division from the germ-plasm of 
the germ-cells of the parent or parents. 

(C.Lt.M.-E.8.6.) 

(4) Of variation. The doctrine that the sort 
of variation which is effective in producing 
evolution is by small and continued increments 
in the same direction, as opposed to the view 
that it is by sudden well-marked: leaps (so- 
called ‘discontinuous variation,’ on which see 
Bateson, Materials for the Study of Variation, 
1895). Cf. VARIATION. (0.14.M.-J.M.B.) 

Continuity (in geometry): the points of a 
right line constitute an ordinal assemblage 
of points, which is called continuous because 
it possesses the following attributes :— 

(1) Between any two points of the line 
there are other points of the line. 

(2) If all the points of the line are dis- 
tributed in accordance with any given law 
into two assemblages, A and B, so related 
that each point in A lies to the left of every 
point in B, either the assemblage A will 

a last point to the right, or the 
assemblage B a first point to the left. 

In other words, it is not only the case, as 
Aristotle would have said, and as follows 
from (1), that there cannot be both a last 
point, P, in A, limiting A to the opi and & 
first point, Q, in B, distinct from P, gem | 
B to the left; but also that either A or 


(2) There has been a tendency to restrict the 
term content to what is called above presented 
content, i. e. the matter of cognitive and intel- 
lectual processes (Münsterberg), This has 
arisen postibly from the distinction between 
‘revived’ ani! ‘presented’ or ‘original’ con- 
tent, where the revival is understood to be 
intellectual revival, by images. It is advisable, 
however, it would seem, to leave open the 

ssibility that experiences not cognitive may 
be intellectually revived (e.g. ‘felt content’ 
revived as ‘represented content’), and also 
that all sorts of content may be revived 
in other than intellectual (e.g. affective in 
form). (I.M.B.-G.F.8.) 

Literature (rather on topics involving the 
conception of content than on the term itself) : 
Monsrersere, Die Willenshandlung; WARD, 
Encyc. Brit., art. Psychology; Srovr, Analytic 
Psychol., i. 143 f.; BALDWIN, Elements of 
Psychol, Glossary. Also literature under 
Aoriviry ‘mental). (G.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

Contiguity (law of) [Lat. con- +tangere, to 
tonch]: Ger. Gesetz der eriihrungsassociation; 
Fr. loi d'association par contiguité; Ital. legge 
dell associazione di contiguità. This law 
may be stated as follows: when presenta- 
tions, or other associable contents of conscious- 
ness, occur simultaneously or in immediate 
sequence, the corresponding mental disposi- 
tions become associated. Cf. ASSOCIATION 
(of ideas). (G.¥.S., J.M.B.) 

Contingent [Lat. con- + tangere, to touch]: 
Ger. (1) abhängig, (2) zufällig; Fr. contin- 
gent; Ital. contingente. (1) CONDITIONED 
(q.v.). Also (2) synonymous with the adjec- 
tives CHANCE (q. V., first meaning) and for- 
tuitous (see PROBABILITY). 

It is recommended that contingent be con- 
fined to meaning (1), which includes the con- 
ception of chance (second meaning only), as 
defined in the theory of probability, The sub- 
stantives contingence (abstract) and coutin- 
gency are then synonymous with chance in 
its scientific meaning. (J.M.B.) 

Contingent (logical): see Mopariry. 

Continuity [Lat. continuare, to join to- 
gether]: Ger. Continuitdt, Stetigkeit; Fr. 
continuité; Ital. continuità. Relative same- 
ness through a series of changes, stages, or 
positions: in £o far as any of the determining 
conditions of an aspect of reality remain un- 
changed, in so far that aspect is said to be 
continuous. A 

More special cases of the notion of con- 
tinuity in mathematics and biology are given | must have a limiting point, that a definite 
under the following topics, and in psychology | point exists at which the sej ion of the 
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points of the line into the assemblages A and 
B occurs, and at which the line itself is 
separated into two distinct parts. 

Every other ordinal assemblage which 

esses these or analogous attributes is also 
called continuous. Thus the points of a line 
segment, the points of an unbroken curved 
line, the totality of the real numbers, both 
rational and irrational, all constitute con- 
tinuous assemblages. 

The significance of the first attribute is at 
once apparent. It is equivalent to the in- 
finite divisibility of a line segment, which 
Aristotle maintained and Epicurus denied, and 
which Kant made the definition of continuity. 

But this attribute alone is not sufficient 
for continuity. Thus the assemblage of the 
rational numbers—or of those points of 
a right line by which they may be repre- 
sented—possesses it, but is evidently dis- 
continuous. This assemblage does not possess 
the attribute (2). 

Thus since there is no rational number 
whose cube is 2, we may distribute all the 
rational numbers into an assemblage A, con- 
sisting of those whose cubes are less than 2, 
and an assemblage B, consisting of those 
whose cubes are greater than 2. Evidently 
each number in A is less than every number 
in B. But there is no greatest number in A ; 
for when any rational number has been 
assigned whose cube is less than 2, it is 
always possible to find a greater rational 
whose cube is also less than 2. And, in like 
manner, there is no least number in B. 

We obtain an assemblage of numbers which 


dimension—assemblages which are them- 
selves continuous. See Space, and CoN- 
TINUUM. 

Literature: Depexinn, Stetigkeit u. Irra- 
tionale Zalilen ; G. Canror, Grundlagen einer 
allg. Maunichfalt' gkeitslehre. (ELB.F.) 

Continuons Quantity: see CONTINUITY, 
and CONTINUUM. 

Continuum [Lat.]. That which has the 

rty of Continuity (q. v-). 

In psychology the conception of continuum 
has been developed mainly by Ward (Encyc. 
Brit., oth ed., art. Psychology), who main- 
tains that there is in all mental change or 
development a progressive differentiation of 
that which was before less differentiated back 
to a theoretical state, before specific experience, 
in which there was an undifferentiated field ; 
a sensory or presentation continuum, and a 
motor continuum. ‘ Working backward,’ says 
Ward (loc. cit., 35), ‘we are led... to the 
conception of a totum obtectivum, or objective 
continuum, which is gradually differentiated. 
... Actual presentation consists in this con- 
tinuum being differentiated.’ The meaning 
of this position is seen in its opposition to the 
so-called atomistic view represented by Con- 
dillac and the Associationists, which depicts 
mental growth and change as a progressive 
uniting of elements before separate and dis- 
continuous. See Minp-sturr THEORY. The 
conception of a continuum is also extended 
to each of the qualitative sense-fields—an 
anditory, a visual, a touch, a colour, &c. con- 
tinuum, each of them being conceived as 
having a continuous field of its own, not 
possesses the attribute (2), and is therefore | broken in upon by events from other fields— 

within which the presentations of the same 


continuous, only when to the rationals we add i pres } 
the number 4/2 and all other irrational num- quality or class, while differentiated, are never- 


bers; and, in like manner, a continuous theless held together by continuous gradation. 
assemblage of points, when to the points With Ward's view it is interesting to com- 
which represent the rational numbers we add | pare that contained in Cornelius om als 
a point for every irrational number. Enfahrungewissenschaft. Cornelius does not 
This subtle attribute (2) of continuity | "8° the word continuum; but he gives a view 
escaped notice until very recently. It was of mental development essentially analogous 
first brought to light independently in the | to Ward’s, except that he denies reine 
early seventies by G. Cantor and Dedekind. ated a Pama all differentiation wi 
The extension of this analysis of continuity conse x 
to two and three dimensional space is obvious. Literature: Wanp and Yt comer (as = 
Thus the assemblage of all the right lines in | above); James, Princ. of Psychol, 1. chap. 
a plane which pass through one and the same | *2- Saget 
point is ordinal, and possesses attributes Contra-conative: see ÅCTION, and In- 
analogous to (1) and (2). And every point VOLUNTARY. 
of the plane lies on one or other of these Contract (Lat. contractus, from com- + 
trahere, to draw]: Ger. Vertrag ; Fr. contrat; 
Ttal. contratto. (1) A coincident expression 
elements of a continuous assemblage of one| of will by two or more persons, intended by 
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all, or naturally calculated and by some of 
them intended, to alter the legal relations of 
all to each other; an agreement between two 
or more parties to do or not to do a certain 
thing (Sturges v. Crowninshield, 4 Wheaton’s 
U. S. Reports, 117). 

The act of agreeing is the contract; the 
consequent change of relations expresses the 
obligation which proceeds from it. 

(2) A written document executed by the 
contracting parties, setting forth the terms of 
their agreement. 

In the Roman law there could be no con- 
tract without a consequent obligation. An 
obligation was of the essence of every contract. 
Agreements without an obligation, which 
would support an action, were styled con- 
ventions (conventio) or pacts (pactum, pactio). 
They might have a defensive force, in case of 
an action by one of the parties against the 
other. An agreement expressed with certain 
forms, or founded upon certain transactions, 
became a contractus. ‘Sed cum nulla subest 
causa propter conventionem,, hic constat non 
posse constitui obligationem. Igitur nuda 
pactio obligationem non parit, sed parit excep- 
tionem’ (Dig., ii. 14, de Pactis, 7, § 4). Our 
definition of contract corresponds to the Roman 
definition of a convention, and may be com- 

ared with Savigny’s definition of an agreement 
(Vertrag) as ‘the union of several persons in one 
concurrent declaration of will, whereby their 
legal relations are determined.’ In English and 
American law, while a contract not founded 
on a sufficient consideration, unless expressed 
in writing under seal, cannot support an action, 
it is none the less a contract. We recognize 
illegal contracts, and void contracts, as con- 
tracts (cf. Anson, Principles of Contract). Cf. 
CONSIDERATION. (8.E.B.) 
Contract involves not a mere promise (nudum 
ctum), but an obligation at law (igati) 
t involves a relation of free persons. To 
Roman law and to Kant, marriage was a con- 
tract, and to Hobbes and other philosophers 
the union of men in states or even societies 
is founded on contract. See Socar Oox- 
TRACT. Wherever there has been law there 
has been contract, but the present exactness 
of the notion of contract is due to Roman law 
(of nexum, later contractus). Scottish law and 
the Code Napoleon follow Roman law more 
closely than docs the English. 

Literature: Savior, Das neuere Römische 
Recht; Marxsy, Elements of Law; MAISE, 
Ancient Law; Mackenzie, Roman Law ;|concerning its scope, will be found in Ueber- 
Josrixiax, Institutes, III. Tit. xiv., De Ob- | weg’s Logik, § 77. On the difference between 
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ligationibus, treating of oblig. ex contractu, 
quasi ex contractu, ex maleficio, quasi ex 
maleficio—or express and implied contracts, in- 
tentional and unintentional injuries; HoLMES. 
Common Law, Lects. 7, 8, 9. (J.B.-8.E.B.) 

Contractility (muscular) [Lat. con- + 
trahere, to draw together]: Ger. Contractions- 
fähigkeit; Fr. contractilité; Ital. contrattilita. 
The property or function of living tissues to 
react in some way when a proper stimulus 
is applied. See Vrran Prorertins, and 
Musc.x. (C.¥.H.) 

Contraction (muscular) and Contrac- 
ture: Ger. Zusammenziehung, (more exactly) 
Verkiirzung; Fr. contraction; Ital. contrazione. 
Action of a muscle by which its ends are 
brought closer together. Contracture is a 
condition in which the muscle fails to elongate 
normally after a contraction; also called 
‘contraction - remainder? (Hermann). See 
MUscLE. (C.F...) 

Contradiction (law, principle, or axiom 
of, in logic) (Lat. contra +dicere, to speak]: 
Ger. Grundsatz des Widerspruchs; Fr. prin- 
cipe de contradiction; Ital. legge di contraddi- 
zione. The Principle of Contradiction is but 
the explicit statement of a simple condition 
under which thinking can claim to attain 
its end, truth; or, negatively, without which 
thinking may not attain its end. To any 
assertion in which it is declared that some 
thought-content holds good, there is conceiv- 
able an opposed assertion, which does no more 
than declare that such thought-content does 
not hold good. Assertions so opposed are called 
technically Contradictories; and the Principle 
of Contradiction only expresses in generalized 
fashion their relation to truth by the formula: 
Contradictory judgments cannot both be true. 
The simplicity of the condition to be expressed, 
and the variety of ways of approaching its 
determination, account for differences of formu- 
lation, See also Proposition. 

All discussions of the principle lead back- 
wards to the first formal and elaborate 
statement of it in Aristotle, whose method 
of treatment keeps wonderfully clear from 
both the strictly formal and subjective view 
and the ontological and objective. The best 
accounts of his view are in Prantl, Geach, d. 
Logik, i. 119, 130 f.; Grote, Aristotle (and 
ed.), App. iii; Maier, Die Syllogistik des 
Arist., Pt. I. (1896), 41-73. A full notion 
of the various ways in which it has been ex- 
pressed, with references to the main discussions 
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the Aristotelian point of view and that of|to the arrangement of crescendo and diminu- 
formal logic, which takes its origin in the|endo, to the relations of piano and forte, to 
Kantian work, see Sigwart (Logik, § 23); on | changes in tempo, to the differences in pitch 
the principle inempirical logic, see Mill (Zzam. | and quality as between bass and soprano, and 
of Hamilton, 471) and Venn (Empirical Logic). | to the distinctions in timbre and quality in 
Bain (Ded. Logic, 14-17) tends to lay needless general. In literature it is applied very 
stress on consistency in language. (R.a.)| loosely to the treatment of scenes, char- 
Contradictory (in logic) : see OPPOSITION. | acters, &c. (J.B.A.) 
Contradictory Representation: see Literature: Groos, Einleitung in die 
Inurertion (mental). Aesth.; MARSHALL, Pain, Pleasure, and Aesth., 
Contraposition [Lat. contra+ponere, to|and Aesth. Princ.; Krrscnmann, Psychol.- 
place}: Ger. Kontraposition; Fr.contraposition; | aesth. Bedeutung des Lichts- und Farben- 
Ital. contraposizione. The process by which | contrastes, Philos. Stud. (1892); the general 
there is inferred from a given judgment, call: d pear on AxstueEtics (q. v.), notably v. 
the Contraponend, another judgment, called | HARTMANN, and on pyschology, notably 
the Contrapositive, having for its subject the | HÖFFDING. (J.R.A. -W.M.U.) 
contradictory or negative of the original predi- | Contrast (affective). (1) The modifying, 
cate, and for its predicate the negative of the | due to an affective state, of simultaneous or 
original subject. (R.A.—0.L.F.) | succeeding affective states. (2) The production 
It may be regarded, though it is a process | of opposed or so-called contrary emotional states 
of immediate inference, as involving two dis- |in connection with changes in the stimulating 
tinct steps: (1) the Osverston (q. v.) of the conditions; hope and fear, joy and sorrow, 
original proposition, (2) the Converstox (q. V.) | are pairs illustrating this form of contrast. 
of the obverted original. As involving con-| (1) The contrast effects extend to all phases 
version, the process is inapplicable to the of emotion—quality, excitement, hedonic 
particular affirmative proposition, the obverted|tone. It has been much discussed under the 
form of which is the inconvertille particular | term relativity, especially with reference to 
negative. The contrapositions thus obtained | pleasure and pain, since Plato’s theory of the 
may themselves be obverted, and the name relativity of pleasure, which may be called 
contrapositive is often given to the form so hedonic contrast. See PAIN AND PLEASURE. 
expressed. See Keynes, Formal Logic, Pt. | The qualitative contrast effects, usually called 
IL. chap. iii. “emotional contrast,’ are either ‘ successive ’— 
The name has come into the traditional logic | the after-effects of one emotional state upon 
from Boethius (see Prantl, Gesch. d. Logik, succeedingemotional states, or ‘simultaneous — 
i. 698), though the type of conversion had | the modification of one relatively distinguish- 
been recognized earlier. There has been no} able element in an emotional state by another. 
fixity of usage in regard to it, although, the | The fluctuations of hope and fear are often 
variations of opinion have been of slight im- cited to illustrate all these sorts of contrast. 
portance. The name contraposition has been | It is recommended that the term affective con- 
employed in a wider and in » narrower sense, trast be confined to this first meaning, 
and the process described has been designated| (2) In normal cases, under the second 
by a variety of technical terms. (R.A.) | definition, the changed conditions reflect new 
information, knowledge, &c.; changes in the 


Contrary (in logic): see OPPOSITION. e ; 
Contrast [Lat. contra + stare, to stand] : | cognitive contents which stimulate the emo- 
tion. In many pathological instances, how- 


Ger. Kontrast; Fr. contraste; Ital. contrasto. l insta 
The juxtaposition of different and especially of | ever, obscure organic or subjective changes 
opposite qualities or quantities, with a result- produce very marked oscillations o. emotion, 
ing emphasis of the characteristics of one or The effects of contrast in sense (1) are present 
both the elements involved. also in these cases. ere 

In sculpture and architecture applied most| Two special forms of eontrast in this sense 
frequently to the disposition of masses and | are distinguished andillustrated with the figure 
the arrangement of their limiting lines. In| under Hore AND Despair: (a) the form due 
painting it is somewhat similarly, but also| to dwelling in turn upon the varying possi- 
and especially, applied to the grouping of| bilities of outcome of a given situation (such 
fignres and the treatment of light, shade, and | as the mingled hope and fear of a partisan 
colour. In music it is applied widely either| spectator at a closely contested athletic con- 
to the sequence of successive tones and chords, | test), and (b) the form due to actual changee 
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in the exciting situation (as the national joy 
and sorrow uttending the fortunes of an army 
at war). It is reccmmended that the phrase 
‘contrasted emotion’ be used for all cases 
corresponding to this second meaning. 

Literature; the textbooks of psychology ; 
the citations given under Emortoy, and under 
PAIN AND Preasure. See also BIBLIoG. 
G, 2, k. (J.M.B., G- F.S.) 

Contrast (binocular): Ger. binocularer 
Kontrast; Fr. contraste binoculaire; Ital. con- 
trasto binoculare. The collective name for 
contrast effects occurring between the image 
in the two eyes. . 

The classical instance of such contrast is 
the Sine Wixpow Experiment (q.v.). A 
ae case is this: lay a white square of 
card on a black ground, bring a grey glass 
before the one and a blue before the other 
eye, and obtain double images, The one of 
these is, of course, blue; the other, however, 
is not grey, but yellowish. 

Literature: Fecuner, Abhandl.d. kgl. säche. 
Gesell. d. Wiss., vii. (1860) 511 ff.; HERING. 
in Hermann’s Handb. d. Physiol, III. i. 
600 f.; WuxnprT, Physiol. Psychol. (4th ed.), 
ii. 209 ff.; HetmHorrz, Physiol. Optik (2ud 
ed.), 936 ff.; TrrcHENeER, Philos. Stud., viii. 
231ff.; Brice, Pogg. Ann., lxxxiv. 420 ff. ; 
Cxavveat, C. R. Soc. de Biol., cxiii. 394 ff.; 
Avzert, Physiol. Optik, 549. (%B.T.) 

Contrast (colour, simultaneous): Ger 
simultaner Farbenkontrast(Helligheitskontrast); 
Fr. contraste simultané des couleurs; Ital. 
contrasto dei colori. The mutual effects, in 
respect to colour and brightness, which sim::1- 
tancously seen but separated visual areas have 
upon each other. (J.M.B.) 

The general law of contrast is that the 
colour and brightness of a given object are 
affected by the colour and brightness of other, 
and especially of neighbouring, objects in the 
visual field, which they in turn affect in a 
corresponding way. 

The special Jaws of simultaneous colour 
contrast are as follows: (1) the contrast effect 
is maximal along the line of contact (mar- 
ginal contrast); (2) the increase of bright- 
ness in a bright field on dark ground is 
directly proportional to the brightness-differ- 
ence of field and ground; (3) the more sutu- 
rated the inducing ground, the more saturated 
the induced (contrast) colour; (4) contrast 
always takes the direction of greatest opposi- 
tion, i.e. every colour induces its complemen- 
tary (or antagonistic) colour—black white, 
and white black. 


* deception of judgment.’ 


Helmholtz regarded contrast as due to a 
Wundt translates 
this phrase into ‘an instance of the law of 
relativity,’ thus bringing contrast iuto line 
with Weber's law, &e. Opposed to these cen- 
tral theories is Hering's peripheral theory, 
according to which contrast depei.ds upou the 
interaction of retinal excitations; the retina 
functions always as a whole, however limited 
the area of a given stimulation. The latter 
hypothesis is gaining ground. See MEYER’S 
EXPERIMENT., According to Marillier, the 
phenomena of contrast were first pointed out 
by Chevreul. (E.B.T.) 

Hering’s device for obtaining different 
simultaneous contrast for the two eyes proves 
conclusively that the phenomenon is retinal 
(unless one could assume a right-handed and 
a left-handed judgment). Cf. Hering, Zettsch. 


f. Psychol, i, 18, and Sanford, Course in 


. Psychol.,1 165. But there is no reason 
that the principle of relativity, which holds 
for sensation in general, should be suspended 
here, and hence it is without doubt a con- 
tributing cause to the total effect of con- 
trast. (C.L.F.) 

Literature: ExpixcHavs, Psychologie, 217 
(with refs. to Hering); HeLmmoLtz, Phy- 
siol, Optik (2nd ed.), 542; Wunpr, Physiol. 
Psychol. (4th ed.), i. 521; SANForD, Course in 
Exper. Psychol., expts. 152-8; Herme, Zur 
Lehre vom Lichtsinn (1875). (E.B.T.) 

Contrast (:uccessive colour): Ger. succes- 
siver Farbenkontrast (Helligheitskontrast) ; Fr. 
contraste successif des couleurs; Ital. contrasto 
successivo dei colori. The apparent altera- 
tion of a grey or of a coloured surface by the 
previous stimulation of the same retinal area 
by some «ther sort of light. In other words, 
it is merely the effect of the AFTER-IMAGE (q.v-) 
when projected upon a fresh stimulating 
surface. (E.0.8.—0.L.F.) 

After-images may be so strong as to afford 
especially good instances of simultaneous con- 
trast. It is clear that, unless precautions 
are taken, successive contrast may interfere 
with the results of experiments on simul- 
taneous contrast, 

Literature: Wonvt, Physiol. Psychol. (4th 
ed.), i. 514; Hxtmuourz, Physiol. Optik 
(and ed.), 538; Sanrorp, Course in Exper. 
Psychol , expts. 151-3; HeRING, Zur Lehre 
vom Lichtsinn (1875); Essmenavs, Psycho- 
logie, 230, 241 (other refs. to Hering). (#.B.T.) 

Contrast (law of): Ger. Gesetz der Associa- 
tion durch Kontrast; Fr. loi d'association 
par contraste; Ital. legge dell’ associazions 
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di contrasto. The disputed law that there 
is a tendency of the ntations of con- 
trasted objects, as to reinstate each 
other in consciousness. See Association (of 
ideas). (G.F.8.) 


the influences which arise to call the attention 
in this direction or that, Admitting the fact 
that we seem to have a moderate degree of 
control or management of the direction of the 
attention, we may distinguish two sorts of pos- 
sible control or management : first, ‘direct,’ 
and second, ‘indirect’ control of the atten- 
tion. Under the head of direct control, those 
who hold that the attention is a mental prin- 
ciple of absolute power of mental initiation, 
urge the case in w ich we deliberate, and then 
been | choose what we will attend to. They say 
that all voluntary movement of the body 
involves attention of this sort; so also all 
voluntary direction of the train of thought. 
In this latter case, they hold that we can, by 
turning attention to this or that one of our 
moves, so reinforce it as to make it the con- 
trolling one, and thus determine our choice. In 
current discussion, the possibility of the mind's 
exercising any real initiation of changes in 
the flow of the mental life is put here, i.e. 
in the possibility of ‘direct’ control of the 
attention. 

By ‘indirect’ controlof the attention is meant 
the view that the mind cannot direct attention, 
interfere with or control the stream of thought, 
without preliminary motives, reasons, &c.; 
that its control is always indirect, or through 
earlier states of mind. In indirect control we 
proceed upon motives—the reasons on the 
ground of which we wish to give the train 
a turn in this or that direction. That is, we 
are under preliminary motives, interests, pre- 
ferences, even when by attention we reinforce 
one of a set of possible alternatives. It is 
true, say the advocates of this theory, that we 
choose by attending; but it is also true that 
the attention itself is determined by an earlier 
choice, and so on. This preceding choice sets 
the elements which are really operative, and 
it is by identifying ourselves with these ele- 
ments that we get control. This indirect con- 
trol is certainly a fact, whether it explains 
all the cases of seeming control or not. It 
is shown in interesting pathological cases. 
Patients are reduced to complete inability to 
both in education and in ethics, concerns the| move limb, simply because they cannot 
control of the attention. How far and by [attend to it, and the reason that they cannot 
what means can we keep our attention under attend to it is that, through injury to the 
control? Of course this question can be asked | brain, they have no images to represent the 
onlyof voluntary attention ; for attention which | movement. ‘This shows that the attention, 
is drawn without our preparatory knowledge|so far from being a self-sufficient activity, 
and intention is quite outside of our con- depends upon the presence of certain equi- 
trol. Of voluntary attention, one theory holds | valents of what is to be attended to, through 
that it is also outside of onr control, being a | which the controlling or setting of the direc- 
purely reflex thing, dictated by the strength of | tion of the mental flow takes place. No acts 
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ve 
referred to the effect of a ‘ space coutrast.’ 

Literature: MÜLLER- LYER, Zeitsch. f. 
Psychol., ix. 1; Loes, Pfüger's Arch, x. 
509, and Zeitsch. f. Psychol., xvi. 298 ; Hery- 
MANS, Zeitsch. f£. Psychol., ix. 248, and Philos. 
Stud., xiii. 613; Wunpz, Abhandl. d. kgl. 
siichs. Gesell. d. Wiss. xxiv. (1898) 55, and 
Philos. Stud., xiv. 1; BarDwIw, Psychol. Rev., 
ii. 244; WaBrEN and Suaw, Psychol. Rev., 
ii. 239. (E.B.T.) 

Contra-volitional: for foreign equi- 
valents see INvoLuUNTARY. Opposed to voli- 
tion; applied to movements, thoughts, &c., 
which resist voluntary control or direction. 

Equivalent to contra-conative or involun- 

as contrasted with aconative or non- 
voluntary, in the scheme of terminology for 
the active functions recommended under 
Acton (in psychology). (.M.B.) 

Contrition : see REPENTANCE. 

Control [M.Lat. contra + rotellwm, a roll]: 
Ger. Kontrolle; Fr. contréle; Ital. contr 
(governo di sé). Voluntary command of mind 
and body. As concerned with conduct in its 
ethical relations, see SELF-CONTROL. . 

The psychological questions involved in 
control turn about (1) control of muscular 
movement; (2) control of the attention; (3) 
control of emotion. 

(1) By muscular control is meant the volun- 
tary performance, inhibition, or modification 
of muscular movement in accordance with one’s 
intention and volition. See MOVEMENT (con- 
trol of). 

(2) A question which is very important, 
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can be voluntarily carried out, whether by 
sensorial or by intellectual attention, unless 
the elements of earlier acts of attention in 
the same direction can be brought up in 
mind. 

These elements are held to be the indirect 
means by which a Ee case of attention 
is realized and held under control. Put in 
general psychological terms, the attention is 
always a function of some content in con- 
sciousness, and to carry out an act of atten- 
tion this content, or something equivalent to 
it, must be present first. The lack of the 
requisites of control is also seen in cases of 
fixed ideas, obsessions, &c., in which the 
patient finds it impossible to get his attention 
fixed upon other ideas requisite to the in- 
hibition of the former. Cf. KINAESTHETIC 
SENSATIONS, and EQUIVALENTS. 

it , on (x) and (2): see under 
Movement, and ATTENTION; alo Picx, 
Zeitsch. f. Psychol., iv. (1892), 161 ; IRELAND, 
J. of Ment. Sci. (January, 1893), 130 ; BALD- 
WIN, Ment. Devel. in the Child and the Race, 
chap. xv. On the physical ‘basis of control 
and its impairment: CARPENTER, Ment. 
Physiol. Bk. I. chap. ix; Bk. II. chap. xvii; 
Rısor, Diseases of the Will, chaps. i, ii; 
E. MorsELLI, Semej. malat. ment. (1895), ii. 

(3) Control of emotion is admitted by all 
to be a phenomenon of voluntary effort, and 
the two possibilities, called direct and in- 
direct, would seem to be open here. The in- 
direct theory has the balance of authority, 
however, since the twoinfluences which are evi- 
dently strong in this sort of control are both 
indirect, i, e. giving the attention to something 
other than the object which causes the emotion 
(though the movement of the attention itself 
might then be taken to illustrate direct con- 
trol), and the suppression of the physical ex- 
pression of the emotion. 

Literature: James, Princ. of Psychol., ii. 
chap. xxv. (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Control Experiment: Ger. Kontrollver- 
such; Fr. expérience de contrile; Ital. espert- 
mento di controllo (ur di verifica). An experi- 
ment conducted under conditions under which 
the operation of a supposed cause is known to 
be impossible, in order to discover whether the 
supposed effect of that cause still occurs. A 
check is thus put upon inference from ex- 

riments by use of the method of DIFFERENCE 
he v). (J.M.B.) 
Control Series: see CONTROL. 

Convention (social) | Lat. convenire, to come 
together]: Ger. (1-4, Convention, (1) Ueber- 


gendes Uebereinkommen ; 


einkommen, Versammlung, (2) stillschwei- 

Ù Fr. convention; Ital. 
convenzione. (1) A formal or informal meet- 
ing of individuals, delegates, or representa- 
tives for a specific object. (2) An informal 
recognition of usage or custom. (3) A formal 
agreement of individuals reached formal 
debate, stated in a social rule or usage, 
sanctioned by disapproval or social boycotting 
of offenders. age international agree- 
ment, less formal a treaty. 

The essential meaning of convention is 
given in definition (2), and is best expressed 
by Hume (Essays and Treatises, ii. 344): 
‘Thus two men pull the oars of a boat by 
common convention for common interest, 
without any promise or contract. Thus gold 
and silver are made the measures of exchange ; 
thus speech and words and language ure fixed 
by human convention and agreement.’ ‘It has 
been asserted by some that justice arises from 
human conventions, and proceeds from the 
voluntary choice, consent, or combination of 
mankind. If by convention be here meant 
a promise (which is the most usual sense of 
the word), nothing can be more absurd than 
this position. . . . But if by convention be 
meant a sense of common interest, which sense 
each man feels in his own breast, which he 
remarks in his fellows, and which carries him, 
in concurrence with others, into a general 
plan or system of actions which tends to 
public utility, it must be owned that, in this 
sense, justice arises from human conventions’ 
(ibid. 344). The tendency of usage, there- 
fore, is to the emphasis of the informal side, 
i.e. to definition (2), as in the phrase ‘recog- 
nized convention,’ and in the use of the 
adjective ‘conventional.’ (¥.4.6.-J.M.B.) 

Convergence | Lat. convergere, to turn]: 
Ger. Converyenz; Fr. convergence; Ital. con- 
vergenza. A position (or movement) of the 
two lines of 1egard, in (or by) which they 
meet in a single fixation point. 

Movements of the eyes in general are: 
(1) parallel movements, in which the lines of 
regaid of the two eyes remain constantly 
parallel with each other; (2) convergent 
movements, in which they intersect at some 
point of objective space before the eyes; and 
(3) divergent movements (exceptional or 
pathological), in which they intersect at some 
point behind the eyes. Under the general 
heading of Convergent Movements we have, 
further, (a) convergent movements in con- 
vergence, realized in passing from a more 
remote to a nearer fixation point, and (b) 
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divergent movements in convergence, realized 
in passing from a nearer point to a more 
remote. Cf. Asymmetry, and EYE-MOVE= 
MENTS. (%.B.T.) 

Convergence (in biology). A term used 
to express the development of similar 
structures and forms independently of 
affinity. 

The course of evolution which leads to 
such resemblances, in two or more distinct 
lines, is spoken of as ‘parallelism.’ The ex- 
treme supporters of a mechanically caused 
evolution bode assumed convergence to be 
of very high importance, and have even sup- 
posed that it may lead to a true and real 
approximation, so that the descendant species 
of distinct lines may coalesce into a single 
genus, perhaps even into a single species. A 
species or genus supposed to be thus formed | semblances will not reveal— will rather tend 
by coalescence is said to have a‘ polyphyletic’ | to conceal—their blood-relationship to their 
origin. The great example which has been| proper lines of descent.’ A good example is 
relied upon is the gradual evolution of the| given on p. 430, where Darwin, alluding to 
horse from a far less specialized mammalian | the striking resemblance of the marsupial 
type, which has been supposed to have gone | wombat (P4ascolomys) to a rodent, says, ‘It 
on independently throughout the whole of| may be strongly suspected that the resem- 
the Tertiary Period in the Old World and in| blance is only analogical, owing to the Phas- 
the New, finally arriving at two species |colomys having become adapted to habits like 
separated by only minor structural features. | those of a rodent.’ Darwin fully recognized 
Such a theory requires continuous geographi-| that convergence, so far as it is correctly in- 
cal isolation to prevent the eastward and | terpreted, was only his earlier principle. Thus, 
westward drift of swift and wandering| writing to Neumayr in 1877, he says, ‘He 
animals; and yet the whole fauna and flora | [ Hyatt) insists that closely similar forms may 
of North America proclaim it as a part of the | be derived from distinct lines of descent; and 
great Northern Belt, and prove beyond doubt | this is what I formerly called analogical varia- 
that land continuity has been a far more pre-|tion.’ The cases of convergence cited by 
valent feature than discontinuity. Such | W. B. Scott—the parallel development of the 
extreme views upon convergence were the| Tylopoda in the New World with the Pecora 
natural outcome of a theory which looked | and Tragulina of the Old, and the evolution of 
upon animal form and structure as the expres- | a remarkable horse-like, and yet non-perisso- 
sion of the direct influence of environing|dactyle, form in Patagonia—would appear 
forces—a process referred to above as|to be excellent examples of adaptive re- 
‘mechanically caused evolution.’ Assume}semblances, the superficially similar forms 
this theory and that acquired characters are | taking each other’s place, and undergoing 
hereditary, and it follows that lines of evolu- corresponding adaptations to SRNR RETEA 
tion, however distinct and separate at the|needs. It must be remembered the 
start, will be made to approximate and even to | paleontologist sees only the skeletal frame- 
fuse when subjected to the direct action of| work, and that the inferences from it to the 
similar forces for a prolonged period. ‘Those| other systems are limited. At the same time 
who have belief in the all-importance of] the scope of his inquiry presents a combina- 
natural selection, recognize the siguificance of | tion of systems peculiarly liable to be affected 
convergence in producing resemblances in|by, and thus to register, such convergent 
single parts, or even in combinations of im-|adaptations. It is probably for this reason 
portant systems,such as the nervous,muscular, | that paleontologists have tended to magnify 
and skeletal, but they hold that the like-|the importance ofthe principle. The zoologist 
nesses are invariably superficial, aad, however | with the whole animal anatomy before him 
striking, can always be disentangled from the | sees these resemblances in their due relation- 
results due to true afSuity. The phenomena |ship and proportion, There is no better 
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of convergence, ro far as they are correctly 
interpreted, receive their complete explana- 
tion as the ‘analogical’ or ‘adaptive’ char- 
acters fully interpreted by Darwin in the first 
edition of the Origin of Species (1859). Thus, 
in chap. xiii. 427, he speaks of ‘the very 
important distinction between real affinities 
and analogical or adaptive resemblances. ... 
On my view of characters being of real, im- 
portance for classification, only in so far as 
they reveal descent, we can clearly understand 
why analogical or adaptive characters, although 
of the utmost importance to the welfare of 
the being, are almost valueless to the systema- 
tist. For animals, belonging to two most 
distinct lines of descent, may readily become 
adapted to similar conditions, and thus assume 
a close external resemblance; but such re- 
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indicated its application in paleontology 
(Osborn, ‘The Limits of Organic Selection,’ 
Amer. Naturalist, xxxi. 944 ff.; Baldwin, 
‘ Determinate Evolution, Psychol. Rev., iv., 
1897, 393 f). (J.M.B., B.B.P.) 

Literature: C. Darwin, Origin of Species, 
chapter on ‘Classification,’ and Life and 
Letters; Cart Voer, The Nat. Hist. of 
Animals (Eng. trans., 1887); Oscar Scumpr, 
The Mammalia, Int. Sci. Ser. (1885); W. B. 
Scorr, in Wood’s Holl Biol. Lectures, 1898 
(1899); E. D. Corg, The Origin of the Fittest 
(1887); E. Ray LANKESTER, Ann. and Mag. 
Nat. Hist, (1870). (B.B.P.) 

Converse: see CONVERSION (in logic). 

Conversion (in Christian theology) [Lat. 
con- + vertere, to turn about]: Ger. Bekeh- 
rung; Fr. conversion; Ital. conversione. 
Conversion may be defined in the words of Acts 
xx. 21: ‘Repentance toward God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ.’ Cf. GRACE. 

In its ordinary acceptance, it implies divine 
grace and human desire, that is, both elements 
enter into the process. The problem lies 
in their relation. Lutherans teach that the 
Scriptures and the sacraments are the means 
of grace; but they may be, and often are, 
entirely resisted. Culvinists, on the contrary, 
tend to hold that grace is irresistible, and 
so to overpower the human element by the 
divine. Possibly, from the point of view of 
theology, the former lies nearer the truth; 
for conversion is to be distinguished from 
regeneration. In the former, the human ele- 
ment predominates; in the latter, the divine. 
At the same time, the Lutheran doctrine of 
means may easily be pushed too far; they are 
secondary at best. 

In Roman Catholic usage, conversion is 
applied to the trausubsta:tiation which takes 
place in the Eucharistic elements, one sub- 
stance being converted into another, while 
the accidents of the original substance re- 
main, (R.M.W.) 

Conversion (in logic). The process by 
which, from a — - ition, called the 
Convertend, there is educed or inferred another 
proposition, called the Converse, in quality the 
same as the original proposition, and having for 
its subject the predicate, and for its predicate 
the subject, of the original proposition. 

Essentially, conversion is the mere trans- 
potition of the terms, subject and predicate, of 
the given proposition to be converted. When 
the quantity of the given proposition is taken 


example of convergence than that presented 
by the Marsupialia in relation to the higher 
Mammalia—far better than any examples to 
be cited from the Ungulata, because the blood- 
relationship is so infinitely more remote. In 
spite of this remoteness, we find the marsupial 
order, having the Australian continent almost 
to itself, becoming split up into forms which 
superficially resemble the most diverse domi- 
nant types of the higher mammals. Not only 
is there the rodent-like wombat (Phascolomys) 
alluded to by Darwin, but the dog-like 
acinus, while a remarkable marsupial 
mole (Notoryctes) has recently been discovered. 
And all these resemblances, and many more, 
correspond precisely to parallelism in habits. 
If all these animals were extinct, and we only 
knew them through their skeletons, there can 
be no doubt that the resemblances would be 
far more misleading. As it is, we have the 
other anatomical systems by which to correct 
the bias unconsciously given by the strongly 
convergent osseous framework. But however 
corrected and limited,‘ parallelism and con- 
vergence of development are,’ as W. B. Scott 
maintains, ‘ very real phenomena, and on this 
account, as well as others, we must recognize 
the importance of giving due weight to 
geographical considerations in dealing with 
phylogenetic and taxonomic problems.’ 

E. Ray Lankester distinguished between the 
homologies or correspondences in structure 
which are due to blood-relationship (homo- 
geny) and those which are due to adaptation 
(homoplasy). It is here maintained that the 
resemblances due to convergence are homo- 
Se The convergences which are here 

lescribed and illustrated are also briefly men- 
tioned under Mimiory (q.v.), where it is sug- 
gested that the term Syntechnic may be con- 
veniently applied to them, Other convergences 
of a different kind, but equally due to adapta- 
tion (homoplastic), are also described under 
the same head. (E.B.P.) 

The operation of Organic SELECTION (q.v.) 
is also well illustrated in these phenomena, 
the converging lines of descent showing the 
directing influence of individual accommoda- 
tions which are common to two species. 
These accommodations shield and foster con- 
genital variations coincident with them, and 
therefore also coincident with one another in 
the two animal forms. In such cases conver- 
gence illustrates orthoplasy, as this directing 
influence of organic or indirect selection has 
been called by two of its original advocates, | into account, the rule that the converse cannot 
Osborn and Baldwin, both of whom have also | contain more than the convertend leads to 
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the special results, that the universal negative 
and particular affirmative can be converted 
without change of quantity, by simple con- 
version, as it is called; that the universal 
affirmative can only be converted into a par- 
ticular affirmative by conveision per accidens 
or by limitation; and that the pai ticular nega- 
tive cannot be converted by either method. 

The process and rules of conversion are 
dealt with fully by Aristotle. The term 
conversio per accidens comes from Boethius, 
whose confused chapter (Jntrod.ad Syllog. Cat., 
chap. vii) throws little light on the designation. 
See Baynes, New Analytic, 28-9. 

Literature: UEBERWEG, Logik, §§ 84-8 ; 
Kauynes, Formal Logie, Pt. Il. §§ 62-5, 130, 
133, 143. (R.A.) 

Convertend: see Conversion (in lcgic). 

Conviction (in psychology) [Lat. convin- 
cere, to overcome]: Ger. Ueberzeugung; Fr. 
conviction; Ital. convinzione. Belief of which 
the grounds are relatively conscious and ob- 
vious. See BELIEF. (J.M.B.) 

Conviction (in theology): Ger. (Siinden-) 
Zerknirschung ; Fr. conviction; Ital. convin- 
zione. A word used in a semi-theological, 
semi-ethical sense, and principally in con- 
nection with sin: conviction of sin. It 
means self-consciousness, generally of an over- 
whelmiug sort, that one is, or has been, in 
the wrong. Moral blame is registered against 
oneself, and this leads to renewed effuit 
after truer belief and better conduct. Thx 
term is essentially of Calvinistic origin in 
this sense. (R.M.W.) 

Convulsion [Lat. convulsio, cramp]: Ger. 
Krampf; Fr. convulsion; Ital. convulsione. 
A violent and purposeless coutraction or 
paroxysm of a group of muscles. 

A succession of convulsions is known as 
a fit; a more localized involuntary contraction 
is termed a spasm. Eclumpsia is also used 
as synonymous with convulsions, although 
usually referring to recurring convulsions, 
due to other causes than primary abnormali- 
ties of the brain (Gowers). Both spasms 
and convulsions are either tonic (continuous, 
cramp-like) or clonic (short, and alternating 
with relaxations). 

The study of convulsions has been directed by 
two interests, the clinical and the physiologic]. 
The clinical interest is concerned with a de- 
scription of the form of the convulsions and 
the muscle groups involved ; with their occur- 
rence as the primary or essential symptom of 
the disease, or as accom: 
to, other diseases; wit 


special times or occasions of life—infantile, 
puerperal, traumatic &c. The physiological 
interest is centred in the interpretation of 
the nature and dissemination of the convul- 
sion as an index of the nerve ‘discharge,’ or 
‘explosion,’ from special motor centres in the 
brain cortex. This has been most extensively 
studied in connection with the convulsions of 
Eprizpsy (q. v.), and is there considered. 
Further general characteristics of convul- 
sions are the order in which the muscle groups 
are affected; whether confined to one side of 
the body, whether involving loss of conscious- 
ness, whether preceded by premonitory sym- 
ptoms or abrupt, whether isolated or one of 
a series of attucks, how far associated with 
other diseases (such as hysteria), and the like. 
These characteristics serve to differentiate the 
different forms of convulsion, and form an 
essential portion of the diagnosis of those 
diseases (epilepsy, general paralysis, cerebral 
lesions, eclampsia, chorea, stridulus, tetanus, 
hydrophobia) in which convulsive sym- 
ptoms are prominent. Cf. ErıLersy, aud 
CHOREA. (3.3.) 
Literature: Monaxow, Gehirnpathologie 
(1897), 341 f; Francois Franck, Leçons 
sur les Fonctions motrices du Cerveau (1883) ; 
Cu. Féré, Les Epilepsies et les Epileptiques 
(L.M.) 


wesen; Fr. coopération; 


results warrant it. 

(2) Management of industry by the labourers 
themeelves—producers’ co-operation. 

(3) Management of industry by those Who 
expect to use its products—consumers’ co- 
operation ; frequently, but inaccurately, known 
as distributive co-operation. . 

(1) Conforms to ular usage, but is 
hardly countenanced by the best authorities 
at the present day; (2) is relatively un- 
important. The advantages gained in the 
way of zeal rarely offset the loss in speculative 
foresight. (3) Seems by far the most promis- 
ing in the way of future development. If the 
co-operators are really producing for them- 
selves, they eliminate the lative element 
altogether; so that the loss of foresight felt 
under (2) hardly counts in (3). Producing 
for themselves, they can educate themselves 


ying, or sequential | to use those things whose utility is great in 
their occurrence at| proportion to 


their cost; and can subject 
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themselves to rules which conserve the public 
interest, but which the consumers would not 
tolerate if imposed by any other authority 
than their own. It is this educational possi- 
bility which has most contributed to the 
success of co-operative banks, co-operative 
purchasing agencies, and other forms of suc- 
cessful consumers’ enterprise. (A.T.H.) 

Co-operation (social): Ger. Kooperation ; 
Fr tion; Ital. cooperazione. Any group- 
ing of individuals which is psychologically 
determined in the mind of each. 

Social co-operation is characterized by what 
Ward calls ‘inter-subjective intercourse’ ; 
it rests upon any sort of internal bond which 
is psychical—from mere herding from in- 
stinct, or collecting guided by smell or touch, 
up to deliberate pursuit of common social 
ends, The term is suggested for the broad 
meaning indicated as somewhat current under 
the term Assocation (social), when the 
emphasis is laid on the psychological bond 
which holds the group in question together. 
As psychologically determined it is contrasted 
with AGGREGATION (q.v.), which characterizes 
groups considered as sociologically and bio- 
logically determined. The method of psycho- 
logical determination is conveniently discussed 
under the headings: (1) ‘instinctive co-opera- 
tion,’ giving the Company (q. v.); (2) ‘ spon- 
taneous or imitative co-operation, giving the 
Crown (q. v.); and (3) ‘intelligent or reflec- 
tive co-operation,’ giving the Soomry (q. v.). 

Literature: see the terms referred to. (J.M.B.) 

Co-ordinates : see CURVE. 

Co-ordination (in logic) ag co- + ordo, 
order): Ger. Coordination; Fr. coordination ; 
Ital. coordinazione. The relation between two 
notions which are contained within the sphere 
of a third notion, and are distinguished there- 
from by difference in respect to one and the 
same feature, mark, or group of marks. The 
relation is that between constituent species 
of one and the same genus. (R.A.) 

Co-ordination (of studies), The arrange- 
ment of studies as mutually related in their 
parts, yet essentially independent as branches 
of knowledge. 

By concentration some studies are sub- 
ordinated to others; by co-ordination they 
are put in relation to one another. It does 
not, however, forbid a grouping of subjects 
in accordance with their nature. Thus, the 
school studies may be grouped into humanistic, 
scientific, and economic. Cf. CORRELATION, 
and CONCENTRATION. 

Literature; Hargis, Five Co-ordinate 


Groups of Studies in Schools, Educ. Rev. 
(April, 1896). (c.De G.) 

Cope, Edward Drinker. (1840-97.) 
An eminent American naturalist; educated 


in the University of Pennsylvania, and in 


Europe. Professor of natural science in 
Haverford College, 1864-7. He entered the 


employ of the Geological Survey of Ohio in 


1868, and conducted an expedition into 
Kansas in 1891. In 1872-3 he served in the 


field in Wyoming and Colorado, and in 1879 
entered the employ of the U. S. Geological 
Survey. He became professor of geology and 
paleontology in the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1891. He was the leader of the Neo-La- 
marckian school of biologists in America. 


Copernican Theory (after Copernicus): 


Ger. Copernicanische Lehre; Fr. théorie de 
Copernic; Ital. teoria di Copernico. The theory 
that the apparent diurnal revolution of the 
heavenly bodies is due to a rotation of 
the earth, and that the apparent motion of the 
planets around circles on the celestial sphere is 
an actual motion round the sun, in which the 
earth itself participates. The two last propo- 
sitions lead to the term ‘heliocentric theory.’ 


So much of the theory as asserts the rotation 


of the earth was propounded by some of the 
ancients, as we know from Ptolemy's Almagest, 
but its attempted refutation by Ptolemy led 


to its being ignored by astronomers before 
Copernicus. It is alleged that the heliocentric 
theory was taught by Pythagoras, but on very 
vague evidence, (8.N.) 

Ekphantos the Pythagorean taught the 
rotation of the earth on its axis, and Arist- 
archus of Samos, called the ‘Copernicus of 
the ancient world, taught the heliocentric 
theory (see Gomperz, Die griechischen Denker, 
i. 98 f.). (K.6.) 

Copernicus(or Polish Kopernigk),Nicho- 
las. (1493-1543-) A celebrated astronomer, 
born in Thorn, Poland, after whom the CorzR- 
nican THEORY (q. v.) is named. 

Coprolalia [Gr. xdmpos, filth, + Aadd, 
speech]: Ger. Koprolalie; Fr. coprolalie; 
Ital. coprolalia, The involuntary, and perhaps 
unconscious, use of obscene words, occurring 
as a symptom of mental disorder in hysteria 
and other diseases; it seems to be of the 
nature of i th Ger Of. HYSTERIA. (J.J.) 

Copula [Lat]: . Copula; Fr. copule; 
Ital. copula, The term whereby the funda- 
mental relation of assertion, as affirmation or 

tion, is expressed. 
the categorical proposition, the simplest 
form of assertion, the unit of judgment, this 
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expression is given through the verbs is and 
te not, which are therefore defined as the 
copula, and viewed as connecting the subject 
and predicate terms. It is only for the con- 
venience of technical analysis that the verbs 
is and is not are employed exclusively as 
copula, and, apart from the ambiguity at- 
taching to the verb to be, an ambiguity of 
which Aristotle shows himself fully aware, 
the method of technical treatment tends to 
obscure the real nature of the thought ex- 
pressed in a judgment or proposition. 

The name copula, in its accepted sense, 
Prantl (Gesch. d. Logik, ii. 196) finds first in 
Abelard, though with traces of earlier usage. 
From Psellus and Petrus Hispanus, the name 
passed into the technical vocabulary of logic 
(Prantl, ibid., iii. 42). 

Literature: recent discussions regarding 
its true function will be found in HAMILTON, 
Lects. on Logic, lect. xiv; Srewart, Logik, 
§ 17; Lorze, Logik, §§ 50-5; B. ERDMANN, 
Logik, §§ 201, 250. See also the heading Judg- 
ment in the textbooks of psychology. (B.A.) 

Copy [ME. copy]: Ger. (1, 2) Copie, 
Muster, (2) Exemplar; Fr. (1, 2) copie, 
(2) exemplaire; Ital. copia. (1) Anything 
imitated or liable to imitation, whether inten- 
tionally set for imitation or not. (J.M.B.-6.F.8.) 

(2) Something made by imitation of some- 
thing else; as a verb, to imitate. 

(1) As in the expressions ‘ copy for imita- 
tion,’ ‘printer's copy,’ ‘copy-book,’ &c. The 
ambiguity arising from the two usages makes 
it desirable to use (1) altogether as the proper 
psychological term in all discussions of the 
imitative functions, model being reserved for atio a 
a copy which is consciously set or held up for be formed by the association of public officers, 
imitation. Under usage (2) we have the|e.g. an eleemosynary corporation, composed 
further turn that the word sometimes means | of the mayor, recorder, and other officers of a 
a sample or specimen, as a ‘copy’ of a book. city, ea officio, to administer a charity. 

This, however, need not be reflected in The state grants authority for corporate 
psychological terminology. To secure clear-| associations, either by special charters or by 
ness, the phrases ‘copy-made’ and ‘copy-| the enactment of general laws, under which 
result’ are recommended when the result of| incorporation may be had by any who desire 
imitation is intended. The phrase ‘the|it, under specified conditions, and upon sign- 
original’ is often used (in Eng, Ger., and | ing and filing certain papers for record. 

Fr.) for what is imitated when a direct com- Public corporations may exist independently 
parison is made with the imitative result. |of any agreement of association. They are 
See Inaration (also for Literature), and | agencies of governmental administration, and 
Move. (J.M.B., G.F.8.)| may be created and changed from time to 

Cornu [Lat.]: Ger. Horn; Fr. corne; Ital.| time at the sole pleasure of the state, without 
corno (pl. Uae A purely descriptive term, the consent of the persons composing them. 
indicating the horn-like form of an organ or Private corporations can only be formed by 
cavity; especially applied to the cornua ofja voluntary agreement to associate. The 
the lateral ventricles, the cornua of the grey |state simply sanctions this agreement. It 
matter in the spinal cord, and the protuberant | may, however, grant this sanction, or confer 
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curved portion of the hippocampus or cornu 
Ammonis. (E.8.) 

Cornutus, L. Annaeus. Stoic philo- 
sopher of Septis, Africa, who lived in Rome 
under Nero; the teacher and friend of Persius, 
whose Satires he edited. Banished by Nero. 
A manual entitled De Natura Deorum is his 
only extant work. 

Lat. corollarium, from corolla, 
a little crown]: Ger. Corollar, Corollarium 
(math.) ; Fr. corollaire; Ital. corollario. A 
proposition, relatively of less scope or impor- 
tance, seen to follow from, or to be implied in, 
a more extensive or important assertion which 
has already been estublished. (B.A.) 

Corporation [Lat. corpus, through Fr.]: 
Ger. Körperschaft, Corporation ; Fr. corpora- 
tion, communauté, société anonyme; Ital. cor- 
porazione. An artificial person generally com- 
posed of an association of several natural per- 
sons, under a descriptive name, for certain 
particular purposes, who have or claim legal 
authority so to associate. Tt is its legal status 
as an artificial person which distinguishes it 
from an unincorporated association. 

A public corporation is one formed for public 

urposes ; a private c ation is one formed 
wholly or partly for private purposes. 

Every independent sovereignty is a public 
corporation, and sois every corporation formed 
by its authority out of part of its citizens or 
subjects, or for part of its territory, for govern- 
mental purposes, e. g. a country, city, borough, 
town. 

A private corporation may be formed partly 
for public purposes, e. g. a railroad company, 
a water company, a national bank. It may 
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the corporate franchise, on such terms as it 
sees fit to impose. The acceptance of the 
franchise is an assent to its terms. 

The state has also a certain control over 

rivate corporations, after th ir incorporation, 
virtue of its general powers of government, 
to which all within its juris(ictiou are subject. 
It cannot make any radical or fundamental 
change in the terms of the charter or nature 
of the franchise, without the consent of each 
of the individual corporators, for each can 
say: Non haec in foedera veni. 

A corporation continues in an unbroken 
course of existence, notwithstanding the death 
of all its members, unless the charter be such 
as to make such continuance legally imps- 
sible. If a moneyed corporation, not of a 
charitable or public kind, the members have 
a property right in its assets, which each can 
transfer to another person at will, unless the 
charter otherwise provides. 

A corporation can hold any property, real 
or personal, necessary for its corporate pur- 
poses, unliss there are restrictions against 
this in the charter or general laws. Such 
restrictions are common, particularly as to 
real estate (by mortmain laws). 

A corporation cannot legally act outside 
of the purposes of its incorporation: but, 
practically, it often may, and does, 

A corporation de iure is one organized under 
and according to law. 

A corporation de facto is one organized 
under a law, but not according to law; or 
organized without any legal authority, but 
under a claim of such authority, and during 
the existence of a law under which a similar 
kind of organization might have been effected. 

The corporations above described are ‘ cor- 
porations aggregate,’ being composed of several 
persons, A ‘corporation sole’ is one com- 
eae of a single person, e.g. the bishop of an 

nglish diocese. 

Every corporation has a right to a common 
seal, but may exist without one. 

quasi. ion is an association recog- 
nized by law as an artificial person, capable 
of suing and being sued as such, but not 
having the full powers ordinmily incident to 
corporations. 

‘ Neque societas, neque collevium, neque 
huiusmedi corpus passim omnilus habere con- 
ceditur ; nam et legibus et senatus consultis et 
principslibus constitutionibus ea res coercetur’ 
(Dig., iii. 4, quod cuiuscumque universitatis 
nomine vel contra eam agatur, 1). (8.E.B.) 

Literature; THomrson, Commentaries on the 


Law of Private Corporations (1895), chaps. 


i, ii, iii; Drz1on, Treatise on the Law of 
Municipal Corporations, chaps. i, ii; Kyp, on 
Corporations, Introd. ; TAYLOR, Private Cor- 
porations (1894), chaps. i, ii, iii; S&S. E. 
Batpwiy, Mod. Polit. Instit. (1898), chap. 
vi; Mommsen, De Collegiis et Sodaliciis 
Romanorum (1843). 

Corporeal [Lat. corpus, 
taining to the Bopy (q. v.). 

Corpus [Lat.]: Ger: Körper; Fr. corps? 
Ital. corpo. y or organ. 

Used in combination in many anatomical 
terms (e.g. callosum). See BRAIN 
(Glossary). Most American and many Euro- 
pean neurologists drop the substantive in 
many such cases, and write e.g. callosum. 
Where various nouns are compounded with 
the same descriptive adjective (e.g. corpus 
fornicis as contrasted with crus fornicis), 
corpus must be retained; but it should never 
be applied to replace ‘nucleus’ for an histo- 
logical aggregate, as it properly refers to a 
part anatomically discrete. (=.H.) 

Corpus (in law): foreign equivalents the 
same. (1) The whole body of a certain thing, 
e. g. the corpus of the water in a lake, as dis- 
ti: guished from (a right to use) the power 
supplied by the outflow. 

(2) The main body of a certain thing, 
as the corpus of the estate of an insolvent 
debtor. Corpus delicti: the body of, or most 
essential fact in, a crime, e.g. the slaying, 
upon a prosecution for murder. Corpus iuris: 


the Corpus Iuris Civilis. Cf. Cop. (8.E.B.) 

Corpuscle [Lat. dim. of 
corpus, body]: Ger. K chen; Fr. cor- 
puscule ; Ital. corpuscolo, (1) A term applied 


(2) Compound structures, the end-organs of 
certain seusory nerves. These are small oval 
or spherical bodies composed of connective 
tissue, in which end one or more nerve-fibres. 
Corpuscles of Vater and Pacini; touch, or 
tactile, or palpation corpuscles; corpuscles of 
Meissner, Krause, and Wagner. See SENSE 
ORGANS, and SKIN. (c.r...) 

Correlation (in biology) [Lat. co- + re- 
latus, elated}: Ger. Correlation; Fr. corré- 
lation ; Ital. correlazione. (1) Phy+iological 
Correlation. ‘The union of special organs and 
functions in a larger general function, e.g. 
the correlation of many functions with diges- 
tion, the rôle of internal secretions in many 
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organic processes, &c. See Geoffroy-Saint- 
Hilaire, ‘ Balance des Organes,’ Des Anomalies 
de l'Organisation. 

(2) Developmental correlation. The de- 
velopment of organs and functions togeiher 
for the accomplishment of a function which 
depends upon the union of them all, e. g. the 
development of the secondary sexual charac- 
ters, with the mental changes of adolescence, 
&c. See Clouston, Neuroses of Development. 

(3) Correlation of characters. The appear- 
ance of characters by variation, or growth, 
in vital connection with one another. 

This form of correlation has separate state- 
ment in evolution theory, on account of the 
somewhat artificial conception of a character 
as something relatively independent in the 
organism, and £o liable to separate variation 
and growth. So the need arises of accounting 
for the correlation or union of such characters. 
One of the most strongly urged objections to 
natural selection as a general law of evolution 


is that it requires simultaneous variation of 


many characters, in such a way that they 
support and farther one another, 

The difficulty is largely removed when we 
note that correlation, or functional and ana- 
tomical union, is the law, not the exception, 
and a character is a relative term; the 
character of any particular observation being 
an abstraction made for purposes of classifica- 
tion, statistics, or logic. See Co-aDAPTATION, 
and Variation. That is, characters do not 
vary as units separately. (3.M.B.) 

Literature: see the analysis of literature 
under Correlation, by GLEY, in Année Biol., 
i. 13, and later vols. Also DELAGE, 
Structure du Protoplasma, in loc. ; DARWIN, 
Origin of Species; K. Pearson, Chances of 
Death, chaps. i, iii; and Math. Contrib. to 
the Theory of Evolution, in Proc. Roy. Soc. 
ee 4ff.); W. F.R.WELDON, Certain Correlated 

ariutions in Crangon vulgaris, Proc. Roy. 
Boc., v. 51 (1892); On Certain Correlated 
Variations in Carcinus maenas, ibid. 54 (1893); 
F. Garon, Co-relations and their Measure- 
ment, ibid. 45 ane) ; Romanes, Darwin aud 
after Darwin, Pt. IL; references under VARIA- 
TION, (J.M.B,-E.8.G.) 

Correlation (in psychology). (1) The act 
of ÅPPERCEPTION (q. ) considered as result- 
ing in the formation of explicit relationships 
among the parts of a mental whole. 

(2) A law generalizing the special laws of 
Association (q. v.) in the statement that 
any relation between elements of content 
suffices to associate them in future experience. 


Tt was used by McCosh (Cognitive Powers) to 
denote the more essential and necessary rela- 
tionships, such as cuuse, logical ground, &c., 
in opposition to coexistence, contrast, &c., 
which are usually emphasized as acting in 
association. It proceeds upon an earlier act 
of correlation in sense (1). Cf. Baldwin, Senses 
and Intellect, 201. (J.M.B.) 
Correlation (of studies). Primarily, the 
arrangement of studies and topics in accor- 
dance with their reciprocal relations; secon- 
darily, the natural static relations that exist 
among the various brauches of knowledge. 
The correlation of topics in a given study 
naturally depends upon two things: (1) their 
relation to each other as component parts of 
a subject of instruction, as in mathematics; 
and (2) their relation to topics of other related 
subjects, as in geography and history. The 
sequence of topics in a given study. Of, 
CONCENTRATION, and CO-ORDINATION. 
Literature: Harris, Report of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, Proc. of the Natnl. (U.S.) 
Educ. Assoc. for 1895, 87, 309, 343, 347; 349s 
714; First Year-Book of the Herbart Society ; 
McMonrry, Gen. Meth., 69-89; Dz GARNO, 
Herbart and the Herbuartians. (c.De G.) 
Correspondence (in mathematics): see 
NUMBER. 
Corresponding Points: Ger. correspondi- 
rende Punkte; Fr. points correspondants; Ital. 
i i i. Corresponding points 
are retinal points whose impressions unite in 
the great majority of cases to give a single 
spatially undifferentiated perception, and 
which therefore normally give single vision. 
According to Helmholtz (Physiol, Optik, 
2nd ed., 844), corresponding points (or Deck- 
punkte) are the points of the two fields of 
vision which appear to occupy the same 
position relatively to the point of fixation, 
and therefore coincide in the common visual 
field (Wundt’s Conaruznr Pornts, q.v. 
Points which do not correspond he ca 
disparate points, following Fechner, who 
distinguishes further between homogeneous 
and heterogeneous correspondents, according 
as the impressions are alike or different in 
character. 
Literature; Woxpt, Physiol. Psychol. (4th 
bm ii. 173; FECHNER, Abhandl. d. kgl. 
Gesell. d. Wiss., vii. (1860), 340; 
Here, Hermann’s Handb, d. Pliysiol., IIL 
i. 351 (1879); HELMHOLTZ, as cited. (B.B.T.) 
Cosm (Gr. xórpos, the world, + yor, 
Sinara]: Ger. Kosmogonie; Fr. cosmos 
gonie; Ital. cosmogonia. A theory, or, as is 
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more usual, a pictorial account of the genesis 
of the world (and often of living beings). Cf. 
Creation, Cosmos, Taxocony, and NATURE 
(philosophy of Pema a 

Among the most primitive civilizations 
known, nothing in the nature of a real cosmo- 
gony can be traced; and even when the scale 
of civilization rises a little higher, the myths 
are so simple and naive that they can hardly 
be dignified with the name. But the great 
races of mankind—the Semites, Egyptians, 
and Aryans—all originated cosmogonies pro- 
perly so called, 

Literature: TyLorR, Early Hist. of Man- 
kind; Warrz and G@erLAND, Anthropol. 
d. Naturvölker ; GREY, Polynesian Mythol.; 
Gur, Myths and Songs of the South 
Pacific; Brixton, Myths of the New World; 
Banonort, Native Races of North America; 
Bastian, Geographische Bilder; BAUDISSIN, 
Stud. z. semit. Religionsgeschichte; JEN- 
sEN, Die Kosmologie d. Babylonier; BUDGE, 
Egyptian Book of the Dead; WIEDEMANN, 
Religion of the Ancient Egyptians (Eng. 
trans.); Bruoscn, Religion u. Mythol. d. 
alten Aegypter; SPIEGEL, Avesta; DARM- 
BTETER, Ormazd et Ahriman; Morr, Ancient 
Sanskrit Texts, iv; Max Mttirr, Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature ; Sacred Books of the East; 
Krause, Tuisko-Land, d. arischen Stämme u. 
Götter Urheimat; Snurva Samurra, Eso- 
teric Sci. and Philos. of Tantras; DEUSSEN, 
Allg. Gesch, d. Philos., I. i. Abth.; OLDEN- 
BERG, Die Religion d. Vedas; Cox, Aryan 
Mythol.; WINDISCHMANN, Ursagen d. arischen 
Völker; Porr, Vedic and Orphic Cosmic 
Egg, in Kühn’s Zeitsch. f. vergleichende 
Sprachforschung; v. BRApKE, in Zeitsch. 
d. Deutsch. Morgenländischen Gesell, xl. 
347 (R.M.W.) 

Argument: see THEISM. 

Cosmology : see Cosmos, Nature (philo- 
sophy of), and Merarrysics, 

Cosmos [Gr. xórpos, world]. Used also in 
the other languages, as well as the equivalents 
for Worwp (q.v.). The universe conceived as 
an orderly system. 

It is popes in this sense to chaos, a 
mythological or hypothetical state of complete 
disorder, absolute lawlessness, or pure chance, 
against which the order and rationality which 
actually characterize the universe are thrown 
into relief. Frequeutly the term is used 
simply to denote the universe or the all of 
existence—always, however, with the impli- 
cation of order or system in the background 
(as in A. Humboldt’s cosmos); at other times 


it is used predicatively to assert expressly the 
fact of orderliness. Thus the scientific belicf 
in the uniformity of nature might be described 
as a faith that we are living in a cosmos, not 
a chaos. The term is also used occasionally 
in a more limited reference to emphasize the 
presence of order or system in some particular 
department of experience. Thus we find 
writers speaking of ‘the ethical cosmos’ or 
‘the cosmos of ethical experience.’ 

The term xécpos originally means order, 
and according to tradition was first applied 
to ‘the world’ by Pythagoras, whose mathe- 
matical and musical studies impressed upon 
him the idea of order and regularity in natural 
phenomena. The term is used by Heraclitus 
also in the sense of the world order. Later, 
it took the place of the earlier term oùpavós to 
signify the ‘ world’; but even in Xenophon’s 
time it was not in current use in this sense, 
for Xenophon speaks (Memorabilia, I. i. 11) of 
‘what the sophists call the Cosmos.’ Kécpos 
was used, moreover, it must be observed, as 
odpavds had also been, not for the universe in 
the modern sense—ré wav, the All—but for the 
visible system of the earth and the heavens, 
the latter being generally regarded as a 
spherical enclosing envelope. There is also, 
as in the earlier term, more prominent refer- 
ence to the phenomena of the heavens than 
to the earth. Anaximander speaks of émepot 
ovpavol, and later writers speak similarly of 


innumerable xéopor or world-systems. See 
Monpus. (A.8.P.P.) 
Cosmothetic Idealism. A term sug- 


gested by Sir William Hamilton, who contrasted 
it, as Representationism, with Presentationism 
or Natural Realism. See IDEALISM. (J.M.B.) 

Cost [ME. cost]: Ger. Kosten; Fr. frais 
de production; Ital. costo. ‘The amount of 
wealth rendered unavailable in any economic 
process, or group of processes. 

(1) If we measure wealth as property, cost 
will take the form of expense, 

(2) If we measure wealth as accumulated 
resources, cost will take the form of waste. 

(3) If we measure wealth as utility, or 
source of pleasure, cost will take the form of 
disutility—pai 

The physiocrats adopted a sense of cost 
analogous to (2); the cost of an article was 
measured by the amount of food embodied in 
its production. Smith distinguished (1) and 
(3): the former he called money cost or 
price ; the latter, real cost or price. Malthus 
and Kicardo fell back on the Aristotelian 
conception of quantities of labour as the only 
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measure of cost—a crude use of the third 
conception under forms borrowed from (r). 
Marx took Ricardo’s conception, and showed 
the contradictions in which careless use of 
terms had involved the orthodox economists, 
but was not equally successful in establishing 
better forms for himself. Jevons, in this as 
in many other points, laid the foundations of 
more philosophic treatment; and the theory 
of pain-cost which he outlined has been su- 
perbly developed by Marshall. But pain-cost 
alone gives a somewhat incomplete explana- 
tion of price; and some writers (Patten), 
following out a half-forgotten conception of 
Ricardo, supplement it by a study of a fourth 
sense of cost in the form of lapse of oppor- 
tunity. In recent years there has heen a 
tendency in several quarters to go back to 
the sense of waste as the fundamental meaning 
of cost. The analysis based on this meaning 
seems to furnish a solution of several problems 
where old methods failed (compare the treat- 
ment of Wages in Hadley’s Economics). On 
Prime Cost, Supplementary Cost, see Marshall, 
Prine. of Econ., Bk. V. chap. iv. The old 
distinction between cost of production and 
cost of reproduction has lost its importance 
under modern analysis. (A.7.H.) 

Counter-irritation: Ger. Gegenreizung ; 
Fr. contre-stimulus or contre-irritation ; Ital. 
contro-stimolo. A stimulation, irritation, or 
congestion, produced artificially in order to 
relieve inflammation in another part. See 
IRRITATION. ; Or 

Couple [Lat. Y a band, a bond]: 
Ger. y araa r. couple; Ital. miiy 
A force or resultant which tends to make 
a body rotate, without giving it any move- 
ment of trauslation, A couple may always 


P 


D, 
t 


be represented by a pair of equal and 
parallel forces, F and G, acting in opposite 
directions. The moment of the couple is 
the product of either force into the popa 
dicular distance, F'G, between the lines of 


The value of this conception arises from the 


).| theorem that, in their action on a rigid body, 


all couples, having the same moment and 
the same direction of axis, are equivalent. 
For example, the couple Æ” G” will produce 
the same effect as F G,if F x F G@=Fx FG. 
Hence, to define a couple, we need specify 
only its moment, and the direction of its 
axis. 

Introduced into mechanics by Poinsot 
shortly after the middle of the first half of the 
century. (8.m.) 

Courage [OF. corage, from Lat. cor, heart] : 
Ger, Muth; Fr. courage; Ital. coraggio. 
The habit of voluntary activity (or virtue) 
which is shown both in the control of pain 
and of the fear of pain, and in the due exer- 
cise and regulation of the active and com- 
bative impulses, 

In the latter terms courage is defined by 
Plato in the Republic, while the former and 
more fundamental aspect is brought out by 
Aristotle. Aristotle treats courage as a 
MEAN (q.v.) or moderate state in respect of 
the feelings of fear and confidence, and dis- 
tinguishes it from a double system of extreme 
states : excess of fear and defect of confidence, 
which constitute cowardice; and excess of 
confidence, which is rashness, and defect of 
fear (an unnamed quality). 

Like all the personal virtues, courage is 
built upon an impulsive and organic basis; 
and in courage the impulsive basis is more 
obvious than in the case of the other virtues. 
Yet it is not entirely a matter of inherited 
constitution; and the courage of deliberate 
purpose, which is a moral virtue, may be 
distinguished from the courage of physical 
constitution, which is an inherited quality. 
Further, a distinction may be drawn between 
the passive courage which endures pain (the 
fortitudo of mediaeval ethics), and the active 
courage which prompts to enterprise in spite 
of danger. 

What is popularly called ‘moral courage’ 
does not indicate a more moral, or more 
voluntary, quality than courage generally; 
it applies to the control of the fear of social 
evils (disgrace or ridicule from those who 
determine the opinion of the community), 
whereas the ordinary application of courage 
is to the control of the fear of physical 
evils. 

Literature: Prato, Laches, and Republic, 


action. The axis of a couple is any line|iv; ARISTOTLE, Ethics, iii; Sipewicx, Meth. 

perpendicular to the plane containing the|of Eth., III. x; GREEN, Proleg. to Eth., 

forces; it is therefore only a direction in space. | iv. (W.B.8.) 
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Court (in law) [Fr. cour]: Ger. Gerichtshof ; 
Fr. cour; Ital. corte. A tribunal for the 
administration of remedial justice, having, 
or acting under a claim of having, legal 
authority for its proceedings. If it have such 
authority, it is a de iure court; otherwise a 
de facto one. 

Phrases. Civil court: (1) an ordinary 
court, as distinguished from a military, naval, 
martial, or ecclesiastical court; (2) a court 
having cognizance of civil actions, as dis- 
tinguished from one having cognizance of 
criminal prosecutions, i.e, a oriminal court. 
Military court: one having cognizance of 
offences by those in military service. Naval 
court; one having cognizance of offences by 
those in naval service. Court martial: (1) a 
court organized during war, in a place that 
is the seat of war, to dispense justice by 
martial law; (2) a military or naval court. 
Day in court : due opportunity to be heard in 
one’s defence before an adverse judgment is 
pronounced in court. The court is often 
used to describe the judge as distinguished 
from the jury. (8.E.B.) 

Cousin, Victor. (1792-1867.) French 
philosopher. He received a philosophic im- 
pulse under the tutelage of Laromiguière, 
Royer-Collard, and Maine de Biran. In 1815 
he began to lecture in the Sorbonne, Paris, 
continuing the teaching of Scottish philosophy. 
He was an important factor in the reaction 
against Condillac and other sensualistic 
thinkers of the 18th century. In 1820 he 
was suspended for political reasons, and in 
1827 again replaced in his chair. Cf. EcLEC- 
TICISM. 

Covenants (doctrine of) [ Lat. con- + venire, 
to come]: Ger. Bundestheologie; Fr. doctrine 
des alliances; Ital. teoria dell’ alleanza (di 
grazia, &c.), Another name for the ‘Federal 
Theology’ of Cocceius (1603-69), professor at 
Leyden. 

contrast to the Scholastics, whose 
methods had been adopted by many of the 
Reformers (e. g. Calvin), Cocceius appealed 
to the Bible. The Bible is the history of the 
‘covenant of grace’ made by God with man. 
This in contrast to the ‘covenant of works’ 
which subsisted before the Fall. According 
to the ‘covenant of works,’ God promised 
man everlasting felicity, on condition of obe- 
dience during the life on earth. According 
to the ‘covenant of ,’ man needed to 
receive again what he lost by the Fall, in 
order to be able to render obedience; and 
this fresh gift, due to the grace of God, has 


been transmitted by the Incarnation of Jesus 
Christ. 

Literature: Fisner, Hist. of Christ. 
Doctrine, 347 f.; Dornzr, Hist. of Protes- 
tant Theol, ii. 31 f. (Eng. trans.); WEIss- 
MANN, Introd. in Memorabilia Ecel. Hist 
Sacrae, ii. 698 f., 1103 f.; Own, The Doctrine 
of Justification; A. A. Hopcx, Outlines of 
Theol., chap. xxi; C. Hoper, System. Theol., 
ii. 192 f.; KRAETZSCHMAR, Die Bundesvor- 
stellung im Alt. Test.; T. M. Linpsay, in 
Brit. and For. Evang. Rev. (1879). (R.M.w.) 

Coyness [ME. coy, quiet, secret]: Ger. 
Scheu, Sprödigkeit (sexual); Fr. coquetterie; 
Ital. civetteria (sexual). The form of shyness, 
with its bodily reaction, due to consciousness 
of the presence of the other sex. Of. SHYNESS, 
BASHFULNESS, SHAME, and Mopxsty. 

On the mental side coyness includes the 
form of so-called ‘self-consciousness,’ which is 
stimulated by the other sex; ‘coquetry’ and 
‘flirtation’ when these are not deliberate ; 
‘showing-off’ or SEL¥-EXHIBITION (q. v.), and 
‘make-believe.’ On the physical side, itinvolves 
attitudes of ‘courting,’ e.g. play, self-exhibi- 
tion, advance and retreat, with the character- 
istic organic changes. Theterm ‘self-conscious- 
ness,’ when employed for coyness, is very 
inexact and confusing, and should be discon- 
tinued. The difference between coyness 
and modesty (when the latter relates to 
sex) is that the former does not involve 
reflective self-consciousness, while the latter 
does. 

Literature: titles given under SHYNESS, 
especially Groos, Die Spiele d. Thiere (Eng. 
trans.). (J.M.B.) 

Craniology and Craniometry [Cranio- 
logy: Gr. xpaviov, skull, + Adyos, discourse. 
Craniometry: xpavlov + pérpov, measure]: Ger. 
Craniologie, Craniometrie; Fr. oraniologie, 
oraniométrie; Ital. eraniologia, eraniometria. 
In its most general sense craniology designates 
the accumulated systematic knowledge of the 
skull; thus including the anatomical, mor- 
phological, and pathological aspects, as well as 
the comparative study of the skull in different 
avimals. ‘The term, however, is apt to be 
used in reference to the study of the human 
cranium, with special regard to the ethnologi- 
cal conclusions as to race and origin which 
such study may yield. : 

The term seems to have originated with 
Gall’s phrenological correlations; was estab- 
lished in the ethnological sense mainly by 
the efforts of Broca, and under recent develop- 
ments has assumed a somewhat broader, as 
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well as more scientific, character. The most 
practical subdivision of the topic seems to be 
thatadopted by Török, who refers tocranioscopy 
the description of the anatomical aud morpho- 
logical characteristics of the skull (general 
form, position of distinctive points, shape of 
bones, sutures, &c.), and to craniometry the 
geometrical characteristics capable of precise 
measurement, Craniography refers to the 
study of the skull by means of charts, photo- 
graphs, and projections, which in turn yield 
craniometric details not readily obtainable on 
the skull itself. The systematic and expla- 
natory exposition of all such results belongs 
to craniology, The descriptions and measure- 
ments of cranial characteristics have been 
developed with great detail and precision, 
although a much-desired consensus of method 
of taking such measurements has not as yet 
been reached. Among the scores, if not 
hundreds, of such characteristics which have 
been proposed as significant for ethnological 
distinctions, the four most important are the 
maximum length and the maximum breadth 
of the skull (the relation of which leads to 
one INDEX, q. V., of several), the facial angle, 
and the cranial capacity (see Capacity, 
cranial) or cubic contents of the skull. In 
all these respects there are minor differences 
of measurement which prevent a general 
description from being precisely accurate. 
See also DIAMETER, and Faorat ANGLE. 


Faom Quain$ Auatour. 


4 is the alveolar point at the edge of the jaw 
between the incisors ; Aa, the asterion, or point of 
junetion of the parietal, temporal, and occipital bones 5 
C is the auricular point, or centre of opening of the 
auditory meatus; B is the basion, or middle point of 


is | Schöpfung ; 


Many important measurements may also be 
made on the living head (Cephalometry). 
Instruments for cranial measurements are 
termed Craniometers; those for the head, 
Cephalometers. 

As a partial guide to the points and pro- 
portions of the cranium, of importance in 
craniometry, the above illustration may be 
consulted. 

With reference to the points fixed in 
the figure certain lines are drawn, which 
in turn give rise to diameters, angles, and 
indices. The various facial angles, and 
the lines determining them, are given 
under the topic FACIAL ANGLE (q.v.); and 
the other chief diameters are noted under 
DIAMETER. 

Literature: Tormvarp, Anthropology, 31- 
51, 227-97; art. Craniologie, in Dict. des 
Sci. Anthropol.; Broca, Mém. d’Anthropol., 
5 vols.; and particularly, Instructions Cranio- 
logiques (1875); Töröx, Reform d. Kranio- 
logie, Int. Monatsch, f. Anat. u. Physiol., xi. 
297, 360. (3.3.) 

Also Rırcrr, Eine exakte Methode der 
Kraniographie (1885); Töröx, Ueber ein 
Universalkraniometer (1888); LOMBROSO, art. 
Cranio, in Eucic. med. Italiana; E. SCHMIDT, 
Anthropol. Meth. ; MorserLI, Semej. malat. 
ment. (1st and 2nd ed., 1898); Année Psychol., 
v (1899): Historique des Recherches sur la 
Céphalométrie; MANOUVRIER, Aperçu de Cé- 
phalométrie auth: opologique. (S.E.—L.M.-E.M.) 

Crantor. A Greck academic philosopher, 
who lived about 300 B.0., and wrote a trea- 
tise on A filiction. 

Crates of Thebes. A Greek cynic, a 
disciple of Diogenes of Athens, who lived in 
the 4th century B.C. 

Cratylus. A Greek philosopher, who 
lived in the sth century B.c. He was one 
of Plato's teachers. He maintained the doc- 
trines of Heraclitus, 

Crazy [Fr. écraser, to crush]: Ger. 
verrückt; Fr. fou; Ital. matto, folle. A 
popular term meaning insane, or of unsound 
mind. It is especially characteristic of a 
chronic broken-down or demented condi- 
tion. (3.3.) 

Creation (in biology): see SPECIAL CREA- 
TION THEORY. 

Creation (in theology) [Sansk. kri, to 
make; Lat. creare, to bring forth]: Ger. 
Fr. création; Ital. creazione. 


the anterior n of the foramen magnum ; Bg í 
the bregma, or fonction of tho coronal and sagittal | The genesis of the world, and the things 
sutures; Zis the inion, or occipital, protuberaes| therein, by a divine act. The conceptions 


N, the nasion, at the root of the nose; S, the su 
lio spinal point, at the base of the sub-nasal spine. 


by which it is characterized are less pictorial 
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than those of Cosmoconr (q. v.), proceeding, 
as they usually do, from a more advanced 
civilization. 

The term is usually associated with the 
Hebrew-Semitic doctrines to be found in the 


first and second chapters of Genesis. These 
doctrines have a philosophical aspect in that 
they are strictly dualistic, and so stand con- 
trasted with the more or less monistic concep- 
tions characteristic of Greek thought. In the 
history of Christian thought, the Old Testa- 
ment account, adopted by the Church, has 
undergone various modifications. (R.M.W.) 

‘Immediate’ creation, in which the divine 
act takes direct effect, is contrasted with 
‘remote’ creation, by so-called ‘second’ or 
‘ proximate’ causes, in which the divine pur- 
pose is realized indirectly through the ordinary 
operations of nature. Cf. the philosophical 
conceptions of OCCASIONALISM and PRE- 
ESTABLISHED HARMONY. (R.M.W.-J.M.B.) 

Literature: for the Jewish view, Hor- 
zinGER, Hexateuch, 335 f.; WEBER, Syst. d. 
Altsynag. Paläst. Theol., 197 f. For history 
of modifications of doctrine in the Christian 
Church, TERTULLIAN, Ady. Hermogenem ; 
Oricen, De Principiis, and Ady. Celsum; 
AucustinE, De Genesi contra Manichaeos ; 
Confessiones, xi-xiii; De Civ. Dei, xx; PETRUS 
Lomsarpus, Libri Sententiarum; Huen 
Mute, Footsteps of the Creator; see also 
literature on MANICHAEISM. Modern works : 
ZÖCKLER, Theol. u. Naturwiss.; GUNKEL, 
Schöpfung u. Chaos; art. Schöpfung in 
Herzog's Real-Encyc.; Reuscu, Nature and 
the Bille (Eng. trans.). See also literature 
under Cosmogony, and RELIGION (philosophy 

(R.M.W.) 

Creationism : Ger. Theorie der Schöpfung: 
Fr. théorie de la création; Ital. dottrina della 
creazione. The form of Deism which teaches 
that the creative act by which the world arose 
did not, and does not, identify the Creator 
with the universe in an essential or substantial 
sense. 

Creation by a single act, or ‘continuous’ 
creation (by a series of acts), alike hold the 
theory of transcendence as opposed to that of 
complete immanence. Theism vibrates between 
this form of Deism and Pantheism, attempting 
to hold a form of divine immanence which is 
still not pantheistic. Cf. Derm, THEISM, 
and PantuxisM (also for Literature). (3.M.B.) 


Creationism (in theology): Ger. Creation- | bi 


ismus; Fr. créationisme; Ital. creazionismo. 
The doctrine according to which the human 
spirit (anima) is created separately in each 


individual case, and infused from an ex- 
ternal source into the foetus so as to vital- 
ize it. 

This doctrine is opposed to PRE-EXISTENCE 
(q-v-), and to Trapucranism (q.v.), the two 
competing theories, 

While Pre-existence (e. g. with Origen) and 
Traducianism (e. g. with Tertullian) were held 
in the earlier history of Christian thought, 
Creationism came to be the accepted doctrine 
later, as with Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, and 
Petrus Lombardus. 

Literature: see Brsrican Psyoxo- 
LOGY. (B.M.W.) 

Credible (1) and Incredible (2) [Lat. 
credere, to believe]: Ger. (un)glaublich; Fr. (in)- 
croyable; Ital. (in)eredibile. (1) Believable. 
(2) Unbelievable. See BELIEF. (J.M.B.-G.F.8.) 

Credit [Lat. creditum, a thing entrusted, 
a loan}: Ger. Kredit; Fr. crédit; Ital. 
credito. The power to use a promise to pay 
as a means of present payment. 

The advantages of credit are of two kinds: 
(1) It allows a man to extend his business 
activity to the range of his proved capacity, 
instead of limiting it by his accumulations. 
(2) It economizes the use of money, and makes 
it possible to extend business without feeling 
scarcity of coin. 

The economists of the German Historical 
school distinguish three stages of industry: 
Natural-, Geld-, and Kredit-Wirthschaft. But 
it is an error to suppose that there is a 
direct substitution of credit for money in 
modern life. The tendency is rather towards 
a substitution of cash for credit in old 
fields, and a use of credit in relutively new 
ones. 

The function of a banking system has 
been aptly described as the insurance of 
credit. (A.1.H.) 

Credulity (1) and Incredulity (2) [Lat. 
credere, to believe]; Ger. (1) Letchtgliubig- 
keit, (2) Ungliubigheit; Fr. (in)orédulité, 
Ital. (in)oredulita. (1) Over-readiness to 
believe: the tendency to-form a belief on 
slight objective grounds. The slighter the 
objective ground, as distinguished from the 
subjective interest or bias, the greater is 
the credulity. 

(2) Under-readiness to believe : the tendency 
to withhold belief when the objective grounds 
are strong. It is also a matter of subjective 

jas, 


These terms are not of sufficient exactness 
for scientific use. Bain has used the phrase 
‘primitive credulity’ for the child's early 
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uncritical attitude of acceptance toward things 
generally, on which see REALITY-FEELING, and 
BELIEF. (3-M.B.) 

Creed [Lat. credere, to believe]: Ger. 
G iss; Fr. confession, symbole ; 
Ital. credo, A systematic, authoritative, 
and dogmatic (in the sense of giving no 
reasons) statement of a body of doctrine, 
which constitutes a profession of faith. 

Usually in written form, though this is by no 
means necessary. It may originate in various 
ways; e.g. sporadically, like the ‘ Apostles’ 
Creed’; ina council of the entire Church, like 
the Creed of Chalcedon; in a special com- 
munion, like the Augsburg Confession ; ina 
commission ad hoc, like the Westminster 
Confession, and so on. As matter of history, 
Christian creeds proceed (1) from the original 
and still united Church; (2) from one or 
other of the chief divisions of the Christian 
Church—the Latin, the Greek, the Lutheran, 
the Reformed. 

As a matter of usage, the term Creed is 
specially applied to the ‘Apostles’, the 
Nicene, and the Athanasian formulae. 

Much attention has been paid recently to 
the historical investigation of the Creeds, 
especially the ‘ Apostles’.’ 

‘Literature: SCHAFY, Creeds of Christendom; 
Swarson, Apostolic and Nicene Creeds ; 
Hxrvurtizy, Harmouia Symbolica; CASPARI, 
Quellen z. Gesch. d. Taufsymbols u. d. Glau- 
bensregel; Lumpy, Hist. of the Creeds ; 
Zaun, Apost. Symb.; Haun, Biblioth. d. 
Symb. u. Glaubensreg. d. alt. Kirche, iii; GEB- 
HARDT, HARNAOK, and Zann, Patr. Apost. Op., 
Bd. i, Heft 2; Harwacx, Apost. Glaubensbek.; 
SwETE, Apostles’ Creed ; OMMANNEY, Athana- 
sian Creed. For further literature on Ritsch- 
lian school, see F. Nrproxp, Die theol. Einzel- 
schule; and on the recent Apostolicum con- 
troversy see arts. in Zeitsch. f. Theol. u. 
Kirche, and in Die christl. Welt,  (RM.wW.) 

Cretinism [Fr. crétin): Ger. Cretinismus ; 
Fr. crétinisme ; Ital. cretinismo. A peculiar 
form of lack of development associated with 
disease of the thyroid gland, and presenting, 
as a prominent characteristic, a mental en- 
feeblement or idiocy. 

The disease seems to be endemic, and 
largely confined to valleys of mountainous 
regions. It prevails in Switzerland. The 
cause of the disease is obscure, but recent 
research points to the interference with 
the function of the thyroid gland as the tinctic } 
determining pathological change. Local, cli- | act of wrong to an individual), forbidden by 
matic, and hereditary predisposing conditions | the state, and punished by the state. (F-H.G.) 
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are important factors in its aetiology, but it 
may appear in a spasmodic form (sporadic 
cretinism). The disease seems almost ine 


and the sutures may give place to the Wor- 
mian bone; the nose is broad and flat, the 
eyes widely separated, the face but slightly 
developed; the skin is apt to be rough, in- 
sensitive, and dark; the teeth are defective, 
the mouth large, the lips thick; the lower 
limbs are frequently emaciated, and the 
muscles poorly developed. One of the most 
characteristic physical signs is goitre, or 
enlargement of the thyroid gland, although 
other affections of this organ may also be 
present. Physiological activity is weak, in- 
volving a low temperature, slow respiration 
and circulation, irregular digestion, flabby 
muscles. If cretinism appears in early child- 
hood (usually about the fifth year), the change 
from a normal bright child to a stunted 
cretin can be readily observed as years go by. 
Cretins may be simply weak-minded, under- 
standing a few common words and directions, 
and capable of simple occupations; or they 
may be completely idiotic, speechless, and 
helpless. Hearing is apt to be affected, but 
the senses are usually fairly normal. The 
emotional development is low, but fear, af- 
fection, and the like may be shown. 

Literature: art. Cretinism in Tuke’s Dict. 
of Psychol. Med. (with references); GLEY, in 
Année Biol, i. 320 ff.; ALLARA, Sul Cre- 
tinismo (Ger. trans., 1894); LOMBROSO, art. 
Cretinismo in Encic. med. Italiana. (3.3.) 

Creuz, Friedrich Casimir Carl von. 
(1724-70.) A German psychologist who 
was born and lived, as Geheimrath in his 
later life, at Homburg v.d. Höhe. He insisted 
that psychology should be based on experience 
alone. 

Crime (in law) [Lat. erimen]: Ger. Ver- 
brechen; Fr. crime (abstract), délit; Ital. 
delitto. (1) Any offence against the state by 
a breach of public rights and duties affecting 
the interests of the whole community. (8.B.B.) 

‘An act declared by the state to be offensive 
to the state (in distinction from a tort, an 
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2) Any grave offence of such a character. 
etty offences are known in law as mis- 
demeanours, Every violation of law isawrong, 
and in the early stages of civilization little 
account has generally been taken of the dif- 
ference between wrongs to individuals and 
wrongs to the public. Hence, imprisonment 
for debt, and civic degradation as a con- 
sequence of (and punishment for) bankruptcy. 
As law develops, public remedies are confined 
to acts of public wrong, and individuals are 
left to seek a remedy by private actions for 
wrongs personal to themselves Coren 
Literature: Bentam, Mor. and Legisl., 
ii. chap. xvi; and Bxrocarta, Dei Delitti 
e delle Pene, which led the way to 
a general mitigation of penalties for crime 
all over the civilized world; PHILLIMORE, 
Maxims and Princ. of Jurisprudence (1856), 


xiii; Inerme, Zweck im Recht, i; 
Srurnen, Hist. of Criminal Law in Eng- 
land. (5-E.B.) 


Crime (in sociology). (1) An act which 
awakens the passion of vengeance in the com- 
munity, in distinction from a wrong which 
awakens the passion of revenge in an indi- 
vidual only. 

(2) An act which public opinion pronounces 
hostile to social integrity and public welfare. 

Maine (Ancient Law, chap. x) shows that 
in early Aryan communities crime was not 
differentiated from torts and sins, Crime is 
first clearly recognized when the community 
poai the distinction between acts that 

dividuals and their relatives seek to avenge, 
and acts which the whole community is 
moved to avenge, as e. g. by lynching. In the 
present century public opinion, influenced 
greatly by Jeremy Bentham (Prine. of Mor. 
and Legisl, and Theory of Penalties and 
Rewards), has tended strongly to discounte- 
nance vengeance, and therefore to cease to 
conceive of crime as that which vokes 
vengeance, and to substitute for older 
notions a conception of crime as that which 
is fundamentally contrary to public utility. 
The conflict of these ideas is well presented 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes, Lectures on the 
Common Law. The psychological ground of 
the newer views is clearly set forth by 
Baldwin, Social and Eth. Interpret, Bk. 1, 
chaps. ii and x. Cf. Justice, (P.11.G.) 

Criminal (in spt i Ger. (1) verbreche- 
risch, (2) ee ppe aiieieo Ital. 

1) criminale, penale, (2) (uomo eet gery 
(3 Relating to crime. ro is with 
ference both to crimes and misdemeanours, 


without discrimination. Criminal conversa- 
tion: adultery (often abbreviated to crim. con.). 
Criminal law, the law defining (substantive) 
or punishing (adjective) criminal offences. 
(2) A person convicted of having committed 
a crime in the legal sense. See Crime (in 
law). (8.E.B.) 

Criminal (in sociology}. (1) A person 
whose instincts or acquired habits incline 
him to conduct inimical to the integrity 
and wellbeing of society. See Crime (in 
sociology). (2) Relating to the character or 
conduct of such a person, 

Various types of criminals have been dis- 
tinguished in recent anthropological literature 
(see especially Ferri, as below) :— 

(a) Criminal by Instinct, or instinctive 
criminal, or criminal by nature, or congenital 
criminal, or criminal-born: terms of recent 
origin, designating those whose inherited 
qualities predispose them to crime. 

A prominent class of cases are those which 
show physical characters of the atavistic or 
reversionary type. See ATAvIsM. 

(b) Occasional Criminal: one whose in- 
stincts are ethically and socially sound, but 
whose passions (of anger, cupidity, sexuality, 
or other) are so strong that he may commit 
crime under peculiar provocation, 

(c) Professional Criminal: one who, whether 
sound in body and mind or not, deliberately 
follows crime as a business. 

(d) Criminal Reformer: one who actively 
protests against social opinions and regula- 
tions, to the extent of violating convention or 
law. The commonest class are so-called 
political criminals, exemplified in the deeds 
of violence done by anarchists. Less marked 
instances are cases where the protest takes an 
ethical or strictly social form, as violations 
of marriage laws, &c, 

Various subdivisions of the general subject 
are recognized :— 

(a) Criminal Anthropology: the scientific 
study of the criminal in his various types, 
as revealed in his anatomical, physiological, 
and psychological characters. 

(b) Criminal Sociology : the scientific study 
of crime and criminals, as DEMOGRAPHIO 
(q-¥.) or social phenomena. Cf. CrimmNoxocy. 

The distinction between the legal and the 
anthropological or sociological criminal is of 
recent origin. Criminal anthropology is a 
product of medical jurisprudence, which, in 
turn, was developed from the legal and 
medical analysis of insanity as a defence in 
criminal cases, 
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Literature: the distinctions made above, | Index Catalogue (sub verbis); and the litera- 
inslusive, we owe largely to a group of Italian | ture under Morar Sraristics. (9.M.B.} 
writers: Lomproso, L’Uomo Delinquente| Crisis [Gr. xpos, decisive point]: Ger. 
(1874-87), and (with Ferrero) La Donna | Krisis; Fr. crise; Ital. ersi (in opposition to 
Delinquente (1889); Marro, I Caratteri dei lisi). Crisis refers to the tendency of certain 
Delinquenti (1887); GaRoraxo, Criminologia | diseases, notably fevers. suddenly to decrease 
(1890); Sicuere, La Foule Criminelle (Fr. | after a somewhat definite duration; the time 
trans.; orig. 1892); Frnt, Sociologia Crimi-|or manner of such change being regarded as 
nale (1880), See also BENEDIKT, Ana- significant for recovery or death. 
tomische Studien an Verbrecher-Gehirnen| The conception was carried over to mental 
für Anthropologen, Mediziner, Juristen und | diseases, and was much used by Esquirol. The 
Psychologen (1879); Tarne, La Criminalité French usage of the term is more nearly 
comparée (1890); Proar, Le Crime et la | equivalent to ‘an attack’ or ‘spell,’ and in an 
Peine; Férá, Dégénérescence et Criminalité allied sense the notion formed an essential 
(1888); Corre, Les Criminels: Caractères | feature in the earlier doctrines of Mesmer; 
physiques et psychologiques (1889). See also the purpose of his ‘magnetic’ treatment bein 
under CRIMINOLOGY. (¥.H.6.-J.M.B.)|to aid nature in calling out the crisis, an 

Criminal Anthropology: see CRIMINAL, |thus to quicken recovery. The symptoms 
and CRIMINOLOGY. induced by Mesmer were those usually ob- 

Criminal Psychology: see CRIMINO- servable in crisis; and the room in which the 
LOGY. ‘baquet’ was set up and the cures performed 

Criminal Sociology: see CRIMINAL, and | was called the ‘salle des crises.’ (J.3.) 
CRIMINOLOGY. Criterion [Gr. xpırńp:ov]: Ger. Kriterium, 

Criminal-born : see CRIMINAL. Kennzeichen ; Fr. oritérium; Ital. criterio. 

Criminology: Ger. Criminologie; Fr. | Literally, a test, or standard of judgment. The 
criminoloyie; Ital. criminologia. The science | criterion, in a logical reference, is the possible 
of crime and criminals. rule or body of rules by which a final decision 

The criminal has been studied mainly from | may be given on the truth or falsity of judg- 
the physical side, giving a natural history 


ments. 
or Criminal Anthropology. It deals with| Since the time of Kant,it has been customary 
two main questions: (1) the differentiation of 


to distinguish a formal from a material cri- 
criminal-types (as distinct from crime-types), 


terion, to point out that a material o: iterion in 
which might be called Criminography, or De- | the sense above defined is impossible, and that 
scriptive Criminology; and (2) the theory of 


the formal criterion is to be found in the body 
the criminal as a racial phenomenon, for |of rules defining logical ConsisTENoY (q.¥-)s 
which Criminogenesis or Genetic Criminology that is, in form, absence of contradiction 
might serve. A similar study of crime divides | and conformity to the requirements of logical 
itself into two main inquiries: (1) the psycho- | consequence. The distinction is sound, though 
logy both of crime and its types, giving 


in the Kantian formulation it is made too 
Criminal Psychology, and also of criminal |absolute, See Kant, Logik, Introd., § vii; 
tendencies (a branch of Abnormal Psychology); 


Hamilton, Logic, Lect. 27. 4 p 
(2)Criminal Sociology, dealing both withcrime| In the history of the discussions regarding 
considered as a phenomenon, involving social |a criterion of truth, the most important place 
relationships, variations, &e., being Criminal | is occupied by the attempts of the Stoics to 
Sociology in a narrow sense, or Criminal Psy-| establish a universal and practical standard, 
chonomics (after analogy with pioioi ; |in face of the arguments urged against their 
and also crimes studied singly, as to distribu- 


tion, frequency, &c., by mathematical methods 
(Criminal Statistics). The psychological and 
sociological sides of the study of crime are as 
yet very undeveloped. 

Literature: on criminal anthropology, see 
under Crna; on particular crimes, see 
under Awarcuism, SUICIDE, &c.; on = 
social and psychological aspects, see under 
Boras Peycuouoey, and BOOIOLOGT: See also 
Macponaxp, Bibliog. of Criminol.; Brries, 
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Criterion (ethical). The test or standard 
by reference to which the moral worth of 
character, or the rightness or wrongness of 
conduct, is determined. 

The ethical criterion used for determining 
moral validity is commonly identical with the 
ultimate moral ideal, whether that be the moral 
law revealed in conscience or some conception 
of the summum bonum. But they are not neces- 
sarily identical. ‘Thus, according to Spencer 
(Prine. of Eth, Pt. I, ‘Data,’ chap. iv), 
happiness is the ‘ultimately supreme end’; 
but owing to the indefiniteness of the con- 
ception itself, and of the means required to 
reach the ideal, he holds that it is im- 
perfect, though perhaps not useless, as an 
ethical criterion of conduct. Cf, Ernica 
THEORIES. (W.R.8.) 

Criticism (Gr. xpirixds, from «prs, a 
judge]: Ger. Kriticismus ; Fr. eriticisme; Ital. 
criticismo. The system of philosophy of Im- 
manuel Kant; so called from the titles of his 
three works, called Critiques (Kritiken). See 
Kanmianism, Kantian TERMINOLOGY, NEO- 
KANTIANISM, and IDEALISM, 

Literature: works of Kant; Apeckxs, Kant 
Bibliography, Suppl. to the Philos. Rev.; 
Hist. of Mod. Philos. (with references, notably 
Uxzsrrwec-Herxzr); Carp, The Crit. Philos. 
of Im. Kant. Also references under topics 
cited, and in ErsLER, Wörterb. d. philos. Be- 
griffe (sub verbis). (J.M.B.) 

Criticism (aesthetic). The appreciation 
or estimation of works of art. This presupposes 
some standard or criterion (see AESTHETIC 
Stanparp), which must be found ultimately 
in the end sought by Arr (q. v.); but certain 
rules or canons, found embodied in works of 
art generally recognized as successful, may be 
used for the examination of supposedly similar 
productions. This, however, must always be 
subject to revision, if it appears that the work 
in question is seeking a new method. Other- 
wise criticism becomes merely formal, and is 
a hindrance to progress. 

Aristotle was the founder of aesthetic criti- 
cism, and in his Poetics analysed Greek tragedy 
and formulated its rules. Horace and Quin- 
tilian criticized poetry and eloquence. The 
close of the 17th century saw a revival of 
criticism, especially in France and England 
(Boileau, Dryden, Pope), which, however. tended 
to be formal, and to see, in its rules derived 
from Greek art, the principles for all art 
whatever, e. g. Shakespere was condemned for 
‘irregularity.’ Lessing and Winckelmann led 
the way in a truer appreciation of the antique. 


The romantic movement (see ROMANTICISM) 
was in part a protest against the attempt to 
fetter art by supposed canons. Finally Goethe. 
the Schlegels, Schiller, Hegel, Coleridge, 
brought forward and applied the principles 
that rules are to be judged by the work of 
genius, not vice versa, and that the supreme 
tests of a work of art are H) its interpreta- 
tion and expression of the life and interests 
of the people and age in which it arose, and 
(2) the embodiment of these in forms which 
give aesthetic delight. These two principles. 
which may be called the historical and the 
aesthetic or psychological, are fandamental to 
modern criticism. In accordance with them 
a work of art should be judged both by its 
historical significance and by its relation to 
general laws of human nature. 

Literature: CARRIERE. Die Kunst im Zusam- 
menhang der Kulturentwickelung (3rd ed., 
1885); ARNOLD, The Function of Criticism, in 
Essays on Criticism; Symonps, Essays, Specu- 
lative and Suggestive; J. M. ROBERTSON, New 
Essays toward a Critical Method (1897); 
Worsrotp, The Princ. of Criticism (1897); 
Mouton, Shakespere as Dramatic Artist (Int. 
Plea for an Inductive Science of Criticism). 
(3rd ed., 1893); Sarntssury, Essays in Eng. 
Lit. (1891); Downen, New Studies in Litera- 
ture (1895); L. J. Wyre, Studies in the 
Evolution of Eng. Crit. (1894); E. HENNÉ- 
QUIN, La Critique Scient. (2nd ed., 1890); 
F. Bruyerire, L’Evolution des Genres dane 
l'Histoire de la Littérature (1890); Questions 
de Critique (1889); art. Critique Littéraire, 
in La Grande Encye.; E. ‘T1ssor, L’Evo- 
lution de la Critique Française (1890); 
A. Ricarpov, La Critique Littéraire, Etude 
Philos. (1896); Brarrmarer, Gesch. d. 
poet. Theorie u. Krit. (1888); Bosorka, 
Encyklopiidie u. Methodologie d. phil. Wissen- 
schaften (2nd ed., 1886), 169-754; J. E. 
Srincary, A Hist. of Literary Criticism 
in the Renaissance (1899); Gayviny and 
Scorr, An Introd. to the Methods and 
Materials of Literary Criticism, i (1899); 
Wincuester, Some Principles of Literary 
Criticism (1899); E. Rop, in Int. Monthly 
(Jan., 1900); H. Paur, Grundr. d. germ. 
Philol. (2nd ed., 1896), 221-47. (J.H.T.) 

Critique: see CRITICISM. 

Crowd [AS. croda]: Ger. Menge, Haufe; 
Fr. foule; Ital. folla. (1) In sociology: an 
incidental aggregation, held together by a 
relatively extrinsic and temporary bond. (2) 
In psychology: a group whose co-operation 
is relatively occasional and temporary, aa 
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opposed to that which is either instinctively 
or reflectively determined. 

Acrowd whose performances are particularly 
capricious aud violent is called a mob. 

Literuture: SIGHELE, La Folla delinquente 
(1891; Fr. trans, La Foule criminelle); 
G. Le Bow, Psychol. des Foules (1895), 
(Eng. trans., The Crowd); TARDE, Etudes de 
Psychol. Sociale (1898); P. Rossi, L’Animo 
della Folla (1898), and Psicologia collettiva 
(1900); Banpwry, Social and Eth, Inter- 
pret. (1897), § 151 ff See also under 
SOCIOLOGY, SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, and IMITA- 
TION. (J.M.B.—G.F.8.) 

Crusius, Christian August. (1715- 
75-) A German theologian, born near Merse- 
burg, who became senior professor of the 
theclegical faculty and professor of philo- 
sophy at Leipzig. He zealously opposed the 
philosophy of Wolff and his followers. Crusius 
was strongly influenced by Ridiger, through 
one of the latter’s pupils. 

Crystal Vision: Ger. Krystallsehen (1); Fr. 
cristalloscopie, vision au cristal; Ital. cristallo- 
scopia. The awaking of visual perceptions 
of a more or less hallucinatory character by 
visual attention concentrated upon & crystal 
or other polished surface. 

No theories of this phenomenon are as yet 
sufficiently mature to merit citation. It is 
generally looked upon, however, as in some 
way illustrating subconscious processes, a8 
opposed to the older theory of supernatural 
influence. 

Literature: NewBorn, Psychol. Rev., ii. 
(1895), 348; ‘Miss X, Proc. Soc. Psych. 
Res., v. 486 (with bibliography), and vi. 
358; Myznrs, ibid. viii. 436; Hyszor, ibid. 
xii. 259; Morton Pence, Brain (Winter, 
1898). (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Ctetology: see Usz-INHERITANCE. 

Cudworth, Ralph. (1617-88.) Born at 
Aller, Somersetshire ; educated at bridge. 
He became master of Clare Hall in 1645; 
professor of Hebrew at Cambridge, 1645; 
master of Christs College, 1654; pre- 
bendary of Gloucester, 1678. See NEO- POOE 
PLATONISM. vate]: Ger. Kultur; Fr. culture, civilisation ; 

Culpa [Lat.]: Ger. Fahrlässigkeit (1); Fr. | Ital. cultura, (more properly) civiltà. Culture 
faute (coulpe is used only for breaches of| refers to the comprehensive changes in indi- 
religious duty); Ital. colpa. A want of due | vidual and social life, due to the continued 
care, whether intentional or unintentional; | and systematic influences of mental improve- 
negligence. ment and refinement. Considered from a 

Grotius uses the term as including an are peie maine ee of mer i is Wied 
wrong. ‘Maleficium hic appellamus culpam civ: ion, but anthropologists make culture 
pn. sive in faciendo, an in non faciendo, |the broader term. In the individual it is 
pugnantem cum eo quod aut homines com- EDUCATION (q.¥.). 
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muniter aut pro ratione certae qualitatis 
facere debent. Ex tali culpa obligatia 
naturaliter oritur, si damnum datum est, 


omission of duty. This duty is that of 
diligentia. Itis not owed to all the world, 
but is to those with whom we are brought in 
contact in a certain manner, and as to them 
may vary in degree. The greater the diligence 
required, the greater the culpa for its omission. 
A master’s liability for the act of his slave 
might be so slight as to amount to levissima 
culpa (Dig., ix. 2, Ad Legem Aquiliam, 44). 
‘ Latae culpae finis est non intellegere id quod 
i tallegunt’ (Dig., 1. 16, De Verborum 
Significatione, 223). The omission of duty 
may be so gross, that a lata culpa will be 
tantamount to fraud or malice (dolus). 

Literature: Hesse, Die Culpa des Römi- 
schen Rechts; PmruLImorE, Maxims and 
Prine. of Jurisprudence (1856), xxviii. 

Culpability [Lat. culpabilitas, blame- 
worthiness]: Ger. Schuld; Fr. culpabilité; 
Ital. colpevolezza. The condition of deserving 
moral blame. 

Moral culpability has to be distinguished 
from legal responsibility, which may exist 
without moral blame (as in a man’s responsi- 
bility for injury done by his agent), and which 
does not extend to the inward sources of 
action, or to certain external actions. Culpa- 
bility implies that the wrong action was per- 
formed by the agent, and that he knew or 
might have known what he was doing. The 
degree or extent to which constraint or 
ignorance may limit or annul culpability is 
discussed by Aristotle (#thics, III. i.) and by 
almost every succeeding moralist, See 
ACCOUNTABLE, RESPONSIBILITY, and PUNISH- 
MENT. (W.R.8.) 
Culture t. cultus, from colere, to culti- 


CULTURE EPOCHS — CULTUS 


Whatever affects the intellectual status of 
man, whether directly or indirectly, may be 
said to be an element in culture. Arts and 
sciences, language and literature, education 
and government, social customs, ethics and 
religion, contribute directly to the culture of 
a people; but practical industries, means of 
transportation and communication, and the 
physical comforts of life exercise, particularly 
in modern times, no less profound, though 
more indirect, an influence upon the totality of 
human culture. The study of the development 
of these varied activities belongs alike to 
history and to anthropology. That special 
phase of historical study which is devoted to 
this end, as distinguished from that which 
deals rather with the sequence of events, 
is termed the history of culture (Cultur- 
geschichte), and is constantly gaining in scope 
and significance. Anthropology likewise re- 
cognizes the all-important influence which 
the factors of culture exercise in the status 
of primitive man, as well as in the various 
forms of civilization, historic and prehistoric, 
which that science considers. Cf, ANTHROPO- 
LOGY. 

It is customary in discussing the unfolding 
of culture in certain peoples, or in the human 
race at large, to speak of culture stages or 
epochs more or less distinctly marked off. 
The Stone Age and the age of bronze, or of 
iron, are suggestive of certain limits of develop- 
ment in primitive times, while such terms as 
‘ mediaeval’ suggest forms of life and civiliza- 
tion quite as strongly as a definite period of 
history. The eighteenth-century division into 
‘wild,’ ‘ barbarous,’ and ‘ civilized’ periods was 
revived by Morgan. 

The psychologist finds in the material 
furnished by history, and by anthropology, 
abundant materia] for the illustration of the 
principles with which his science deals, as 
well as of the complexity and variability of 

rsonal psychological traits. This field of 
investigation, however, is so extremely com- 
prehensive, and requires for its successful 
pursuit such specialized methods, that it can- 
not be included in the science of psychology 
as ordinarily interpreted. (3.3.) 

The term Humanity is used as nearly 
synonomous with culture, and the culture- 
bringing influences and institutions (studies, 
art creations, &c.) are called ‘the humanities,’ 
or said to be ‘ humaniziny.’ (J.M.B.) 

Literature: much of the literature of general 
anthropology. As works illustrative of cer- 
tain uspects of culture: Lxcxy, Hist. of 


European Morals; A. D. Warre, Hist. of the 
Warfare between Science and Theology ; 
Horzann, Rise of Intellectual Liberty ; 
Crozier, Hist. of Intellectual Development, 
i, (1897). Works devoted to culture history 
are: Lippert, Culturgeschichte (1886-7); 
NIKEL, Culturgeschichte (1895); MORGAN, 
Ancient Society, French writers prefer the 
title ‘ Histoire de la Civilisation’ (see Sz1¢No- 
Bos, 1887, J. De Crozats, 1887). For 
historical matter and notes on the terms 
Culture and Civilization, with literary ex- 
positions, see BARTH, Philos. d. Gesch. als 
Sociologie, i. 251 f., and 144 note. See also 
Fo.x Psycnoroey. (3.3.—3.M.B.) 

Culture Epochs (theory of, in education) : 
Ger. kultur-historische Stufen ; Fr. époques de 
culture; Ital. epoche della civiltà. The term 
‘culture epochs, as used in educational theory, 
involves the idea that there is a parallelism 
between the development of each child and 
the historical development of the people or the 
race, and that in this parallelism we find a 
guidiug principle for the sequence of subjects 
or, at least, topics of instruction. Ziller 
employs this principle in connection with his 
theory of concentration. 

The culture material found in religion, 
history, and literature forms the core, or back- 
bone, of the curriculum ; the sequence of this 
subject-matter is determined by the ascertained 
parallelism between the stages in the child's 
development and the corresponding nodes, or 
stages, or ‘epochs’ in the history of culture 
or civilization, through which the people to 
which the child belongs has passed. See 
CULTURE, and CONCENTRATION. 

Literature: ZiuLer, Allg. Päd, 189- 
98; Rer, Outlines of Pedagogics (trans. 
by Van Liew), 101-16; McMurry, Gen. 
Meth., 90-105; De Garmo, Herbart and 
the Herbartians; LUKENS, SEELEY, BROWN, 
Drwry, McMurry, GALBRAITH, HINSDALE, 
FIiLMLEY, and Van Liew in Second Year- 
Book of the National Herbart Society, 56- 
140; Barpwiw, Ment. Devel. in the Child 
and the Race, and Social and Eth. In- 
terpret.; STEINMETZ, Année sociologique 
(1900). (0.De G.) 

Cultus [Lat.]: Ger. Kultus; Fr. culte; 
Ital. culto. The external manifestation of the 
religious consciousness in rites, ceremonies, 
customs, &c, Thisas contrasted with doctrine, 
or religious thought and speculation, Cultus 
always implies acts. 

The investigation of cultus belongs to the 
phenomenological section of the science and 
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history of religions, The systematic eluci- 


dation of its pervading principles to 
the portion of philosophy of religion which 
deals with the contents of the religious con- 
sciousness and their manifestation. The im- 
portance of both these investigations lies in 
the psychological reference which they imply, 
thus lifting the question even of ritual out 
of the sphere of barren antiquarianism, and 
explaining it from its vital causes. 

In semi-popular usage the term cultus is 
frequently employed to designate an early, or 
rudely idolatrous, form of worship as con- 
trasted with a later and more itual, to 
which the name worship is referred; it is also 
used to desiznate a semi-private usage rather 
than a national or universal one. See 
IDOLATRY, MYSTERIES, and WorsHIP, 

Literature: PFLEIDERER, Philos. of Re- 
ligion, iv. 182 f. (Eng. trans.); TYLOR, 
Primitive Culture; Roskorr, Reli- 
gionswesen d. rohesten Naturvélker; Fr. 
Scuvtrzz, Der Fetischismus. For further 
literature see DE LA SavssayE, Lehrb. 
d. Religionsgeschichte. See also Foux 
PSYCHOLOGY. (B.M.W.) 

Cumberland, Richard. (1632-1718.) 
Born at London, educated at Cambridge ; 
rector of Brampton, 1658; of Allhallows, 
Stamford, 1667; bishop of Peterborough in 
1691. His reputation was made by a work 
in moral philosophy, a refutation of Hobbes’ 
system, called Philosophic Inquiry into the 
Laws of Nature. 

Curiosity: Ger. Neugier, Wissbegier ; Fr. 
curiosité; Ital. curiosità. The disposition to 
give attention, so far as it has for its motive 
the mere increase of knowledge, apart from 
practical interest. (G.F.8.—J.M.B.) 

The two cases often distinguished (as in 
the German terms) are those respectively of 
curiosity and interest in novelty (Neugier), 
and the disposition to learn or to know for 
the sake of information (Wissbegier ; cf. Groos, 
Die Spiele d. Menschen), the latter being, 
however, usually motived by the somewhat 
trivial reason which characterizes curiosity in 
general, 


current from hand to hand—coin, government 
notes, and bank-notes, but not bank cheques. 


rency to include such means of exchange as 
bank cheques, or to enumerate bank deposits 
in estimating its volume; but this is hardly 
sanctioned by the best authorities. (a.1.H.) 

Curve (Lat. curvus, crooked}: Ger. Curve; 
Fr. courbe; Ital. curva. A line described 
according to a law. 

Following the method of Descartes (Géo- 
métrie, 1637), a curve and its equation are 
represented by a relation between the co- 
ordinates of a point of the curve. The axes 
of co-ordinates are two lines x æ, y y, usually 
at right angles to each other, intersecting at 
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Literature: GRoos, loc. cit, 184 f also| the point O, called the origin. ‘The position 


Die Spiele d. Thiere (Eng. trans.); JAMES, 
Prine. of Psychol., ii. 430. 


See the topic| from the two axes, 


of a point P is determined by its distances 
OM or NP (x) and ON or 


‘Interest’ in the textbooks of psycho-| MP (y), « being the abscissa, and y the ordi- 
logy. (s.m.B.)| nate of the point P; 2 is positive when to the 

Currency t. currens, running]: Ger. |right of O, and negative when to the left; yis 
PA rep ar monnaie (in the broader | positive when above O, and negative when 


sense) ; 
means of payment which circulate or pass 


Ital. circolazione. The sum total of the | below. 


Cf. Grarnio METHOD (1). 


The curve shown in the figure has for its 
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equation y = log æ, expressing the relations 
believed by Fechner and others to obtain 
between sensation and stimulus. See Feon- 
nER’s Law. (J.M°K.C.) 

Custom (in ST age consuetudo): Ger. 
Gewohnheit, Usus; Fr. usage; Ital. uso (or 
diritto usuale). A usage so public, peaceable, 
uniform, general, long-continued, reasonable 
and certain, that it has acquired the force of 
law. 

It is for the courts to determine when 
these conditions are satisfied. A custom be- 
comes law, for practical purposes, when the 
courts recognize it as such, by applying it, as 
arule of decision, in a particular case. They, 
however, treat it as having been law at the 
time when the cause of action arose. Local or 
particular customs are such as grow up in 
particular places or occupations. 

Custom is the child of morals and the 
mother of law. Customary law is ‘ius moribus 
constitutum’ (Dig.,i. 3, De Legibus, &c., 32, §1). 
It is created for each people by themselves and 
their ancestors, as an unconscious adaptation 
of life to its environment, and comes to 
constitute their unwritten law. Before the 
French Revolution, France was largely de- 
pendent on local customs for her law, as the 
Custom of Normandy, the Custom of Paris. 
‘Common law, then, is founded on popular 
custom, and when the judges declare it, they 
merely discover and declare what they find 
existing in the life of the people, as the 
rule of their relations’ (Effinger v. Lewis, 
32 Pennsylvania State Reports, 367). ‘As 
customs change, the unwritten law dependent 
upon them may change also’ (ibid.). (s.z.B) 

Literature: Marne, Ancient Law, chap. i; 
Hotzanp, Elements of Jurisprudence, chap. 
v; Porroox, First Book of Jurisprudence, 
Part IL. chap. iv; Fruix, Der Einfluss der 
Sitten und Gebriiuche auf die Entwickelung 
des Eigenthums (1885). 

Custom (in social psychology and socio- 
logy): Ger, Sit/e(n); Fr. coutume, usage; Ital. 
costumi (usually plural), A manner of acting 
somewhat widespread and habitual in a society, 
but not physically inherited. 

Custom, in the individual, is the wother of 
morals and the daughter of law; for customs 
are enforced upon the individual, and he be- 
comes accustomed to being moral—botli before 
he is competent to judge for himself. Custom 
in society rests upon acquired Hasrr (q.v.) in 
individuals, If a custom should be physically 
inherited, it would then be an instinct. Cus- 
toms which are relatively less intrinsic to 


social organization are called, at the time 
when most operative, fashions. The equiva- 
lent of human custom in animal compavies is 
sometimes termed habit—used usually in the 
plural—and this for the evident reason that 
the notions of social custom and private habit 
merge into one in so far as, in the animals, 
both are covered by the organization of animal 
instinct. It is better, however, in animals as 
in man, to restrict habit to the individually 
acquired acts which, when generally current, 
become customs. Custom considered us 
socially transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion is called TRADITION (q.v.).  (J.M.B.-G.F.8.) 

Originally, both morality and law are indis- 
tinguished from the custom of the community. 
They are only gradually differentiated from 
it, perhaps through the contact of different 
societies with divergent customs, and through 
the more urgent need of conformity to certain 
customs rather than others, leading to their 
more effectual enforcement by extreme penal- 
ties; these causes being accompanied by a 
growth of conscious reflection. 

In civilized communities custom continues 
(for the most part) to protect morality and 
law, and at the same time to shape itself into a 
variety of forms determining the conduct of in- 
dividualsand of groupsof individuals. (w.R.8.) 

Literature: Humr, Treatise on Human 
Nature (ed. Green and Grose), i. 403 ff., ii. 
201; Apam Smrra, Mor. Sent.; S. ALEXAN- 
DER, Moral Order and Progress; TARDE, 
Les Lois de l'Imitation; SımmEL, Einleitung 
in die Moral-Wissenschaft, i; BALDWIN, 
Social and Eth. Interpret., chap. ii; WUNDT, 
Ethik, Part I. chap. iii; STEPHEN, Science 
of Etb., 137 ff; Poxzocx, First Book of 
Jurisprudence, 10. (W.R.8.-J.M.B,) 

Cutaneous Sensation [Lat. cutis, skin]: 
Ger. Hautempfindung; Fr. sensation de la 
peau, sensation cutanée; Ital. sensazione cutanea. 
A sensation set up by adequate stimulation of 
a point of the skin, without concomitant 
stimulation of joint, tendon, muscle (voluntary 
or involuntary), or other deeper-lying sense- 
organ, 

In strictness, the adjective ‘cutaneous’ (or 
‘dermal ’) refers only to cutis (or derma), the 
true skin, Hence if pain (von Frey) is an epi- 
dermal sensation, it can be termed ‘ cutaneous’ 
or ‘dermal’ only by an extension of the 
meaning of these words. (B.B.7.) 

The typical cutaneous sensations, there- 
fore, are those of touch and temperature. 
It is possible that pressure is also epi- 
dermal. (U.M.-J.M.B.) 
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Literature: Wuxpt, Physiol. Psychol. (4th 
ed.), i. 413; von Frey, Abhandl. d. kgl. 
siichs, Gesell. d. Wiss., xxiii. (1896); Dessor, 
Du Bois-Reymond’s Arch. (1892); Funke and 
HERING, Hermann’s Handb. d. Physiol., iii. 2 ; 


GOLDSCHEIDER, Gesamm. Abhandl. (1898); 
Weser, Wagner's Handwiorterb. d. Physiol., 
iii, 2. (E.R.T.) 

Cuticle [Lat. cuticula, dim. of cutis, skin] : 
Ger. Oberhdiutchen; Fr. eutioule; Ital. cuticola. 
Outermost layer of the skin; the epidermis. 
See SKIN. (c.¥.H.) 

Cyclopean Eye [Gr. «ioy, a giant 
with one eye in the middle of the forehead] : 
Ger. cyklopisches Auge; Fr. œil cyclopéen ; 
Ital. occhio ciclopico. All objects are reterred 
to points in space exactly as they would be if, 
instead of two eyes, we had one eye in the 
middle of the forehead. 

This fact was first made out by Hering, and 
this imaginary eye was well named by him 
the cyclopean eye. The best account of all 
the consequences of this mode of reference is 
given by Le Conte, Amer, J. of Sci, 3 Ser., 
i. 33, and Sight, 216. (C.L.F.) 

Cyclosis (in botany) [Gr. xixdoms, a sur- 
rounding]: Ger. Kreisen; Fr. cyclose; Ital. 
circolazione. (1) The circulation of the latex 
(milky juice) in the vessels of plants. In this 
sense the term was applied by Max Schultze in 
1831. (2) The rotational and circulatory move- 
ments of the endoplasm of the vegetable cell. 

The movements of the endoplasm, to which 
the term is now commonly applied, were 
first observed by Bonaventura Corti (1772), 
and later by Treviranus (1807). They are: 
(a) Circulation, when the streaming takes 
place to and fro along the strands which 
join a more or less centrally placed mass of 
protoplasm, surrounding the nucleus, to the 
peripheral layer, in which streaming also 


takes place, but not in a direction common to 
all parts of it. (b) Rotation, when a peri- 
pheral layer of protoplasm surrounds a central 
vacuole. The endoplasm shows streaming 
movements in one direction within the ecto- 
plasmic layer, Around the poles of rotation 
there is an indifferent band where the proto- 
plasm is unaffected. 

Literature: D. H. Scorr, Introd. to Struc- 
tural Botany (Flowering Plants, 1894); M. 
Verworn, Gen. Physiol. (1899) (C.11.M.) 

Cynics: see Scuoots or Grexor (Post- 
Socratic). 

Cyrenaics: see SCHOOLS or GREECE 
(Post-Socratic). 

Cytology [Gr. «iros, hollow, + Adyos, 
science]: Ger. Cytologie, Zellenlehre; Fr. cyto- 
logie; Ital. citologia. Science of the individual 
cell, as distinguished from Histology, which 
deals chiefly with the cells, and their relations 
to one another, in the formation of tissues and 
(0.¥.H.) 


Cytoplasm 
anything formed]: ellkörper; Fr. cyto- 
; Ital citoplasma. The protoplasmic 
substance of the cell-body as contrasted with 
that of the nucleus (karyoplasm). A term 
proposed by Strasburger in 1882. See E. B. 
Wilson, The Cell in Devel. and Inheritance, 
1896. (C.Ln.M.) 
Czolbe, Heinrich. (1819-73.) A Ger- 
man medical man and philosopher, described 
by Höffding (Hist. of Mod. Philos., Eng. trans., 
ii. 504 f.) as at first a ‘consistent materialist.’ 
He afterwards ‘came very near Spinoza's 
fundamental ideas, which he attempted to 
develop empirically.” Cf. Vaihinger, ‘Die 
drei Phasen des Czolbe’schen Naturalismus’ 
Philos. Monatsh. xii. He was born near 
Danzig, educated at Berlin, lived and died 


at Königsberg. 
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Dabitis: see Moon (in logic). 
d'Ailly, Pierre: see D'AILLY under A. 
d'Alembert, Jean Baptiste le Rond : 

see D'ALEMBERT under A. 

Daltonism: Ger. Dallonismus; Fr. dal- 
tonisme; Ital. daltonismo. Partial colour- 
bliudness: so called from John Dalton (1766- 
1844), the founder of atomic chemistry, who 
published an account of the phenomenon in 
1794. See COLOUR-BLINDNESS, and VISION. 

Literature: Hewmuourz, Physiol. Optik 
(and ed.), 359; Darron, Mem. of Lit. and 
Philos. Soc. of Manchester, v. 1 (Oct. 31,1794). 
The literature of colour-blindness begins wit 
Tuberville, 1684. (E.B.T.) 

Damiron, Jean Philibert. il atte 
Born at Belleville on the Rhone, and studi 
under Victor Cousin in Paris. Befriended by 
Jouffroy, he taught various subjects in Paris, 
finally philosophy at the Sorbonne. He be- 
came an Academician before his death. 

Damnation (eternal): see JUDGMENT. 

Damnum absque Iniuria [Lat.]: Damage 
not due to wrong. One who suffers such 
damage has no cause of action. A man is not 
liable for any unintended, consequential injury, 
resulting from a lawful act, where he is charge- 
able neither with negligence nor folly (Morris 
v. Platt,32 Connecticut Law Reports, 84). Nor 
is he liable for any loss which he may cause 
to another, by force of an inevitable accident : 
as in case he were blown through a shop window 
by a sudden gust of wind. 

The Roman law gave an action for demnum 
iniuria datum, and iniuria included both wil- 
fulness and negligence as a cause of damage 

Dig,ix.2, Ad Legem Aquiliam, 5,§ 1; 30, § 3). 


'niuria in ite must general sense em 


‘omne quod non iure fit. Tt included,as grounds 
of action, contumeliu, culpa, iniquitas, inius- 
titia, and, of course, dolus (Just., Instit., iv. 
4, De Iniuriis). 

Literature: Soum, Instit. of Roman Law, 
§ 72; Pmrumore, Princ. and Maxims of 
Jurisprudence (1856), xii, xlii. (8.E.B.) 

Dancing ia: Ger. Tanzwuth; Fr. 
chovée saltatoire ; Ital. mania saltatoria, coreo- 
mania. An abnormal and excessive tendency 
to rhythmic movements, especially to dancing, 
manifested under special circumstances as the 
result of nervous contagion. 

While some affected may be prelisposed 
by temperament to such affections, the ex- 
tension of the mania at certain periods has 
been so vast that it must have included normal 
individuals as well. Two marked epidemics, 
characterized by the dancing mania, occurred 
in the r4th and rgth centuries in Germany. 
See Contacion (mental), The manifesta- 
tions are of a choreic nature, and are some- 
times spoken of as choremania (also choreo- 
or choromania), In extreme cases the dancing, 
which is often of a violeut spasmodic nature, 
continues until the subjects sink from exhaus- 
tion; their senses seem dazed, they become 
victims of hallucinations and seem driven by 
an uncontrollable impulse to continue the con- 
tortions and saltations, Cf. Hecker, Dancing 
Mania (trans, 1885). Similar observations 
have been made by Lasnet among the Saka- 
lanes in Madagascar. SeeCnorra. (J.4-) 

Dante (or Durante), Allighieri (or 
Alighieri). (1265-1321.) Born at Florence, 
and died in Ravenna, The greatest of Italian, 
and one of the greatest of all poets. He 


braced | received a liberal education under the tutelage 
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of Brunetto Latini, becoming skilful in music 
and painting, as well as verse-making. An 
early love gave him the poetic impulse, and 
the death of the object of his affection hecame 
a deep and abiding sorrow in life, He de- 
voted himself to philosophy, studying in Paris, 
Padua, and Bologna. The Thomist, Siger, 
attracted him most. In 1302 he was exiled, 
for political reasons, from his native city. 
He became the guest cf Can (Grande) della 
Scala, and later of Guido of Ravenna. His 
philosophy follows Albert (in physics) and 
Thomas (in politics and theology) very closely. 

Darapti: cee Moon (in logic 

Darii: see Moon (in logic). 


Datisi: see Moon (in logic). 

Datum: see Grv=n (in logic). 

Daub, Carl. (1765-1836.) A German 
theologiun, the friend and follower of H 
with whom he stood in close agreement. He 
is ‘the founder of Protestant speculative 
theology.’ 

David of Dinant. A Christian Aristotelian 
of the latter part of the 12th and early part 
of the 13th centuries, His doctrines were 
condemned in 1209, and again in 1215, by the 
Church. He probably received his philo- 
sophic impulse from Moorish commentators 
on Aristotle's works. His followers are called 
Davidists. 

Davidson, Thomas. (1840-1900.) Born 
at Deer, Aberdeenshire, Scotland; educated 
at Aberdeen University ; taught in schools in 
Great Britain, Canada, and St. Louis, Missouri. 
In 1875 he settled in Cambridge, Mass. He 
founded the Glenmore School for philosophical 
study at Keene, New Hampshire. 

Day-blindness: Ger. Tagblindheit; Fr. 
nyctalopie; Ital. cecità diurna, emeralopia. 
A symptom rather than a distinct disorder, 
characterized by an inability to see clearly 
in strong light. Nyctalopia is also used. 

It may be due to hyperaesthesia of the 
retina, and result in a clearer vision by 
dim light or at night, than in full daylight. 
In suddenly passing from darkness to bright 
light a transient form of normal day-blindness 
may be said to exist. The opposite condition 
is Night-blindness. See Fuchs, Textbook of 
Ophthalmia (trans. 1899), 496. (3.3.) 

Day: ing: see REVERY. 

Daymare [AS.day-+ Ger. Mahr, a spectre]: 
Ger. Oppressionsanfall ; Fr. dépression (newr~ 
asthénique, &«.); Ital. incubo della veglia. A 
feeling of temporary distress or terror, similar 
to nightmare, but occurring in a period of 
wakefulness. It is difficult to assign a cause 
for the feeling, but it may be connected with 
a disorder of the cerebral circulation, See 
NIGHTMARE, (3.3.) 

De Facto: see Dz IURE. 

De Iure [Latin]. Of right; authorized by 
law. The term is correlative to de 


Darwinismus; Fr. Darwinisme; Ital. Darwin- 
ismo. The distinctive features ofthe theory of 
organic evolution propostd by Charles Darwin. 

In popular speech the word Darwinism is 
used as equivalent to organic evolution in 
general, and the ‘ descent of man in particular. 
In the works of evolutionists it is applied 
either (1) to the views set forth in Darwin's 
works, which lay the main stress on natural 
selection, but allow of the inheritance of 
acquired characters as subsidiary thereto; or 
(2) to the view which was distinctive of 
Charles Darwin: the theory of Natural Selec- 
tion, The litter usage is preferable. See NEO- 
DARWINISM, NATURAL SELECTION, EvcLUTION, 
and Existexce (struggle for). 

Literature: Cx. Darwin, Origin of Species ; 
A. R. Warrace, Darwinism; ROMANES, 
Darwin and after Darwin; Pourtoy, Charles 
Darwin and the Theory of Natural Selection ; 
F. Darwim, Life and Letters of Charles 
Darwin. Seealso under EVOLUTION. (0.L1.M.) 
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Deaf-mutism [AS. deaf+ME, mewet, akin 


to Gr. pv, uttered with closed Hips): Ger. 
Taubstummheit ; Fr. swrdi-mutité ; Ital. sordo- 
mutismo. Deaf-mutism, while signifying the 
combined presence of a defect in hearing and 
an inability to speak, more precisely refers to 
the condition in which defective hearing, con- 
genital or acquired in early childhood, hinders 
or retards the development of speech. 

The deaf-mute in typical cases is of normal 
intelligence, and has no abnormality of the 
vocal organs. It should be noted, however, 
that nervous and other defects are more than 
normally frequent in cases of deaf-mutism, 
owing to the fact that the condition which 
induced the deafness is apt to induce other 
defects. Cf. DEAFNESS AND THE DEAF, 

The special relation that obtains between 
deafness and mutism is in accordance with 
the general principle that motor or expressive 
functions are developed under the guidance 
of sensory or receptive functions. The motor 
tendency comes from within, but the result 
of the co-ordinated activity is ‘guided by some 
one of the sensory processes; we hear when 
we speak or sing, we see when we write or 
draw. See Conrrot Sers, The natural 
stimulus which keeps active the vocal instincts 
of the child is the hearing of its own voice 
and the voices of others. The deprivation of 
this normal sensory guide brings with it, by 
mere inertia, a failure of development of the 
impulses to articulate. But we both feel and 
hear what we speak, just as we both feel 
and see what we write. We can write, though 
imperfectly, with the eyes closed, or learn to 
write in the absence of sight, and we can learn 
to speak in the absence of hearing. The mutism 
is therefore not absolute, but capable of mo- 
derate cultivation, See DEAFNESS AND THE 
Dear. In the determination of mutism, the 
most important factor is the age at which deaf- 
ness occurs, Mutism always ensues (unless cor- 
rected by training as just indicated) in cases in 
which the deafness is congenital or occurs in 
earlyinfancy. The precise age has not been de- 
RERA. a specially directed statis- 
ticalinvestigation is capable of determiningit— 
at which the occurrence of deafness will entail 
mutism ; but it is likely that if deafness occurs 
not earlier than the fifth to seventh year, speech 
will continue without special efforts; while 
if special efforts are made to encourage the 
speech faculties which are developed at a still 
earlier age (say from the second year onward), 
there is reason to believe that mutism could 
be avoided. However, in persons who have 


been long deaf, but who speak fluently, there 
is frequently an imperfection of articulation, 
and especially of modulation, which indicates 
the absence of the corrective tendencies of the 
ear. The degree of the deafness is likewise 
a most important factor in the determination 
of mutism. Even those with partial hearing 
may become mute, but on the other hand even 
a slight amount of hearing is an advantage in 
the acquisition of speech. Before modern 
methods of education were established almost 
all the deaf were mute, but the possibility of 
replacing the ear by the muscle-sense has been 
satisfactorily established, and thus has modified 
the relation between deafness and mutism. 
Many writers speak of the semi-mute in 
reference to those who have acquired a partial 
control of speech in the absence of hearing. 
Literature: see under DEAFNESS AND THE 
DEAF. (J3.J.) 
Deafness and the Deaf [AS. deaf]: Ger. 
Taubheit (ein Tauber); Fr. surdité (un sourd); 
Ital. sordità (wn sordo). Any impairment in 
the perception of auditory stimuli, sufficient to 
deprive the individual of the benefits of ordi- 
nary conversation anıl the sounds of daily life, 
is termed deafness. See Hearrwe (defeats of). 
It varies from a slight difficulty in hearing 
the ordinary tone of voice, to absolute in- 
sensibility to sounds. Those whose defect 
requires special modes of education are 
commonly spoken of as the deaf. The most 
important fact in regard to deafness is its 
association with dumbness or mutism, persons 
thus affected being termed the deaf-and-dumb, 
or deaf-mutes. The special nature of this 
connection is considered under DEAF-MUTISM 
(q. v.); but its existence must be constantly 
borne in mind in considering the status of 
the deaf, as must also the great tendency 
of deafness to be congenital (about sixty per 
cent.), with its further considerable tendency, 
when acquired, to occur in early childhood. 
As in the case of the blind the two dominant 
interests in the study of the deaf are the edu- 
cational and the psychological, The former 
(which is largely represented in the literature) 
is concerned mainly with the accounts of 
provisions maintained in various countries for 
the education of the deaf, the methods of in- 
struction employed, and the status of the deaf 
as a class, The psychological interest is 
centred in the determination of the effects 
upon the other senses, the intelligénce, and 
the general mental and emotional development 
which is brought about by the deprivation of 
this sense, 
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_ Inasmuch as an overwhelming portion of|the case of Helen Keller, who is completely 
significant sounds are those of language, the| blind and deaf, it has even been possible to 
modes of communication adopted by the deaf| educate the articulation without the aid of the 
are at once an important psychological and | sight of the lips, by means of the muscle sensa~ 
educational factor. The realm of sound|tions conveyed to her hands, which are placed 
covered by music is lost to the deaf as colour | upon the throat and lips of the speaker. See 
isto the blind. These forms of communication | BRIDGMAN, LAURA, AND KELLER, HELEN. 
are: (1) gesture language, (2) manual sign (and | In all respects, both psychological and 
alphubetic) language, and (3) oral speech. educational, the age at which deafness occurs 
The gesture language as used by deaf-mutes|is highly important. The earlier the age the 
is an elaboration of the primitive and natural | more serious the defect; while of course those 
sign language, in which things and ideas are | who lose their hearing in late childhood or 
referred to by pantomime, imitation or sug-|later retain their articulation. The degree 
gestion of their distinctive characteristics, sup- | of deafness is also important; the retention of 
plemented by a considerable number of con-|even slight hearing constituting a considerable 
ventional signs. While such language is in| advantage. 
part individual, it is remarkable how well] As regards intellectual and emotional effects 
deaf-mutes and primitive people using sign-|of deafness, it is often maintained, although 
language can understand one another (Tylor), | without adequate investigation, that while in 
and how extensively and rapidly it can be|respect to ordinary occupations the deaf 
employed by those skilled in the art. | person is almost normal ine so than the 
The finger-alphabet consists of an artificial blind), his lack of a ready communication with 
series of positions of either one or two hands his fellow men is apt to induce a relative 
(the former far more usual and preferable), | isolation, and a tendency to a morose, un- 
each position answering to a letter. These | social disposition. (3.3) 
letters are rapidly formed, and with equal| Literature: Myernp, Deaf-mutism (trans., 
rapidity interpreted by the eye of the one 1881); T. Annoxp, Education of Deaf-mutes 
addressed. In case of blind deaf-mutes, such | (1888); A. G. Beru, Facts and Opinions 
letters can be formed in the palm of the|relating to the Deaf (1888); J. HEIDSICK, 
hand and thusinterpreted, but of course much | Der Taubstumme und seine Sprache (1889) ; 
more slowly. This language is thus a manual | J. Kirro, The Lost Senses (1860) ; BELL, 
equivalent of articulate words in terms of| Methods of Instructing the Deaf (1898); 
movements instead of sounds. The oral method | E. A. Fax, Marriages of the Deaf in America 
attempts to induce on the part of the deaf- | (1898, with bibliography); H. H. Hussar, 
mute the movements of the lips and voice by Deaf-mutism (1894); GELLI, Audition (1898); 
imitation of these movements as seen in| URBANTSCHITSCH, Ueber | Hiriibungen bei 
speaking, and to cultivate the practice of|Taubstummheit und bei Ertaubung im 
reading the movements of the lips in others— späteren Lebensalter (1895); J. K. Lovz 
lip-reading. The capacity for training in this and H. Appison, Deaf-mutism (1896); 
direction varies in different deaf-mutes, but | E. Waxruer, Handb, d. Taubstummbildung 
the success of the method, especially when (1895). A (3.J.-L.M.) 
applied to young children, is unquestionable. Deafness (mental or psychic) : Ger. psy- 
When employed along with the manual alpha- | chische Taubheit; Fr. surdité mentale (or 
bet it is called the combined method, Of ue); Ital. sordità mentale (or psichica). 
the two parts of the process concerned, ip A condition analogous to MENTAL BLINDNESS 
reading is simply an interpretation of the (q: v-), affecting the understanding and inter- 
visual accompaniments of articulation, of 
which many persous of defective hearing but 
normal articulation avail themselves in follow- 
ing a conversation. The speaking is guided 
by the muscle sensations induced by the 
position of the vocal organs, but this guidance 
is far inferior to that of the ear; hence the 
articulation of the deaf-mute, even in the best 
cases, is only approximately correct, while the 
defective intonation and modulation produces | deafness, or ToNE-DEAFNESS (Q.V, also 
a harsh and somewhat uupleasant effect. In| Amusia). These defects often involve defects 
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retation of sounds. 

Tt is distinguished from ordinary deafness 
by the retention of the power to hear sounds ; 
what is lost is the power to appreciate the 
significance of the sounds. Inasmuch as by 
far the largest part of auditory interpretation 
lies in the realm of words and music, mental 
deafness (also known as mind-deafness) as- 
sumes the forms of word-deafness and musical 
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of Memory (q.v.). Cf. Sregca AND 
Dzrects. 
Dean’ 


anthropomorphi 
use. ‘A 


Far 


emus; Fr. and Ital. not in 


by Fiske, Cosmic Philosoph 
Coie Rev., July, 1886. 

Death pe oe (OE): 
Fr. mort; Itl. morte. Fi 


(J.B. 
Ger. Tod; 


of the various organs impossible. 


A tissue is said to die when it loses 
permanently its power of responding to its 
appropriate stimuli. The brain and nervous 
system die, in man and warm-blooded animals, 
at the moment of somatic death; gland tissue 
dies very soon after. Smooth muscle retains 


its irritability 45 minutes, skeletal muscle 
some hours, after death. (C.P.H.) 

If by ‘natural’ death is meant the cessation 
of the existence of an individual organism as 
such, then death occurs universally among 
organized beings, since sooner or later they 
all cease to live as individuals, either them- 
selves undergoing dissolution, or giving rise 
by some method of reproduction to other 
individuals. But by death is more generally 
meaut the cessation of the processes of life, 
transforming a living being into a corpse. 
The question then arises, whether such death 
is an inherent property of living substance, 
or has been gradually evolved in the course of 
evolution. Weismann urges that, since in the 
lower unicellular plants and animals repro- 
duction takes place by simple fission, genera- 
tions following each other without the forma- 
tion of any corpse, death does not here occur, 
and these organisms are, in a limited sense of 
the word, immortal. In the higher forms, 
where differentiation takes place between re- 
productive and somatic or body cells, the 
former only are perpetuated, and the latter 
sooner or later after reproduction cease to live, 
and so give rise to a corpse. Weismann holds 
that death has been developed by natural 
selection, because lo!g-continued life of the 
individual subject to injuries from its environ- 
ment, would no longer be of use toa ies 
capable of sexual reproduction, Other 


ITS 
(3.3.) 
thropomorphism [Lat. de, and Gr. 
&6peres, man, + pop>j, shape}: Ger. De- 


ive purification of theism’ 
by an elimination from the idea 
human attributes: the opposite of 
ÅNTHROPOMORPRISM (q. v.). The term is used 
y, and Romanes, 
) 


nal cessation of the 
vital functions, Death of the body (somatic 
death) occurs when one or more functions 
(respiration, circulation, excretion, nervous 
co-ordination) become disturbed to such an 
extent as to render the harmonious working 


observers, like Minot in the case of the higher 
organisms, and Maupas in the case of the uni- 
cellular infusoria, argue that senile decay or 
atrophy occurs in the life of all individuals 
or asexually reproduced generations, and would 
always ultimately lead to death, were it not 
for the rejuvenating influence of amphimixis 
That this is the case with the majority of 
multicellular organisms can hardly be doubted. 
Whether this view is true of all unicellular 
organisms is still uncertain. It must be 
remembered that the potato has been re- 
produced by cuttings since its first discovery, 
and that sexual reproduction is unknown 
among many fungi and the bacteria. See 
ÅMPHIMIXIS, AGAMOGENESIS, SEx, anil 
GERM-CELLS. 

Literature: A. Weismann, Essays upon 
Heredity, &e. (trans. 1892), ii; M. VERWORN, 
Gen. Physiol. (trans. 1899); Y. DELAGE, 
Structure du Protoplasma, &c. (1895); E. 
Mauras, Recherches expérimentales sur la 
Multiplication des Infusoires ciliés, Arch. 
Zool. expér. et gén., vi (1888). (E.8.G.) 

Death (spiritual): Ger. geistiger Tod; Fr. 
mort spirituelle; Ital. morte spirituale. (1) A 
condition of alienation from God, such as is 
noticed in several passages of the New Testa- 
ment. 

(2) Often taken to imply annihilation, when 
considered from a theological point of view, 
but spiritual death means more cor: ectly the 
second, or ‘inteusified,’ death, which is the 
ultimate doom of the deliberately godless, or 
grace-rejecting. As such, it includes the 
conceptions of eternal perdition, without hope 
of resurrection, and of eternal loss of happi- 
ness, with all the horror consequent thereupon. 
See Escuaronoay. 

On the whole the probability is that the 
conception is originally Jewish. 

Literature: Wesrr and SCHNEDERMANN, 
Jüdische Theol. ; GeBuarnt, Doctrine of the 
Apovalypse, 291 (Eng. traus.); ALGER, Doc- 
trine of a Future Live; Sarmonn, Christian 
Doctrine of Immortality. (R.M.W.) 

ce (social): Ger. Verfall; Fr. dê 
cadence; Ital. decadenza. See SOCIAL RETRO- 
GRESSION. (F.H.G.) 

Decalogue [Gr. ðéka, ten, + Aóyos, worl, 
reason]: Ger. Dekalog; Fr. décalogue; Ital, 
Decalogo. The law of the Ten Words, other- 
wise called the Testimony (Exod. xxv, 21), 
the Covenant (Deut. ix. 9), and the Ten Com- 
mandments. Itis given in two versions (Exod. 
xx. 2-17; Deut, v. 6-21). 

The miraculous details connected with 
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the accounts of its promulgation, and the 
extremely composite nature of the texts con- 
tainiug them, have given rise to numerous 
critical problems, which cannot yet be re- 
„arded as solved by any means. It may be 
sald, however, that, of the two versions, the 
former is esteemed the older and more authori- 
tative, although Wellhausen dissents, and 
much weight is given to his view by Meisner. 
Some critics hold that the Decalogue could 
not have been formulated prior to the con- 
ception of religion developed by the prophets, 
an! that, therefore, it is not earlier than the 
8th century (Vatke, Wellhausen, Nöldeke, 
Smend, &c.); others that it has a Mosaic 
substratum, to which additions were after- 
wards made (Kuenen, Montefiore, Kittel, &¢.) ; 
others that it is substantially Mosaic, but that 
interpolations, in the way of amplifications, 
buve been made (Ewald, &c.). 

The Decalogue is of the highest importance 
for the history of ethics and religion. It 
brings prominently forward, almost for the 
first time, the characteristically social nature 
of both. The community (Allgemeinheit), 
which plays so prominent a part in modern dis- 
cussions of these subjects, is here emphasized. 
Its limitation lies, of course, in its predomi- 
natingly negative character, which is probably 
traceable to the fact that it was intended, 
in the first instance, as a condemnation of 
practices rife among the Semitic tribes at the 
time of its promulgation. 

Literature: articles in the Encyc. Brit., 
and in Herzog’s Real-Encyc.; EwaAtp, Hist. 
of Israel (Eng. trans.), ii. 18 f., 158 f.; KUENEN, 
Rel. of Israel (Eng. trans.), i. 285 f.; WELL- 
HAUSEN, Comp. d. Hex. 331 f.; SmEND, 
Lehrb. d. alttest. Religionsgesch., 139 f.; 
Baxntscx, Das Bundesbuch, 92 f.; MEISNER, 
Der Dekalog; Driver, Literature of the 
O. T., and Deuteronomy; Scrurrz, O. T. 
Theol. (Eng. trans.); Krrren, Hist. of 
the Hebrews (Eng. truns.); GEFFKEN, Ueber 
d. verschiedenen Eintheilungen d. Decalogus 
u. d. Einfluss derseiben auf d. Cultus; B. 
Bauer, in Zeitsch. f. specul. Theol. (1838); 
Lemme, Die religionsgeschichtliche Bedeutung 
d. Decalogs. , (B.M.W.) 

Decay (in bilogy): see DEGENERATION 
(in biology), and DEVELOPMENT. 

Deceit: see Liz, and EqurvocaTion. 

Deceptive Reasoning: see REASONING. 

Decision | Lut. de+caedere, to cut]: Ger. 
Entschliessung. Entschluss; Fr. décision ; Ital. 
decisione. The selective DETERMINATION 
(4. v.) of an end for action by choice be- 


tween alternatives, Of. Höfler, Psychologie, 


18. 

Wundt distinguishes between Decision,:as 
a function of selective choice (Wablhaudlung), 
and RESOLUTION (q.v.) made for future volun- 
tary action see i Judil (trans, 
of Wundt’s of Psychol.) uses decision 
as equivalent to Entschliessung. (3.M.B.) 

Declarative: see PREDICATION, and Pro- 
POSITION. 

Declension [Lat. declinatio, a bending 
aside]: Ger. Declination, Wortbeugung; Fr. 

inaison; Ital. declinazione. Modification 
of form in nouns, adjectives, and pronouns by 
which they are enabled to express the rela- 
tions of case. In the so-called inflectional 
languages the noun-forms serve not only to 
name the objects of thought, but also, chiefly 
through their endings, to denote the relations 
they bear in the sentence to the nucleus of 
the thought or statement, i. e. the verb. 

The term had its origin in the grammatical 
system of the Greeks; Alms, from «dive, to 
lean, was translated into Latin as declinatio. 
The various inflections were regarded as de- 
flections from the upright as represented in 
the leading form. Thus the nominative was 
called the ‘upright’ case (eiécia, casus rectus), 
the others ‘oblique’ (màáy:or). The cases are 
so many ‘ fallings’ (races, casus, from cadere, 
to fall). The Indo-European mother-speech 
was provided with seven different groups of 
nouu-forms for the conventional expression 
of the most important relations within the 
sentence. Thus the nominative indicated the 
substantive idea, in connection with which 
the action of the sentence as expressed in the 
verb was concretely set forth, and received its 
psychological shape. The accusative served 
as the complement of the verb by giving its 
action direction and a point of application. 
The genitive indicated a whole, of which a 
part was affected by or involved in the govern- 
ing word. It was the case of the genus or 
greater whole, and was hence named by the 
Greeks ý yenx) mrôois. The ablative indicated 
the source of the action of the verb. The 
dative indicated that which the action con- 
cerned. ‘The locative indicated the place or 
the sphere within which the action took place. 
The instrumental expressed accompaniment, 
and hence means. In the separate languages 
the number of cases was generally reduced, 
a single case-form often assuming the func- 
tions of two or more. Such syncretisms are 
generally due to confusion of the case-func- 
tions in use, rather than to a blending of form, 
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Literature: B. DELBRÜCK, Vergleichende 
Syntax, i. 181 ff. ¢ 

Decorative Art [Lat. decoratus, from 
decus, ornament]: Ger. decorative Kunst, Zier- 
kunst; Fr. art dé if; Ital. arte decorativa. 
(1) Art which aims rather to heighten the 
aesthetic value of some aspect of a larger 
whole than to embody aesthetic value in an 
independent construction. It includes personal 
adornment (cosmetic) and ornamentation, es- 

cially that of architecture and utensils, by 

wing, painting, or carving. Its canons are 
‘adaptation, significance, and abstraction or 
conventionalization ’ (Collingwood). (2) Used 
by Véron as equivalent to formally beautiful 
art, as opposed to expressive art. This is not 
to be recommended, as the other usage has 
been constant. 

Literature: Coutixawoon, The Philos, of 
Ornament (1883); Morris, The Lesser Arts 
of Life (1882); Grosse, The Beginnings of 
Art (1897) ; Viéron, Aesthetics, vii; BALD- 
win, Social and Eth. Interpret., § 100; 
Havpon, The Evolution of Art (1895) ; 
Semrzr, Der Stil in den technischen und 
tektonischen Künsten (1878-9). See also 
Ctasstricamion (of the fine arts). (3.11.7.) 

Decrees (divine): see FOREORDINATION. 

salutis. One of the ‘Divine 
Decrees’ according to the system of Calvin. 
It is closely connected with the dogma of 
election, and with the decretum ionis ; 
all are intimately bound up with the dogma 
of original sin, the consequent ‘plan of 
salvation,’ and they played a leading part 
(a the controversy on SUPRALAPSARIANISM 
q- v.). 

Literature: Caxvin, Institutes, iii, chaps. 
xxi f. See CALVINISM. (R.M.W.) 
Decurtate Syllogism: see SYLLOGISM. 

Decussation Lia Consseatinl: Ger. Faser- 
kreuzung; Fr. décussation ; Ital. ia- 
mento, The crossing of fibre-tracts of the 
central nervous system at the median plane in 
such a way that the terminations of a given 
tract are in centres of different orders, while 
the crossing tracts are bilaterally symmetrical 
(see Commissunx). A decuseation differs from 
a commissure, in that commissural fibres are 
supposed to connect homologous centres ; but 
strictly, all commissural fibres appear to de- 
cussate, for, if the fibres are neurites, one end 
originates in a cell and the other terminates 
in a free urborization about a cell of a different 
layer. 

In practice a decussating fibre is one which 
obviously connects centies of different orders 


on opposite sides. See Brarn, and Sprvaz 
‘Corp. (.H.) 
Deductio: see DEDUCTION, and METHOD 


(logical), 

Deduction [Lat. de + ducere, to lead]: 
Ger. Deduction; Fr. déduction; Ital. deduzione. 
The type of mediate inference in which a con- 
clusion is put forward as being implied in the 
propositions which are taken as data. 

The essential mark is the necessity where- 
with the conclusion is taken to follow from 
the understanding of the data and the com- 
bination of their contents. The name is 
applied either to the process of developing in 
thought and combining data, or to the repre- 
sented relation between data and conclusion, 
or to the conclusion itself. The kind of rela- 
tion involved leads naturally to the common 
definitions of deduction as reasoning from the 
general to the particular, or from the con- 
taining whole to the contained parts, neither 
of which is sufficiently accurate. For Deduc- 
tive Method, see METHOD. 

It is only in modern times, mainly among 
English logicians, that the term has been 
employed to name one distinctive form of 
reasoning, contrasted from the outset with 
induction. Deductio, in its first technical use, 
was a translation of Aristotle's term draywyn, 
and somewhat in this sense it still keeps a 
place in modern logical terminology in the 
phrase Reductio per deductionem ad impossibile. 
The ancient, mediaeval, and most commonly 
used terms to indicate what is now called 
deduction were syllogism and demonstra- 
tion. (B.A.) 

Deduction (in education), In instruction, 
deduction is a less rigorous process than in 
science, being used chiefly to form anticipa- 
tions of further experience; or, as with Her- 
bartian writers, who use the term loosely, to 
imply a wide application of derived generaliza- 
tions to appropriate new particulars. See 
Mernop (in education), 

Literature: Hargis, Psychologic Founda- 
tions of Education, 62-89; Dx Garmo, Es- 
sentials of Method, chap. v; Jxvons, Princ. 
of Sci. (0.De 0.) 

Defect (ethical): see Favur, and Vior. 

Defect and Defective (mental) { Lat. de- 


fectivus, imperfect]: Ger, Defekt (psychischer) ; 


r. défectuosité mentale); Ital. dsficienza 
(mentale). The term defective refers to classes 
of persons who lack some of the sensory or 
mental or moral. capabilities which are 
characteristic of normal individuals, Such 
a lack is a defect, 
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The class would thus include (a) those with 
marked sensory defects, sufficient to charac- 
terize the individual as abnormal, i. e. mainly 
the blind and the deaf; (6) individuals 
hereditarily lacking in normal mental capacity, 
imbeciles and idiots; and (c) those lacking in 
moral or social endowment to such an extent 
as to constitute them abnormal members of 
society. The criminal classes are thus cited 
as defectives, In this latter sense the term 
includes those called degenerates. See DE- 
GENERATION ; also ATTENTION (defects of), 


HEARING, MEMORY, SPEECH, VISION, 
WILL. (3.3.) 
Defective Syllogism: see SYLLOGISM. 

Deferred (; Character, &c.): 


see INSTINCT, and AcQUIRED AND CONGENITAL 
CHARACTERS, 

Deficient (in logic): 
(logical). 

Definite and Indefinite (in biology): see 
DETERMINATE (in biology). 

Definite Term: see QUANTITY (logical). 

Definition |Lat. de + finis, end]: Ger. 
Definition, Begriffsbestimmung; Fr. défini- 
tion; Ital. definizione. The term defini- 
tion is applied either to the process of fixing 
the limits of a notion, and so explaining it, 
or clearing it up; or to the proposition in 
which the result of the process is expressed, 
and there, again, it is sometimes confined to 
the predicate of the proposition. 

The process starts from the content or com- 
prehension of the thought to be defined, but 
would be inadequately expressed as an ‘ex- 
plication of the comprehension.’ The explica- 
tion comes about only by reference to the 
extensions, which are determined by the various 
marks making up the comprehension. Such 
reference, according to the logical doctrine, is 
said to be ‘adequate,’ if there be determined 
the genus, by preference the proximate genus, 
and the specific difference, the objects repre- 
sented in the thought to be defined being 
thus distinguished from all others. The com- 
ponent parts of the definition, the genus and 
specific difference or species, may be, and 
have been, interpreted in the history of logic 
from a more objective, or from a more sub- 
jective, point of view. 

The generic and specific marks consti- 
tute the essence (logical) of the definiendum, 
and there are thus excluded from the definition 
derivative and accidental marks. Individual 
objects and summa are logically in- 
definable. The test of a definition is the 
exact equivalence of the spheres of its subject 


see QUANTITY 


and icate. Definitions have been dis- 
tinguished as (a) nominal, the explanation of 
the meaning of a word, and real, the explana- 
tion of the nature of the thing defined; (b) 
analytic, which starts with the notion as given, 
and synthetic, in which the notion is put to- 
gether; of synthetic definitions, the most im- 
portant is the genetic, the statement of the 
rule of operation by which the objects defined 
are represented as constructed, applicable in 
mathematics, and in practical sciences and arts; 
(c) rational, when the notion is determined 
from within, by thought, and empirical, when 
the notion is formed by selection from what is 
given in experience. These distinctions are 
not all happily expressed, nor free from 
difficulty. The term nominal definition, if 
retained at all, should be restricted to the 
explanations, given in any dictionary, of the 
accepted usage of language, explanations 
rendered necessary by the natural conditions of 
language. The thing defined is always that 
which is represented in our thought and sought 
to be expressed in our language; the mode of 
existence assigned to it is not determined by 
the definition, and falls outside of that. The 
other distinctions point to problems, partly of 
theoretical importance, partly of practice. 

The doctrine of definition, beginning in the 
controversies between Plato and Antisthenes, 
received complete formulation in Aristotle, of 
whose ‘logical analysis it is the culmination. 
The technical rules which he laid down have 
kept their place as the accepted, traditional 
logic, though the special interpretation of 
them by Aristotle has long been given up. 
In the scholastic disputes regarding universals, 
particularly in the school of Occam, there may 
be traced the beginnings of the larger questions 
regarding the function of definition in know- 
ledge, the possibility and limits of it, which play 
the most important part in modern treatment 
of the subject. The Kantian philosophy, by 
its distinction of formal logic from theory of 
knowledge, separated the technique of defini- 
tion as a formal process from the theoretical 

uestions regarding the nature and scope of 
efinition. From the empirical point of view, 
Mill emphasized the distinction between defi- 
nitions which postulate, and those which do 
not postulate, the existence of objects corre- 
nding to the definitions given. 

Literature: for Aristotle's doctrine, see 
especially Prawtt, Gesch. d. Logik, i. 321-40. 
For the distinctions of kinds among definitions, 
see Uxserwse, Logik, § 61. The modern 
problems are discussed in LOTZE, Logik, Bk. II 
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chaps. i, ii; VENN, g E Logic, chap. xi; 


Rickert, Lehre v. d. Definition (1888), and 
Die Grenzen der naturwiss. Begriffsbildung 
(1896). See also E. C. BENECKE, in Mind, vi. 
530 f. (R.A.) 

Definitive: see Merxop (logical), WHOLE, 
and PROPOSITION. 


are designated stigmata; see STIGMA. 

(2) Artificial deformations are intentional 
distortions. The tendency to divert some 
portion of the human anatomy from its nor- 
mal shape is very widespread. The custom 
at times acquires a special religious or cere- 
monial significance, but seems more frequently 
due to a crude aesthetic instinct. Flatten- 
ing of the skull, constraining of the foot, 
piercing of the ears, nose, or lips to attach 
thereto ornaments of various types, separating 
and notching the teeth, twisting, curling, 
and knotting the hair, tattooing and painting 
the skin, illustrate various forms of develop- 
ment of this tendency. See Flower, Fashion 
in Deformity, 1881. 

The term deformity is sometimes used 
figuratively to refer to mental defect or dis- 
tortion, and is then equivalent to mental 
abnormality, (3.3.) 

Literature: Derste, Contrib, à l'Étude 
des Déformations (1880); Gosse, Essai sur 
les Déformations du Crane (1858); LAGNEAU, 
in Gaz. heb, de Méd. (1879), 5, 6. (1.M.) 

Degeneration [Lat. de + genus, race]: 
Ger. Entartung ; Fr. dégénérescence; Ital. 
generazione. Decay or retrogression from the 
point of view of evolution. (J.M.B,, G.F.8.) 

While degeneration is a term applicable to 
biological processes in general, its psycho- 
logical significance is limited to mental de- 
generation in man. As such it expresses 
a retrograde tendency in human evolution. 

The conception of a class of degenerates was 
formed by Morel (1857). It includes a variety 
of types with the common factor of a nervous 
diathesis, and the preseuce of certain more or 
less defiuite abnormalities. In the lowest 
forms of degenerates hereditary influences are 
most prominent, and the defects of body and 
mind most marked; e. g. idiocy and cretinism 
complicated with such disorders as rachitis. 


The highest stage would be represented by 
persons of apparent normal intelligerice, and 
even of an unusual development in certain 
directions. Such persons are apt to be en 
thusiastic and ambitious, with vivid imagina- 
tion and impulsive temperaments ; but their 
brilliancy of conception is not supported by 


. | industry and persistence. Moreover, they are 


apt to exhibit a want of balance in certain 
directions, which may develop into pronounced 
insanity. They form part of the borderland 
between sanity and insanity, in which marked 
eccentricity in certain directions is still entirely 
compatible with high ability, aud the occupa- 
tion of a worthy place in society. Between 
these extremes an indefinite number of types 
and classes may be interposed. : 

In the social sense, criminals of various 
gvades—the immoral and the outcast—repre- 
sent forms of degeneration. How far these 
can be described by characteristic physical 
symptoms is doubtful; but the occurrence of 


bodily abnormalities in such persons to a much 


larger extent than in normal individuals, 
though not in all cases (Magnan), has been 
clearly substantiated. Marked asymmetry, a 
misshipen skull, a peculiar form of ear, 
irregular teeth, rachitis, abnormal sexual 
development, are some of the characteristics 
noted as significant in this connection; while 
mentally, instability, violent excess, or again 
deficiency, of emotional sensibility, defective 
speech, mental dullness, or idiosyncrasies, may 
be mentioned. A most important factor is 
heredity ; the families of the degenerate are 
apt to be afflicted with various forms of nervous 
disorder, such as alcoholism, insanity, idiocy, 
paralysis, or epilepsy accompanied often by 
immorality, and diseases of infancy both before 
and after birth. The frequency with which 
alcoholism and sexual excess appear in the 
history of degenerates is constantly noted ; as 
is also the tendency of the degenerate to be- 
come the victim of such habits as indulgence 
in opium, hasheesh, and other psychical poisons. 
The doctrine of mental degeneration may 
readily be carried too far, but the term serves 
a useful function in describing a real but some- 
what vague and heterogeneous class of ab- 
normal individuals and tendencies. 

Degenerative Insanity (Folie des dégénérés) 
refers to distinctive types of insanity to which 
degenerates are liable; such insanity is of 
strongly marked hereditary origin, and pre- 
sents more or less morbid mental weakness, 
impulsiveness of will, and monomania. See 
Dratuesis. 
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Piare A (Degeneration) 
Pathological conditions in nervous structures in a case of general paralysis. Degenerated portions in 
yellow. Fig. 1, Cell vacuolated and apex Process varicose. Figs. 2 and 2a, Degenerate cells from 
Broca’s region. Fig. 3, Large pyramidal cells from precentral convolution. Fig. 4, So-called seaven- 


General Paralysis,’ J. of Compar. Neur. III. 


DEGENERATION 


` Literature: Morn, Traité des Dégénéres- 
cences (1857), and Etudes cliniques; LEGRAIN, 
Du Délire chez les dégénérés (1886); Mauns- 
LEY, Pathol. of Mind (1880); MAGNAN, 
Des héréditaires dégénérés, in Recherches sur 
les Centres nerveux (2° série, 1893), 109- 
426; Koon, Die psychopathischen Minder- 
werthigkeiten (189r); Datiemacnz, Dé- 
générés et Déséquilibrés 1804) ; Fini, 
Dégénérescence et Criminalité (1895) La 
Famille névropathique (2nd ed., 1898); 
Tarot, Degeneracy (1898); A. Meyrer, Signs 
of Degeneration, Amer. J. of Insan: v. 52,344- 
63; Purenson, N. Y. State Hosp, Bull. (1896); 
Kravs, Amer. J. of Insan, (1898), iv. 655 f; 
SoLLIER, Psychol. de I’Idiot et de l'Imbécile ; 
Murex, Les possédés noirs (1894). 0.3.) 
Also Krarrrt-Esne, Lehrb. d. Psych- 
iatrie ; ScavLe, Lehrb. d. Psychiatrie (ard ed. 
Klinische Psychiatrie); AryNDT, Lehrb. d. 
Psychiatrie, and Die Entartung (1896); 
* MorstLLI-BarteT, Le Psicosi, in 
di Medicina. di Charcot (trad. italiana) ; 
Maonan, Dégénérescence mentale, C. R. Soc. 
d. Biol., ix. (1894); Lomesroso (and his pupils), 
opera omnia. Ki '(B.M.) 
Degeneration (in biology trogression 
from the more complex to the less complex, 
from a relatively elaborate and complete 
structure in earlier forms to a relatively 
simple or incomplete structure in later forms. 
E. Ray Lankester (lecture on Degeneration 
befure the British Association, 1879) says: 
‘It is clearly enough possible for a set of 
forces such as we sum up under the head 
“ Natural Selection,” so to act on the structures 
of an organism as to produce one of three 
results, namely these: to keep it in statu 
quo; to increase the complexity of its struc- 
ture; or, lastly, to diminish the complexity 
of its structure. We have as possibilities 
either Balance, or Elaboration, or Degenera~ 
tion.’ Animals which acquire a sedentary and 
fixed mode of life (Ascidians, Cirripedes, &c.) 
aud parusitic animals often undergo degenera- 
tion ; the former losing locomotory and sensory 
orguus, the latter often losing digestive organs 
as well (Tapeworms, &c.). The phylogenetic 
degeneration of the species (or organ) is often 
recupituluted in the outogenetic degenera- 
tion of the individual, which in the course 
of its life-history is seen actually to pass 
from a higher to & lower type of structure 
(Ascidians). 
Literature; Axtox Dounn, Der Ursprung d. 
Wirbelthieve (1875); E. R. LANKESTER, 
generation, in Adv. of Sci. (1890); Discourse 


| Tuke, 


ttato | 


before Brit. Assoc, Sheffield meeting (1879); 
and Degeneration (in Nature series); DEMOOR, 
MASSART, and VANDERVELDE, Evolution by 
Atrophy (Eug. trans., 1899).  (0.L1.M.—E.8.G.) 

tion (nervous). Destruction or 
morbid alteration of the tissue of an organ 
as a result of injury or disease. Cf, ATROPHY, 
and ÅPLASY. 

Even normal functioning of the nervous 
tissue produces destructive alteration in the 
substance, and such changes carried beyond 
the point where they are readily restored may 
be termed morbid, Histological changes due 
to fatigue have been demonstrated (Hodge, 
Mann, Lugaro, and others). See 
Farigus. The initial symptoms of degenera- 
tion may be active inflammations (neuritis, 
encephalitis, myelitis), or they may be of a 
more chronic and metabolic nature. In the 
central system circulatory changes (hyperaemia 
or vascular stasis) are among the earliest 
symptoms, though direct intoxications due to 
irritative poisons (alcohol or ptomaines) may 
also occur. The characteristic changes in 
nervous tissue Rone are always accompanied 
by alterations fn the sustentive (ueuroglia) 
and nutritive apparatus. 

Among all forms of nervous degeneration, 
that due to a'cvholic poisoning is most in- 
structive, as affording most conclusive evidence 
of the relation between structural and mental 
changes, The psychical symptoms are such 
as amnesia, diminished power of attention, 
insomnia, impairment of the will, and dis- 
turbauces of the muscular and co-ordinating 
power, as well as a blunting of tle moral per- 
ceptions. These are followed by hallucina- 
tions, delusiuns, and various chronic iusani- 
ties. In many respects the disease is unalgous 
to general pmalysis of the insane. Corre- 
sponding to these functional changes are two 
sorts of structusal alterations, viz.: (1) the 
impairment of the means of communication 
between neurocytes, showing itself in the de 
struction of the fine root-like processes of 
the dendrites, and afterwards in the formation 
of moniliform varicosities of the dendrites 
themselves as a result of decomposition ; (2) 
changes in the cell-body itself, such as vacuo- 
lation, degeneration of protoplasm (pigmenta- 
tion), and the results of imperfect or exagger- 
ated nutrition. The capillaries are shrunken 
and irregular, See Plate A (DEGENERATION). 

Experimental administration of alcohol to 
animals (Berkley) has resulted in changes 


De- | entirely similar to those fuund in the human 


subject suffering from ulcoholisw. Patho- 
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logical dementia results from the interruption 
of communication between cell and cell be- 
cause of the loss of the gemmulae and tume- 
faction of the dendrites, so that co-ordination 
of the psychical centres becomes impossible. 
See Paraxysis (general). 

Degenerations due to peripheral lesions are 
well illustrated by the results of injury to the 
sense-organs. Thus, in case of destruction of 
the bulb of the eye, the anterior pair of the 
corpora quadrigemina are reduced in size, by 
reason of the degeneration of some nerve-cells 


A group of cortical cells illustrating the de- 
opara rocesses due to ingestion of alcohol, 
rinkage of the body of the cell, tumefaction of the 
processes, and loss of the gemmulae, are seen, both in 
the human subject suffering from alcoholism, and in 
animals to whom alcohol has been experimentally 


administered. (After Berkley.) 


and the atrophy of others, together with the 
disappearance of the fibres of the optic tracts 
and reticular substance. The external geni- 
culatum is also greatly reduced in size, but 
this is due to the degeneration of fibres from 
the optic tract and the gelatinous substance, 
rather than of the neurocytes. There is a 
similar loss of substance in the pulvinar, The 
so-called Forel’s commissure is the only one 
affected, 

In congenital anophthalmia and atrophy of 
the bulb, a special layer of cells in the occipital 
cortex of the cerebrum is atrophied. These 
cells near the calcarine fissure, constituting the 
specific cortical centre for vision, are connected, 
via the optic ra:liations, with the geniculata, 


Destruction of isolated areas in the cerebral 
cortex results not only in degeneration of the 
coronal fibres and pes pedunculi well into the 
cord, but in secondary degeneration of col- 
laterals passing via the callosum to correspond- 
ing areas of the opposite side, and also of the 
arcuate or associational fibres of the correspond- 
ing hemispheres. In case of unilateral injury 
to the cortex, the callosal fibres degenerate 
as far as to the corresponding cortex of the 
opposite side, The number of degenerate 
fibres is proportional to the extent of the in- 
jury. In case of bilateral injury the amount 
of degeneration is greater. The associational 
(arcuate) fibres degenerate only on the side of 
the lesion. These phenomena explain the fact 
that the removal ofa small cortical area dimin- 
ishes the total psychical efficiency, for it is 
plain that the secondary degeneration must 
affect the largercircle ofassociations. Degenera- 
tion of nerve-fibres (neuritis) may result 
from peripheral irritation, or from disease of 
the cells of origin, whether gangliocytes in 
spinal ganglia, or neurocytes of the central 
system. In spite of great diversity in the 
details of such degeneration, all cases exhibit, 
according to Klippel, three stages: tumefac- 
tion of the myelin sheath, granular disiute- 
gration and fragmentation of the axis cylinder, 
with liquefaction of the myelin, and, finally, 
resorption of the whole. In acute cases the 
initial tumefaction is greater. 

After complete separation from the ner- 
vous centres, the peripheral part of a nerve 
suffers degeneration throughout its whole ex- 
tent, even in those cases where continuity is 
eventually re-established. The changes in 
the latter case are as follows: (1) Segmenta- 
tion of the myelin and axis cylinder at the 
intersegmental lines, (2) Proliferation and 
migration of the nuclei. (3) Fragmentation 
and resorption of myelin and axis cylinder. 
(4). Increase of protoplasm about the wuelei, 
which migrate to the axis of the nerve-tube ; 
then follows the formation of a new axis 
cylinder. (5) Formation of a new sheath 
surrounding the embryonic fibre. (6) Union 
of the peripheral end with the stump, in which 
similar changes have taken place. (7) Formu- 
tion of myelin—a process which proceeds 
from the wound towards the distal end. 

For details of Gudden’s and Marchi’s 
methods of employing experimental degenera- 
tion in research, see NEUROLOGY. (H.H.) 

: H. J. BERKLEY, Studies on the 
Lesions produced by the Action of certain 
Poisons on the Cortical Nerve Cell, (1) 
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Alcohol, Brain, xviii (1895); E. BERGMANN, 
Ueber experimentelle aufsteigende Degenera- 
tion motorischer und sensibler Hirnnerven 
(Vienna, 1892); Forger, Ueber das Verhilt- 
nies der experimentellen Atrophie und De- 
generationsmethode zur Anatomie und Histo- 
logie des Centralnervensystems, Festschrift 
f. Nägeli und Kölliker (Zürich, 1891); V- 
Guppen, Experimentaluntersuchungen über 
das peripherische und centrale Nervensystem, | Deism [Lat. deus, God]: Ger. Deismus; 
Arch. f. Psychiatrie, ii (1870); G. C. Huser, | Fr. déisme; Ital. deismo. The form of THEISM 
A Study of the Operative Treatment for Loss (a. v.) which separates God from the world, 
of Nerve Substance in Peripheral Nerves,]in the sense of denying that the concept of 
J. of Morphol. (1895; accompanied by a] God includes in whole or part the concept of 
good bibliography); Howxnn and Huss, A | the world. (J.M.B.) 
Physiological, Histological, and Clinical Study] Deity: see Gov, Tuxism, and RELIGION 
of the Degeneration and Regeneration in Peri- | (psychology of). 
pheral Nerve Fibres after Severance of their] Dejection t.de + tacere,to cast orthrow]: 
Connections with the Nerve Centres, J. of| Ger. Viedergeschlagenheit; Fr. abattement; Ital. 
Physiol, xiii (1892), and xiv (1893); M.|tristezza, mestizia. A state of mental depres- 
Kupper, Comment débutent les dégénéres-|sion or despondency. It is especially char- 
cences spinales? Arch. de Névrol., 2° série, acteristic of weakened states of body and 
i (1896); Srrozns, Experimentelle Unter-| mind, such as neurasthenia; and is prominent 
suchungen über die Degeneration und re-|most of all as a chronic characteristic of 
paratorischen Vorgänge, in Ziegler’s Beitr. | MELANCHOLIA (q.v-). The lowness of spirits 
z. pathol. Anat. u. z. allgem. Pathologie, xv |in dejection, characteristic of individuals who 
(1894); G. B. Varexza, Sui cambiamenti jare apt to take a gloomy view of the ordinary 
delle cellule nervose, in Mem. R. Accad. Sci., | events of human life, led to the delineation of 
Napoli (1896); L. F. Barker, The Nervous | the melancholic temperament as one of the 
System and its Constituent Neurones, chap. | typical varieties. See TEMPERAMENT, and 
xx (1899; full bibliography, with goodj|DEPRESSION. _ ea 
digests of most recent work); F. Niss, tion [Lat. de + lamina, fold]: 
Ueber eine neue Untersuchungsmethode des | Ger. Spaltung; Fr. délamination; Ital. dela- 
Centralorgans speciell zur Feststellung der minazione. The splitting off of one cell- 
Localisation der Nervenzellen, Centralbl. f.| layer from another by means of cell-prolifera- 
Nervenh, u. Psychiat. (1894); H. SrRorse, | tion, e.g. of the mesoblast or of the PLANULA 
Die allgemeine Histologie der degenerativen | (q. v.). See also Emsryo. (2.8.6.) 
und regenerativen Processe im centralen und Delbriick, Johann Friedrich Ferdi- 
peripheren Nervensystem, nach den neuesten | nand. (1772-1848.) He was born in Magde- 
Forschungen. Zusammenfassendes Referat. | burg, and studied in Halle under the Kantian 
Centralbl. f. allg. Pathol. u.pathol. Anat. (1895; Jacob and the anti-Kantian Eberhard. For 
digest of literature up to 1895); H. H.|several years he was a rivate tutor, then con- 
Toora, The Gulstonian Lectures on Secondary | tinued his studies, and in 1797 became an 
Degenerations of the Spinal Cord esa instructor in the gymnasium of the Grey 
1889), and Brit. Med. J. (1889); A. WALLER, Cloister in Berlin. In 1809 he became coun- 
Experiments on the Section of the Glossopha-| cillor to the East Prussian Government and 
ryngeal and Hypoglossal Nervesof the Frog, and| professor of the theory, criticism, and litera- 
Observationsof the Alterations produced there- | ture of the fine arts ; in 1816, councillor to the 
by in the Structure of their primitive Fibres, ogee ag to the schools in Düsseldorf. 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philos. Mag., | He moved in 1818 to Bonn as professor of 
1850; also in Philos. Trans.(London,1850),and aesthetic literature and philosophy. 
in Edinburgh Med. and Surg. J. (1851). (&H.)| Deliberation [Lat.de + lébrare, to balance]: 
Dégérando, Joseph Marie, Baron de.| Ger. Ueberlegung; Fr. délibération; Ital. de- 
(1772-1842.) Born in Lyons, he was im- | liberazione. The comparison of alternative 
prisoned by the republicans in 1794, during | courses of action which precedes and issues in 
the siege of Lyons. He escaped to Switzer- | choice. The basis of comparison is to a very 
land and into the kingdom of Naples, re-!large extent the relation of the alternative 
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turning to Paris in 1796. In 1797 he took 
part in the march against Italy. 

[Lat. de + gradus, step, through 
the Fr.]: Ger. Grad; Fr. degré; Ital. 
See Quantrry, Lyrensrry (mental), and KIND 
AND DEGREE. 

Degree of Consciousness: see Suscon- 
SCIOUS. 
Deification: see ÅPOTHEOSIS. 


DELIRIUM — 


DELUSION 


courses and their consequences to the self as 


a whole. (G.F.8.-J.M.B.) 
Delirium t. delirium, madness, rav- 
ing): Ger. ium; Fr. délire; Ital. delirio. 


A temporary, disordered mental condition oc- 
curring particularly in fevers, and presenting 
excitement, wild, irregular, and incoherent 
thought, and a confused consciousness, There 
may also be hallucinations and illusions, rav- 
ings and violent actions. That form in which 
the patient is relatively inactive and main- 
tains a low muttering is termed ‘quiet’ 
delirium, while that accompanied by violence 
and loud ravings is termed ‘active’ delirium. 
Although the symptoms presented by delirium 
are those typical of insanity, the two con- 
ditions are quite distinct; the insanity fol- 
lowing a severe fever is also entirely distinct 
from the delirium of the fever itself. 

Delirium is not confined to cases of fever, 
as other diseases may produce the cerebral 
conditions upon which the delirium depends. 
Particularly in affections of the brain and 
spinal cord, or their surrounding membranes, 
is delirium apt to be a prominent symptom. 
The nature of the mental wanderings is quite 
variable and individual, past experiences or 
fanciful ones occupying the patient's attention 
to the exclusion of the present. Although 
he can be momentarily aroused, and may re- 
spond to simple questions, he soon drifts back 
to the delirious state. From a clinical point 
of view delirium is characteristic of the special 
fevers (typhoid, scarlet fever, yellow fever, 
influenza, &c.); of inflammatory conditions of 
special organs (pneumonia, peritonitis, sun- 
stroke, dysentery); of certain brain affections 
(meningitis, epilepsy, hydroy hobia, lead poison- 
ing, concussion); of such chronic diseases as 
Bright's disease; of the result of brain inani- 
tion (lack of food, exposure, loss of blood). 
s ps ition, the Enri caused by the action 
of drugs, or mental poisons, is especially signi- 
ficant, and of these the deliriam of uleohol 
has been most extensively described. Opium, 
hasheesh, chloroform, ether, nitrous oxide, all 

roduce more or less prolonged and character- 
istic forms of iant wanderings, See In- 
TOXICATION, and Psycuic Errxcrs or Daves. 
For Delirium Tremens, see ALconoLIsM. 

The term delirium is also used in reference 
to any marked and somewhat systematic delu- 
sion symptomatic of cases of insanity; thus 
the delirium of persecution, the delirium of 
grandeur; and it is similarly used with refer- 
ence to such delusions in counection with the 
d ceases of which they are symptomatic; as 


the delirium of epilepsy, of hysteria, of alco- 
holism, or mania sine delirio, and the like 
See HALLUCINATION, and ILLUSION. 
Literature: CHASLIN, La Confusion mentale, 
also Rêve et Delirium (1887); Brancut, La 
Frenosi sensoria (1895); MENDEL, art. Deli- 


rium in Eulenburg’s Real-Encyk. der ges. 
Heilkunde; textbouks of mental diseases, (3... 

Delusion [Lat. delusio, from de+ ludere, tc 
play]: Ger. Wahnvorstellung; Fr. illusion, 
idée fausse ou fixe; Ital. illusione (psichica), 
delirio. A false belief or perception deter- 
mined by belief; typically it is of a somewhat 
persistent nature, and involves more or less 
elaborate reasoning processes, 

It differs from an illusion (when these words 
are precisely used), in that the illusion is a 
direct mental construction in which the ele- 
ment of logical inference is slight; and from 
an hallucination, in that the hallucination is 
a false perception arising from within, largely 
independent of an external stimulus. See 
HALLUCINATION, and ILLUSION. (J.J.—3.M.B.) 

When used popularly, delusion may refer 
to a false belief, due to ignorance, imperfect 
education, or bias; when used in reference to 
abnormal mental states, a delusion is due to 
a perverted or morbid mental action which 
prevents the subject from realizing the falsity 
of his belief, either by the evidence of his 
senses or otherwise. Such fixed and elaborate 
delusions are almost always evidences of in- 
sanity. In rather rare cases they constitute 
the sole disorder, which is then termed de- 
lusional insanity, When limited, as they 
usually are, to a few topics, they form the 
monomanias which contribute so largely to 
the popular conception of insanity, and give 
distinctiveness and individuality to the in- 
mates of insane asylums. PARANOIA (q.v.) is 
an allied condition, of which delusion is the 
most characteristic symptom. 

The t; and varieties of delusion are 
almost endless in scope. They may be dis- 
tinguished according to their mode of affecting 
the subject as elevating or exciting, or as 
depressing, or again as modi.ying the person- 
ality. Another classification is based upon 
the form of the delusion, whether of grandeur, 
of suspicion, of persecution, of unseen agency, 
&c. Clouston gives a list of nearly a hundred 
special delusions, such as the unreasouable 
belief in being poisoned, defrauded, of being 
pregnant, having no body or no stomach, that 
it is to take food, of being in relation 
with the devil, of letters being written about 
one, of having committed murder or other 
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crimes, of being called names, of being a king, 
being God or Christ, &c. Many of these de- 
lusions become systematized and enlarged, and 
may involve hallucinations and illusions; while 
others remain purely in the delusional realm 
of false beliefs. For further details see HALLU- 
ornation, ILLUSION, INSANITY AND Sanity, 
MANIA, MELANCHOLIA, and DEMENTIA. 


Literature: EmmINcHaUs, Allgemein. Psy- 


chopath.; MorseLLI, Semej. malat, ment., i; 
FRrepMAnn, Ueber den Wahn (1894); KRAE- 


PELIN, Psychiatrie, i. 159-77; DE JONG, La 


Paychologie des Idées fausses des Aliénés, 
Verh. d. 3t int. Congr. f. Psychol., Munich 


(1896); Kocm, Die tiberwertigen Ideen. 


Centralbl. f. Nervenh., xix; Hirsox, Physical 
Mechanism of Delusion, J. of Nerv. and 
Ment. Dis. (1898), 157 £. (3.3.) 

Demand [Lat. de + mandare, to entrust] : 
Ger. Nachfrage; Fr. demande; Ital. domanda. 
(1) The quantity of a given commodity, 
which the buyers in a given market are ready 
to purchase at a given price. (2) The rate 
at which buyers are ready to carry off the 
commodity at a given price, i. e. the quantity 
they will take per unit of time. (3) The 
quantity of purchasing power offered, at a 
given price relation, in exchange for the article 
demanded, 

Demand is a quantity; desire, a feeling. 
This radical difference was not at first per- 
ceived. Smith distinguished absolute demand 
(quantity desired) from effectual demand (quau- 
tity which the buyer was both willing and able 
to purchase at the natural price). Ricardo, 
Malthus, and Mill gradually advanced to the 
conception given in (1): a sliding scale, or 
series of relations between quantity and price. 
This idea was given exactitude by Cournot 
and Dupuit. 

The development of the mathematical theory 
of consumption has led most modern writers 


to substitute the conception (2), of a rate of 


demand for a pure quantity, aud to make the 
problem of market price a kinetic rather 
than a static one. Cf. SUPPLY AND . 

Malthus noted two senses of demand, corre- 
sponding roughly to the distinction between 
(1) and (3). ‘The last named meaning was em- 
Jhasized by Walras and by Cairnes. Marshall 
says that there is no fundamental differ- 
ence between (1) and (3), because, when the 
price is introduced, the two expressions reduce 
to the same pecuniary value; but he fails to 
see that when we take demand as a series o 
relations, the price is usually an unknown 
qu untity to be determined; and that Cairnes’ 


DEMENTIA 


method of determination differs fandamentally 
from Mill’s. (ATE) 

Dementia [Lat. de + mens, mind]: Ger. 
Schwachsinn ; Fr. démence; Ital. demenza. One 
ofthe main types of mental disorder, character- 
ized by acquired (not congenital) enfeeblement 
of mental power. 

Persons so afflicted are sometimes called 
‘dements.’ 

There may be no excitement, depression, or 
aberration, but only a more or less pronoun 
inactivity, and loss of mental receptivity and 
capacity. It is impossible to fix any particular 
degree of mental impairment as constituting 
dementia, as it may vary from a slight failing 
of the mental powers to a condition of utter 
helplessness of body and mind. It has been 
characterized as ‘a general weakening of the 
mental power, comprising usually a lack of 
reasoning capacity, a diminution of feeling, 
a lessened volitional and inhibitory power, ® 
failure of memory, and a want of attention, 
interest, and curiosity” Lack of initiative is 
marked; even when once aroused, the mental 
powers are fairly normal, 

The commonly described forms of dementia 
are the following: (1) Primary dementia is 
really a form of Stupor (q. v.), which many 
prefer to describe under this head or with 
katatonia. It usually comes on during ado- 
lescence as a form of extreme inactivity and 
abeyance of mental faculties, and may be only 
temporary. It is akin to deep amentia. 

Several writers (Kraepelin. Psychiatrie, 
6th ed., ii. 137-214; and Zeitsch. f. Psychol., 
56, 254; Christian, Ann. Méd.-Psychol., 1898, 
1899) describe as dementia praecox a primary 
tendency to decline into dementia, with marked 
apathy, automatisms, recurring short periods 
of depression and excitement, &c., but without 
the concomitant symptoms with which such 
traits are co in mania, melancholia, or 


ia. 

(2) Secondary dementia, the ordinary 
form, is often termed sequential or terminal 
dementia, as it represents the final stages of 
other forms of insanity, mania, melancholia, &o. 
Here again degrees are important, and depend 
largely on the duration, nature, and severity 
of the former insanities. Many dements are 

ractically reduced to an animal existence, 
Jang all sensibility and refinement, becoming 
unclean in habit and idiotic in appearance. 
They seem almost dead to their own past, no 


f | longer recognize their friends, and if unaided 


by those about them would quickly perish, 
Loss severe cases are more active physically, A 
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are able to occupy themselves with simple 
household duties, and frequently live long, 
dying of other causes than the brain degenera- 
tion. In some cases dements are liable to 
sudden outbursts of excitement and violence ; 
and destructive tendencies are common 
amongst them. The anatomical changes are 
very obscure, perhaps more marked in the 
internal organs than in the nervous system. 
Kraepelin holds that the cases of secondary 
dementia present not a dementia following 
mania or melancholia, but from the start are 
characteristic processes of deterioration. See 
Psycuosxs. 

(3) Senile dementia is an exaggerated form 
of normal senescence, in which the mental 
enfeeblement proceeds more rapidly and to a 
greater extent than usual. Bodily decrepitude 
accompanies the loss of memory and other 
faculties. In certain cases hallucinations and 
delusions occur. Distinct pathological changes 
in the brain and its membranes have been sub- 
stantiated, 

(4) Paralytic dementia is a term which is 
used as synonymous with the dementia or 
final stage of general PARAtysis (a-v.), In 
addition, some writers distinguish alcoholic or 
drug dementia, and organic dementia, which 
results from gross brain disease. 

Literature: Cuouston, Ment, Diseases (4th 
ed., 1896), lects. vii, viii, and x; RIEGER, 
Beschreibung der Intelligenzstérungen (1888) ; 
ZIEHEN, Allgem. Path. des Intelligenzdefects, 
in Lubusch and Ostertag’s Ergebnisse der 
Allg. Pathol. (1899); all systematic works 
on mental diseases, (5.3.) 

Demerit [Lat. de + merere, to deserve]: 
Ger. Unverdienst ; Fr. démérite; Ital. demerito. 
(1) Ethical: see MERIT. 

(2) ‘Theological: the condition of inability 
on man’s part to achieve more than a certain 
modicum of righteousness, and absence of 
power to remain on a moral level satisfying 
to God. It is a consequence of the view of 
human nature issuing from the dogma of 
original sin, R.M.W.) 

Demesne [OF. demaine, ession|: Ger, 
Domäne; Fr. domaine; Ital. dominio, That 
portion of a mediaeval manor which the lord 
retaiued in his own possession and cultivated 
by means of his serfs, or that portion of a 
mediaeval kingdom of which the king re- 
mained immediate lord. (F.C.M.) 

Demiurge: see Gnosticism, and SOCRA- 
tics (Plato). 

Democracy [Gr. dñuos, people, + xpdros, 
power]: Ger. Demokratie; Fr. démocratie; 


Ital. democrazia. By derivation simply ‘rule 
of the people’ Specifically: (1) A form of 
government in which the control lies with 
the mass of the people, without respect of 
fortune. (2) Sometimes loosely: the great 


mass of the people themselves. (3) Some- 
times in the United States: the Democratic 
party, supposed to represent the rights of the 
people in some peculiar sense, 

The typical democracies are: in ancient 
times the Greek (Athens), in mediaeval the 
Italian (Florence), in modern Switzerland and 
the United States. 

Plato unhistorically represents democracy 
as growing out of oligarchy (plutocracy) and 
passing into tyranny (Republic, viii) Ari- 
stotle agrees with Plato that it is the rule of 
the poor (Pol., III. v), but sees more virtue 
in it than Plato, The presence of slavery in 
ancient democracies detracts from their demo- 
cratic character. The device of representa- 
tion enables modern democracies to embrace 
much larger bodies of men than the ancient, 
though Rousseau counts democracy best suited 
for small states, monarchy for large (Contrat 
Social, iii), Lewis points out that the division 
of governments into monarchies, oligarchies, 
and democraciesis as oldas Herodotus Bk. III). 
It probably became currentin his time(5th cen- 
turyB.c.), though herepresentsit as older. (J.B.) 

Literature: for the aspects of modern demo- 
cracy see MONTESQUIEU, ROUSSEAU, and DE 
TocQUEVILLE. Cf. CorNnEwAaLL Lewis, Poli- 
tical Terms, chap. ix, Democracy, and the 
authors therequoted; alsochap. v, Sovereignty. 

Democritus. (cir, 460-cir. 357 B.0.) A 
Greek philosopher, born at Abdera, Thrace. 
Called ‘The Laughing Philosopher, for his 
cheerful disposition. He was rich by inheri- 
tance, and devoted himself to travel and 
learning. He was probably the greatest of 
the followers of Leucippus. See Pre-Socratr¢ 
PmiLosorny (Atomists). 

Demography [Gr. duos, people, + ypápur, 
to write]: Ger. Demographie; Fr. démo- 
graphie; Ital. demografia. The statistical 
description of human ulations in their 
physical, rather than in their social and moral 
aspects, 

The term is of recent origin. ‘Il ya toute- 
fois une étude qui constitue assurément une 
science et qui est si étroitement liée avec la 
statistique, qu'on l'a confondue souvent avec 
elle; c'est la démographie. . . . La démo- 
graphie est la science de la population; elle 
en constate l'état, elle en étudie les mouve- 
ments, principalement dans la naissance, le 
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mariage, la mort et dans les migrations, et 
elle s'efforce de parvenir jusqu’à la connais- 
sance des lois qui la régissent’ (E. Levasseur, 
La Population Française, i. 18). (F.H.G.) 
Demon [Gr. daipwv, a god, an evil spirit]: 
Ger. Dämon; Fr. démon, diable; Ital. de- 
monio, diavolo, Supernatural beings less 
than divine, which may be (1) either good or 
bad, or (2) only bad. 
Philosophically viewed, demonsare connected 
(1) with man’s tendency to regard unknown, 
or imperfectly known, phenomena from an an- 
thropomorphic or anthropopathic standpoint. 
This accounts for the wide differences in the 
connotation of the term to be found, as matter 
of history, in various civilizations. The per- 
sonification of cosmic phenomena (animism) 
must be cited as the origin of all such con- 
ceptions. Viewed in this, the more general, 
way, demons are supernatural beings who 
may be good or bad. The conception is pre- 
served in our modern phrase ‘good or evil 
genius.’ (2) More specifically, demons are 
directly counected with man’s ideas of the 
origin of evil and of the causes of misfortune. 
They are externil causes, causes contrasted 
with those to be found in man’s own spirit 
or in his bodily weaknesses. In this regard, 
they are specially characterized by the fact 
that, unlike wood-sprites fairies, and similar 
beings, they interest themselves in human 
affairs, ‘They cannot be treated as non-moral 
or unmoral. They are baleful agencies as 
a rule. Although, according to the older 
views, their activity may be for good (as often 
in the Arabian Nights), since the Christian 
era they have been deemed essentially evil, 
in contrast to good spirits—angels. This 
alteration of standpoint is due to the dogma 
of the Fall; and although distinct traces of 
its influence are to be found in pre-Christian 
culture (e.g. Isa. xiv. 12 f.), the almost exclu- 
sive stress laid upon this idea by the Christian 
consciousness is absent. See DEMONOLOGY 
(also for ag (B.M.W.) 


as expressive of this propitiation. Worship, in 
the sense of adoration, plays a minor part, and, 
when it does take place, incantation rather than 
prayer figures prominently. See Dzmono- 
Loey (also for Literature). - (B.M.w.) 

Demonology (Gr. duipov, a demon, + Adyos, 
discourse}: Ger. Dämonologie; Fr. démono- 
logie; Ital. demonologia. In the most general 
anthropological sense, demonology treats of 
systems of beings intermediate in rank be- 
tween gods and men, 

Under the dominance of Christian influence 
the demons became the spirits of evil, while 
the angels became the spirits of good. Like 
all such doctrines, the conception of the demon 
has a long history and development, in which 
are reflected the culture stages of the believers 
in the demon’s acts and powers. In savage 
peoples the demon is hardly more than a 
human soul under new conditions of existence ; 
the doctrine thus becomes closely related to 
the general views of the nature of the soul 
and of life after death (see Anmmism). The 
most influential field of the demons, whether 
viewed as the ghosts of the dead or as 
separate and superhuman beings, was in the 
production of disease; and to a lesser extent 
they were summoned to account for the 
failure of crops, and the various good and 
ill fortunes of a primitive existence. The 

atient was seized or possessed by the demon 
hence the term epilepsy), and in case of 
nervous attacks (trance, mania, epilepsy, &c.) 
the foreign spirit might be heard speaking 
through the mouth of the possessed body. 
The specific nature of the belief in the demon 
is usually well shown by the arts practised to 
banish or to exorcize it (see Exororsm), such 
practices being frequently of the natum of 
magical or religious charms. Dreams and 
nightmares were also explained as the result 
of demon possession, In more developed 
civilizations the deman notions change their 
character, and are strongly influenced by the 
revalent religious systems and observances. 

ut practices closely akin to those derived 
from immediate belief in demon ssion 
remain as survivals to the present day. The 
detailed history of the beliefs in demons, with 
their elaboration into hierarchies with specific 
and individual functions, forms a most impor- 
tant chapter in the history of the development 
of religion., See also DEMONOMANIA, and 
WITOHOCRAFT. 
Literature: art. Demonology in Encyc. 


vice]: Ger. Dämonolatrie; Fr. démonolatrie ; 
Ital. demonolatria, ‘The worship of spirits— 
good or, as is more usual, evil. 

Generally it may be said that, till distinc- 
tively theological conceptions lave matured— 
and this is specially true of Christian theology 
—no deliberate choice is made of an evil being 
as an object of worship. Hence, demonolatry is 
usually a simple propitiation of spirits that) | J 1 
might do harm were they to be slighted. | Brit. (9th ed.), and references there given; 
Macro(q.v ), in its various forms, may be taken | NEVIUS, Demon Possession (1895); A. D. 
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Wurre, Hist. of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology, chaps. xv, xvi; Lenmany, Aber- 
glaube u. Zauberei (1898); also references 
under Anmusm and Exorcism. (J.3-) 
Demonology (religious). The department 
of science and history of religions which 
deals with the belief in demons, taking this 
phrase in its widest acceptation. The main 
problems are : (1) to give an authentic account 
of demons in all the phases of religious culture, 
from the lowest naturs-religions to Chris- 
tianity; (2) to show how the definite demon- 
system of one religion or people (e.g. Persia, 
Babylonia-Assyria) has influenced the develop- 
ment of anotlier (e. g. the Jews after the Fxile). 
Philosophically, the problem is to determine 
how, at different times and under various 
conditions, men have conceived of their rela- 
tion to demons, especially as regards the 
ethical implications of this relationship. 
Literature: Rosxorr, Gesch, d. Teufels; 
Ty1or, Primitive Culture; H. SPENCER, 
Prine. of Sociol., i; A. Bastian, Der Mensch 
in d. Gesch., and Beitr. z. vergleichenden 
Psychol.; WELCKER, Griech. Gitterlehie, i. 
731 f.; Doveury, Arabia Deserta; KING, 
Babylonian Magic and Sorcery; TIELE, 
Babylon.-Assyr. Gesch., 548 f.; BAUDISSIN, 
Stud. z. Semit. Religionu:g:sch.; ROBERTSON 
Smits, Religion of the Semites; WEBER 
and ScHNEDERMANN, Syst. d. altsynagog. 
Palistin. Theol. ; EISENMENGER, Entdecktes 
Judenthum; EverLING, Die Paulinische 
Angel. u. Dämonologie; ConyBEARE, in 
Jewish Quart. Rev. (1896); art. Exorcismus in 
Herzog’s Real-Encye.; Conway, Demonology 
and Devil Lore; PFLEIDERER, Philos. of Reli- 
gion(Eng.trans.), iii. 307 f. See DEVIL. (B.M.W.) 
Demonomania or Demon Possession 
Gr, dainor, a demon, +paria, madness]: Ger. 
ämonomanie, Besessenheit; Fr. démonomanie; 
Ital. demonomania. Demonomania is a mor- 
bid mental condition, in which the patient 
believes himself, more usually herself, pos- 
sessed by a demon. The term demon 
possession may be applied either to this con- 
dition or to the prevalent belief that certain 
forms of disease or manifestations are caused 
by demons, Possession and spirit possession 
are also used, to give a wider field for inter- 
pretation. 
The condition may be considered either as 
a type of insanity, or in its historical aspects. 
As the former it is often akin to a religious 
melancholia, the patient believing himself 


characteristics of melancholiacs. Another type 
of demonomania is the hysterical one, charac- 
terized by convulsions, and thus giving rise to 
the term Convulsionaires. Such demono- 
maniacs are subject to attacks of violenve and 
fury, accompanied by starts and choreic jerks, 
and loud shouting, in which the central idea 
of possession by a demon is prominent. In 
extreme cases this crisis, which lasts from ten 
minutes to half an hour, may be accompanied 
by assaults on the bystanders, destruction of 
property, beating of their own bodies. A very 
constant symptom of the attack is anaesthesia. 
Ecstasy, catalepsy, and somnambulism may be 
noted; and most characteristic is the tendency 
of such attacks to be contagious and lead to 
epidemics (see Contacion). A person so 
affected may be termed a (lemoniac or demono- 
maniac. It is especially significant as a 
symptom of the delirium of degeneracy. 

On the historie side, demon possession is 
importaut as a stage in the development of 
medical theory of disvase, and as suggesting 
a rational explanation in terms of modern 
psychiatry of the actions and influences of 
abnormal individuals in former ages. In this 
connection it has an equal significance for the 
history of religion. Cf. Demonoxoey (with 
literature there cited). (J.3-) 

“Literature: V. MAGNAN, Leçons cliniques 
(1893, 2° série 1897); and Recherches sur 
les centres nerveux (2° série 1893); MAGNAN 
and Lecrar, Les Dégénérés; Macnan and 
SERIEUX, Le Délire chronique; Mirona, Nouv. 
Dict. de Méd. (1872), sub verbo; BuNFIGLI, 
Riv. sper. fren., 1893; also the titles cited 
under CATALEPSY, (.M.) 

Demonstration [Lat. de + monstrare, to 
show]: Ger. Demonstration, Beweisfiihrung 
durch Schlussfolgerung; Fr. démonstration ; 
Ital. dimostrazione. A reasoning in which 
the conclusion has at once the logicul necessity 
which i tee its relation to the premises 
as grounds from which it follows, and the 
material necessity which expresses the assump- 
tion that the premises are themselves judg- 
ments of objective worth. All demonstration 
therefore implies that the premises from 
which the conclusion proceeds are ultimate 
truths, the validity of which admits of no 
question, and the certainty of which requires 
no evidence, The problems which such a de- 
scription of demonstration suggests—viz. (1) 
viet is the re of certainty attaching to 
t judgments of objective worth? (2) within 
eternally damned, suffering from agonies of} what spheres E such Mr ) siblet 
self-accusation, and exhibiting many of the|(3) on what does the possibility of such 
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judgments rest ł— form the main topic of the 
theory of knowledge. 

Demonstration is the latinized equivalent 
for Aristotle’s term drddegs, and all definitions 
of it are more or less transcripts of his defi- 
nition of dnddegis (Anal. Post., i. 2). The term 
demonstration does not appear to have become 
the current, accepted equivalent till the period 
of the Arabic writers on logic, who translated 
drddeks by it. The earlier Latin use, as in 
Boethius, does not go beyond the etymological 
sense, of showing, bringing before the mind as 
if pointed to, which the term still retains even 
in its specialized acceptation. For it is the 
peculiarity of demonstration that it claims for 
the conclusion reached by a mediating process 
the same simple absolute certainty that we 
incline to allow, without question, to the 
direct apprehension of a fact. The funda- 
mental problems regarding demonstration 
begin in English philosophy with Locke’s 
assignment of relations among abstract ideas 
to demonstration, and contrast of those with 
propositions about matters of fact. Locke's 
view was developed further by Hume, and 
Hume’s mode of treatment reappears in 
J. S. Mill (Logic, Bk. II. chaps. v-vii); cf. 
excellent remarks in D. Stewart (Philos. of 
Hum. Mind, Pt. IL. chaps. iv, v). The critical 
philosophy has brought the problem to the 
issue as to the exact character of judgments 
that are synthetic and at the same time claim 
to be self-evident. See Kant, Critique of Pure 
Reason, Doctrine of Method, chap. i. 

Literature: MansEx, Limits of Demonstra- 
tive Science, in Letters, &c., 79 ff.; LOTZE, one! t 
Logik, Bk. III. chap. v; Srenczr, First) sense it indicates one function of every con- 
Principles, Pt. II. chap. ii; Kromann, Un- | crete general name, that whereby a number of 
sere Naturerkenntniss; James, Princ. of|individuals (things, persons, cases) are marked 
Psychol., chap, xxviii; DELBŒUF, Essai de|off as possessing the attributes which con- 
Log. scient. (z.A.)| stitute the meaning of the name. From this 

Demonstrative: see DEMONSTRATION, | point of view, denotation might be said to 
and REASONING. march with connotation up to and exclusive of 

Demoralization[Lat. de + moralis, moral]: | the lower limit (the proper name) and of the 
Ger. Demoralisation; Fr. démoralisation ; Ital. higher limit (the abstract term). the wider 
demoralizzazione. The introduction of moral | sense, which connects with the vague un- 
or mental disorder. See D1sorpEx (moral), technical use of the word ‘ denote, denotation 
and Orprr (moral). (3.m.B.)| would include also the function of numes 

De Morgan, Augustus. (1806-71. where the connotative reference is absent, and 
An English mathematician, who contribu from this point of view the proper name and 
much to formal logic. He was professor of| the strictly abstract term would be said to 
mathematics in University College, London. | have denotation ; the one denoting a concrete 

Dendrite [Gr. dedpirys]: Ger. Dendrit,| individual without reference to attributes 
Protoplasmafortsiitze; Fr. dendrite; Ital. | possessed in common with others; the second 
dendrito. One of the protoplasmic or celli-| denoting an attribute or group of attributes 
petal processes of a neurocyte or „| conceived én abstracto. i. e. without reference 
See NeurocyTE (or NEURONE). to concrete exemplification of them. 
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The term protoplasmic process, still in 
use, implies the older view that these pro- 
jections served a nutritive function solely. 
Tt seems to be abundantly indicated that they 
receive nervous stimuli. The dendrite is 
commonly provided with root-like gemmulae, 
which are said to be the first to be attacked 
in nervous degeneration. (H.H.) 

Denomination logical) [Lat. de + nomen, 
a name]: Ger. Benennung ; Fr. dénomination ; 
Ital. denominazione. Denomination, in the 
scholastic logic, was a characteristic of terms, 
dependent on the relation of primary and 
derivative, especially in the case of an abstract 
term and the derived concrete. 

Iustus, albus, e. g.,were said to be predicated 
denominatively, because they referred to the 
possession of certain marks, i.e. were derived 
from iustitia, albitudo, possessed by the subject. 
In this sense the term is no longer used. Nor 
has the only other employment of it, as the 
process by which a name is selected for the 
common attributes recognized in the process 
of generalization and imposed on the class, 
acquired general acceptance. Cf. Thomson, 
Laws of Thought, § 48. (B.A.) 

Denominative: see NAME AND NAMING, 
and TERM. 

Denotation[Lat. de + notare]: Ger. Bezeich- 
nung; Fr. dénotation; Ital. notazione (on the 
foreign equivalents compare CONNOTATION). 
Denotation, asa technical term, is used in a nar- 
rower and in a wider sense. In the former it is 
expressly relative to CONNOTATION aw) and 
applicable within the range of the distinction 
between concretes and their attributes. In this 
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Historically, the technical use of denotation 
seems to be due to J. S. Mill, whose account 
has been followed in the definition given. 
The obscurity which results from the con- 
junction of a wider and a narrower sense of 
the term has given rise to a number of 
disputes, of no great importance. Denotation, 
in the narrower sense, is equivalent to logical 
EXTENSION (q.v. 
Literature: Mizu, Logic, Bk. L chap. ii; 
Keynes, Formal Logic, Pt. I. chap. iii. (R.A.) 
Density [Lat. densitas, thickness): Ger. 
Dichtigkeit; Fr. densité; Ital. densità. Fami- 
liarly,specificgravity. The quantityof matter, 
or mass, contained in unit volume of a body. 
At any given place it is proportional to the 
ratio of the weight of a body to its volume, 


whence the old term specific gravity. The | Ital 


concept being independent of gravity, the term 
density is now that most used in physics. (8.N.) 

Denumeral: see MULTITUDE. 

Deontology [Gr. d¢ovra, duties, + Adyos, 
discourse |: Ger. Pflichtenlehre; Fr. déontologie, 
théorie des devoirs; Ital. dottrina dei doveri, 
deontologia. The theory of duty or obligation, 

The term is sometimes used to describe 
ethical science. It indicates a view of ethics 
in which the conception of duty, rather than 
those of right, virtue, or goodness, is made 
fundamental in morality. 

The term was used by Bentham as the title 
of one of his late works (first published by 
Bowring), although, on his view, as expressed 
in the Principles of Morals and Legislation, 
duty was a social or political conception, and 
room was not found for it in the region of 
‘ private ethics.” (W.R.S.) 

Dependence pea de + pendere, to hang]: 
for foreign equivalentssee INDEPENDENCE. Any 
relation of CONDITION (q. v.), or Cause (q.v.). 

Dependence (consciousness of): see RE- 
LIGION (psychology of). 

Dependence and Dependent (in logic) : 
see RELATION. 

è oe A We [Lat. eine to depre- 
ciate}: Ger, Hntwertung ; Fr. dépréciation ; 
Ital. deprezzamento. Loss of value : commonly 
applied to the currency only, in which case it 
means decrease in the quantity of commodities 
which a monetary unit will purchase. 

The cause of depreciation may be either 
increase in the supply of money or diminution 
in the demand for money. The former is the 
more common. Among its most frequent 
causes are (1) increased production of the 
precious metals ; de rar of paper money 
by governments. The chief causes of diminu- 


tion in demand are (1) substitution of credit for 
money as a means of exchange; (2) distrust in 
the money authorized by the government, and 
substitution of some other basis of contract. 


DEPTH 


Depreciation manifests itself by a rise in 


prices; see Inpex Numer. This results 


in a loss to creditors and to those who have 
fixed incomes, and in gain to debtors and those 
who have contracts to pay fixed sums. For 


the former can buy less goods with the money 


they receive, while the latter can discharge 


their debts or fulfil their contracts with fewer 
commodities or less labour. 


The opposite ofdepreciation, both inits causes 
and effects, is appreciation. (A...) 
Lat. de + premere, to press]: 
Ger. Traurigkeit, Depression ; Fr. 88iOn ; 
. depressione. A condition characterized 
by a sinking of spirits, lack of courage ar 
initiative, and tendency to gloomy thoughts. 
The symptom occurs in weakened conditions 
of the nervous system, such as neurasthenia, 


and is especially characteristic of melancholia. 


Dejection and depression are practically used 


synonymously; depression refers more de- 


finitely to the lowered vitality of physical and 
mental life, dejection to the despondency of 
the mental mood. See DEJECTION, and MELAN- 
CHOLIA. (J.3.) 
De primo ad ultimo: see SORITES. 
Depth (in logie). A term generally used as 
synonymous with COMPREHENSION (q.v.). Cf. 
Hamilton, Logic, i. 141. (B.A.) 
Depth or Distance, Visual (perception 
of): Ger. optische Wahrnehmung der Tiefe; 
Fr. perception visuelle de la profondeur 
(du relief, de la distance—t.m.); Ital. 


percezione della profondità (distanza). The 


visual perception of depth or of the third 
dimension may be either a monocular or a 
binocular perception. (1) Monocularly, the 
perception may be mediated by degree of 
accommodation, by dispersion images, or by 
the apparent motion of one object in front of 
another which is caused by movements of the 
head or of the body. Mathematical perspec- 
tive, atrial perspective, overlapping of figures, 
cross shadows, are all monocular criteria 
also, though secondary. No one of these 
criteria is very reliable; so that (except in s0 
far as it is nided by associated binocular 
habits or ideas) monocular vision is charac- 
terized by lack of fine discrimination of 
depth. (B.B.T.-B.0.8.-0.1.F.) 

(2) Binocularly, the perception may be medi- 
ated by disparate images or by the movements 
of convergence and accommodation. The part 
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played by the two possible factors in actual 
erception is still a matter of dispute 
(sa Hillebrand, Zeitsch. f. Psychol., xvi. 
41; Arrer, Philos. Stud., xiii. 116, 222, 
and references there quoted). Secondary 
criteria, in binocular perception, are the re- 
lative clearness of the object fixated, its size, 
the distribution of light and shade upon it, 
the number of objects lying between it and the 
body of the observing subject, its relative speed 
of movement across the field of vision, &c. 
Cf. ABERRATION (chromatic). (ŒB.T.) 
Literature: Physiological Psychologies of 
Wonpr and Lapp; Psychologies of JAMES 
(especially)and KüLPE; for referencesto litera- 
ture see also Psychologies of Dewey, LADD, 
and BaLDwInN; recent résumé by BOURDON, 
Année Psychol., iv. 390 ff. (J.M.B.-L.M.) 
Derangement |Fr. de + ranger, to put 
in order]: Ger. Getstesstérung ; Fr. dérange- 
ment d'esprit; Ital. disordine. As applied 
to mental conditions, the term indicates 
any form of insanity, or divergence from 
normal soundness of reason. ‘The mind, 
or the person, is said to be deranged when a 
distinct form of insanity, or an irresponsible 
condition, is present. See SANITY AND IN- 
SANITY. (3.3.) 
Derivation (linguistic) [Lat. derivatio 1] : 
on ; 


of knowledge, travelling in Italy, France, and 
other countries. In 1629 he settled in Hol- 
land. In 1647 the French court granted him 
a pension. Invited to the Swedish court 
by Queen Christina, he went to Stockholm, 
where he died. He is properly called the 
‘father of modern philosophy.’ See MIND ann 
Bopy, OCCASIONALISM, and PRE-ESTABLISHED 
Harmony. 

Descent (doctrine of) : Ger. Abstammungs- 
lehre, Descendenzlehre; Fr. théorie de la de- 
scendance; Ital. teoria della discendenza (or 
dell’ evoluzione). The theory that all the 
diverse forms of organic life are the de- 
scendants, through the ordinary processes 
of reproduction, of previously existing forms. 
Descent of man is the origin of man in accor 
dunce with this theory. (E.8.G.—J.M.B.) 

This theory, that animals and plants are in 
all cases genetically related to earlier forms, 
is the doctrine of continuity in evolution as 
applied to the organic world. Its general 
acceptance among biologists may be said to 
be due to the publication of the Origin of 
Species. Darwin used the phrase ‘descent 
with modifications’ to characterize the theory 
of evolution. It should be noted, however, 
that the term Moprrioation (q.v.) has since 
been used by some authors with a specialized 
meaning. 

Literature: C. DaRwIn, Origin of Species; 
E. Haxoxer, History of Creation; O. 
Soumrpt, Doctrine of Descent. See the 
literature of Evorurioy. For the influence 
of the theory of descent upon classification see 
E. R. LANKESTER, art. Zoology in Encyc. 
Brit. (oth ed.), xxiv. (0.Li.M.—J.M.B.) 

Descent (in logic): see Quantrry (logical). 

Description [Lat. de + scribere, to write]: 
Ger. Beschreibung; Fr. description ; Ital. de- 
sorizione. The statement of the distinctive 
marks of an object, the marks being of such 
a kind as can be presented in direct perceptive 


Ger. Ableitung, Derivation; Fr. dérivati 
Ital. derivazione. The history of a word in 
terms of its formation from a shorter basal 
element or word called the root. Words 
formed from other words or from roots by the 
addition of suffixes are called derivatives. 

Thus friendliness is said to be derived from 
friend; friend itself from the root frij, ‘to 
love’; holy from whole, &c. But such state- 
ments, while serving an immediate practical 
purpose, by misrepresenting the historical 
facts usually lack scientific exactness. Sre 
Erymonoey. (B.L.W.) 

Dermal Sensation [Gr. dépua, u soll 
Ger. Hautempfindung; Fr. sensation de u, | experience. a 
sensation pe ere Gal. sensazione pce Descriptions accordingly, may be more orless 
A synonym (used, e.g., by Sanford, Course complete, according as the purpose, the distinc- 
in Exper. Psychol., chap. i) for CurANzous | tion of the object, may be effected by more or 
SENSATION (q.v). (x.n/t.) | less enumeration of detail. Tt is an accepted 

Descartes (or Des Cartes), René. doctrine of logic that the concrete individual 
(1596-1650.) A French philosopher and [object can be described, not defined. Em- 
mathematician, born at La Haye, who entered | pirical theory of knowledge tends to regard 
upon his education at the college of La Flèche. | detailed, complete description as identical with 
In 1612 he left school, dissatisfied with scho- explanation. See ScreNce, and cf. APPRECIA- 
lastic methods and doctrines. In 1616 he) T10N. A (B.4.) 
joined the Dutch army; in 1619 that of the| Desert Lat. de + servire, to serve): Ger. 
‘ake of Bavaria, In 1621 he renounced his| Verdienst; Fr. mérite; Ital. merito. What is 
military profession,and began again the pursuit due to a man in the way of praise or 
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through experiences of which there is nothing 
actually present to remind us; and we can 
desire a new experience which as yet we only 
imagine’ (Ward, as cited below, 7 37-4): 

Literature: Wann, urt. Psychology, Encyc. 
Brit, Pt. XX; Green, Prolegomena to 
Ethics, Bk. I. chap. ii; Barpwin, Handb. 
of Psychol., Feeling and Will, 320-30; LADD, 
Psychol., Descrip. and Explan., 601-8; SIDG- 
wick, Meth. of Eth. Bk. I. chap. iv; 
Horrpine, Psychologie. 325; Jor, Lehrb. 
d. Psychol., 426. For desire, in the general 
sense of conation, see Conation; also the 
citations made by Exstzn, Wérterb. d. philos. 
Begriffe, ‘ Begehren.’ (G.F.8., J.M.B.) 

Despair: see HOPE AND DESPAIR. 

Despotism [Gr. ðeomórns, master, lord]: 
Ger. Despotismus; Fr. despotisme; Ital. 
spotismo. (1) As a form of government, 
despotism is the sovereign and arbitrary 
rule of a single person. (2) It is frequently 
applied to arbitrary rule, even of a subordi- 
nate ruler. 

Despot is in Greek originally the master 
of a slave, and is very properly applied by 
Herodotus to the Persian kings. To Aristotle 
(Pol., III. ix; Ethics, VIII. x) despotic gov- 
ernment (nearly convertible with tyrannical) 
is that of a single ruler that rules, not for the 
public goo, but for his own. In our own 
time we should feel that despotism would be 
a less harsh term than tyranny to apply to a 
rule like that of the czar of Russia, which, 
though arbitrary, is not without laws, nor 
entirely for the ruler’s personal advantage. 
The use of ‘despot,’ in the later Byzantine 
empire (see Murray's Eng. Dict., and Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, chap. liii), for the first of 
the princes of the blood under the emperor, 
was of course not warranted, either by deriva- 
tion or history. See Avrooracy, and AB- 
SOLUTISM. (3.8.) 

Destiny: see FATE, Provipence, Escua- 
TOLOGY, und IMMORTALITY. 

Destutt, Antoine Louis Claude, Comte 
de Tracy. (1754-1836.) Born of an ancient 
and noble family of France, he joined the 
army, and, after brilliant service, the party of 
the Revolution. He sat in the Constitutional 
Assembly beside Lafayette, and during the 
Reign of Terror was imprisoned. ‘Two days 
before his trial the Reign of Terror ended, and 
he was released. It was during his imprison- 
ment that he conceived the plan of his greatest 
l circur work. During the Consulate the Society of. 
the present ; entirely new possibilities of action | Ideologists met at his house in Auteuil near 
are opened up. We can desire to live again | Paris, among them Dabains and Benjamin 
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blame or penalty, in respect of the usual 
quality of his conduct. 

From the moral point of view, a man’s desert 
depends on his personal attitude to morality, 
and not merely on the social utility of his 
sah ae rte war Pa was) 

Design (in philosophy) [Lat. designare, 
mark ont); Ger. Zweck; Fr. dessein; Ital. 
disegno. The attribution of cases of adaptation 
in nature to conscious design. 

A form of TeLeoLoey (q. v.), in which the 
concept of finality is anthropomorphic and is 
carried into the details of nature. It is the 
ground for the argument from design for 
the existence of God. Tt is characteristic of the 
more deistic forms of THEISM (q. V.). (3.M.B.) 

Design (in psychology): Ger. Ziel (Absicht); 
Fr. dessein ; Ital. di. . A conscious and 
deliberate plan of action, Cf. Proszct, PLAN, 
INTENTION, and PURPOSE. 

A design is an EnD (q. v:) which is more 
or less remote, and for whose attainment the 
means are more or less clearly understood and 
within control. It carries the idea also of 
some preliminary deliberation. We will to 
move a limb, or to taste of a dish, but we 
design to take a walk, or to eat a dinner. This 
is the tendency of usage, but it might be more 
consistent than it is. (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Designate and Designation: see TERM 
(logical). 

Desire [Lat. desiderare, to wish for]: Ger. 
Begehrung, Begehren (abstract); Fr. désir; 
Ital. desiderio. Appetence, in which the attain- 
ment of an end is represented by means of a 
train of ideas. 

Our definition restricts the application of 
the term to a special form of conation or 
appetence, arising only at a certain level of 
mental development. This usage is modern. 
The earlier psychologists, such as Wolf and 
Locke, apply the word to the conative side of 
our nature in general, But it does not appear 
that the connotation which they attached to 
the word differs essentially from that which 
we have assigned to it. They made it co- 
existent with conation in general, only because 
they failed to distinguish more primitive and 
simple from more developed and complex 
modes of the conative attitude. ‘The cases 
in which the subject is incited to action by 
ideas, as distinct from perceptions, are cases of 
desire. ... By the time that ideas are suf- 
ficiently self-sustaining, they form trains that 
are not wholly shaped by the circumstances of 


DESUETUDE — DETERMINATION 


Constant. He has been called the logician 
and metaphysician of the school of Condillac. 

Desuetude (in law) [Lat. desuetudo]: Ger. 
Abkommen, ausser Gebrauch treten; Fr. désué- 
tude; Ital. disuso. Discontinuance of use; 
especially of the use of some part of the 
unwritten law. 

The term is correlative with custom (con- 
suetudo). What law custom creates, disuse 
may eventually abrogate (Effinger v. Lewis, 
32 Pennsylvania State Reports, 367). ‘Rectis- 
sime etiam illud receptum est ut leges non 
solum suffragio legislatoris, sed etiam tacito 
consensu omnium per desuetudinem abrogen- 
tur’ (Dig. i. 3, De Legibus, &c., 32, § 1). 

By the law of England and the ni 
States, no legislative enactment is abrogated 
by desuetude. Statutes may be treated as 
‘dead letters’ by the public, but never are by 
the courts, except as juries in criminal cases 
may virtually disregard them, by acquitting 
a person charged with their violation, not 
because the act was not proved, but because 
they consider them as obsolete, and so of no 
force. (8.E.B.) 

Determinants [Lat. determina: mp etait 
Ger. Determinanten; Fr. déterminants; I 
determinanti. The hypothetical group of 
hypothetical units or biophores, by the dis- 
tribution: of which during development the 
differentiations of the multicellular organism 
are determined. 

The determinant takes its place in the 
elaborate scheme of heredity developed by 
Weismann, Admittedly hypothetical, it none 
the less serves to make clear a definite con- 
ception. See A. Weismann, The Germ- 
Plasm (1893). (0.Ln.M.) 

Determinate (in biology) Fa determina- 

: Ger. bestimmt, 


and interbreeding of those which vary con- 
genitally in certain directions produces further 
variability in these directions, simply by shift- 
ing the mean, and evolution becomes deter- 
minate (sense 2), although variations are really 
not so. According to still others, variations 
are determined byan inner tendency, at present 
unexplained by science. 

(2) According to some, for whom deter- 
minate variations do not exist, the course of 
evolution is determined solely by the action 
of the environment, direct or indirect (extrinsic 
determination, extreme Neo-Darwinism) ; a0- 
cording to others, it is mainly determined by 
the inherent nature of organic life, producing 
determinate variations (intrinsic determina- 
tion, Neo-Lamarckism, orthogenesis) ; and ac- 
cording to still others, it is due to the supple- 
menting of natural selection by the screening 
influence of individual accommodations upon 
indeterminate variations (organic selection, or 
thoplasy). See MODIFICATION, VARIATION, 
and ACQUIRED CHARACTERS. (0.L1.M.—J.M.B,) 

Determination (logical) [Lat. determina- 
tio]: Ger. Determination, Bestimmung; Fr. 
ditermination; Ital. determinazione. The 
form of definition which restricts the gener- 
ality of a notion by adding marks to its mean- 
ing, that is, by increasing its comprehension 
or depth. 

So the mpécbecis of Aristotle (Anal, Post., 
i. 27, 87a). Spinoza (Epist. 59) made a 
metaphysical application in denying all deter- 
mination to the absolute, since omnis deter- 
minatio est negatio, the denial of the contrary 
of the marks which are added. Similarly 
Schelling. Among modern logicians, deter- 
mination has come to mean the process of re- 
stricting the generality by definition or 
weg, Logik, 4th ed., § 52). See ad itional 
citations in Eisler, Wörterb. d. philos. Begriffe, 
sub verbo. (B.A.) 

Determination (psychical or mental). The 
co-operation of all the factors which adequately 
condition and issue in a mental END-STATE 
(q. v.). See also END (meaning 2). 

The essential matters are progress towards 
an end-state, generally involving a series of 
changes, and the inclusion of no elements ex- 
traneous to the state whose determination is 


to some specific cause, and not conforming to 
the law of probability, are said to be deter- 
minate, as contrasted with indeterminate, 
indefinite, or fortuitous. (0.11.M.-J.M.B.) 

(2) Evolution resulting from the continued 
action of some cause by which its course 18 
directed is said to be determinate, See OB- £ tion 
THOGENESIS, and ORTHOPLASY. (J.M.B., 0.L1.M.) | in uestion. The conception of determination 

(1) According to some biologists, individual |in the individual mind is analogous to that of 
modifications of structure, due to use or the psychological and biological determination 
action of the environment, in one neration,|in evolution, Of. the other forms of DETER- 
determine congenital variations of a similar | MINATION. = (3-M.B.; 0.7.8.) 
kind in the next gencration. According to The distinctive use of * psychical’ or 
others, the survival, under natural selection, ‘mental’ (in contrast with * psychological 
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DETERMINATION; see next topic) should be 
noted. The former indicates the individual's 
own consciousness of a process, the latter 
the observation of a process by another ob- 
server. This general contrast of points of 
view is recommended under Psycnicab AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL, (J.M.B.-@.¥.8.) 

The subject has been discussed under various 
terms, the principal question being as to 
the relative share of subjective factors, such 
as associations, dispositions, &c., on the one 
hand, and objective, nervous or stimulating, 
factors on the other hand, in the several typical 
modes of mental determination, especially 
those of mental objects, and of volitions. The 
adaptive determination of thought 
sively has been called, by Stout, RELATIVE 
Suecxstion (q.v.); and the theory that volition 
is always a case of determination, in the sense 
of the definition, has been called DETERMINISM 
(q.v.), as opposed to InpETERMINISM(q.y.). The 
present writer has applied the phrase syste- 
matic determination to the series of progressive 
determinations—each from the platform of the 
earlier system—which make up the develop- 
ment of knowledge asa whole. An interesting 
case is indicated by the phrase ‘decision or 
determination to act” thus, or so; it is really 
a predetermination of an end for action, being 
an end-state resulting from the earlier deter- 
mination known as deliberation. 

Literature: Sour, Analytic Psychol. ; 
Smet, Arch. f. syst. Philos, i; URBAN, 
Psychol. Rev., July, 1892; Bazpwin, Social 
and Eth. Interpret., §§ 55-7, 78, and in 
Psychol. Rev., Jan., 1898. (J.M.B.) 

Determination (psychological). The evolu- 
tion of mind considered as showing a series 
of forms progressively determined towards 
greater complexity. It is correlative to the 
biological determination seen in ‘ determinate 
evolution,’ and analogous—as a problen—to 
the mental or psychic determination of the 
individual's ‘stream of thought.’ 

Literature; see titles under DETERMINA- 
TION (mental), Also James, Prine. of Psychol., 
ii, ad fin. (J.M.B.) 

i [Lat. de + terminus, end]: 
Ger. Determinismus; Vr. déterminisme; Ital. 
determinismo. The theory according to which 
choice between alternative courses of conduct 
can, in all cases, be fully accounted for by 
psychological aud other couditions, See Frex 
WILL CONTROVERSIES, and DETERMINATION 
(mental). (G.¥.8,-J.M.B.) 

Determinism (in biology). The doctrine 
that all organic phenomena have efficient 


causes or antecedents, in terms of which they 
are explicable, 

Biological determinism asserts that, no 
matter what psychological phenomena may 
or may not accompany organic changes, these 
changes in themselves are determined by 
antecedent vital changes. See EvoLUTION 
(cosmic). (C.La.M.—J.M.B.) 
(theological): 


Determinism see Forz- 
ORDINATION. 
Deus ex Machina [Lat.]. Divine agency 


considered as apart from nature, and modify- 
ing or interfering with it on occasion. 

This view was developed in its philosophical 
form in what is known as DxrsM (q.v.). The 
expression is often used as setting into relief an 
artificial and extreme dualistic vein in theistic 
discussion. ` (J.M.B.) 

Deuteranopia [Gr. detrepos, second, + åd 
+ dyoum, to see]: Ger. Deuteranopie; Fr. 
and Ital. not in use. The name proposed by 
v. Kries for what was formerly called green- 
blindness. See Proranopra. (C.1.F.) 

Dentoplasm (Gr. deirepos, second, + màáopa, 
substance]: Ger. Nahrungsdotter ; Fr. deuto- 
plasme, lécithe; Ital. deutoplasma. That 
portion of the egg which affords nourish- 
ment to the formative protoplasm ; commonly 
called the yolk. Proposed by Van Beneden 
(1870). * (C.L1.M.) 

Development (biological) [Lat. devolutus, 
through the Fr.]: Ger. Entwicklung ; Fr. déve- 
loppement; Ital. sviluppo. The entire series of 
vital changes normal tothe individual organism, 
from its origin from the parent cell or cells 
until death, 

Development refers to the individual (OnTo- 
GENESIS),evolutionto therace (PHYLOGENESIS), 
a distinction of terms (q.v.) made by Haeckel. 
Inmost organisms there are well-marked stages 
in development, characterized by structural 
changes, For the law of such changes during 
the prenatal or embryological period see Rr- 
CAPITULATION ; on changes in the subsequent 
periods see DEVELOPMENTAL INSANITIES, 
ADOLESCENCE, SENESCENCE. Cope and Hyatt 
have formulated a law of decay, according to 
which the individual’s retrograde development, 
or decline after maturity, anticipates the future 
degeneration of the species to which it belongs, 
giving a sort of reverse recapitulation. 

For the distinction between development and 
growth see GRowTH, and Grown (psychic); if + 
made in biology, it would mean that develop- 
ment applies to what is constitutional and 
characteristic of the species, growth to what 
is acquired by the individual—development 
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to adaptation, growth to ACCOMMODATION 
(q. v.). In addition to the topics referred to, 
see EMBRYOLOGY. 

Literature: see topics mentioned above ; 
Hyatt, Science, N.S., Jan. 27, 1897; 
HaxoxeEt,Gen. Morphol.(1866). (3.M.B.,E.B.P.) 

Development (mental): see MENTAL DE- 
VELOPMENT, and EVOLUTION (mental). 

Development Formula: see SYMBOLIC 
Loarc. 

Developmental Insanities: Ger. Entwick- 
lungspsychosen; Fr. psychoses du développe- 
ment; Ital. psicosi dello sviluppo (e.g. della 
pubertà). Those nervous disorders which tend 
to appear at certain periods in the growth and 
development of the brain. 

The bringing to complete fruitage of the 
highest evolution in nature is a most delicate 
process, subject to dangers of many kinds, and 
incident to different periods. While these may 
be aggravated by unhygienic conditions, the 
determining factor is heredity. ‘A bad or a 
good heredity means more during development 
than after.’ Most of the disorders of develop- 
ment are accordingly regarded as manifesta- 
tions of nervous instability, or of a neuroticdia- 
thesis. Such taint may be so slight that, under 
ordinary circumstances, the individual would 
pass through his normal span of years without 
mental disorder or marked abnormality ; 
but under the influence of misfortune or ex~ 
citement, particularly if it occur at critical 
periods in his life, he is apt to exhibit patho- 
logical symptoms, Those bearing upon them 
the marks or stigmata of DEGENERATION (q: v-) 
are specially prone to developmental neuroses. 

Developmental disorders in children are 
apt to take the form of convulsions, delirium, 
night-terrors, somnambulism, and the like. 
During dentition, convulsion is the typical 
form of manifestation of an unstable brain. 
The delirium may be connected with a distinct 
fever, but the high temperature does not of 
itself lead to delirium except in the predis- 
posed brain. 

The developmental neuroses incident to 
puberty and adolescence are of supreme im- 
portance; for these periods are recognized as 
the ones when breakdown is most imminent, 
when the tyranny of heredity is most apt 
to make itself felt, when the decadence of 
the unfit begins to appear. Epilepsy and, 
especially, hysteria are apt to appear in the 
years following puberty. 

The ages from twenty to twenty-five are 


at this period, in which hereditary influences 
can be traced, is unusually large. Many of the 
forms of mental disturbance incident to this 
pericd; while not technically insanities, are yet 
significant. A characteristic form of minor 
psychosis may appear as an exaggerated self- 
will; the youth or maiden becomes ungovern- 
able, breaks out into attacks of violence, 
becomes lazy, may be prone to deceit and lying, 
may leave home without reason, or create 
scandal, In all this there is a characteristic 
periodicity, periods of abandonment and ex- 
cess giving way to periods of propriety and 
self-restraint. It would be mi:l-ading to re- 
gard such attacks as insanity, but they are 
closely related causally to the influences which 
produce true insanity. The form of insanity 
usually described as the insanity of adolercence 
is characterized by a maniacal tendency 
(seventy-eight per cent.) and a motor restless- 
ness, ‘The maniac is, in the male sex, restless, 
boisterous, full of mock-heroie pseudo-manli- 
ness, obtrusive pugnaciousness, with often a 
morbid sentimentality; while in the female 
sex we find also restlessness, with lack of 
self-control, intolerance of control by others, 
impulsiveness, hysterical obtrasiveness, and 
emotional perversion. In both sexes we 
naturally find strong and perverted sexual 
ideas and practices.’ Periodicity of attack and 
remission is particularly characteristic, and is 
related, in women especially. to the periodicity 
of sexual functions. In about one-third of all 
cases the ending is secondary dementia—a 
severe decay of mental functions, comparable 
to extreme idiocy. Such dementia, however, 
may be consistent in some cases with the 
spasmodic, but transitory, display of latent 
mental powers. Some cases recover once or 
twice with years of sanity, but in the end pass 
into true dementia. Less frequently the 
adolescent insanity is of a melancholic type, 
still showing remissions, but not so definitely 
as in maniacal cases; there is apt to be 
hypochondria and extreme concentration upon 
one’s self. Suicidal tendencies may occur; 
religious depression and delusions are frequent. 
Such cases when persistent develop into forms of 
stupor —more common in femalesthan in males. 
Masturbation in males, and hysterical symp- 
toms in females, are the chief complications. 
Akin to adolescent insanities are those con- 
nected with childbirth, with the climacteric, 
and with senility. All these relate to periods 
of development in the progress from birth to 
most liable to mania and neurasthenia; and death, and are dominated by hereditary in- 
the percentage of cases of insanity which occur | fluences and endowments. For description of 
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these in relation to development see Clouston, 
Ment. Diseases. 

A different view of this subject is taken by 
Kraepelin, who recognizes the occurrence of 
several distinct disease-processes of character- 
istic course and outcome. See Psycxosis. 

i re: T. S. Crouston, Ment. Dis- 
eases (4th ed., 1883); The Neuroses of 
Development (1891); and Developmental In- 
sanities, in Tuke’s Dict. of Psychol. Med. ; 
Emmincnavus, Die psychol. Störungen des 
Kindesalters (1887); J. Lanepon Down, 
Mental Affections of Childhocd (1889); MARRO, 
La Pulertd (1896-8); Kan1Baum, Die Hebe- 

hrei.ie; Sactus, Nervous Diseases of Children 
1895); Moran, Der Irrsiun im Kindesalter 
re) j ZIEHEN, MARRO, and Voysin, Proc. 
ITI internat. Med. Cong., 1900. See also 
under ADOLESCENCE. (3.3.) 

Developmental Mechanics: Ger. Ent- 
wicklungsmechantk ; Fr. bioméchanique (De- 
lage; see, however, Roux, as below, viii. 
362); Ital. (not in use). The department of 
biology which investigates by experimental 
methods the development of the individual 
organism, conceived as consisting in more or 
less mechanical reaction to the stimulating 
conditions of the environment. 

The term was suggested and the de 
ment of research was much furthered by 
Roux, who founded the Archiv f. Entwicklungs- 
mechanik. Cf. BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. (J.M.B.) 

Deviation [Lat. deviare, deviate]: Ger. 
Ablenkung, Deviation; Fr. déviation; Ital. 
deviazione. In general, a turning from, as the 
deviation of a ray of light in passing through 
a prism, or the turning aside of the eye from 
a given position, 

An abnormal and somewhat persistent turn- 
ing of the eyes (and head) to one side is termed 
conjugate deviation, and may result from a 
lesion in onehemisphere. Such conjugate devia- 
tion is thus a symptom of hemiplegia; the (head 
and) eyes cannot be turned towards the affected 
side, or the unopposed antagonistic muscles may 
turn the eyes towards the unparalyzed side, 

Besides conjugate deviation, primary and 
secondary deviation are distinguished. Tf the 
lateral muscle of one eye be paralyzed, then 
the deviation of the axis of the yzed eye 
is the primary deviation. Such deviation may 
be convergent or divergent, according as the 


external or internal rectus is affected. If the | facts 


tient is required to fixate an object with 
is affected eye, while the sound eye is pre- 
vented from seeing the object, the sound eye 
will move still further in one direction, and 


the deviation of the visual axes is increased : 
this increased deviation is the secondary 
deviation. These results follow from the in- 
nervation mechanism of binocular vision (see 
also Vision, defects of). Deviation may 
produce double vision or Drrrorra (q. v.). 
Cf. Norris and Oliver, System of Diseases of 
the Eye, iv. (3.3.) 

Deviation of the Retinal Meridians: 
Ger. scheinbare verticale Meridiane der 
Sehfelder ; Fr. déviation des méridiens verticaux 
apparents ; Ital. deviazione dei meridiani, ecc 
The name given to a slight normal irregu- 
larity in the arrangement of CORRESPONDING 
Ports (q.v.), most evident in the case of 
the apparent retinal vertical. 

Literature: Vouxmann, Physiol. Unter- 
suchungen im Gebiete d. Optik (1864); 
Sanrorp, Course in Exper. Psychol., expt. 
209; used in explanation of certain optical 
illusions by ZEHENDER, Zeitsch. f. Psychol., 
xx. 65 (1899). (E.B.T.) 

Devil [Gr. ó duiBodos, the slanderer]: Ger. 
Teufel; Fr. diable; Ital. diavolo, In tle 
language of rcligion, the name given to an 
apostate angel, who is the instigator of evil, 
and the ‘ruler of the kingdom of darkness.’ 
The term diabolism is applied to actions 
which are devilish, as those attributed to the 
victims of demon possession. See DEMONO- 
MANIA, (R.M.W.-J.M.B.) 

This conception, which gradually became 
personified in Christian theology, can be 
traced in the earliest and rudest religious 
conceptions of man, and probably had source 
in the double nature of humanity. The con- 
trast between body and spirit, between self 
and not-self, is responsible for the growth 
of the contrasted feelings of a will to do and 
an opposing power. In the lowest nature- 
religions, where there are no moralized deities, 
we find conceptions of destructive demons who 
must be propitiated, Mischief, rather than 
evil, is originated by such beings. Higher in 
the scale, we come upon such ‘ adversaries’ as 
Typhon, the Titans, Ahriman, Moloch, Siva. 
And, sometimes, as in the case of Phoebus 
Apollo, the same divinity is worshipped under 
two aspects—as the patron of good, and as the 
author of vi All this lies within the 
realm of mites that is to say, it belongs to 
the pictorial representation of certain broad 
in human experience. With the rise of 
apocalyptic ideas, 

i to be 


personalized ; was completed, 
thanks to the intervention of the later Greek 
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etonceptions of angels and demons, and to the 
direction taken by the Christian consciousness 
during the years of the formation of the 
Church. By the 6th century the personi- 
fication is so complete that the devil is able 
to appear disguised as Christ, and to employ 
this ruse for the destruction of souls. Its per- 
sistence and domination is attested by the pro- 
secutions for witchcraft, which continued till 
near the close of the 18th century, and attained 
their height in the 17th. 

It is noticeable, from the philosophical 
ztandpoint, that theology has always treated 
the devil from a psychological or ethical stand- 
point. The problem involved is really onto- 
logical, and as a consequence of philoso- 
phical criticism, coupled with the modern 
explanation of the myth by way of historical 
development, the idea is now without vital 
influence. The whole matter belongs to the 
sphere of metaphysics, and particularly to the 
problems surrounding the origin, meaning, 
and nature of evil. 

Literature: Roskorr, Gesch. des Teu- 
fels; HöLemany, Reden d. Satan; OOSTER- 
ZEE, Christ. Dogmatics, 413 f.; SCHULTZ, 
Old Test. Theol. (Eng. trans.), ii. 269 f. The 
best account, in brief, is A. RÉVILLE, in Rev. 
des Deux Mondes, Jan. 1870 (Eng. trans., 


The Devil, 1877). (R.M.W.) 
Dextrality [Lat. dexter, right]: Ger. 
Recht- (und Link-) händigkeit; Fr. dextralité 


(E. Nourry), droitier (et gaucher) (right and 
left-handed persons ; no abstract terms in use); 
Ital. destrismo (e mancinismo) (right and left- 
handed persons). (1) The supremacy of the 
right hand, right-handedness. 

2) The fact of asymmetry of the hands, 
right- and left-handedness being special cases 
of it. (3.3.—3.M.B.) 

For left-handedness, sinistrality is the 
corresponding word. The general bilateral 
symmetry of structure and function of the 
body is not complete; the most pronounced 
variation is in the superior development of 
the right side, particularly the hand. There 
is very generally a preferred foot as well 
as hand, and persons walking with their 
eyes closed are apt to manifest a tendency 
to circle quite constantly, some to the right, 
others to the left. There can be no doubt 
that left-handedness has always been ex- 
ceptional, and right-handedness the normal. 


Even the relics of palaeolithic man indicate | peri 


a predominant right-handedness, while his- 
toric records of the most ancient date give 
evidence of the recognition of the un ess 


of left-handedness. Left-handedness however 
never fails to occur, although in varying pro- 
portions; it is sometimes stated as affecting 


abcut two persons in a hundred. Persons 
with equal facility in the use of either hand 
are termed ambidextrous; but even they 
prefer one or the other hand for the most 
accurate and delicate manipulations. In a 
striking number of cases ambidextrous persons 
are originally left-handed, but have acquired 
right-handed skill as well. 

Of theories attempting to lain right- 
handedness, some refer it to the difference in 
position of the viscera, which favours a greater 
development of one side. Others regard it 
as determined mechanically by muscular ad- 
vantage. Some emphasize the importance 
of education and acquired habit in the pro- 
pagation of right-handedness; others regard it 
as an inborn difference. Amidst this diversity 
of opinion the best substantiated fact is this : 
that right-handedness and supetiority of de- 
velopment of the left cerebral hemisphere are 
the rule, Such superiority is evidenced by 
the fact that our speech faculties are more 
usually localized in the left hemisphere (sec 
Sprxcn anp 11s Derxcts); while in a few 
exceptional cases of aphasia in left-handed 
persons the disease has been Jocated in the 
right hemisphere. Brain weight is not a 
satisfactory test, but on the whole confirms 
the advantage of the left hemisphere; while 
a few cases of exceptional left-handedness, with 
greater weight of the right hemisphere, are on 
record. As to the explanation of the greater 
development of the left hemisphere, as deter- 
mined by a better blood-supply, or by a general 
advantage of the left side in nutrition, &c., 
little that is definite can be offered. It is 
likely that the initial tendency to right-handed- 
ness is present in most persons, but in aslight 
degree, and that this slight tendency is so 
emphasized by education, and the social and 
industrial consensus, that in the end it is well 
marked. Some persons have a decided right- 
handed tendency, others an equally pronounced 
left-handed tendency, which resists all efforts 
to be corrected or brought into accord with 
the usual. Experiments on children as to 
original right- or left-handed tendencies are 
not sufficient to show positive results, but 
in some cases reveal a decided congenital 
right-handedness developing at a well-mar! 
iod. That animals are capable of pre- 
ferential training for one side or the other has 
been demonstrated. (3.3.) 

Literature: Dante Wiison, Left-handed- 
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ness (1891); Banpwry, Ment. Devel. in the 
Child and the Race, chap, iv; Lomsroso, 
opera omnia, and the works of his school, 
on dextrality compared with left-handed- 
ness in normals, lunatics, degenerates, epi- 
leptics, criminals, &c. (cited under CRIMINO- 
LOGY). See also ASYMMETRY. (3.3.-E.M.) 

Diabolism: see DEVIL. 

Diacoustics [Gr. dui + dxovoruxds, per- 
taining to hearing]: Ger. Diakustik; Fr. di- 
acoustique; Ital. diacustica, ‘Ie science of 
refracted sounds ; also called diaphonics, See 
Hearne (refraction). (E.B.7.) 

Diagnosis (Gr. bud + yeyvooxay, to know}: 
Ger. Diagnose ; Fr. diagnostic; Ital. diagnosi. 
The determination of the nature of a disease 
from its symptoms. Differential diagnosis 
refers to the comparative groupings of 
symptoms, whereby closely related conditions 
may be distinguished from one another. 

Diagnosis forms one of the principal factors 
of practical medicine, and is no less important 
in regard to mental than to physical diseases. 
Symptoms of mental disorder, however, are 
particularly difficult to describe and explain, 
since the normal variation of mental traits 
is both large and indefinite. For examples 
of diagnosis, compare what is said of the 
diagnosis of insanity (under SANITY AND IN- 
SANITY), and the differential diagnosis of the 
different forms of aphasia (under SPEECH AND 
ITS DEFECTS). (J.3.) 

. Lived in the 5th century 3.0, 
A Greek poet and philosopher, who followed 
Democritus of Abdera; he was born on the 
island of Melos, and became a citizen of 
Athens. He was called an atheist, because 
he rejected the popular religion, polytheism. 
He left Athens 411 B.c., possibly banished 
for impiety. Died at Corinth. 

Diagram (logical) : see LOGICAL DIAGRAM. 

Diagrammatic Reasoning: see REASON- 
ING. 

Dialectic [Gr. duarenrexi] : Ger. Dialektik, 
dialektisch; Vr, dialectique; Ital, dialettico, 
dialettica. (1) In ancient philosophy and logic: 
pertaining to reasoning or argument, and (as 
& noun) a system or course of reasoning or 
argument; (2) Kantian sense: see KANTS 
TERMINOLOGY; (3) Hegelian sense: see HE- 
GEL’s TERminov.oey, III, 1V; (4) an exten- 
sion of Hegel's usage: the logical statement 
of a thought or other process, considered as 
realizing itself in recurrent symbols or 
material forms. Of. the writings of the 
Neo-Hegelian school (Wallace, Caird, Watson), 
to whom the respective definitions are per- 
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sonal interpretations of Kantian and Hegelian 
thought. 

Literature: see extensive citations in 
E1sLER, Wörterb. d. philos. Begriffe,‘ Dialektik’; 
McTaccert, The Hegelian Dialectic. (J.m.B.) 

Dialectics (in education). The art of 
teaching by means of discussion, as seen in 
Plato’s dialogues, and involving, as with 
Socrates, inductive appeals to special in- 
stances. See Merno (in education). 

Literature: MoMurgry, The Method of the 
Recitation, 221-32; XENOPHON, Memora- 
bilia, Bk. IV. chap. ii; Rosenkranz, Philos. 
of Educ., to1—4. (C.De G.) 

Diallelon: see DIALLELUS, and TAUTO- 
LOGY. 

Diallelus [Gr. &dddyAos, through one an- 
other |: CIRCULUS IN PROBANDO (q. V.). (J.M.B.) 

Dialogic Method : see Socratic METHOD. 

Dialogism : see INFERENCE. 

Diameter [Gr. dd + pérpov, a measure]: 
Ger. Durchmesser; Fr. diamètre; Ital.diametro. 
In craniometry several of the important 
maximal distances of the skull are termed 
diameters. 

Certain of the most important of the 
cranial diameters are (a) the anterior- 
posterior, or maximum length from the most 
prominent point of the glabella to the occipital 
point (Gi, O of the illustration under Cranio- 
LOGY); (b) the transverse maximum, i.e. the 
greatest. transverse diameter of the cranium 
wherever found; (c) the frontal, or width of 
forehead; (d) the maximum occipital, or 
greatest width of back of the head; (e) the 
vertical, giving height of the skull, or dis- 
tance from the top or culminating point of 
the vertex (or by some, from the bregma) to the 
basion or middle of the anterior region of the 
foramen magnum (line Bg, B of the illustration 
under Cranionocy). Many other diameters 
have been proposed as significant, some in the 
living head, as well as on the skull (see Gould’s 
Dict. of Med., art, Diameter), The relations 
of a to b and others give rise to indices, See 
CRANIOLOGY, FACIAL ANGLE, and INDEX 
(also for Literature). (3.9.) 

Dianoetic (Gr. dui + voeiv, to think]: Ger. 
Dianoetik, dianoetisch ; Fr. dianoétique; Ital. 
dianoetico (sugvested.—x.M.). (1) Pertaining 
to the intellectual or reasoning function and 
processes. (2) Made by Hamilton to apply 
strictly to the discursive or elaborative faculty, 
in contrast with NoeTIO (q.v.), which denoted 
cognitions (Lects. on Met., xxxviii).  (J.M.B.) 

In the first sense, Aristotle distinguished be- 
tweenthedianceticandthe ethical virtues. (K.¢.) 
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Diaphonics : see DIACOUSTICS. 
Diaspora [Gr. daoropá, dispersion]. The 
name given to the Jews dispersed throughout 
the Roman empire ; also applied, by analogy, 
to a work carried on by Moravian mission- 
aries, with the object of ‘evungelizing’ the 
state churches of the continent of Europe 
(Jas. i. 1; 1 Pet, i. 1). 

Literature: SonünER, The Jewish People 
in the Time of our Lord (Eng. trans.); 
Kuenen, Religion of Israel (Eng. trans.), iii. 
chap. xi; Ewaup, Hist. of Israel (Eng. 
trans.), vi. 81f.; Graxrz, Hist. of the Jews 
(Eng. trans.), ii. chap. viii; Havuspars, 
New Testament Times: The Times of the 
Apostles, I. diy. ii, (Eng. trans.) ; MOMMSEN, 
Hist. of Rome (Eng. trans.), iv. 538 f; Mor- 
BISON, The Jews under Roman Rule; Havzr, 
Le Christianisme et ses Origines, iii. (B.M.W.) 

Diathesis (Gr. 3.4 + rdévar, to place]: Ger. 
Diathese; Fr. diathése; Ital. diatesi. A con- 
stitutional predisposition of the body, whereby 
it is rendered specially liable to a certain 
disease; thus there may be a gouty, a diabetic, 
a phthisical, or an insane diathesis. The term 
has been extensively used with reference to 
mental conditions, and in this sense acquires 
much the same meaning as degeneration. 

Persons with such a degenerate diathesis 
have a brain deterioration, which exposes 
them to insanity as the result of shock, 
of serious disturbance with the ordinary 
current of life, or at the critical periods of 
change of life—dentition, puberty, child- 
birth, climacteric. Such persons are also 
characterized by unusual mental traits, & 
tendency to instability of character and 
action, as well as by bodily ‘stigmata.’ See k 
DEGENERATION, In a somewhat different | Visrow (visual sensation), and Vision (defects 
sense, the term is employed to indicate the of). The term is used by Helmholtz. (J.5.-.B.7.) 
milder forms of mental irregularity not] Dicta probantia [Scholastic Iat.]. A 
amounting to distinct insanity. prominent phrase in the ‘ Biblical section of 

Literature: Maupsuxy, Pathol, of Mind] the old dogmatic theology. It is used there 
(1895); Cuovsron, Ment. Diseases (5th ed., | of the ‘ proof texts,’ so called; the dicta pro- 
1898); Kocu, Die psychopathologischenMinder- bantia furnish answer to the question, What 
wertigkeiten (1891) ; MOREL, Fiirt, MAGNAN, | does God’s word teach us in Holy Scripture? 
as cited under MENTAL PATHOLOGY, (a.3.)| Since the rise of the historical method, and 

Dibatis, Dimaris, or Dimatis: see Moop | the parallel development of historical theology 
(in logic), and Biblical theology, this problem has come 

Dicaearchus. A Greek philosopher and | to be viewed and treated in a wholly new way. 
writer of the 4th century B.0., who followed Literature; ERNESTI, Institutio Interpretis 
Aristotle. His history of the Greek people | Novi Testamenti. (B.M.W.) 
is extant, and one of the most important} Dictum: see MODALITY. 
sources of biographical data. in ae a Omni et Nullo: see 

Dichotomy [Gr. dixa, apart, + tépve, STOTLE 8 DICTUM. 
ae: Ger. Aegae ae Fr. di ie ; Didactics (Gr. ddaxrixds, taught] : Ger. 
Ital. dicotomia, A form of logical division in Didaktik; Fr. didactique; Ital. didattica 
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which, at each step, the genus is separated 
into two species, determined by the possession 
and non-possession, the presence and absence, 
of a mark or attribute, The species so deter- 
mined satisfy the rules of division : they ex- 
clude one another, and they exhaust the extent 
of the genus divided. As the process depends 
only on the formal relation between positive 
and negative terms, it has been called formal, 
and also exhaustive division. 

Division by dichotomy first received recog- 
nition from Plato (especially in the dialogues 
Sophistes and Politicus), who, however, did 
not handle it from the purely formal point of 
view. His method is open to the objections 
urged against it by Aristotle (especially De 
Partib. Animal., i. chap. ii) and is certainly of 
no value for the practical ends of classifica- 
tion. The principle of the method lies at the 
foundation of Jevons’, and indeed of all symbolic 
logic, for it is not dependent on the relation 
of genus and species, but expresses the funda- 
mental distinction in thought between position 
and negation. (B.A.) 


pei colori. That deviation from normal 
colour vision, in which the colour distinctions 
of the spectrum are practically reduced to 
two; or, again, accepting as full and normal 
colour vision a range of colour which may be 
regarded as composable of three fundamental 
colours (trichromatic, Helmholtz) or four 
(Hering), the colour vision of a dichromatic 
eye would be composable out of two funda- 
mental colours only. See CoLOUR-BLINDNESS, 
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The science and art of teaching. See PEDA- 
eocics, Instruction, and Mernop (in edu- 
cation), (J.M.B.) 
Didactics (in theology). One of the sec- 
tions of paedeutics which, in turn, is one of 
the main divisions of practical theology. 
Didactics is to be distinguished from cate- 
chetics. The former is the more extended 
use, and presupposes larger stores of know- 
ledge. Religious education, as given by oral 
lecture to adults and to theological students, 
may be said to constitute the field of didac- 
tics. ise A (R.M.W.) 
Didascalic Syllogism: see SYLLOGISM. 
Diderot, Denis. (171 3-84) French 
philosopher, born at Langres, educated by 
Jesuits, and intended first for the Church. and 
later for the law. He eagerly embraced the 
study of literature. He became joint editor of 
the Encyclopédie with d'Alembert. He is con- 


Difference (method of): Ger. Method. 
der Differenz; Fr. méthode des differences ; 
Ital. metodo delle differenze. The meth d of 
difference may be applied either in investiga- 
tion, i.e, discovery, or in criticism of evi- 
dence, i.e. proof. In both cases the basis is 
the comparison of two complexes of circum- 
stances differing only by the presence and 
absence of the phenomenon under considera- 
tion. 

As conformity to this condition of ex- 
clusive difference is practically unattainable 
in observation, the method is pre-eminently 
that available in experiment where the ex- 
clusive difference can, so far, be introduced. 
Reasoning from the difference proceeds on the 
ground that for the change from presence to 
absence of the given phenomenon the expla- 
nation cannot be found in antecedent or con- 
h joined circumstances which remain un- 
sidered chief of the sceptical philosophers called | altered, but must be sought in those attendant, 
the Excycrorenists (q.v.). He died in Paris, | antecedent, or conjoined circumstances which 

Difference [Lat. dis, apart, + ferre,tobear]: exhibit the same change from presence tc 
Ger. Unterschied ; Fr. différence; Ital. diffe- | absence. The principle of this reasoning is 
renza. The property of being distinguish-|the canon of the method as formulated by 
able; that is, two mental objects or contents| Mill: ‘If an instance in which the pheno- 
are said to be different, in certain features, |menon under investigation occurs, and an 
for consciousness when in respect to those|instance in which it does not occur, have 
features one could not be taken for the other, | every circumstance in common save one, that 
Cf Lrxenzss, and Inpivipvan. The pro-|one occurring only in the former, the cir- 
duction of new differences is called Diferen- | cumstance in which alone the two instances 
tiation. x differ is the effect, or the cause, or an 

‘The case of numerical difference represents | indispensable part of the cause, of the 
this criterion most plainly; for here the| phenomenon’ (Logic, Bk. III. chap. viii. § 2). 
identification of the two contents as the same|  Ziterature : the term Method of Difference 
is prevented only by the fact of actual duplica- [is due to J. S. Mitx, Logic. The method 
tion of experience, as in the sight, handling, |and its principle had been recognized, and 
&c., of both objects at once, or by variationsin | its general function defined, by Francis 
the context, ‘Ihe absence of the experience of| Bacon, Nov. Org., ii. Aph. 12; by Hume, 
duplication— together with all other ‘features’ | Treat. of Human Nature, Bk. I. Pt. III. § 15; 
within our definition—would leave no room | by HERSCHEL, Study of Nat. Philos., §§ 145, 
for difference. ‘This is the psychological justi-| 156. On the limitations to the inference 
fication of Leibnitz’ theory of the ‘sameness | from the method of difference, see JEVONS, 
of ĪNDISCERNIBLES (a: v.) (3.M.B.) | Pure Logic and Minor Logic, Works, 295 f. ; 

Difference (consciousness of): Ger. Unter- | Srawant, Logik, § 95; Vess, Empirical 
schiedsempfindlichkeit ; Fr, sentiment de diffé- | Logic, chap. xvii. (R.A.) 
rence; Ital. senso (sentimento) di differenza.| Difference (method of least noticeable) : 
Awareness of the presence of distinguishable | Ger. Methode der eben merklichen Uniten 
aspects in a total experience either with or|Fr. méthode des modifications minima (Rou- 
without singling out special constituents; it] vier), or des différences à peine perceptible; Ital. 
thus includes both Discernatenr (q. v.) and | metodo delle variazioni minime (Villa). See 
DISCRIMINATION (q. v.). PSYCHOPHYSICAL METHODS. 

, The use ofthe word Sense in this connec-| It is recommended that the word ‘ notice- 
tion, with its foreign equivalents, is not to be | able’ be retained in preference to ‘ percep- 
commended, It would be better to say Ap-| tible” and ‘distinguishable’ (or the use of the 
prehension of Difference (with proper foreign] phrase ‘judgments of difference ’), as being 
equivalents), (G.F.8.-J.M.B.) | free from theoretical implications. (3..B.) 
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Difference Tone: Ger. Differenzton ; 


Fr. son di/érentiel; Ital. suono di differenza, | | 


fenomeno del Tartini. The difference tone, or 
Tartini’s tone, is the stronger of the two 
Comprnation Townes (q.v.). It is usually 
defined as a tone whose vibration rate corre- 
spouds to the difference between the vibra- 
tion rates of the primaries (Helmholtz, 
Sensations of Tone, 153). The work of 
König makes it probable that there are two 
difference tones: the one of the vibration rate 
b—a (where a is the vibration rate of the 
lower, and b that of the higher g tor), 
and the other of the vibiation rate 2a—6 
(König, Quelques Expériences d Acoustique, 
ix, x, 1882); and that the one or other of 
these is audible, according to conditions 
(Ebbinghaus, Psychologie, 308). 

It is producible: (x) by two tones; (2) by 
fundamental with overtone; (3) by overtone 
with overtone; (4) by tone and difference 
tone, &c. The difference tones from (4) on- 
wards are difference tones of the second, third, 
&c., order, See Beat TONES. 

Literature: Wunpr, Physiol. Psychol. (4th 
ed.), i 464; HELMHOLTZ, Sensations of 
Tone, 152; Mever, Criticism of Current 
Theories and New Facts, Zeitsch. f. Psychol., 
xi. 177, xvi. 1; Srumer, Tonpsycholegie, ii. 
229, 243 ff; citations under SUMMATION 
Tone and Brat TONE. (5.8.2) 

Differential: see CALCULUS. 

Differentiation: see DIFFERENCE. 

Differentiation (in biology) [Lat. dif- 
ferentia): Ger. Differenzierung ; Fr. différen- 
ciation; Ital. differenziamento. (1) The 
process by which the various parts of one 
cell acquire structural differences correspond- 
ing to a physiological division of labour. 
Seen more especially in the Protozoa. (2) 
The process by which the apparently similar, 
or undifferentiated, cells become different in 
structure and function. The latter is often 
spoken of as the physiological division of 
labour, and is necessarily accompanied by 
morphological differentiation. (3) The state 
reached by the above process, most strikingly 
exhibited in the development of the embryo 
into the adult organism, The differentiation 
of the tissues in ontogeny is termed histo- 
genesis, Fortheoriessee EPIGENESIS, and PrE- 
FORMATION ; see also DETERMINANT. On ner- 
vous differentiation see Nervous System (II). 

Literature: F. M. BALFOUR, Compar. Em- 
bryol.; Oscar Hentwie, Embryol. of Verte- 
brates (man and mammals), and The Cell 
(trans, 1895); KorscgeLT and HEDER, 
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Embryol. of Invertebrates; Mıxor, Embryo- 
ogy. (©.L1.M.~E.8.G.) 
Differentiation (in mathematics); the 
principle of the differential CarcuLus (q.¥.). 

Dignitas: see Maxim. 

Dignity: see Wore. 

Dilemma (Gr. dis, twice, + Ajupa, something 
taken]: Ger. Dilemma; Fr. dilemme; Ital. 
dilemma. A composite form of conditional 
syllogism, sometimes called hypothetico- 
disjunctive, from combining the features of 
the hypothetical and the disjunctive syllogism ; 
it is best defined as a syllogism having a hypo- 
thetical major premise with more than one 
antecedent and a disjunctive minor. 

The dilemma in the earliest forms was re- 
garded more as a rhetorical device than as a 
distinct type of logical reasoning. In this 
sense the alternative conditions were gener- 
ally taken astwo—apositive and its negative— 
one of which must be true, and which there- 
fore could be laid down as alternatives in the 
minor premise; both entailed the same un- 
pleasing consequent, which was then affirmed 
in the conclusion. The popular use of the 
word dilemma conforms to this first sense, 
but is reconcilable with the more elaborate 
analysis which has been given. There are 
considerable divergencies among modern 
writers as to the best mode of defining it (cf. 
Keynes, Formal Logic, Pt. III. chap. vi). (B.A.) 

Dilemmatic: see Proposi1i0n, and SYL- 
LOGISM. 

Dimaris: see DIBATIS 

Dimatis: see DIBATIS. 

Dimension: see QUANTITY, and Space. 

Diminishing (und Increasing) Return: 
Ger. fallende Produktivität. almehmender (und 
zunehmender) Gewinn ; Fr. loi de la culture, 
bénéfice diminuant (et croissant) ; Ital. produt- 
tività decrescente or profitto decrescente. (1) 
The obvious fact in agricultural production 
that, when a certain point of cultivation has 
been reached, increased application of labour 
and capital per acre does not produce corre 
spondingly increased crops. (2) Any pheno- 
menon in the relations between cost and 
return which has, or is supposed to have, 
some resemblance to the one just noted. 

A comparison of return with cost will 
take various forms, according as we take 
different sensesof theword Cost (q.v.). We may 
compare either (1) income with expense; (2) 
utility with pain; or(3) production with waste. 

If we spend more and more money in 
applying labour and capital to a given piece 
of we have at first an increasing return; 
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then for a moment aps a constant return ; 
and finally a diminishing return, as instanced 
in definition (1). The development of this 
a is due to Turgot, Anderson, and 


If we spend more and more minutes per 
day upon our work, we have up to a certain 
point increased efficiency, and increased sur- 
plus of pleasure over pain. Beyond that 
point, the utility of our consumption dimin- 
ishes, and the pain of our labour increases; 
until finally a time comes when the added 
wien from what we can produce no longer 

ces the added pain 


viduals of a species of animal or plant into 
two more or less divergent forms.  (0.Lu.M.) 
The most familiar case is that of sexual 
dimorphism, where the males and females 
are divergent in form and character. 
In hymenopterous insects, such as ants and 
bees, the females are frequently dimorphic; 
the so-called queens being fully developed 
sexually, while the workers (so-called ‘ neu- 
ters’) are imperfectly developed females— 
the whole insect in each case showing struc- 
tural differentiation. In butterflies we find 
seasonal dimorphism. When there are more 
than two forms the term polymorphism is 
employed, as in many animal colonies (Siphono- 
phora and other coelenterates) and groups. 
Literature: Aucust Wrismany, Studies in 
the Doctrine of Descent (trans. by Meldola), 
and Germ-Plasm; E. B. Povunron, The 
Colours of Animals ; E. Haxoxen, Natürliche 
Schipfungsgeschichte (gth ed., 1898); D. 
Suazp, Insects, in Cambridge Nat. Hist. 
(C.14.M.-E.8.G.) 
Ding an sich [Ger.]; Fr. chose en soi; 
Ital. cosa in sè. A Kantian phrase for ‘ thing- 
in-iteelf’ or ‘noumenal’ thing—thing con- 
sidered in opposition to the phenomenon or 
appearance by which it is manifested. See 
Taina, and Noumenon. (J.M.B.) 
Dioecious [Gr. dis + olkos, a house]: Ger. 
ewethiusig; Fr. dioique; Ital. dioico. A 
term applied to those plants, and often ex- 
tended to animals, in which the sexes are 
distinct; as opposed to moncecions, where male 
aud female organs are found in the same indi- 
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vidual. The terms unisexual and hermaphro- 
dite are more frequently used in zoology. 

Linnaeus placed in his twenty-second class 
of Dioecia those plants which have the stamini- 
ferous and pistiliferous flowers on separate 
individuals. (0.14.M.) 

Diogenes. A Cynic philosopher, born in 
Asia Minor about 412 8.0, He was a pupil 
of Antisthenes, the founder of the Cynic 
school, and faithfully practised such tenets as 
‘that it is god-like to have no needs.’ His 
heroic virtue and apathy to pleasures and 
pains have become world-famous. In his old 
age he is said to have been taken by pirates on 
a voyage to Aegina, where he was sold as a 
slave. Purchased by Xeniades, a Corinthian, 
he was first liberated and then hired as e 
tutor by his former master. Died at Corinth, 

24. 

x Diosenes Laertius. A name connected 
with a fragmentary work entitled Zives and 
Doctrines of Famous Philosophers. Nothing 
is known of the author. But the work con- 
tains many biographies and stories, of more 
or less doubtful trustworthiness, together with 
many and valuable extracts. He probably 
lived in the 2nd century A. D. 3 

Diogenes of Apollonia. A Greek philo- 
sopher, who lived in the 5th century B.C., and 
taught philosophy in Athens. Disciple of 
Anaximenes, he took air to be the first 
principle of things. See Pre-Sooratio PHILO- 
sornY (Ionica). 

Dion (or Dio) Chrysostomus. Born about 
50 A.D. at Prusa, Bithynia. Greek philo- 
sopher and rhetorician. His surname (sig- 
nifying ‘ golden mouth’ or ‘ speech’) was given 
him because of his eloquence. He shares 
to some extent the superficiality and in- 
sincerity of the Greek Renaissance, in which 
he lived. 

Dionysius, Saint, called The Great, 
Born at Alexandria, latter part of 2nd cen- 
tury A.D.; died there 265. He was 
the assistant of Origen in the catechetical 
school in 233; bishop of Alexandria in 248; 
driven out of the city by persecution, 250; 
banished to Libya in 257; restored, 260. 
He was the most distinguished convert and 
pupil of Origen’s school. 

Diopter: see Dioprrics. 

Dioptrics (Gr. diomrpixds, pertaining to 
the use of the ĉúrrpa]: Ger. Dioptrik; Fr. 
dioptrique; Ital. diottrica, That part of the 
science of optics which treats of the refrac- 
tion of I'ght; opposed to Catoptrics, See 
Viston (light). 
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Diopter: the power of a lens with a focal 
distance of 1m, the unit of measurement 
of lenses. For convex lenses it is written 
+D; for concave, —D (Helmholtz, Physiol. 
Optik, and ed., 122). A lens of s diopters 
is one that has a focal distance of 3 metres. 

(E.B.T.—0.L.F.) 
Literature: HeLmnoutTz, Physiol. Optik 
a ed.), 53 f.; Frcx, in Hermann’s Handb. 
. Physiol., iii. 1 f.; AUBERT, Physiol. Optik, 
393 ff! See Kdxte’s Bibliography in Helm- 
holtz’s Physiol. Optik, 2nd ed. (E.B.T.) 

Diplogenesis [Or Burddos, twofold, + yére- 
os, production]: Ger. (not in use); Fr. diplo- 
genèse (rare); Ital. diplogenesi. An hypo- 
thesis according to which any influence which 
modifies the bodily tissues impresses on the 
get m-plasm of the individual a similar change, 
which is thus transmitted to offspring and 
rendered hereditary. ‘The term was pro 
by Cope in 1890 (see The Primary Factors 
of Organic Evolution, 1896). (0.L1.M.) 

iplopia [Gr. &rAdos, double, + dy, eye]: 
Ger. Doppelschen; Fr. diplopie; Ital. dipl- 
opia. Double vision; the condition in which 
an object is seen by one eye, or more usually 
by the two eyes, as two objects, and not as 
a single one. Monocular diplopia may be 
due to an imperfection of the media of the 
eye, or to retinal disease, resulting in dis- 
persion of the rays of light; it can readily 
be produced artificially by holding a prism 
so that part of the rays reach the retina 
directly, and the others indirectly, through 
refraction. 

The important forms of diplopia are bino- 
cular, which may be regarded as normal or 
physiological when it is experimentally pro- 
duced by observing an object beyond or 
within the distance for which the eyes are 
converged, or by displacement of one eye, &c. 5 
and it is pathological when due to a dis- 
turbance of the normal balance between 
muscles, by reason of paralysis or other cause. 
Such diplopia may be crossed (heterony- 
mous), or direct (homonymous). As the image 
of the object seen falls in the fovea of 
the sound eye, it is distinctly seen by this 
eye; but as it falls in a peripheric region of 
the affected eye, it is there more or less in- 
distinctly perceived. The former is called 
the true, the latter the false image. If the 
false image is on the same side of the true 
image as the affected eye is of the sound eye, 
the diplopia is homonymous ; if on the other 
side, heteronymous. Either of these may be 
complicated by vertical diplopia, in which one 


posed | Ital. di 


image appears above or below the other, 
or the vertical diplopis may exist alone. 
According to the particular muscles affected, 
the diplopia assumes a special character, for 
the details of which consult the literature 
given below. It may be further noted that 
diplopia when slight may remain undetected, 
and the distinct image alone be attended to; 
and that false projection of objects in space 
may result from diplopia. See Vustow (de- 
fects of). 

Literature: Gowers, Diseases of the Ner- 
vous Syst., ii, 169-80; Noyes, Diseases of 
the Eye, 140-3 ; Panryaup, La Vision (1899); 
Norris and Oxiver, Syst. of Diseases of 
the Eye, iv. 3-167; Berry, Diseases of the 
Eye (1893), 587. G.) 

Dipsomania [Gr. diva, thirst, + pavia, mad- 
ness]: Ger. Dipsomanie; Fr. dipsomanie; 
ia, alcoolofilia(#.m.). An uncon- 
trollable craving for alcoholic liquors, together 
with the abnormal mental symptoms which 
result from alcoholic excess. See ALCOHOL- 
(3.4) 

Direct and Indirect: see PREDICATION, 
Proor, and INDIRECT VISION. 

Direction [Lat. dirigere, to make straight]. 
Ger. Richtung; Fr. direction; Ital. direzione. 
That property of space whereby right lines 


from a common point of origin are differen- 


tiated from one another; applied figuratively 
also to other continua. (3.M.B.) 

Direction (sense of). The more or less 
perfect and immediate localization of the 
regions of the external world with reference 
to oneself. 

It is a special case of ORIENTATION (q. V.), 
the word ‘sense’ being used to cover that 
direct apprehension of direction which 
approaches the immediate character of a 
sensation. Its most marked development is 
in certain animals, e.g. homing pigeons, 
domestic dogs, &c„ which are supposed to 
have such a sense, acting independently of 
the other senses. It is, however, becoming 
more widely the opinion that in these cases 
the animals follow either certain indications 
of sight, &c., or act reflexly upon organic 
stimulations such as temperature, humidity, 
and movements of air, as is the case with the 
migrating instinct in birds. Before adopting 
any general view, the actual performances of 
animals, under each type, should be treated 
statistically, with calculations of the number 
of failures or trials with error, with which the 
successes may be compared. With man, judg- 
ment of direction seems to be largely a matter 
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of education and experience, resting, however, 
like all other functions, upon individual 
differences in aptness to learn, This would 
seem to be supported by the cases in which, 
as with the present writer, the ordinates of 
direction, lettered as points of the compass, 
are fixed by long custom at one’s birthplace, 
and remain as a sort of mental scheme to im- 
pose themselves upon every new environment. 

Literature: see the citations under ORIEN- 
TATION, and many of those given under 
Instinct; H. E. ZIEGLER, Zoolog. Jabrbiicher, 
x. (1897) 254- (J.M.B.) 

Direction (in optics): see LINE or DIREC- 
TION. 

Disagreeableness: 
AND UNPLEASANTNESS. 

Disamis: see Moon (in logic). 

Disbelief: see BELIEF. 

Discernment [ Lat. discernere,to separate]: 
Ger. Merken; Fr. discernement ; Ital. discernt- 
mento. Separate attention to a part of 
some kind of whole, simultaneous or succes- 
sive, involving an elementary judgment of 
difference between the part singled out and 
the whole to which it belongs. 

Discernment as here defined implies distinc- 
tion of an object from its total context in 
experience, but not from another special object 
which is also singled out in like manner. See 
DISCRIMINATION. 

Literature: Cuay, The Alternative, A Study 
in Psychology, 21. (G.¥.8.-J.M.B.) 

Discipline (in education) [Lat. disciplina]: 
Ger. (1) Erziehung, (2, 3) Disciplin; Fr. 
discipline; Ital. disciplina. (1) Primarily, 
and in the large sense, systematic training 
through education, (2) Secondarily, and in 
the restricted sense, the maintenance of autho- 
rity by means of rewards and punishments, 
3) A particular branch of study. See Forman 

'ULTURE. (0.De G.) 

Discontinuity (in biology). The view held 
by those who deny Continuity (in biology 
in any one of the four meanings enumerate 
under that topic. (J-M.B.) 

Discontinuity (in logic): see MULTITUDE. 

Discord [Lat. dis, apart, + cor, heart]: 
Ger. Missklung, Dissonanz; Fr. dissonance; 
Ital. dissonanza. See CHORD. (E.B.T.) 

Discount [OF. disconter; Lat. dis, away, + 
computare, to count): Ger. Diseonto; Fr. es- 
compte; Ital. sconto. The diference in value 
between the right to receive a thiug at once 
and the right to receive it at some future time. 

The difference between discuunt and interest 
is one of form rather than of substance. If 


see PLEASANTNESS 


A buys of B for $95 the right to receive $100 


a year hence, the transaction takes the shape 
of a discount. If A loans B $95 with the 
provision that he shall receive at the end of 
the year $5 more than the original $95, the 
transaction takes the form of an investment 
with interest. But the legal and economic 
relations of the parties are exactly the same in 
the two cases, The ethical and philosophical 
questions involved in the transaction are dis- 
cussed under INTEREST. (A.1.B.) 

Discourse: an older term for the Dıs- 
CURSIVE (q.v.) process. See also UNIVERSE 
(in logic). (5.M.B.) 

Discovery [ Lat. dis + cooperire]: Ger. Ent- 
deckung ; Fr. dé ; Ital. scoperta. The 
process (or result of the process) of attaining 
to a new truth, a fact or relation of facts not 
forming part of already established knowledge. 

The term has a twofold implication : (1) of 

an ideal antecedent, a suggestion, preconcep- 
tion, or hypothesis; (2) of the establishment 
of the ideal antecedent as objectively true. 
Discovery is therefore most intimately con- 
nected with proof. It is often contrasted 
with INVENTION (q. ¥.). 

Literature: WHEWELL, Philos. of Discovery 
1860); G. Gorg, Art of Scientific Discovery 
1878). (B.A.) 

Discrepancy: see Harmony, and In- 


CONSISTENCY (in logic). 
Discrete [Lat. discretus, separate]: Ger. 
discret; Fr. discret; Ital. discreto. (1) Dis- 


continuous (see CONTINUITY, and CONTINUUM). 

Aa In logic: specifically but not generically 
different, Discrete notions are those which 
are co-ordinated under a more general 
notion, (3.M.B.) 

Discrimination ([Lat. disorimen, that 
which separates]; Ger. Unterscheidung, Dis- 
tinction; Fr. discrimination, distinction ; Ital. 
distinzione, discriminazione (Buccola). (1) A 
judgment of difference between two or more 
objects, each of which is discerned from the 
total context of experience at the time, 

R Used for Consciousness of DIFFERENCE 
(q. v.) in cases of successive sensation, espe- 
cially under experimental conditions, the 
full expression being SENSE DISCRIMINATION 
(q.¥.). (G.¥.8.-J.M.B.) 
_ As between Discrimination (1) and Dis- 
tinction, for which the foreign terms are com- 
mon, there seems to be a subtle variation in 
the character of the judgment involved. Dis- 
tinction has become a logical term, to indicate 
« more formal and verbal judgment of differ- 
ence, in extreme instances restii.g on verbal 
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identity, logical consistency, &c.—‘s distinc- 
tion without a difference ’—while judgment 
of discrimination has a more real or material 
reference, and with it a certain psychological 
appreciation. For example, it is more appro- 
priate to say that I make a distinction between 
these two terms, than that I discriminate 


` between them. The scholastics worked out 


many refinements in their distinctio essen- 
tialis, realis, formalis, quidditatis, &., for which 
special histories should be consulted. (J.M.B.) 

Discursive (Lat. discurrere, to run about}: 
Ger. discursiv; Fr. (pensée) discursive; Ital. 
( facoltà) discorsiva, Pertaining to the reason- 
ing or logical function of the mind. 

Discursive process is one which attains a 
result through a series of distinct steps, each 
logically depending on those which precede. 
It is used in opposition to Inrurrrvs (q. Y-), 
as applicable to knowledge which is not 
immediately apprehended. The discursive 
faculty is an early designation of the reason- 
ing function. Hamilton speaks of the elabo- 
rative or discursive faculty (Metaphysics, 
Lect. xx. vy). Cf. Kant, Pure Reason, trans. 
Micklejohn, 43. Ward uses the word intel- 
lection somewhat in this sense (Encyc. Brit., 
art.Paychology). Cf. INTELLECT. (J.M.B.-G.F.S.) 

Disease (Ital. disagio, trouble]: Ger. 
Krankheit; Fr. maladie; Ital. malattia. 
While disease refers to any morbid deviation 
from normal health—a disease of mind or 
body—it refers specifically to a group of 
morbid conditions which affect the same part 
of the body and exhibit similar symptoms, 
such as a disease of the lungs, a disease o 
= brain, Bright’s disease, a disease of the 
will. 

An important distinction is drawn between 
organic or structural diseases, in which there 
is a lesion or pathological condition of some 
part of the body; and functional diseases, in 
which there is an irregular action of a part, 
but without any organic abnormality. Any 
malformation of a part of the body, or lack 
or excess of development, would form the 
basis of organic disease; while interferences 
with the circulation or digestion or the ner- 
vous processes would form the basis of a func- 
tional disease. Diseases are further considered 
as to their course, their classification, their 
symptoms, their diagnosis, their usual course 
or duration, their prognosis, and their treat- 
ment. These aspects are equally of importance 
in nervous and mental as in bodily diseases, 
and are in the main of medical rather than 
psychological interest. Illustrations of one or 
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more of these terms in connection with mental 
diseases is given in the topics SANITY AND 
Insanity, and Sprecu (defects of), The 
eral scope of meutal diseases is indicated 
in the topic Menta PATHOLOGY; see also 
ÅBNORMAL PsYCEOLOGY. (J.d.) 
The great progress of mental pathology of 
to-day has been just that it has established 
distinct inherent diseases which have their 
regular evolution and their distinct existence, 
The great alienists of the past —Pinel, Esquirol, 
&c.—dealt mainly with symptoms. (u.M.) 
Disharmony [Lat. dis + Gr. dppovia}: 
Ger. Disharmonie; Fr. désharmonie; Ital. 
disarmonia. See HARMONY. (E.B.T.) 
Disintegration [Lat. dis + integer, Sim: 
Ger. Desintegration ; Fr. désintégration; I 


disintegrazione. (1) A general word for all 


sorts of decay, decomposition, demoralization, 
the thought being that of a positive decline 


from a previous state to relative organiza- 


tion. (2) Spencer’s use: see INTEGRATION 
AND DISINTEGRATION. (J.M.B.) 

Disinterested Action: Ger. wuneigen- 
niiteige Handlung; Fr. action désintéressée; 
Ital. azione disinteressata. Action which is 
not determined by a view to personal pleasure 
or private interest. 

The question concerning the nature and 


reality of disinterested action dominated the 


controversies of the English moralists. The 


discussion was started by Hobbes, who held 
that self-preservation, and the desire of power 


as a means to self-preservation, were the 
source of all human ‘passions’ or tendencies 


fl to action. The controversy centred round 


the ‘disinterestedness’ of benevolence, which 
Hobbes explained as due to desire of power, 
and Mandeville afterwards declared to be 
simply self-love in disguise. The chief op- 
ponents of Hobbes’ view were Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, and Butler. Butler contended 
that ‘disinterestedness’ belonged not to bene- 
volence only, but to all the primary impulses 
or ‘particular passions’; these, he held, tend 
directly to an object, and not to the (personal 
or ‘interested’) pleasure of enjoying the 
object. ‘This view was also adopted by 
Hume. Cf. ALTRUISM, BENEVOLENCE. 
Literature: Hosses, Elements of Law; 
Butter, Sermons; MANDEVILLE, Fable of 
the Bees; Hume, Princ. of Morals, App 
ii. (W.B.8.) 
Disjunct and Conjunct: see MODALITY. 
Disjunct Species: see Sprores (in 
logic). 
imania see DISJUNOTIVE. 
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The technical use of this term is mainly 
restricted to theologians, who regard this 
moral disorder as the effect of the Fall, The 
Fall, they hold, has made all mankind subject 
to evil, and (according to Calvinistic theolo- 
gians) of themselves altogether incapable of 
any good. In this view the moral disorder 
amounts to total depravity. Goodness comes 
only from the supernatural grace of God; 
even the natural virtues (or what are called 
virtues) displayed by the spiritually unre- 
generate are not recognized as exceptions to 
this doctrine of total depravity. 

The presence of moral disorder (in the 
sense of tendencies to evil) in human nature 
is a fact of universal experience. But the 
theory of the fact above given is only 
rendered necessary by the assumption that 
man was originally created perfect, and there- 
after lost all power of well-doing. A history 
of human development has to show both how 
anti-moral tendencies have arisen and per- 
sisted, and also the gradual process of mora- 
lization. Cf. MORAL ORDER. (W.R.S.) 

Disparate [Lat. dis + par, equal]: Ger. 
disparat, verschiedenartig ; Fr. disparate, (sen- 
sations ou notions) hétérogènes (u.M.); Ital. 
disparato. ‘Qualitatively distinct, as sensations 
of the different senses’ (Herbart). 

Wundt (Physiol. Psychol., 4th ed., i. 286) 
gives as criterion of disparate (or verschieden- 
artige) sensations the lack of intermediate 
stages or of continuous transition from one to 
the other, which occurs only in sensations of 
different senses; they are opposed to qualita- 
tively similar (gleichartige) sensations, be- 
tween which such a continuous transition is 
possible by variations in the stimulus (cf. 
Kiilpe, Outlines of Psychol., 278). 

Disparate retinal points are points that are 
not ‘identical.’ See CORRESPONDING Pornts, 
and Ipenricat Pornts. Cf. Wundt, Physiol. 
Psychol. (4th ed.), ii. 174. (J.M.B,—-E.B.T.) 

Disparate (in logic). A term applied to 
notions which do not fall within the sphere 
of any common notion (except of great gener- 
I . ality), which have therefore no common 
Formal Logic, Pt. II. chap. ix, Pt. III. chap.| elements of comprehension, though capable, 
vi; BRADLEY, Prine. of Logic, Bk. I. chap. iv; | at the same time, of having portions of their 
Lorzz, Logik, §§ 69, 41-4; Rtg Bd spheres common. 
ee I. chap. viii; Lanex, Logische Stud.,| There has never been a fixed doctrine re- 
chap. v. (R.A.) | garding the term disparate or its use. Cicero 

Disorder (moral) [Lat. dis+ordo, order] : Raiser eee aad ab aliqua re per 
Ger, Immoralitat, moralische Verdorbenheit ; | oppositionem negationis separatur, ut sapere, 
Fr. désordre moral; Ital. disordine morale | nonsapere.’ Boethius(cf. Prantl, Gesch.d. Logik, 
The state of man as possessing impulses tofi. 686) begins the more modern tendency by 
conduct inconsistent with morality, defining ‘disparata, quae tantum a se diversa 
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Disjunctive [Lat. dis + iungere, to join): 
Ger. disjunctiv; Fr. disjonctif; Ital. dis- 
giuntivo, Disjunction, taken generally, is the 
name for the relation obtaining among the 
co-ordinate species of a genus; a disjunctive 
judgment, therefore, is one in which the 
assertion made is of such a relation, The 
relation may affect either the predicate (S is 
either P or Q) or the subject (either X or Y 
is Q), or a number of propositions (either A is 
true or B is true). e second type is either 
disjunctive in verbal expression only, or does 
not require to be distinguished from the 
third. The essential feature of the judgment 
is the presence of an expressed alternative. 
Probably it is desirable to recognize in the 
disjunctive, as in other types of assertion, 
a tion from propositions which are 
highly concrete, of a kind often called divisive, 
to propositions of a highly abstract character. 
A disjunctive syllogism is generally defined 
as one in which the major is a disjunctive 
proposition and the minor a categorical pro- 
position, restricting the indeterminateness of 
the alternation stated in the major. 

Disjunctive judgments and syllogisms seem 
first to have been recognized by the peri- 
patetic followers of Aristotle, who regarded 
them as forms of conditional argument. From 
the mere formal or grammatical point of view 
they were handled by the Stoic logicians, who 
tended towards placing them on a level with 
the hypothetical syllogism as a distinct genus. 
In modern logic, discussions regarding the 
disjunctive have concerned three points 
mainly: (1) whether and in what sense the 
disjunctive involves a special and independent 
general principle, e.g. as Kant maintained, 
the law of excluded middle; (2) whether the 
digjunctive assertion shall interpreted 
as implying the exclusive character of the 
alternants stated; (3) how the disjunctive 
stands reluted to the conception of the contents 
of knowledge as a systematic whole. 

Literature: PRANTL, Gesch, d. Logik, i. 
386 f, 446 ff.; Kant, Logik, §§ 27-9, 77-8; 
Hamirron, Logic, i. 326 ff., ii. 369ff.; KEYNES, 
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sunt nulla contrarietate pugnantia.’ The Ari- 
stotelian tradition is represented by Burgers- 
dyk’s definition, ‘ disparata sunt,quoruam unum 
pluribus opponitur, eodem modo’ (Inst. Log., 


i. 95; of. Prantl, Gesch. d. Logik, iv. 52, 1 
The definition here given kets A 4 
Leibnitz’ treatment (Nouv. Essais, iv. 2, § 1), 
from whom it has found its way into the 
modern logics. 

Literature: Hamiuron, Logic, i. 209-245 
Uxerrwee, Logic, § 53; BRADLEY, in Mind, 
N.S., iv. (B.A.) 

Disparity (logical): see Disparate (in 
logic). 

Dispensation 


ponder, requite] : 


by repenting and penance. The latter became 
so severe in the course of time, that it could not 
well be enforced in all cases. The relaxation 
allowed by the Church is called a dispensation. 
It is now applied to any departure from 
established law or custom of the ecclesias- 
tical organization, duly permitted by the 
recognized authorities. Theoretically, dis- 
pensation can be granted only in affairs 
relating to law recognized as ‘human’ by the 
Church, (B.M.W.) 

Dispersal [Lat. dispersus, scattered]: Ger. 
Verbreitung, Ausbreitung; Fr. dissémination ; 
Ital. disseminazione. The means by which the 
seeds, eggs, or embryos of sedentary plants or 
animals are distributed over a more or less 
wide area, 

Dispersal forms an interesting and im- 
portant subject of study in botany. It is 
effected by the wind, by water currents, and 
by animals. In many cases the secds are 
provided with secondary structures, flattened 
expansions, plumes, hooks, spines, &c., by 
which dispersal may be furthered, In animals 
(such as molluscs and coelenterates) dispersal 
is generally effected by currents. In some 
river forms means are provided to check dis- 
persal, which would entail the sweeping of 
the young out to sea. In some Protozoa the 
spores are dispersed by the wind. 


Literature; Cx, Danwry, Origin of Species 
1859); A. R. Warrace, Island Life (1); 
Kerner, Nat. Hist. of Plants; W. J. 
Sortas, On the Origin of Fresh-water 
Faunas, Trans. Roy. Soc. Dublin, ii, iii 
(1884). (0.L1.M.-B.8.G.) 
Circle: see PHYSIOLOGICAL 

DISPERSION CIROLE. 
Disposition [Lat. disponere, to dispose] : 
Ger. Disposition; Fr. disposition; Ital. dis- 
posizione. (1) An effect of previous mental 
process, or an element of original endowment, 
capable of entering as a co-operative factor 
into subsequent mental process. (2) A PrE- 
DISPOSITION (q.v.). Sense (1) is recom- 
mended. (G.F.8.-J.M.B.) 
(3) Hering uses the term for the after- 
effect of general ADAPTATION (visual). (£.B.7.) 
The term is applied both to consciousness 
and to nervous action (see the next topic). 
Dispositions are both congenital (as impulse 
or native tendency = Prepisposition) and 
acquired (acquired tendency). In recent 
discussion (Lipps, Stout, Höfler, &c.) dispo- 
sition has this broad meaning, while Einstell- 
ung applies to acquired tendencies, as in the 
‘setting’ of the attention (Kiilpe, Outlines of 
Psychol., § 74, 4). On the mental side, the 
characteristic thing about disposition is its 
preparatory influence in the determination 
of subsequent states of mind. It represents 
impulse or habit under arrest. Considered 
with reference to the event towards which its 
determining influence is directed, it enters 
into expectation. In psychophysical experi- 
ments it shows itself in so-called ANTICIPA- 
rion (q.v.). The typical rise and gradual 
growth of an acquired disposition is a func- 
tion of accommodation through a series of exer- 
cises. HABITUATION (q.v.)is applied to thispro- 
cesx—a translation of the German Eintibung. 
Literature; Lipps, Grundthatsachen des 
Seelenlebens; Srour, Analytic Psychol., i, 
and Manual of Psychol.; HörLer, Psycho- 
logie; W1TASEK, Arch. f. sys. Philos., IIT, 
1897, 273: (J.M.B.-G.F.8.) 
Disposition (nervous). The tendency of a 
nervous centre, system, or element to function 
in a particular manner, either from native 

endowment or from previous functioning. 
German physiologists use the word Bahnung, 
which includes the actual canalization (Waller) 
or anatomical path-making which results from 
continued nervous discharges in the same 
direction. Disposition has functional reference, 
and the English term Facitrtation (q.v.) has 
been suggested for Bahnung. (J.M.B., G-F.8.) 
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DISPUTATION — DISTRACTION OF ATTENTION 


According to Wundt, this functional dispo- 
sition constitutes the physiological basis of 
ideational association (Physiol. Psychol, 4th 
ed., ii. 473), and therefore of retention. In- 
herited dispositions (see PREDISPOSITION) are 
the basis of instinctive actions. (E.B.T.) 
Disputation : see OBLIGATIONS (in logic). 
Dissent: see OBJECTION; and cf. ASSENT, 
and CONSENT. 
Dissimilar (and -ity): see RESEMBLANCE 
anp SımiLaRITY, WHOLE (logical). 
Dissociation [Lat. dis + socius, a com- 
panion]: Ger. Dissoziation ; Fr. dissociation ; 
Ital. dissociazione. The process by which we 
come to discriminate within a who!e components 
which have not been di:criminated iu previous 
experiences of this whole. (G.F.8., J.M.B.) 
Dissociation (law of). When a and b 
have occurred together as parts of the same 
total object, without being discriminated, the 
occurrence of one of them, a, in a new com- 
bination, aw, favours the discrimination of 
a, b, aud æ from each other. ‘What is asso- 
ciated now with one thing and now with 
another, tends to become dissociated from 
either, and to grow into an object of abstract 
contemplation by the mind. One might call 
this the law of “ dissociation by varying con- 
comitants” ’ (James, Princ. of Psychol..i. 506). 
See also Stumpf, Ueber den psychologischen 


Or. g der Raumvorstellung, 130-4 
(Unterschieden wird nur, was wahr- 
yenommen worden ist, 132). (G.F.S.,3.M.B.) 


Dissociation (and Disaggregation, pa- 
tholog'cal): Ger. Dissoziation (Auflösung); 
Fr. dissociation (désagrégation); Ital. disso- 
ciazione (disgregazione). In general, disso- 
ciation refers to the converse of the processes 
of evolution or building up of functions of 
which life so largely consists. 

Dirsolution or degeneration exhibits the 
breaking down of more highly developed 
structures into simpler ones, the retrogression 
from a more highly complex and elaborate 
stage to a less develo one, Dissocia- 
tiun more specifically refers to special forms 
of mental abnormality of the type thus 
outlined, 

Such abnormalities may be very slight in 
character, representing merely the momentary 
lapse of the most completely developed func- 
tions of the mind. When more grave they 
are frequently termed Disaggregation. In 
connection with the study of ATTENTION (q.v), 
of HALLUCINATIONS (q.v.) and ILLUSIONS 
(a. v.), of disorders of Peasonarrry (a. v.), and 
of Conscious Ess (q. v.), states of dissociation 


and disaggregation are constantly met with. 
The main trend of conscious thought is ap- 
parently disintegrated, and a portion of the 
stream is dissociated from the rest; so that 
the subject, while in his normal state, is 
unaware of what has taken place in the ab- 
normal or dissociated state ; and in turn in the 
latter state seems but dimly conscious of his 
surroundings and his normal personality. 
From the momentary interruption of collected 
thought, known as abstraction or reverie, to 
actual hallucinations; from somnambulism 
and artificially induced states of hypuosis to 
hysteria and mania, the rôle of dissociution 
may be clearly recognized. What the natuie 
of the process in the ceutral nervous system 
may be, which brings about these changes, has 
been the subject of theoretical interpretation, 
which may be profitably considered in con- 
nection with the doctrine of personality and 
of hallucinations. 

Literature: titles cited under the topics re- 
ferred to above, especially the works of JAMES, 
Pierre Janet, Biner, Rreor; also PARISH, 
Hallucinations and Illusions (1897). @.3-) 

Dissonance [Lat. dis+ sonare, to sound): 
Ger. Dissonanz; Fr. dissonance; Ital. disso- 
nanza. See ConsONANOCE. (E.B.T.) 

Distance: see EXTENSION, and SPACE. 

Distance(visual perceptionof): see DEPTH. 

Distinct and Distinctness: see CLEAR 
AND DISTINCT. 

Distinct Term: see QuaxrtrrY (logical). 

Distinction: see DISCRIMINATION. 

i : see DISCRIMINATION. 
Distraction [Lat. dis + tractus, drawn]: 


Ger. Zerstreutheit; Fr. distraction ; Ital. distra- 
zione. (1) A state of distraction exists when a 


plurality ofdiscunnected objects tend simultane- 


ously to occupy attention, so that it cannot be 


effectively exeicised upon any one of them. See 
Arrention (aud defects of). —_ (G.¥.8.-J.M.B.) 

(2) Pathological. There are several irre- 
ducible cates: (a) from ABSENT-MINDEDNESS 
(q. v-), from excessive concentration or pre- 
occupation, possibly delusional; (b) Irom in- 
capacity to concentrate steadily ; (c) from too 
few or too many excitations badly systematized 
or in conflict among themselves. See Pierre 
Janet, Automatisme psychologique gen and 


de l'attention; Ital. distrazione 
dell attenzione. A state of inattention arti- 
ficially produced by positive stimulation of 
the attention to something else, (3.0.B.) 
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DISTRIBUTION — DISUTILITY 


The state of inattention may be induced 
most easily by the supervention of a distract- 
ing stimulus upon an already existent state 
of attention. It is theoretically important 
that the state of inattention should be ex- 
amined, since we wish to know what are the 
attributes of the simple processes given in 
that state, and what results the measurement 
of sensibility and sense discrimination yields 
during inattention as compared with the re- 
sults gained during attention. The problem 
is, however, still very far from solution. It 
seems that only the error methods can be 
employed (see PSYCHOPHYSICAL Mxrnops), 
that the distraction must be continuous and 
must have a strong affective tone, and that 
scents fulfil the required conditions better 
than any other form of distracting stimulus 
hitherto tried. (E.B.T.) 

In this article (and others) the terms 
‘sensibility’ and ‘sense discrimination’ are 
substituted for Sensrrıvrry (q. v.) and 
SENSIBLE DISCRIMINATION (q. v.) used by 
the writer. (J.M.B.) 

Literature: Benv=xs, Diss. (Dorpat, 1889) ; 
Papers in the Amer. J. of Psychol., by 
Danrets, Hamriy, Morer, Bracu, DARLING- 
TON, &c.; MÜNSTERBERG, Psychol. Rev., t: 
Bryer, Rev. Philos., xxix. 138, xxx. I 36; DE 
Sanctis, Patol. dell’ attenzione (1898). (8.B.T.) 

Distribution (in biology) [Lat. distri- 
buere]: Ger. Verbreitung, Verteilung ; Fr. dis- 
tribuiton géographique; Ital. distribuzione, 
bio-corologia. That branch of biology which 
deals with the distribution of animals or 

lants in space (chorology) and in time 
Thrand. In 1857 Sclater established 
six great zoological regions. 

Literature; DE CANDOLLE, Géographie 
botanique (1855); ORTMANN, Marinengeo- 
graphie; the works of SOLATER (1857 and 


analysis on this subject. J. B. Say (1803) 
made distribution a ‘ department” of political 
economy, co-ordinate with production and con- 
sumption. Most English writers have made 
a fourth department—exchange. 

According to the theory currently held, of 
which Marshall is the acknowledged exponent, 
there is in each year a net income or ‘ national 
dividend, which is divided into component 
parts by economic laws, and which is capable 
of statical analysis. According to another 
theory, first developed by Newcomb, that 
which is distributed is essentially a flow 
rather than quantity, and the attempt to 
analyse it by static methods involves great 
danger of fallacy. 

Literature : MansHAt1, Princ. of Econ., i. 

(A.7.H.) 
bution (in logic): Ger. Vertheilung, 
Distribution; Fr. distribution; Ital. distribu- 
zione. The abstract name distribution now 
signifies in logic the state of a term in a pro- 
position, in regard to its quantity. A term is 
said to be distributed, when it is taken univer- 
sally; to be undistributed, when it is taken 
particularly. 

The modern sense of the word distribution 
seems first to have been fixed by Petrus His- 
panus (see Prantl, Gesch. d. Logik, iii. 60 f.), 
who defines it as ‘multiplicatio termini com- 
munis per signum uniycrsale facta, ut cum 
dicitur “ omnis homo,” iste terminus “ homo” 
distribuitur,’ and thus restricts the application 
to terms taken universally. The earlier usage, 
from Cicero onwards, regarded distribution us 
the process of considering the effect of the 
quantifying additions by which a term was 
made universal in application. (R.A.) 

Distribution of Errors: see ERRORS, and 
cf, VARIATION (statistical treatment of). 

Distributive Principle: see SYMBOLIO 
Loaro. 

Disutility [Lat. dis + utilizas]: Ger, sub- 

EDDARD (1897), on the Distribution of |jektive Kosten; Fr. perte d'utilité; Ital. im 
Animals; Baxer, Elementary Lessons in | utilità (rare—z.m.). The sum of the motives 
Botanical Geography (for the Distribution of | which tend to counterbalance the estimated 
Plants). (0.11.M.-B.8.G.) | utility of a line of conduct, and which, at 

Distribution (in economics): Ger. Dis- | the economic margin (see MARGINAL InorE- 
tribution; Fr. distribution ; Ital. distribuzione. | MENT), are just equal to that utility. 
The economic process by which the shares of The early writers on utility treated it as 
the product which go to labour, capital, | nearly synonymous with pleasure, and used 

i in as its antithesis. But utility can pro- 
bably not be pyra as equivalent ki spent 
i i ly developed in and even if it could be, there is need of a 
Bier pb Aa T to express the G pet pote 
the existence of certain i in fully than pain does. For instance, in Jevo: 
to rent, and anticipa eg rect be mes Theory of Political Economy, we are led to 
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DIVERSE — DIVISION 


permanence; symmetry, of divine justice 


&e. (3.H.T.) 

Divinity: see Gop. 

Divisibility [Lat. divisus, from dividere 
to divide]: Ger. Theilbarkeit; Fr. divisibilité y 
Ital. divisibilità. The property according to 
which any quantity or whole is resolvable 
into parts, which remain parts of this whole. 

The differentiae of the concept of divisibility 
consist (1) in actual resolution, not mere 
distinction, of parts. Many cases of QUANTITY 
(q. v.) admit, as quantities, of distinction of 
parts, while they cannot be resolved into 
these parts: such is a biological organism. 
(2) in resolution into parts which retain their 
quantitative relation to the whole. Chemical 
analysis, for example, does not illustrate 
divisibility—except on the purely quanti- 
tative theory of atomic weights. So a mental 
whole or object is not divisible. Indivisibility 
is usually used not to cover all cases to which 
divisibility does not apply, but only cases of 
minimum, including infinitely small, quantities. 
Cf. the cross-references made under Atom 
(various topics). 

The problem of the divisibility of matter 
early arose to plague philosophers: cf. Monap. 
That of finite and infinite divisibility consti- 
tutes one of the antinomies (cosmological) of 
Kant (Critique of Pure Reason, in loc.). 

Literature: see the extensive citations 
given by Erster, Worterb. d. philos. Begriffe, 
‘ Teilbarkeit.’ (J.M.B.) 

Division (logical) [Lat. dividere, to divide}: 
Ger, Lintheilung ; Fr. division ; Ital. divisione. 
The resolution of a genus into its consti- 
tuent species, or the analysis of the extent ot 
a general notion. 

So defined, the process of division finds its 
theoretical lower limit at classes not pre- 
senting features, variation in which deter- 
mines classes of less extent. Such classes 
were called infima species; they were the 
indivisibles or atoms in the Aristotelian scheme, 
and were regarded as natural kinds, types fixed 
in nature. In a less objective way the Aristo- 
telian logic defines the superior limit, or summa 
genera—classes of widest extent, in which there- 
fore the determining marks are at a minimum. 
The process implies the rules: that the con- 
stituent species or dividing members in each 
division shall be determined by variation in 
respect to one and the same feature of the generic 
marks, called the fundamentum divisionis; that 
the constituent species shall exclude one an- 
whom infinity is treated as the type of divine | other; that the species shall exhaust the genus 
incomprehensibleness; repose as that of divine | or divided whole. In a continuous series of 
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stop; in other words, he may have an excess 
-of pleasure in work at the stopping point. 
The pain plus these other motives—in case 
they can be logically superadded—constitutes 
the disutility; or, as Marshall calls it, ‘ dis- 
commodity.’ (AT...) 

Diverse and Diversity: see RESEMBLANCE 
AND SIMILARITY, and cf. DIFFERENCE. 

Divided Proposition, &c. (in logic): see 
Mopauiry. 

Divination: see Maarc. 

Divine Government: see GovERNMENT 
(divine). 

Divine Right: Ger. gittliches Recht; Fr. 
droit divin; Ital. diritto divino. Right con- 
ferred by God. The phrase is chiefly used to 
express the theory that kings hold their autho- 
rity, not from the choice or consent of their 
subjects, but from God himself. 

It has been the policy of nearly all rulers 
to represent their office as sacred: ‘There’s 
such divinity doth hedge a king’ (Hamlet, iv. 
5); hence their frequent alliance with reli- 
gion. But the idea of divine right came 
most to the front in England in the 17th 
century, during the disputes of the Stuarts 
with the people. At the Restoration, 1660, 
it was the accepted Royalist doctrine. Sir 
Robert Filmer (in various writings from 1648 
to 1680) based it on the patriarchal authority 
of Adam as father of the human family. His 
conclusion was that constitutional liberties 
were not rights of the people, but gracious 
concessions of the king. Filmer was answered 
by Algernon Sidney and Locke, the latter as 
champion of the Revolution of 1688. By 1760 
the Tory doctrine had passed into an acquies- 
cence in a de facto government. The older 
doctrine had an ephemeral revival at the time 
of the Holy Alliance, 1814, and it seems to be 
held by the present emperor of Germany. 
Cf. ABSOLUTISM, PASSIVE OBEDIENCE, MON- 
ARCHY. (3.B.) 

Divine Type: Ger. gittlicher Typus; Fr, 
type divin; Ital. tipo divino. A quality or 
character of material things, which is regarded 
as expressing the divine character, 

While the general thought is that of sym- 
bolism (see SYMBOL), it has been elaborated 
in detail by Ruskin (Mod. Painters, ii), by 


DIVISION OF LABOUR — DOGMA 


divisions and subdivisions, it is also advisable 
to secure that the successive fundamenta 
divisionis selected should stand in a regularly 
descending scale of specification, ne fiat divisio 


per saltum. Cf. Genus (in logic). (RA.) 

Division of Labour: Ger. Arbeitstheilung; 
Fr. division du travail; Ital. divisione del 
l.voro. The system under which different in- 
dividuals, instead of labouring to supply each 
his own wants, specialize their production, and 
rely on the products of others for a large part 
of their consumption, 

The system is described by Greek writers 
(Xenophon and Aristotle), and its workings 
were elucidated by Beccaria and Turgot. 
The name, ‘division of labour, is due to 
Adam Smith. Wakefield, Mill, and others 
have shown that division of labour is simply 
the most obvious among many forms of labour 
co-operation; and Wakefield went so far as 
to oppose the current use of the term as in- 
correct and misleading, In this last particular 
his ideas have not found acceptance. For the 
effects of division of labour see Smith, Wealth 
of Nations, Bk. I. chap. i. (A...) 

Dizziness [AS. dysig, foolish, stupid]: 
Ger. Schwindelgefiihl, Drehschwindel ; Fr. ver- 
tige; Ital. vertigine. An organic sensation 
of whirling, lack of balance, and confusion 
primarily spacial. (J.M.B.) 

It is set up by rotation of the body, sharp 
jerking of the head, the movement of a boat 
at sea, elevation above level ground, &c.; to 
which may be added organic or functional 
troubles of the auditory apparatus (vertige de 
Ménière). There is also dizziness from sto- 
machic and toxic causes—from alcohol and 
poisons of manykinds, It is to be distinguished 
from the oesophageal sensation of nausea or 
sickness, which often accompanies it. Its 
seat is in doubt, but in some cases it is 
probably the ampullae of the semicircular 
canals, 


The mode of origin of the sensation has| exp’ 


been studied (1) by way of experiment upon 
deaf-mutes, controlled by autopsy, and (2) by 
rotation experiments made with the normal 
human subject. Vivisectional experiments upon 
birds and fishes (3) sustain the general con- 
clusion that the canals constitute an organ for 
orientation, but furnish no evidence as to the 
presence or absence of sensation. See ORIEN- 
TATION, ILLUSIONS or Motion (2), and Statio 
Senser (also for Literature). (E.B.T.-L.M.) 

Docetism [Gr. doxeîv, to imagine, appear]: 
Ger. Doketismus; Fr. docétisme; Ital. Doce- 
tismo. The doctrine of the Docetae—that 


during his earthly life Christ possessed 
phenomenal or phantom body, not a real 
natural one. 

This ‘heresy’ was an early result of the 
many difficulties connected with the problem of 
two natures in a single personality. Christian 
apologists, like Clemens Alexandrinus, re- 
garded the Docetae as a regularly constituted 
sect, founded by Julius Cassianus. The truth 
rather is that Docetism was an inevitable sc- 
companinient of the liar speculations of 
the Manichaeans and Gnostics, the former 
taking a more extreme view than the latter, 
and extending their phenomenalism, not only 
to Christ's body, but practically to all occur 
rences connected with his life as a man (the 
crucifixion, resurrection, &c.). Some of the 
later mystics, like Boehme, have displayed 
Docetic leanings. Of. Grostrcrsm, and MANI- 
CHAEISM. (R.M.W.) 

Documentary : Ger. Urevan- 
geliumshypothese; Fr. hypothèse’ de Vévangile 
primitif; Ital. ipotesi documentaria. A hypo- 
thesis regarding the composition of the booksof 
the Bible out of which the Hicner CRITICISM 
(q-v-) may be said to have sprung. It consisted 
essentially in thetheory that discrepancies were 
to be reconciled by the recognitionof a plurality 
of documents, and of an editor who used these 
documents. It was originated by Du Pin and 
Witsius, at the end of the 17th century, 
and reached its zenith with Eichhorn and his 
school in the last quarter of the 18th century. 

Literature: Du Pix, A New Hist. of 
Eccles. Writers (Eng. trans.), 1 f; Wim- 
stus, Misc. Sacra, 103 f.; LowTs, Prelimi- 
nary Diss. and Trans. of the Prophecies of 
Isaiah; Ercnsorn, Eiuleit. ins Alt. Test. ; and 
Urgeschichte (in Repertorium f. Biblische 
u. Morgenlindische Litt.), iv, and espec. V. 


a 
or 


ey thing th ee 
Dogma [Gr. dóypa, a thing thought]: Ger. 
Dogma; A Fan Ital. dogma. nA Any 


ression or embodiment of an opinion oF 
belief; a teaching or doctrine explicitly stated. 
This is the primary sense of the term, and is 
relatively neutral as compared with other 


(2) A formula authorized by the official re- 
presentatives, or by the finally decisive ex- 
pounders, of the faith of the Christian Church, 
or of any branch of that church whose teach- 
ing may be in question, such formula being 
ressive of what this religious body not only 
holds to be the truth, but officially requires its 
followers to accept. In a similar sense, the 
term dogma may be used to name the explicit 
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7 
DOGMATICS — 


DUGMATISM 


or official teaching of any religious body what- 
ever, whether Christian or not, although histo- 
rical usaye connects the word dogma most 
frequently with the Christian Church, as re- 
presented by the decisions and formulations of 
the General Councils, or of the popes,respecting 
the faith, and also, especially in more modern 
discussion, with the various formulated creeds 
of the bodies into which Christendom has come 
to be divided. / 

(3) An expression of a more or less funda- 
mental and universal conviction, without any 
statement of the grounds for such conviction, 
or with an explicit refusal to attempt to give 
such grounds, or with an insufficient or un- 
critical statement of these reasons. 

Tn this sense the term is often used as a 
term of reproach, and in polemic philosophical 
writing frequently implies that the teaching 
called a dogma is held by the opponent upon 
insufficient grounds. In this sense one speaks 
of a ‘mere dogma.’ In this sense too Kant 
regards earlier philosophy, and especially the 
Leibnitz-Wolffian philosophy, as dogmatism, 
and so calls it because of its failure to meet 
his own critical requirements. In order, how- 
ever, to give this polemic sense of the terin 
doxma a more precise formulation, Kant him- 
self (Krit. d. reinen Vernunft, 2nd ed.,765) dis- 
tinguishes dogmas from mathematical theorems, 
as well as from principles of the understanding, 
and proposes, as the technical definition of 
dogma, the following :— 

U) ‘A direct synthetic proposition upon the 
basis of mere conceptions’; i.e. an assertion 
that, without the aid of mathematical construc- 
tion, or of appeal to the general conditions 
which make our experience possible, asserts of 
a subject what is not iad. in the mere 
definition of that subject. (J.R.) 

Philosophy is interested rather in the 
problem regarding the sources of dogma 
than in dogma itself. Historically, very varied 
views have been held on this question. Roman 
Catholics derive dogma from revelation as given 
in the Scriptures, and from tradition, that is, 
authority. Theoretically, the early Protestants 
quarried dogma from the Scriptures; but, 
practically, a great deal of Roman Cutholic 
dogma passed into their schemes through the 


medium of the Christian consciousness as a| tik. 


whole. This latter fact began to become plain 
early in the roth century, especially when the 
historico-genetic method was articulated. 
Hence, the question was consciously put: From 
what source other than the Scripture is dogma 
derived, secing that there is another source ? 


Here divergence of opinion became 
niest.. Some, like Schleiermacher, J. T. 
Beck, Schenkel, and Plitt, relied on a subjec- 
tive source—‘pious self-consciousness,’ ‘con- 
science,’ and the like. Others, like Martensen, 
founded on a quasi-olyjective source—the 
perfect mediation between the ideas of the 
Scriptures and the ideas of modern civiliza- 
tion.’ The problem has recently attracted 
fresh attention in philosophical circles, thanks 
to the attitude towards authority taken by 
A. J. Balfour in The Foundations of Belief, 
and the similar tendencies of Benjamin Kidd 
in Social Evolution. The fundamental fallacy 
attaching to the several discussions of this 
second source, regarded from a philosophical 
standpoint, is that they fail to analyse the 
process of thought of which dogma is a 
result. 

Literature: this is enormous, and is fully 
given in Herzog’s Real-fncye. mt. Dog- 
matik; Harnaox, Hist. of Dogma (Eig. 
trans.), i. 15 f., 359 f., vi. 33 f.: Patrour, The 
Foundations of Belief, 185 f.; WALLACE, 
Lectures and Essays on Nat, Theol. and 
Ethics, 73 f.; Rrrewzy, in the Int. J. of Ethics, 
v. 107 f. (R.M.W.) 

Dogmatics: Ger. Dogmatik; Fr. dog- 
matique; Ital. dogmatica. Th» name given 
to that section of systematic theology which 
deals logically with doctrine; it is otherwise 
called doctrinal theology. 

Dogmaties has for its field all doctrinal ques- 
tions connected with Goil; those relating to 
man as a religious being, and the subject of 
God’s care; and those arising from the essen- 
tial relationship between God and man follow- 
ing from the conclusions reached in the pre- 
vious sections, The entire subject is bound 
up with the history of dogma, as a preliminary 
apparatus; and with speculative philosophy 
as an indispensable organon. 

Literature: articles in the various theological 
encyclopedias, e.g. Herzog; Rorme, Theol. 
Encyc., too f.; Souterermacuer, Der christ). 
Glaube ; Lehrb. d. Dogmatik; 
Dornxr, Syst. of Christ. Doctrine (Eng. 
trans.); Franx, Syst. d. christ]. Gewissheit; 
Känrer Die Wiss. d. christl, Lehre, 

Scuuurz, 


ii; H. Grundr, d. evang. Dogma- 
(R.M. W.) 
Dogmatism: Ger. Dogmatismus ; Fr. dog- 


matisme; Ital. dogmatismo. (1) A form of 
philosophy which assumes a certain system of 
principles as its starting-point, Opposed 
to dogmatism are Scxpricism (q. v.) and 
Crrricisa (q. v.). 
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DOLICHOCEPHALIC — DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 


In the strict sense. any philosophy is dog- 
matic which avoids the Pyrrhonic scepticism. 
Every discipline must start with certain un- 
proved assumptions. In the broader sense, 
an uncritical philosophy which makes un- 
necessary assumptions is called dogmatic. So 
the philosophy of the middle ages, which in 
the main took the teaching of the Church as 
a starting-point, is dogmatic. 

The current distinction between dogmatism 
as a principle and dogmatism as a method is 
not well founded. Since dogmatism is simply 
the positing of unproved principles, any dog- 
matism involves a dogmatic method, and any 
dogmatic method involves dogmatism. (R.H.8.) 

(2) Applied specifically to the philosophy 
of Christian Wolff, in whom the dogmatic 
tendencies of pre-Kantian philosophy, and 
notably of Leibnitz, are said to culminate. 
Kant himself was a disciple of Wolff in his 
‘dogmatic’ or pre-critical period (see the 
histories of philosophy). For Fichte’s use, see 
Ipzatism. Cf. DOGMA (3). (5.M.B.) 

Dolichocephalic[Gr.dodtxés,long,+Keparn, 
head]: Ger. dolichocephal, langképfig; Fr. 
dolichocéphale; Ital.dolicocefato. Long-headed; 
the opposite of BRACHYCEPHALIC ; having & 
cephalic index (ratio of maximum transverse 
diameter of skull or head to maximum anterior- 
posterior diameter) of considerably less than 
the normal; usually less than 75:100. If a 
further distinction is made between sub- 
dolichocephalic and true dolichocephalic, the 
former would include skulls with a cephalic 
index of 75-01-77-77 : 100, and the latter, of 
less than 75:100. Among dolichocephalic 
races may be cited West African negroes, 
Arabs, Kaffirs, &o. See Inpex (with illustra- 
tion), and CraANIOMETRY. (3.J.) 

Dolour [Lat. dolor, pain}: Ger. Schmerz; 
Fr. douleur; Ital. dolore. Bodily or mental 
pain or suffering, but particularly mental. It ‘ j, heli a 
is characteristic of MELANCHOLIA (q.v.)- (3-J-)| artificial protection, limited breeding, &c. 

Dolus (Gr. dros]: Ger. Dolus; Fr. dol ;| most of which result from artificial selection 
Ital. dolo. (1) A crafty act, intended to mis-|and afford scope for natural selection. The 
lead another, and do him damage. changes of a bodily kind are very great— 

(2) A wrongful act of the above description. | amounting in many cases to the production of 
This is more precisely styled dolus malus morphological differences far exceeding those 
(Dig., iv. 3, De Dolo Malo, 1, § 2). which separate the majority of allied species. 

Dolus,in the primary sense, was often justifi- | Yet the absence of sterility inter se, as Huxley 
able or meritorious; as if the object of the early insisted, separates such strongly marked 
craft and injury were a public enemy, or @| races from true species (cf. Huxley and 

Poulton, as cited below). 


robber. It was then dolus bonus (Dig., iv. 3» , 3 
De Dolo Malo, 1, § 3). When there was no Darwin points out that, as said above, the 


such excuse, it was dolus malus, and dolus is 
ordinarily used in Roman law in the meaning 
of dolus malus. Gross negligence was 


as tantamount to dolus (Dig., xvi. 3, Depositi 
vel Contra, 32); but only in a a ot 
remedies (Dig., xviii. 8, Ad Legem Corneliam, 
&c., 7). A special action lay for dolus, and it 
was the foundation also of a defensive excep- 
tion. See Phillimore’s Princ. and Maxims 
Jurisprudence, xxviii; Sohm’s Instit. of 
oman Law, § 29,72. Fraud, malice, or bad 
faith, does not seem to be an indispensable 
element in dolus malus (Dig., iv. 3, 18, § 5). 
‘Dolum ex indiciis perspicuis probari convenit’ 
(Code, ii. 21, De Dolo Malo, 6). (8.E.B.) 

Domestic [Lat. domesticus, belonging to 
the household]: Ger. (1) Haus-(Industrie), 
(2) heimisch; Fr. domestique: Ital. domestico. 
(1) Conducted within the home; thus the 
domestic system of manufacture is contrasted 
with the factory system. (2) Confined to the 
home country; thus domestic trade is con» 
trasted with foreign trade. 

In the development of modern manufactures, 
it is customary to mark three periods: that of 
the guild system, when the workmen con- 
trolled the capital; that of the domestic system, 
when the capitalist employed labour in the 
labourer’s house; and thatof the factorysystem, 
when he employs labour with buildings and 
machines of his own. The sweating system is 
a survival of the domestic system. (A.T.H.) 

Domesticated Animals: Ger. Hausthiere; 
Fr. animaux domestiques; Ital. animali do- 
mestici. Those which are kept for the service 
of man, or for his pleasure. It is not im- 
probable that the choice of animals for 
domestication was originally limited to those 
which freely breed under the conditions 
imposed by man, (C.L1.M.) 

The principal importance attaching to do- 
mestication, from the biological point of view, 
arises from the great and permanent change 
brought about in the animals’ general condi- 
tions of life, e.g. of shelter, abundant food, 
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DOMICILE — DONATISTS 


the vows of mendicancy, as well as those of 
chastity, poverty, and obedience. It soon made 
rapid progress, and is of importance to philo- 
sophy because Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas sprang from its ranks. Later, some 
of the ‘reformers before the Reformation,’ like 
Tauler, Suso, Eckhart, and Savonarola, also be- 
longed to it. It is usually understood that the 
promulgation of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception, by Pius IX, was a severe blow to 
the order. 

Literature: Hetyot, Hist. des Ordres 
monastiques; Caro, St. Dominique et les Domi- 
nicains; KLEINERMANN, Der dritte Orden v. 
d. Busse d. heiligen Dominicus. (R.M.W.) 

Donation [Lat. donare, to give]: Ger. 
Schenkung; Fr. donation; Ital. donazione. The 
technical name given to the edict (324) by 
which Constantine the Great is alleged to have 
made a portion of Italy over to the Papacy as 
a gift. The matter belongs to the larger dis- 
cussion of the temporal power. The edict was 
not known till the 8th century, and it was 
exposed by Laurentius Valla. 

Literature: Dante, Inferno, xix. 112 f.; 
Moncu, Ueber d. erdichtete Schenkung Con- 
stantins d. Grossen; Macx, De Donatione a 
©. M. sedi Apost. oblata. (R.M.W.) 

Donatists: Ger. Donatisten; Fr. Dona- 
tistes; Ital. Donatisti. The name given to 
a sect of the Christian Church in Roman 
Africa early in the 4th century. 

It was probably derived from Donatus Mag- 
nus, bishop of Carthage. During the Diocletian 
persecution, a wave of enthusiasm led Chris- 
tians to suffer every extremity for their faith. 
Consequently, any one who gave up his Bible 
to the civil authorities came to be called a 
traditor,and incurred much odium. The Dona- 
tists held that no traditor could effectively fulfil 
the functions of the priesthood, and especially 
of bishop. This view led to an open schism 
over the election of a bishop of Carthage in 
311; the controversy continued for a century, 
and cause serious disorders till, in 411, & 
conference was held at Carthage between the 
Donatist and Catholic parties—the latter being 
championed by Augustine. As a result, the 
Catholic view was affirmed; but the Donatist 
party, despite the rigours of civil persecution, 
maintained itself till the 7th century, when 
it was submerged, with the rest of the Christian 
community, by the Saracen invasion. The con- 
troversy is interesting for philosophy of reli- 
l gion, as having elicited some of Augustine's 
The society was founded in 1216. lt was one | most effective work on the relation between God 
of the meudicant orders, the members taking | and man, and on the meaning of Catholicity. 
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sideration, it would seem, applies notably to 
the mental characters, e. g. temperament, in- 
telligence, gentleness, cleanliness, &c., which 
are essential in the choice of house and yard 
animals; while physical characters, such as 
colour, shape, &c., are often of aesthetic, 
rather than of utilitarian, value. Domestica- 
tion offers extraordinary opportunities for the 
experimental study of heredity, variation, 
modification, hybridism, &c., and also for that 
of comparative psychology. (J.M.B.-E.B.P.) 

Literature: Darwiy, in his Animals and 
Plants under Domestication (1868), has given 
a vast array of facts with regard to the origin 
of, and changes undergone through, domes- 
tication; Huxrey, Darwiniana (1893); 
Poutton, Charles Darwin, 126, 129, 138. 

(0.L1.M.—-E.B.P.) 

Domicile (also written Domicil) [ Lat. do- 
ptr Ger. Wohnsitz. Domizil; Fr. domi- 
cile; Ital. domicilio. The place where one 
resides, with the intent to make it his home. 

The domicile of a married man is ordinarily 
presumed to be the home of his family. 
Temporary absences do not affect a domicile ; 
nor even a long residence elsewhere, when 
there is a continuing intent to return. ‘ Domi- 
cile of origin’ is that existing at birth. It is 
that of the father or, in case of an illegitimate 
child, of the mother. A man’s domicile, as it 
exists from time to time, is ordinarily that of 
his wife and minor children, ‘ Forensic domi- 
cile’ is that which one has in view of the law, 
with reference to determining the forum before 
which he may sue or be sued. A domicile, 
under some systems of law, may be chosen for 
such a purpose, without disturbing the general 
domicile. An ‘election of domicile’ may also 
extend to a choice between two permanent 
and rightful domiciles, as in the case of a child, 
born in a country where his mother is tempo- 
rarily sojourning, who at his majority can 
elect between his domicile of birth and his 
domicile of nationality. See French Code 
Civil, Art. 9. 

‘Et in eodem loco singulis domicilium non 
ambigitur, ubi quis larem, rerumque ac fortn- 
narum suarum summam constituit, unde 
rursus non sit discessurus, si nibil avocet; 
unde cum profectus est, peregrinari videtur ; 
quo si rediit, peregrinari iam destitit’ (Code, 
x. 39, De Incolis &c., 7). (5.E.B.) 

Dominicans: Ger. Dominikaner; Fr. Do- 
minicains; ltal. Domenicani. The name given 
to the brethren of the Order of St. Dominic. 


DONDERS’ LAW — DOUBLE ASPECT THEORY 


Literature: Opraros Muireviranvs, De 
Schismate Donatistarum; RIBBEK, Donatus 
u. Augustinus; Deurscx, Drei Actenstiicke z. 
Gesch. d. Donatismus; VöÖLTER, Der Ursprung 
d. Donatismus; Harnack, Hist. of Dogma 
(Eng. trans.), v. 38 f., 140 f. (R.M.W.) 

Donders’ Law: Ger. Donders'sches 
Gesetz (der Augenbewegungen); Fr. loi des 
mouvements des yeux, de Donders; Ital. legge 
di Donders. With parallel lines of regard 
‘every position of the line of regard in relation 
to the head corresponds to a definite and 
invariable torsion value.’ In Helmholtz’ 
language: ‘ With parallel lines of regard the 
angle of torsion in both eyes is a function 
only of the angles of vertical and lateral dis- 
placement.’ 

Donders’ law is important (1) for sure 
and easy recognition of direction in the field 
of regard, and (2) for the apprehension of 
the movement of objects in the field when the 
eye itself has moved. It was named after 
Donders by Helmholtz. See ORIENTATION 
(law of constant). 

Literature: Donners, Nederlandsch Lancet 
(Aug., 1846), and Holl. Beitr. zu d. anat. 
u. physiol. Wissenschaften (1848), i. 105, 
384; Hermmourz, Physiol Optik (2nd 
ed.), 619; Wunpr, Physiol. Psychol. (4th 
ed.), ii. 119; Herina, in Hermann’s Handb, 
d. Physiol., III. i. 474; Avserr, Physiol. 
Optik, 653; Sanworp, Course in Exper. 
Psychol., expt. 131. (E.B.T.) 

Donum superadditum [Lat.]. A phrase 
which has occurred in the controversies con- 
cerning the question, ‘What did Adam lose 
when he fell—was his loss of something 
natural to him, or of something bestowed upon 
him supernaturally (donum superadditum) t’ 

Protestants tend to hold that Adam lost 
something which was a part of his proper 
nature as human, Roman Catholic theologians 
hold that he lost divine grace, and that this 
was a donum superadditum, i.e. it formed no 
part of Adam’s essence, but was an accident— 
something bestowed by divine power. The 
question is of no importance for philosophy of 
religion, except in so far as it involves the 
question of the possibility of man’s natural 
knowledge of God, a denial of which would be 
easy from the standpoint of the donum super- 
additum theory. (R.M.W.) 

Double Aspect Theory: Ger. psycho- 


aspetto. The theory of the relation of mind 
and body, which teaches that mental and 
bodily facts are parallel manifestations of 
a single underlying unity. 

The double aspect theory acknowledges the 
incomparability of material and conscious 
processes, and maintains the impossibility of 
reducing the one to the other, in terms either 
of materialism or idealism (spiritualism). It 
professes to overcome the onesidedness of 
these two theories by regarding both series 
as only different aspects of the same reality, 
like, the convex and the concave views of a 
curve (G. H. Lewes); or, according to another 
favourite metaphor, the bodily and the mental 
facts are really the same facts expressed in 
different language. The most characteristic 
feature of the theory is its strenuous denial 
of the possibility of causal interaction between 
body and mind, or vice versa, in deference to 
the supposed necessities of the law of the 
conservation of energy. For interaction it 
substitutes parallelism or concomitance. Each 
side seems to ‘get along by itself,’ or rather, 
as Bain puts it, ‘we have always a two-sided 
cause. The line of causal sequence is not 
mind causing body, and body causing mind, 
but mind-body giving birth to mind-body’ 
(Mind and Body, 132). This doctrine of 
‘a double-faced unity,’ as Bain calls it, has 
more recently appropriated to itself the name 
of Monts (q.v.). In stating the theory, the 
main stress is frequently laid upon the un- 
broken sequence of the material facts; in that 
case the theory approximates the doctrine of 
conscious automatism, and the position becomes 
practically indistinguishable from the more 
‘guarded and qualified materialism’ with 
which Bain, indeed, in oe Sel piri 
appears to identify it (cf. Mind a y, 
ns Wundt, on the other hand, while 
accepting the principle of psychophysical 
parallelism in an empirico-psychological 
reference, gives it ultimately a metaphysical 
interpretation which brings it nearer to an 
idewlistic position. ‘The theory, therefore, 
while professing to harmonize materialism 
and spiritualism, occupies a position of some- 
what unstable equilibrium between the two, 
and shows a tendency in different expositors 
to relapse into the one or the other. 

The doctrine of parallelism appears as 
a metaphysical theory in Spinoza, for whom 
physischer Parallelismus (not an adequate thought and extension are parallel and co- 
equivalent, unless connected with the identity ordinate attributes of the _one substance. 
theory of mind and body—x.c.); Fr. théorie |‘ Ordo et connexio idearum idem est ac ordo 
de l'unité à deux faces; ital. teoria del doppio | et connexio rerum (Ethica, ii. 7). *Obiectum 
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DOUBLE IMAGES — DOUBTING MANIA 


Doubt (in logic). Primarily the state of 
mind relative to a proposition requiring 
evidence but not having, for either its truth 
or its falsity, evidence that is sufficient. The 
implied reference is always psychological, and 
the state is definable in relation to belief and 
disbelief, not in relation to knowledge pro 
or con. (B.A.) 

Doubt (insanity of): see Doustine Manta. 

Doubting Mania: Ger. Zweifelsucht, 
Griibelsucht ; Fr. folie du doute; Ital. follia 
(or monomania) del dubbio. This disorder, 
which has received various names (see art. 
Doubt, Insanity of, in Tuke’s Dict. of Psychol. 
Med.), may be most naturally described as an 
abnormal self-consciousness in the direction 
of great hesitation and doubt, combined with 
more or less impairment of the will. The 
main symptom, haunting doubt, may be re- 
garded as a form of fixed imperative idea from 
which the patient finds no escape. 

Sufficient cases have been described, in 
which this symptom is apparently the only 
divergence from normal mental action, as to 
lead to their classification as cases of insanity 
of doubt. The disease seems to affect fre- 
quently, but not invariably, those hereditarily 
disposed to mental disorders; it progresses 
usually with periods of intermission, and 18 
a rule remains incurable. The patient often 
maintains a long struggle against his morbid 
ruminations, and is perfectly aware of their 
unreasonable character ; he retains, as long as 
he can, his place as a useful working member 
of society, but in the end withdraws more and 
more within himself, and frequently voluntarily 
seeks admission in an asylum, ‘I'he cases vary 
considerably; a few types may be described. 
A characteristic form of the mania is of 
a metaphysical character; the subject doubts 
his own existence, questions the evidence of 
his senses, speculates as to the precise and 
ultimate causes of every detail and trifle, and 
recurs unceasingly to the same topic, repeat- 
ing the same arguments pro and con, and with 
all forms of subtleties and_hair-splitting 
considerations. This form of mental rumina- 
tion may be confined to one special topic; 

ently it is numbers (cf. ARITHMOMANIA), 
such as an irresistible impulse to count every- 
thing. Another class are morbidly scrupulous 
and conscientious, fearing lest they may have 
done wrong, may have failed to do their 
4 > l precise and literal duty; they dwell upon the 
unreslity, both of which pointa of view are|most trifling and improbable circumstances, 
considered under BELIEF. and often come to a standstill in their actions 

Literature: see under BELIEF. (J.M.B., @.F.8.) | by reason of such fear, Others are constantly 
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ideae humanam mentem constituentis est 
corpus, sive certus extensionis modus actu 
existens, et nihil aliud’ (ii. 13, with its 
Scholion, ‘omnia, quamvis diversis gradibus, 
tamen animata sunt’). As revived in this 
century, it owes its currency (1) to the advance 
of physiological psychology, which demon- 
strates the closeness of the connection between 
the material and the mental; (2) to a percep- 
tion of the crudity of pure materialism; (3) 
to the formulation of the doctrine of the 
conservation of energy, which is sometimes 
understood as implying that the physical 
universe is a closed cycle of energy-transfor- 
mations. W. H. Clifford, Romanes, and 
perhaps Spencer, together with Wundt, Höff- 
ding, and Paulsen, may be mentioned as repre- 
sentatives of the theory in one or other of 
itsforms, The position of Shadworth Hodgson 
and Professor Huxley is rather to be described 
as AUTOMATISM (q. v.). 

Literature; see MIND AND BODY. (A.8.P.P.) 

Double Images: Ger. Doppelbilder; Fr. 
images doubles, diplopie; Ital. diplopia, vista 
doppia. The images of a luminous point that 
stimulates retinal points situated beyond the 
limits of binocular correspondence (see Cor- 
RESPONDING Pornts), and is therefore seen 
double by the two eyes. For the general 
phenomena of ‘seeing double,’ see DIPLOPIA. 

Literature: Hexmuonrz, Physiol. Optik 

and ed.), 841; AUBERT, Physiol. Optik, 608 ; 

ERING, in Hermann’s Handb. d. Physiol., 
IIL. i. 397, 424; Sanvorp, Course in Exper. 
Psychol., expts. 208, 211, 220. (E.B.T.) 

Double or Multiple Personality: see 
Persowariry (disorders of). 0.7.) 
i ee (Negation, &c.): see Moop (in 
logic). 

Doubt (Lat. dubius, uncertain, prob. from 
duo, two]: Ger, Zweifel; Fr. doute; Ital. 
dubbio. Lack of belief under circumstances 
in which belief is felt to be possible. 

In the article on Betzer (q.v.), it is seen 
that certain complex intellectual conditions 
are preliminary to it. When these conditions 
are consciously present, but the assurance or 
consent of belief is not yet secured, there is 
doubt. Positively, this state of mind is due 
to a certain lack of harmony (seen in the 
derivation of doubt and Zweifel) among 
presentations, variously described as contra- 
diction, contradictory representation, incon- 
sistency ; and negatively, as lack of ev.dence, 


DRAMA — DRUSES 


anticipating accidents, are in dread that some- 
body may fall out of a window at his or her 
feet, may speculate as to what should be done, 
and soon, Somewhat different, but frequently 
mentioned in the same connection, is the fear 
of contact with objects. ‘The patient lives in 
a constant dread of contamination, and regulates 
his action, and allows his thoughts to dwell 
unnecessarily upon these considerations. Some 
of these forms have received special designa- 
tions, such as metaphysical mania, reasoning 
mania, arithmomania, &c. 

Transitory and slight tendencies to almost 
all these habits may be recognized by all as 
normal at certain periods, The abnormality 
consists in their persistence and absorption of 
the intelligence to the exclusion of normal 
thought and action. See INSISTENT IDEAS, 
and Wut (defects of). 

Literature: LearanD DU SAvLzs, La Folie 
du Doute (1875); Rrrrz, Gaz. Hebdomadaire, 
No. 42 (1877); GRIEsINGER, Arch. f. Psychiat. 
(1868-9), i, 626 ff.; BERGER, Arch. f. 
Psychiat. (1876), 237; B. Barr, art. Doubt, 
Insanity of, in Tuke’s Dict. of Psychol, 
Med.; Maenan, Recherches sur les Centres 
nerveux (2¢ ae BALLET-MORSELLI, Le 
Psicosi (1896). Also works cited under DE- 
GENERATION. (3.3.) 

enn see CLASSIFICATION (of the fine 
arts). 

Dream [ME. dreme]: Ger. Traum; Fr. 
rêve; Ital. sogno. Conscious process during 
sleep. 

Theories of dreaming are still unconvinc- 
ing; even the description of the facts is in- 
complete, There is doubt (1) as to the con- 
dition of the attention (is it absent, or is it 
fixed, as in hypnotic somnambulism 1); (2) as 
to movement (do we tend to carry out our 
images in movement less or more than in 
waking life ?); (3) how much mental control 
is there in dreams? (4) what are the physical 
conditions of dreaming (anaemia or hyperaemia 
of the brain 1—disrociation over a large area, 
or lack of inhibition from a particular centre t 
—how is dreaming related to the physical 
recovery due to sleep 1); (5) as to sleeping 
without dreams (is it possible 1). The dis- 
cussion of these questions waits upon an ade- 
quate theory of SLEEP (q. v.). 

Literature: see under SLEEP, Possibly 
the best general work is 8, pe SANOTIS, 
I Sogni (1899). (3.M.B., 0-F.8.) 

Dream (anthropological). The phenomena 


holds that from them, in part, arose the notion 
of a soul aie from the body, and sur- 
viving the dissolution of the body; for the 
visions of the dreamer were readily inter- 
preted as the excursions of his soul into other 
regions, and the report back to his waking 
soul of what had been there experienced. As 
the dead were frequently dreamt of, such ex- 
cursions were located in the afterlife into 
which the soul went, when it no longer re- 
turned to the body ; while the phenomena of 
trance, and delirium,and madness were looked 
upon as the possession of the affected persons 
by the souls of others. Dreams also were re- 
garded as significant for, or prophetic of, the 
future ; and thus arose more or less elaborate 
systems of dream-interpretation (Oneiro- 
mancy), which became part of the craft of the 
wise man, or magician, See ONKIROLOGY, 
DEMONOLOGY, and MAGIC. (3.34) 

Literature: TxLor, Primitive Culture ; 
Spencer, Prine. of Sociol., i. (L.M) 

Drill: see HABITUATION. 

Drobisch, Moritz Wilhelm. (1802-96.) 
Born and educated at Leipzig, where he be- 
came professor of mathematics (1826) and 
philosophy (1842). He was the first to bring 
the writings of Herbart into prominent notice. 

and Poisons (effects of): see 
Intoxication, and Psycsic Errors OF 
Darvas. (3.3.) 

Drunkenness [from drink, AS. drincan]: 
Ger. Betrunkenheit; Fr. ivresse; Ital. ubbria- 
chezza. A state of alcobolic intoxication. 
See ALCOHOLISM, and DrpsoMANIA. (3.3.) 

Druses [probably from Ismail Darazi or 
Durzi): Ger. Maroniten; Fr. Druses; Ital. 
Drusi. A Syrian people, whose religious 
history is well known, but whose ethnology and 
religion are still obscure. They are agnostic 
theists. 

Their doctrine of a supreme and unknow- 
able deity is accompanied by many fantastic 
elaborations, God was incarnated ten times, 
on the last and final occasion in the person of 
Hakim, the sixth of the Fatimite caliphs 
Sri A.D.) The Universal Intelligence is 

e greatest of God's creatures, and alone can 
hold intercourse with him. Below this are 
numerous ranks of subordiuate spirits. The 
doctrine of metempsychosis is held. The re- 
ligion is closely connected with the aberra- 
tious of some Mohammedan sects, particularly 
the Batinys branch of the Sur'1TEs (q. ¥-)- 
The Druse doctrine of ae cas ete 
of dreams played an important in primi- | separates them entirely essen 
tive altari The so-called ehea n principles of Islam. 
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DUAL — DUALISM 


Literature: De Sacy, Exposé de la Religion 
des Druses; CHURCHILL, Ten Years’ Resi- 
dence in Mount Lebanon; Carnarvon, Re- 
collections of the Druses ; Guys, La Théogonie 
des Druses; arts. in Eucyc. Brit. and in 
Herzog’s Real-Encye. (B.M.W.) 

Dual (Relative, &c.): see Loaro (exact). 

Dualism (in art) t. duo, two}: Ger. 
Dualismus; Fr. dualisme; Ital. dualismo. 
The view which holds to an actual external 
beauty, apart from the perception of it. See 
ReEAxisoM (aesthetic). (J.M.B.) 

Dualism (in philosophy). (1) A general 
tendency to divide any genus of objects of 
philosophical thought into two widely separate 
categories, as saints and sinners, truth and 
falsehood, &c.; opposed to the tendency to 
look for gradations intermediate between 
contraries, Especially (2) any theory which 
explains the facts of the universe by 
relerring them to the action of two inde- 
pendent and eternally coexistent principles. 
Cf. PLURALISM. (C.8.P.-A.8,P.P.) 

Dualism appears as a religious theory in 
counection with the question of good and 
evil; and Zoroastrianism, with its opposition 
of Ahriman, the principle of darkuess and 
evil, to Ormuzd, the principle of light and 
goodness, is usually cited as typical. But in 
so far as the system teaches the ultimate 
triumph of Ormuzd, even Zoroastrianism 
hardly abides by an ultimate dualism, and 
later sects sought to rise to a higher unity by 
representing Ormuzd and Ahriman as twin 
sons of a more fundamental principle called 
Zrvana Akarana, or limitless time. The 
dualism of Zoroaster reappeared within the 
Christian Church as the Manichaean heresy. 
Within the present century J. S. Mill, in his 
posthumous Lssay on Religion, expressed the 
view that a dualistic theory was, on the 
whole, most in accordance with the facts to 
be explained. 

In a purely metaphysical reference, dualism 
is connected with the opposition of matter 
and spirit, and signifies the assertion of the 
two as independent, co-eternal, aud equally 
necessary principles. In ancient philosophy, 
the conception of spirit as consisteutly im- 
material was first realized by Plato, Plato 
regards the ideas as alone truly existent, but 


he finds it impossible to explain the world of 


phenomena without a second principle of 
uon-being or necessity, the so-called Platonic 
matter, as the groundwork of sensuous exis- 
tence and the explanation of imperfection and 
evil. In the ethical turn given to the meta- 


physical opposition, the strong bent of Plato's 
own mind may be recognized, and perhaps 
also the influence of Oriental ideas. Ari- 


stotle’s philosophy is essentially an attempt to 


overcome the Platonic dualism by a profound 
application of the notion of development, the 


Aristotelian mporn ody being defined as mere 
possibility. But, as a matter of fact, says 
Zeller, ‘ matter acquires in Aristotle a mean- 
ing which goes far beyond the concept of 
simple possibility, From it arise vatural 
necessity (dvdyxn) and accident (abroparoy and 
rdxn), Which limit and encroach upon the 
power which nature and man have of realizing 


their aims. It is due to the resistance of 
matter to form that nature can only rise 
by degrees from lower forms to higher; and 
it is only from matter that Aristotle can ex- 
plain that the lowest special concepts diverge 
into a number of individuals. 
that matter thus becomes a second principle 
besides form, eudowed with a 
own’ (Outlines of Greek Philos., § 56). 


It is obvious 
wer of its 


In Neo-Platonism, the notion of emanation 


is employed to bridge over the gulf between 
matter and the supra-essential Deity, while 
in Christian thought the knot is cut by 
making God the Creator of the material 
world. The influence of the Platonic dualism 
on the Christian consciousness may be traced 
practically in the tendency to asceticism, and, 
generally, in what has been termed ‘other- 
worldliness. Typical thinkers of the Renas- 


cence period, on the other hand, like Paracelsus 
and Bruno, in their revolt against mediaeval 
thought, proclaimed the unity of spirit and 
matter in all that exists, and thus preluded to 
the doctrine of Leibnitz or more modern scien- 
tific monism, Meanwhile, the advance of 
science, by clarifying the conception of matter, 
emphasized the contrast between the inner 
world of consciousness and the outer world of 
extended mechanically moving things. Modern 
philosophy opened accordingly, in Descartes, 
with a reassertion in its extremest form of 
a dualism between the res cogitans and the res 
extensa, which thus became a problem for his 
successors, Spinoza reached a speculative 
monism by reducing both thought and exten- 
sion to attributes or aspects of the unica 
substantia, while Leibnitz,emphasizingactivity 
as the essence of substance, conceived the uni- 
verse as a harmonious system of spiritual or 
quasi-spiritual forces. But this monistic 
idealism was abandoned by the Wolffians, and 
their dualism reap in the various unre- 
conciled oppositions of the Kantian philosophy 
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—between understanding and sense, pheno- 
mena and noumena, practical reason and 
desire. The chief post-Kantian systems are 
attempts to reach a doctrine of speculative 
monism which shall transcend and embrace the 
dualistic elements of the Kantian philosophy. 

If the relation between mind and body be 
treated as a special question, to be solved 
without prejudice to the ultimate metaphy- 
sical issue, the term dualism may be used in a 
more specific sense—as opposed alike to sub- 
jective idealism, materialism, and so-called 
monism (the double aspect theory)—to denote 
a theory which represents the relation between 
the material world (acting through the body) 
and the mind as one of causal interaction 
between real things. The further question 
then remains whether these interacting and 
relatively independent substances can be har- 
moniously included in a single system or life. 
Cf. Cause THEORY, and Monism. 

The term dualism appears to have been 
first used by Thomas Hyde in his De Religione 
veterum Persarum (1700). It was used by 
him in a religious reference, and Bayle in his 
article on Zoroaster gave currency to it in 
the same sense. Wolff was the first to use it 
as applied to the opposition of mind and 
matter. Wolff frequently divides philosophers 
into dogmatists and sceptics, the former 
being subdivided into monists and dualists, 
the monists being again divisible into idealists 
and materialists, and the idealists, finally, into 
egoists and pluralists. Hamilton uses the 
term much in the Wolffian sense with special 
reference to the theory of perception. Natural 
dualism, or NaruraL REALISM (q.v.),isthename 
he gives tothe doctrine of Reid and the Scottish 
school, which asserts ‘an immediate know- 
ledge by mind of an object different from any 
modification of its own.’ ‘The Ego and the 
Non-Ego are thus given in an original 
synthesis, as conjoined in the unity of know- 
ledge, and in an original antithesis, as opposed 
in the contrariety of existence. In other 
words, we are conscious of them in an indi- 
visible act of knowledge together and at 
once, but we are conscious of them as, in 
themselves, different and exclusive of each 
other’ (Lects. on Met., i. 292). The term 
Hypothetical Dualist is applied by Hamilton to 
‘the great majority of modern philosophers,’ 
pape while eae rng eye er of 
an independent exte world, they deny ‘an 
onak and intuitive knowledge’ of it. between the church and the world, the re- 

i : gee Puiwosorny, and Mera- |ligious and the civil life, so characteristic in 
PHYSICS. (a.s.P.P.) |the centuries lying between the complete 
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Dualism (in theology). Dualism has ap- 
peared sporadically in theological inquiries, 
and can hardly be said to be a determining 
standpoint constantly, as has so often been 
the case in philosophy; it is a consequence, 
not a presupposition. Its’ appearances may 
be classified under four heads: (1) The theo- 
logical, strictly so called. Here dualism leads 
to the dogma of two deities—a good and an 
evil, as in the old Persian religion, This 
point of view usually crystallizes when the 
oppositions, obviously present in the world, 
assume the guise of enigmas, and when, as 
a result, unreason must be forced to bear its 

in furnishing a hypothesis. Christian 
theology, taken as a whole, has been com- 
paratively free from such lapses : whether it 
has won its freedom logically is another affair, 
It has been forced to deal with the problem 
of evil in its most acute form, that is to say, 
after the evil in the world—which so pressed 
on the old Celtic religion—and moral evil— 
which affected the old Persian religion—had 
both been fully set forth. Its dualism has 
been permissive: the devil being creature 
of God, and not an independent power. (2) 
Anthropological. In its conception of man, 
theology is thoroughly dualistic. Body is 
sharply distinguished from soul; and the 
latter is conceived to be destined to existence 
in some sort of independence of the former, 
that is, the two possess separate reality. 
The doctrine of trichotomy—according to 
which man is divided into body, soul, and spirit 
—does not affect this fundamental dualism; 
for, on this plan, soul really becomes identical 
with vitality, a characteristic shared by man 
with the animals, and spirit takes the place 
of soul on the ordinary division of dichotomy. 
(3) Soteriological. Here, too, theology is 
fundamentally dualistic. It posits a God 
separate from the universe, and especially 
from man—a God who has certain self-con- 
scious purposes in regard to salvation, which 
he is working out on the human race, It 
may be said that it is difficult to see how the 
anthropological and soteriological points of 
view can be reconciled with the results of 
modern inquiry, especially as these are sys- 
tematized prevailing types of monistic 
philosophy. (4) (a) Social (with regard to the 
constitution of society as a whole). This 
dualism is purely historical, and finds its 
most eminent illustration in the dualism 


DULLNESS — DURATION 


formation of the organization of the Latin 
Church and the Reformation. (b) Social 
(with regard to the individual man). Here 
we come once more upon a question that still 
retains vitality. The dualism between faith 
and knowledge marks this division. It is 
closely connected with the principle of 
authority. See FAITH. (B.M.W.) 

Dullness [ME. dull]: Ger. Dummheit, 

Stumpfsinnigheit ; Fr. stupidité, lenteur; Ital. 

Lowered or sluggish activity. 

ess in a sense o appears as a 
relative insensibility, in that a Poli, stimulus 
makes a much slighter impression than would 
normally be the case; or the impression may 
be ill-defined and vague, or develop slowly, 
such defect in extreme degrees amounting to 
ÅNAESTHESIA (q.v.). In regard to mental 
operations, dullness refers particularly to slow- 
ness, though also to limited scope of mental 
powers. Persons who come entirely within 
the normal range of variation of mental ability 
might be called dull; if still more deficient, 
they might be termed weak-minded. Dull- 
ness may also refer to special forms of mental 
deficiency, as dullness of the emotions, or of 
the moral sensibilities. (J.J-) 

Dumbness: see Dear-murism, and 
Srrxon (defects of). 

Dumbness (psychic or mental) [AS. dumb]: 
Ger. psychische Stummheit; Fr. mutisme psy- 
chique; Ital. mutismo psichico. Inability to 
frame one’s meaning in the customary words ; 
an aphasic defect. 

‘A distinction is legitimate between psychic 
and cortical dumbness, corresponding to the 
current distinction on the sensory side. Just 
as there is a distinction between being unable 
to hear words (cortical deafness) and being 
unable to understand the meaning of words 
we hear woe deafness), so there is a dis- 
tinction, shown pathologically, hetween being 
unable to speak words and being unable to 
express our meaning in words’ (modified from 
the writer’s Ment. Devel. in the Child 
and the Race, 1st ed., 437; the term was 
first suggested in the Philos. Rev., ii., 1893, 
389). Cf. Buinpwess (psychic), and DEAF- 
ness (psychic), 
paraphasia or of ‘inco-ordinate amnesia’ 
(Bastian), the ground of the defect being, in 
contrast with other cases, in the higher motor 
or expressive functions. Séglas culls a special 
ease of it ‘mutisme hystérique’ (Les Troubles 
du age, 97 £). It illustrates the general 
motor defect bak Pe Paralysis under 
LOCALIZATION (cerebral) (q. v.). (3-x.B.) 


(Glossary, ðúóvapıs), and POWER. 
Duns 


durare, to continue}: 
durée minimale; Ital.dwrata minima. The least 
time in which a given mental event may occur 
with normal distinctness; thatis,without fusion, 
or confusion, with earlier or later events. 


It is a narrower case of 


Dunamis [Gr.]: see GREEK TERMINOLOGY 


Scotus, Joannes. (cir. 1265- 
1308.) A scholastic theologian and philo- 
sopher, surnamed the ‘Subtle Doctor? The 
English, Irish, and Scots, all claim him as 


countryman. Said to be of gentle rank, and 
to have studied at Oxford, Became a Fran- 
ciscan friar, and in 1301 professor of theology 
at Oxford. 
taught theology with great success. A realist 
in philosophy, he opposed Thomas Aquinas, 
and founded the school of Scotists who for 
centuries opposed the Thomists. 


Moved to Paris in 1304, and 


Duration: see TIME, and TIME SENSE. 
Duration, Least (experiments on) [Lat. 
er. kleinste Dauer ; Fr. 


For example, the duration of a series of 
sounds at the maximum rapidity at which 
they are clearly distinguished from one an- 
other, divided by the number of intervals 
between the successive sounds, gives the 
‘duration’ of one. It is necessary that the 
term duration, with this meaning, should be 
qualified by the word ‘least’ (or ‘lower 
limit of’), seeing that the determination of 
duration in other connections (in reaction-time 
and time-sense experiments) concerns the 
‘normal’ or the ‘maximum’ time taken up, 
and not the ‘ least’ time. (J.M.B.) 

Experiments on duration have been made 
upon certain mental processes (cf. Külpe, Out- 
lines of Psychol, 30, 238, 382 ff.; Wundt, 
Outlines of Psychol., 143). The duration 
of a sensation varies with the conditions of 
stimulation. Pressures of moderate intensity 
appear to last about 3, to phy sec., deep tones 
last about J sec., mid-region tones zy to yo 
sec., high tones y}y to yhy sec.; visual sensa- 
tions (direct vision, without after-image) last 
from yy sec. upwards. The duration of the 
idea in the ‘train of ideas’ has been esti- 
mated at about $ sec, See Time Suns, and 
Reaction Time. 

Literature: Hnimnovrz, Physiol. Optik 
(and ed.), 480 ff.; Manse, Philos. Stud., ix. 
384; Henny, Compt. Rend. (1896), cxxiii. 
604; v. Kries, Zeitsch. f. Psychol, xii. 
81; Kouwnxxt, Pfiiger’s Arch., ix. 197, XV. 
27; Exwer, Wien. Akad. Ber. (1868); 
Pfliiger’s Arch., xiii. 234; URBANTSCHITSCH, 


Pfltiger’s Arch, xxv. 323; Srompr, Ton- 
polling Sass on; AYER, Amer. J. of 
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Sei. and Arts (Oct. 1874, Apr. 1875); R. 
Scuuzzr, Philos. Stud., xiv. 471; ABRAHAM 
and Brtnx, Zeitsch. f. Psychol., xviii. 177; 
Scouwanep, Diss. (Marburg, 1890), 37; SERGI, 
Zeitsch. f. Psychol., iii. 175; v. Wrrricu, 
Piliiger’s Arch., ii. 329; TRaursc oLDT, Philcs. 
Stud., i. 213; KRAEPELIN, Tagebl. d. Natur- 
forscherversammlung z. Strassburg (1885); 
GALTON, Brain (1879), 149; MÜNSTERBERG, 
Beiträge, i. (E.B.T.) 

Duty [OF. deuté, from Lat, debere, to 
owe]: Ger. Pflicht; Fr. devoir; Ital. dovere. 
Literally, a debt; what is required of a man 
by the moral law; or, more strictly, the re- 
lation of the moral law to a moral person, 
whose will can be swayed by other motives 
than the consciousness of the law. 

The conception of duty, in the form which 
it takes in modern ethical thought, has been 
formed by a variety of causes: chiefly (1) the 
analysis of moral conceptions—including that 
of rò déov, what is necessary or required—by 
Plato and Aristotle; (2) the influence of the 
Stoic writers, by whom rd xaOjxoy, the fitting, 

„was held to be determined by reason, apart 
from the emotional nature of man; (3) the 
Jewish and Christian conceptions of the 
moral law as declared and enforced by God. 
Under these influences, and that of the Roman 
jurists, who were themselves under the in- 
fluence of the Stoic philosophy, morality came 
to be expounded as a system of laws, obedience 
to which constituted the ‘duty’ of a moral 
agent, 

Even when this juridical aspect is less 
Prominent in the conception of morality 
generally, it always belongs to the conception 
of duty. In this way, however, the range o: 
the conception is often narrowed. Bentham 
and the Utilitarian school regard duty as 
applying, not to everything which is in ac- 
cordance with their ethical standard, but only 
to that portion of right conduct which is 
protected by an adequate sanction—- political, 
social, or religious (to which J, S. Mill would 
aaa peramal or ‘conscientious ’). The presence 
of the sense of duty, or feeling of obligation, 
in the individual consciousness is explaine 
as due to the of these sauctions 
demanding obedience, and their conflict with 
anti-ethical tendencies: so that with the 


moralization of human nature the feeling of 


duty or obligation may be expected to dis- 
x or (cf. H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, chap. 
vii). 


duty as the fundamental conception of morale. 
With Kant it is the moral law or dictum of 
practical reason, in its bearing on a will which 
is subject to other than moral or rational 
motives, ( (W.2.8.) 

Duty (in law): Ger. Verpflichtung, Ver- 
bindlichkett; Fr. Prat lags devoir; Ital. 
dovere. That active or passive furtherance of 
the rights of others which is enforced by law. 
See Holland on Jurisprudence, chap. vii. 74. 
Legal duty is correlative to legal right. To 
enforce a duty is to vindi¢ate a right, whether 
it be a duty owed to the state as a whole, or 
to particular individuals, A duty of the latter 
class is a duty in personam. A duty owed to 
all our fellow-citizens, or to a large class of 
them, is a duty in rem, or an impersonal one, 
See Pollock’s First Book of Jurisprudence, 


chap. iv. 81. 

Literature: Wourr, Instit. of the Law 

of Nature and of Nations, i. chaps. iv, v. 
(8.5.B.) 

Dwarf [ME.]: Ger. Zwerg; Fr. nain; 
Ital. nano. A person of complete physical 
development, but of unusually small dimen- 
sions. 

While such persons are sometimes well 
formed, there is usually a greater or less 
amount of either a lack of proportionality of 
the several parts of the body, or a decided 
malformation, In certain forms of idiocy, 
particularly cretinism, a stunted, dwarfish 
growth is frequent. It is frequently a 

i of degeneration. In common with 
giants, dwarfs have figured considerably in 
legendary lore, and are often the subject of 
much attention among primitive peoples; 


f| while the custom of retaining dwarfs at court 


to furnish amusement appears from Roman to 
modern English times, Anthropometrically 
and biologically, such cases are as interesting 
as extreme variation in height. See FREAK, 
and Sport. 

Literature: art. Dwarf in Encyo. Brit, 
goth ed.); De Quaresraces, The Pygmies 
Eng. trans., 1895). (3.3.) 

Dyad: see Mowab, and cf. 


d | under SCHOOLS or GREECE. 


: see Foroz, POWER, DYNAMICS, 


funds—with rates of supply, demand, or in- 


On the other hand, Kant and the moralists | come, instead of qnautities pure and simple. 


of the Intuitional school commonly regard|(2) Popular, but iess correct : 


that part of 
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the science which deals with changes in the 
state of society, and therefore with shifting 
data instead of permanent ones. 

Patten, who has written much on this 
subject, uses the second distinction. The 
practical evil attending its use is, that it im- 
plies that problems regarding rates of income 
are not dynamic, and can be solved by methods 
analogous to those of statical mechanics. Al- 
most every economist except Newcomb has, 
at one time or another, been influenced by 
this fallacy, Even Marshall, who discusses 
clearly the limitations of statical analysis, 
often fails to abide by those limitations in 

i (A-T.H.) 
(Relation, &c.): see RELATION, 
and SYNTRESIS. 

Dynamic Theory (of matter): see MATTER. 

Gr. ini 


of motion of bodies, as produced by the action 
of forces. Now proposed to be extended so 
as to include both branches of theoretical 
Mazcuantes (q. v.). (8.N.) 

Gr.dvvapis,force, + yéveots, 
production]: Ger. is, ù 
risches Grundgesetz (K.G.); Fr. dynamogénie 
(dynamogénique); Ital. dinamogenesi. The 
principle according to which changes in the 
conditions of sensory stimulation of the nervous 
system always show themselves in correspond- 
ing a in muscular tension or move- 
ment, 

The term ‘dynamogeny’ is used for the 
fact (cf. James, Prine. of Psychol, ii. 379) 
covered by the principle of dynamogenesis. 
The adjective DynamocEnic (q.v.) was earlier 
applied _— Sensation et Mouvement) to 

ht differences of stimulation, considered as 
producing increased motor effects. The facts 
have been generalized as in the definition 
above, dynamogeuesis being a sensori-motor 
principle of genetic value. The present 
writer (Feeling and Will, 281; as also Ladd, 
Psychol., Desorip. and Ewplan, 229 
uses the phrase ‘mental dynamogenesis 
to express the psychologically equivalent 
principle, that every change in sensory con- 
sciousness tends to be followed by change in 
motor consciousness. 

Stumpf holds, on the contrary, that the 
generalization is not justified, since a threshold 
of stimulation must be recognized, below which 
sensory changes are ineffectual. Yet the finer 
work in suggestion, and in the ing of 


hold is entirely relative. Moreover, the 
theory of threshold takes no account of dis- 
positions, coutrast effects, &c., which do not 
come clearly into consciousness, but which 
represent so-called subliminal stimulations. 
The conception of the brain in analogy with 
a storage battery for potential energy is 
possibly less reasonable than that which 
treats the entire nervous system in analogy 
with a highly charged electric system, in 
which all changes are equalized throughout 
all the parts. 

Literature: Brown-Siéquarp, Physiol. and 
Pathol. of the Central Nerv. Syst. (1860), 
and Princ. Actions des Centres nerveux 
(1879); Srumer, Ueber den Begriff der 
Gemiithsbewegung, Zeitsch. f. Psychol. xxi; 
also special citations given in the works referred 
to above, especially in James, Princ. of Psy- 


.|chol., ii. chap. xxii, and titles under Dynamo- 


(3.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Dynamogenic., Any stimulus or influence 
which increases the available muscular power 
is termed dynamogenic. Thus if, while 
under the stimulus of music, one can exert 
a stronger pressure upon the dynamometer 
than normally, such influences would be 
termed dynamogenic. The term is also used 
in a more general sense in regard to the 
tendency of a stimulus to call out a motor 
response. See DyNAMOGENESIS. 

Literature: Baupwix, Ment. Devel. in the 
Child and the Race (1895), 165f.; Trp- 
LETT, Dynamogenetic Factors in Pacemaking 
and Competition, Amer. J. of Psychol., ix. 
501 ff. (J.3.) 

Care should be taken to distinguish this 
form from the passive form dynamogenetic, 
which characterizes the motor change or re- 
sult of the dynamogenic process, See GENESIS 
AND GENETIO. (J.M.B.) 

Dynamometer and Dynamograph : see 
LABORATORY AND Apparatus, II, A. 
Dyne: see Uni (of physical "tora 
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Dyophysites (Gr. dvo, two, + dics, nature |: 
Ger. Dyophysiten; Fr. Dyophysites; Ita 
Diofisiti. The name applied to that party in 
ancient Christological controversy who held 
that the God-man had two natures. 

The problem, ‘How can the complete God 
and the complete man be united in one being?’ 
naturally produced many conflicting solutions. 
The dyophysitic answer was as follows :—The 
godhead of the Logos in Christ must be dis- 
tinguished from the mortal body. The former is 
uncreate, the latter created. Birth, temptution, 


motor effects, seems to show that the thres-| suffering, death, belong to the human nature, 
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not to the divine. Mary was not the ‘mother 
of God,’ but bore the humanity of Christ. 
Nevertheless, there was one Person only; for 
the Logos, without transformation of self, 
took up into its substance the humanity, and 
this by an act of grace. 

Literature: writings of PAUL of Samosata, 
Droporvs of Tarsus, THEODORE of Mopsu- 
estia, Nestorius of Constantinople, CYRIL of 
Alexandria; HEFELE, Conciliengesch. See 
APOLLINARIANISM, Monopuysrrss, and Nzs-| ( 
TORIANS, (B.M.W.) 

Dyotheletism [Gr. 3v0, two, + éeAnrds, 
voluntary]: Ger. Dyotheletismus, 'Zweiwillen- 
lehre ; Fr. dyothélisme; Ital. diotelismo The 
name given to one of the conclusions deduced 
from the doctrine that Christ had two 
natures. 

Martin I and the Lateran Synod (449 A.D.) 
lay special stress on the necessity for attri- 
buting two wills to the two natures. He who 
denies the two wills—who is a Monothelite— 
denies the reality of the Incarnation, The 
problem is fundamental to the widely different 


development of Christological speculation in 
the West as contrasted with the East. 
Literature: Dorner, Hist. of the Devel. 


of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ (Eng. 
trans.), Div. IL i. 164 f.;-Hannacx, Hist. 
of ag a Eng. trans.), iv. 255 f. (B.M.w.) 


dus, hard, bad}: Ger. Dys-; 
Fr. ae koe dis-. The use of this prefix indi- 
cates an imperfect, defective, or difficult form 
of the activity to which it applies. It is used 
Gyi in a most general sense to imply any ud 
forms of imperfect action; and (2 
a specialized sense to denote a perve: 
difficult form of action as opposed to absence 
of capability (prefix a-, ab-), or to unusual pre- 
sence (prefix Ayper-). If distinguished from 
the prefix para-, it refers to difficulty of action, 
while para- refers to a perverted or false 
action. Examples: Dysphasia denotes either 
a general defect of speech of any kind, or 
difficulty in speaking. Dysboulia is an im- 
pairment of will action. Dysarthria is a 
defective articulation; Dyspepsia; ET” 
digestion, &o. 


E 


E — ECCENTRIC PROJECTION 


E: (1) In logic, the symbol of the universal 
tive judgment—no men are monkeys. 

2) In experimental psychology, the symbo! 
of excitation or stimulus; a varying quantity, 
as ounces of pressure, units of sound, light, &c. 

(3) E-values (Ger. Z-Werthe). One of the 
most important of the special symbols of 
Avenarius’ EMPIRIO-CRITICISM (q. v.). Cf. also 
INTROJECTION, 


of an individual or a corporation. 

Earnings is a narrower term than in- 
come, which includes property acquired by 
any method whatsoever. Thus taxes form 
part of the public income, but not of the 
public earnings; the latter being confined to 
receipts from mails, water-works, and other 
forms of economic activity on the part of the 
Oe ie wien: bear 

Johann August, (17 

1809.) German philosopher, born at Balia 
stadt, Prussia, and died at Halle. He was 
educated in theology at Halle, and in 1778 
became professor of philosophy there. In 
theology he bi ne pes 

Ebionites [Heb. pl. ’ebjonim, the poor]: 
Ger. Ebioniten; Fr. Brioniter: Ital, pine h 
Although unsolved or partially solved pro- 
blems still surround name, one may say 
that it has been used in three distinct senses: 
(1) It was applied at first to all Christians, 
on account of their poverty; (2) it was used 
of the Jewish Christians exclusively, as by 
Origen; (3) by the time of Epiphanius and 
Jerome it designated a distinct sect amon 
the Jewish Christians—one contrasted with 
the Nazarenes. The Ebionites, in all prob- 


ability, had their rise in the Pharisaic 
influences naturally incident to Palestinian 
Christianity This can be gathered from the 
doctrines in which they always agreed. They 
were Christians because they accepted Jesus 
as Messiah. But they were Jews, because 
they (1) denied Jesus’ divinity, (2) enforced 
the obligation of the law, (3) rejected and 
anathematized St. Paul. Latterly, however, 


;| these Jewish elements were transformed by 


doctrines derived from the Essrnxs (q. v.), as 
is proved by the Book of Elchaisai; while 
later still (by the beginning of the grd 
century) important Gnostic (q.v.) factors 
became prevalent. These are to be seen in 
Alcibiades of Apamea (219 A. D.). 

Literature: GIEsELER, in Arch. f. Kir- 
chengesch,, iv. 279 f.; SonLemany, Clement, 
449 f. (for the primary sources); Rison, in 
Nieder’s Zeitsch., iv. 573 f. ; Baur, De Ebion. 
orig. et doctrina; HILGENFELD, Nov. Test. 
extra Canonem receptum, faso. iii. 153 f; 
LIGHTFOOT, Ep. to the Galatians, 306 f., and 
Ep. of Ignatius, i. 319 f.; Srantoy, The 
Jewish Messinh, 166 f.; CampBeLL, Critical 
Studies in St. Luke, 169 f. (R.M.w.) 

Eccentric Projection: Ger. excentrische 
Projection; Fr. extériorisation des sensations 
(t.M.); Ital. projezione (o localizzazione) eo- 
centrica (delle sensazioni)—(z.m.). The fact 
that when a stimulus works not upon the 
nerve-ending, but upon the nerve-tract, the 
corre ponding sensation is regularly referred 
to the peripheral ending of the nerve. Cf. 
PROJECTION, and PROJECTION (nervous). (Ta.2.) 

Eccentric projection, which is a phenomenon 
of nervous agea should be pay bona 
tinguished projection as misu or 
localization in space. Cf. Ladd, Physiol. 
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Psychol., 385 fand James, Prine, of Psychol., | Ger. E. 


ii.31 ff. (with numerous references). See Höfler, 
Psychol., 343 f., for the restriction as in the 
definition. (J.M.B.) 

Eccentricity [Gr. é«-+xévrpov, the centre]: 
Ger. Eecentricitét ; Fr. excentricité ; Ital. eccen- 
tricita, bizzarria, An oddity or peculiarity 
of behaviour or manner. 

Insane persons are frequently eccentric, but 
eccentricity alone is by no means a conclusive 
symptom of insanity. It is obvious that 
what is unusual in one age or in one group of 
surroundings may be quite usual in another, 
and that unusual or eccentric behaviour may 
be expressive of very different motives and 
influences in different cases. As a rule the 
eccentric is indifferent to the world’s blame 
or criticism, and pursues his own methods 
with little reference to the sanctions of society. 
The term is thus popular rather than scientific, 
and frequently occurs in discussions of the 
borderland that separates sanity from in- 
sanity (Maudsley, Mental Pathol., 297-8). In 
the discussion of the possible relations be- 
tween genius and insanity, the question of 
morbid eccentricity is again prominent (see 
art. Eccentricity in Tuke’s Dict. of Psychol. 


Med.; see also Moreau de Tours, Les 
Eccentriques, 1894). 3.3.) 
Ecclesia: see 


H. 

Echolalia (also Echophasia) [Gr. 7x4, 
echo, + Aad, prattle]: Ger. Echosprache, or 
Echolalie; Fr. écholatie; Ital. ecolalia, lalo- 
mimesi. The thoughtless and somewhat auto- 
matic repetition by the subject of the words 
and tones addressed to him. 

It occurs as a symptom in degenerative ner- 
vous disorders (imbecility, dementia, Quinon’s 
disease) and also in disturbances of speech 
(see Buteman, Aphasia). The word is due 
to Romberg, 1853. Gilles de la Tourette 
(Arch. de Neurol, 1885, 19) notes an allied 
symptom in the neryous mulady of Siberia, 
termed myriachit. (3.3.) 

Eckhart, Meister (Master). (cir. 1260- 
1327.) ‘ The greatest of the German mystics.’ 
Born in ‘Thuringia, he became vicar of the 
Dominican order at Erfurt, vicar-general in 
Bohemia, teacher at Paris, 1311-2, teacher of 
thcology at Strassburg, and in 1327 provincial 
in Cologne. A reformer of monasteries, an elo- 
qunt and scholarly preacher, a free spirit, he 
has been called ‘ the father of modern panthe- 
ism.’ A papal bull after his death d 
twenty-eight sentences in his sermons. 

claircissement: see ENLIGHTENMENT, 

Eclampsia [Gr. dx + Adumew, to shine] 


clampsie; Fr. éclampsie ; Ital. eclampsia. 
A form of CONVULSION (q.v.). (3.3) 

Eclecticism [Gr. è + d<yay, to gather]: 
Ger. Eklekticismus; Fr. éclectisme ; Ital. eclet- 
tismo. A system of philosophy which strives 
to incorporate the truth of all systems. The 
best known example is the Alexandrian Neo- 
Platonic school, usually known as the Eclectio 
school. See ALEXANDRIAN ScHooL. Among 
modern eclectics, Leibnitz and Cousin are 
best known. 

Since a more or less arbitrary choice is apt 
to be a mosaic rather than an organized philo- 
sophy, the method is rather in disfavour and 
the term often a reproach. (H.R.8.) 

Eclecticism (in theology). As in philo- 
sophy, so in theology, a name given to the ten: 
dency to borrow doctrines from different sources 
and the attempt to retain them side by side. 

The first outburst of eclecticism in theology 
occurs at Alexandria with Clement, Origen, 
and Synesius, who draw upon Pagan, classical, 
and Christian sources. Here, however, there 
are distinct traces of syncretism—that is, the 
fusion of elements which eclecticism, strictly 
so called, does not allow to modify one another. 
In modern times the term has been applied 
to theologians who attempt to mediate between 
the faith of the Church and the results of 
scientific, critical, or philosophical inquiry, 
without, however, possessing a fundamental 
or unitary m. Such are I. A. Dorner, 
Martensen, J. P. Lange, Chr. v. Hofmann, 
Lipsius, and others, Schleiermacher might 
be classed in the same group. Itis represented 
among British-American writers by such a 
thinker as A. B. Bruce. Indeed, this tendency 
may be ascribed to nearly all ‘liberal’ theo- 
logians belonging to the ‘ Evangelical’ churches 
of Great Britain and the United States. It is 
to be remembered, in this connection, that 
eclecticism has a wider legitimate field in 
theology than in philcsophy, and so cannot be 
applied fairly in a dercgatory sense exclusively. 
O. Pfleiderer’s classification of A. Ritschl as 
hardly be maintained. 

Literature: O. Pruzrzrer, Devel. of 
Theol., Bk. II, chap. iv; A. B. Bevor, Apo- 
logetics; I. A. DORNEB, Syst. d. christl. 
Glaubenslehre (Eng. trans.). (R.M.W.) 

Economic Freedom: Ger. Rechtszweck 
des Staats; Fr. liberté économique; Ital. libertà 
economica. The absence of any legu] restric- 
tions upon rights of property or coutract, 
except such as are necessary for preserv- 
ing similar rights of property or contract to 


an eclectic can 


:| different individuals. 
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The idea of economic freedom was the 
result of a protest against the ‘ mercantile 
m’ of international trade restraints on 

e one hand, and the system of internal police 
restrictions adopted by the Woblfahrtsstaat 
on the other. The idea expressed in the 
definition has been perhaps most fully de- 
veloped by W. v. Humboldt. 

e development of these ideas, both in 
theory and in practice, has been checked by 
the growth of democracy and the ideals of 
equality connected with it. As Lassalle so 
well showed, equal rights under unequal con- 
ditions mean assured inequality. Hence the 
pressure for factory acts, for laws governing 
the prices and profits of large corporations, 
for progressive taxation, and for extension of 
government activity. (A.T.H.) 

Economic Harmonies: Ger. Interessen- 
Harmonien; Fr. harmonies économiques; 
Ital. armonie economiche. A series of coinci- 
dences between the self-interest of individuals 
and the general interest of society in matters 
relating to wealth. 

The agreement between the results of 
egoism and altruism is perhaps no closer 
in economic life than in other departments 
of human activity; but it is, at any rate, more 
verifiable. As a natural consequence, the 
relations between self-interest and public 
interest have bcen more clearly recognized in 
this field than in any other; and there has 
been a tendency to assume the existence of 
such a harmony in all cases where it is not 
specifically disproved. The laissez-faire prin- 
ciple of the Puystocrars (q. v.), urging non- 
interference with industry, was the natural 
result of this assumption, which was after- 
wards carried to an extreme by Bastiat in 
France and Prince-Smith in Germany, 

Literature : T, Harmonies éco- 


Economic Law: Ger. Gesetz des mensch- 
lichen Verkehrs, i 

loi économique; Ital. economica. A 
universal proposition relating to wealth : e.g. 
law of diminishing return; law of supply and 
demand. 

The earliest students of political econom 
regarded their subject as an art, and often 
thought of economic laws as matters of human 
enactment, The economista of the early part 
of the present century went to the other ex- 
treme, Having discovered certain sequences 


y }of Europe. At present 


of cause and effect, they thought that these 
sequences applied to a wider range of places 
and times than was actually the case. In 
other words, they overlooked the conditional 
churacter of these laws. They are universal 
in the sense that they are not sulject to 
exceptions; but they are to be stated in 
narrowly defined terms rather thin in loose 
or broad ones. In the view now generally 
held, the conditions of their applicability are 
determined by natural selection. The struggle 
for existence between different groups creates 
economic types; and so far as an economic 
law involves an assumption as to human 
motives, its application may be limited by 
the extent of the conditions which create 
and perpetuate the type to which a certain 
motive belongs. 

Literature: Bacrnor, Postulates of Eng. 
Polit. Econ. (A.1.H.) 

Economic Mean: see Economic Motive, 

Economic Method: Ger. ökonomische 
Methode; Fr. méthode économique; Ital. 
metodo economico. The logical processes 
habitually employed by an investigator for 
the discovery or development of laws relating 
to wealth. These processes fall into two 
groups—deductive methods, which start from 
generalizations as to the conduct of individuals; 
and historical methods, which start from ob- 
servation of the conduct of masses. 

Down to the end of the last century the 
dominant methods were historical, though 
the French and Enylish economists both made 
much use of deduction when it suited their 
purpose. Ricardo’s work, on the other hand, 
was rigorously deductive, and so was that of 
Malthus. Deductive methods were carried 
to un almost absurd extreme by the ‘ortho- 
dox’ writers of the first half of the roth 
century. John Stuart Mill showed a health- 
ful reaction from this extreme; and Mill’s 
use of historical method was carried yet 
further by a group of German writers of the 
third quarter of the century (Knies, Roscher, 
Brentano, Schmoller, Cohn, &c.), who called 
themselves by the distinctive name ‘ Historical 
school.’ About 1870 a counter-reaction toward 
deductive methods made itself felt, headed 
by Menger in Austria, and by the Marne- 
MATICAL Economists (q. v.) of all countries 

the leading economists 
make use of both deductive and historical 
methods, being guided in their choice by the 
character of the problems under investigation. 

Literature; Knxxxs, Soope and Method of 
Polit. Econ, (a.t.n.) 
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Economic Motive: Ger. dkonomisches 
Motiv: Fr. motif économique; Ital. motivo 
economico. A motive connected with a line 
of conduct or feeling whose results are capable 
of quantitative analysis. 

No term in the whole range of philosophic 
discussion has been more loosely used. Under 
one set of conceptions of the term, an economic 
motive is equivalent to a hedonistic motive. 
Another conception is derived from the ab- 
straction of an ‘economic man,’ of which the 
English economists about the middle of the 
roth century made some use. ‘Political 
economy,’ says Mill, ‘is concerned with man 
solely as a being who desires to possess 
wealth, and who is capable of judging of the 
comparative efficacy of means to that end.’ 
A more precise and more useful meaning of 
the term can be developed on lines like this: 
social services, in their objective or imper- 
sonal aspect, tend to take the form of wealth. 
When they do this, they become capable of 
measurement. So far, therefore, as wealth 
forms the basis of motives, the balance of 
such motives can be compared with imper- 
sonally measurable causes or effects, or both. 
To motives whose balance can be studied in this 
way, we give the name ‘economic.’ (A.T-H.) 

Economic Science, or Economics, or 
Political Economy [Gr. rà olxovopixá, matters 
of the household] : Ger. Ocekonomie, National- 
Ockonomik; Fr. économie politique; Ital. 
economia politica. The science which deals 
with the phenomena of wealth. 

Economics, as conceived by the Greeks 
(e.g. Xenophon, Aristotle), dealt with the 
questions involved in the ordering of a house- 
hold, as distinct from politics, which dealt 
with the questions involved in the ordering 
of a state. In the middle ages the separate 
study of wealth fell into abeyance. Economic 
questions were handled only as part of a system 
of morals (Aquinas), or in connection with 
some disputed points of law—especially those 
involved in the taking of interest or usury. 

About the beginning of the 16th century 
we see attempts to develop an art of political 
economy, which should guide the statesman 
in his attempts to promote public wealth, in 
the same way that the art of domestic eco- 
nomy guides the householder in his attempts 
to promote private wealth, The first eco- 
nomists who took this view are known as 
Cameralists, because they dealt almost entirely 
with the conduct of the ia or goods 
belonging to the exchequer. It is bard} 
necessary to say that this conception, whic 


identified public wealth with government 
property, was a very narrow one. It was 
the outgrowth of a conception of the state 
which made the ruler staud in loco parent's 
towards his subjects. Though the phenomena 
of government property must always form an 
important field of economic investigation, 
they now constitute the domain of the special 
science of finance rather than of the more 
general science of economics. 

In the 17th century another school arose, 
generally known as the Mercantilists. This 
school remained dominant until after the 
middle of the 18th century, nor is its 
influence wholly lost at the present day. 
The most noted practical exponent of mer- 
cantile principles was the great French 
financier, Colbert; the best known writers 
who advocated them were perhaps Thomas 
Mun, William Petty, and, later, James 
Stuart. The name given to this school is 
derived from the conception, prominent in 
its writings and practice, that a nation makes 
money in the same manner as an individual 
merchant, by selling more than he buys—i. e. 
by exporting more than the nation imports. 
In the hands of all but its most able advocates, 
this mercantile system tended to become 
a miserly system—to lay too much stress on 
the hoarding of the precious metals, and too 
little on wise purchases of outside commodities. 

The reaction against the errors of the 
mercantile system led to the development of 
the French school of Physiocrats, who laid 
stress on natural resources as a measure of 
wealth. Quesnay (1694-1974) was the most 
original writer of this school, Turgot its most 
eminent statesman. The physiocrats laid 
stress on the agricultural produce of the 
community as the basis of its prosperity, and 
counted the value of the manufactures as 
limited by the surplus of food which the 
farmers had left over beyond their own wants, 
From the over-valuation of money and manu- 
factures, which was characteristic of the 
mercantilists, they passed to an under-valuation, 


essentially physiocratic; and its most serious 
errors, like the wage-fund theory, have re- 
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was identified with food supply alone. The 
great positive contribution of the English 
school to economic aga its tey of 
free competition; and in developing this theory, 
it may Po anid to have erie i the old 
art of political economy to the modern science 
of economics, Among the many notable 
names which it includes, we may, without 
unfairness, select those of Ricardo, Malthus, 
and John Stuart Mill in England, and Say 
in France. Still greater precision was given 
to the theory of competition by the mathe- 
matical economists, of whom Cournot and 
Jevons have been the most influential, and 
later, by the Austrian school, of whom Boehm- 
Bawerk is perhaps the ablest nent, 

The study of the workings of free compe- 
tition tended naturally (though not univer- 
fidi to produce an economic optimism, 
which regarded free trade, among nations and 
among individuals, as a panacea for all social 
ills. In matters of international trade a re- 
action against this view is represented by the 
protectionists (see Prorzction); in matters 
of individual trade, by the socialists, of whom 
Karl Marx is by far the most prominent (see 
Soorarism 

Both Individualism and Socialism, in their 
extreme forms, are essentially deductive in 
method, carrying certain assumed premises 
out to a logical conclusion. The opinion is 
gaining ground that more stress should be 
laid on the rest of the premises, and less on 
the subsequent logical process, if we are to 
make real progress in economic study. This 
is the avowed pir of the German historical 
school, founded by Knies and Roscher in the 
middle of the present century, and culmi- 
nating in Wagner and Cohn; it was less 
loudly preached, but quite as successfully 
practised, by most of the English and French 
successors of Mill, The danger which beset 
the earlier exponents of the German school 
was a tendency to eclecticism, which some- 
times went so far as to deprive their work of 
all claim to scientific character, The younger 
generation of writers, brought up under the 
influence of Darwin, are able to avoid this 
danger, while preserving the historical charac- 
ter of their investigations, 

One or two examples will illustrate this 
point. In the older generation, the orthodox 
economists were inclined to treat interest and 
rent as necessary consequences of the existence 
of capital and land as factors in production ; 
while their opponents, like Lassalle or George, 
seeing in history certain cases where interest 


or rent did not exist, argued that these things 
were the result of arbitrary enactment, and 
might be abolished. But the modern historica] 
economist is able to show in actual experi. 
ence why the present institutions of private 
capital and private landholding were adopted, 
and to deduce the consequences of these insti- 
tutions. He is not compelled to regard them as 
part of the order of nature, or adjust their re- 
sults to his conceptions of natural right. He 
admits their institutional character, but he does 
not admit that their enactment was arbitrary. 
On the contrary, he can prove that they were 
a result of a struggle for existence between 
different peoples; he can show why they 
were necessary at the time of their adoption, 
and can judge with a high degree of accuracy 
what changes must take place before they 
become unnecessary to retain. Again, look 
at the theory of population. Malthus deduced 
certain consequences from a tendency of popu- 
lation to increase faster than food supply, and 
argued for ‘ preventive checks.’ His opponents 
said that there was no such general pressure 
—only a local one—and that preventive 
checks were therefore unnecessary. The 
historical economist is able to show that this 
localization of the pressure of poverty is the 
result of the instituting of the family and 
inheritance, in themselves most powerful 
preventive checks; and that while Malthus 
may have been teclinically wrong in certain 
details, his opponents are practically wrong 
in far greater measure. 

As a result of these methods, the con- 
ception of the relation of economics to ethics 
has changed radically. They are no longer 
regarded as independent sciences. The ethics 
of a people is at once the basis and the conse- 
quence of its economic activity. The balance 
and play of economic motives is the result of 
the people's ethics; but the future develop- 
ment of that ethics depends largely, and 
sometimes almost exclusively, upon the 
economic results of the public morality. The 
attempt to study eitler of these sciences 
without reference to the other is practically 
a thing of the past. 

Literature: for a general bibliography see 
Rann, Bibliog. of Economics (1895). The 
great book on the subject is still Anam Smtr, 
Wealth of Nations (excellent edition, with 
notes by Thorold Rogers, Clarendon Press, 
Oxford; good abridgment by Ashley, in Mac- 
millan’s Economic Cassian) ; next to it stands 
J. 8. Mit, Principles of Political Economy. 
A brief bibliography of some of the more 
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modern writings will be found at the begin- 
ning of the successive chapters of HADLEY’S 
Economics (N. Y. and London, 1896); a fuller 
one in Anprews’ Institutes of Economics 
(Boston, 1889); a very complete and good 
one in Cossa’s Introduction to the Study of 
Political Economy (trans. by Dyer; London, 
1893). (A.T.H.) 

Economy (in aesthetics): Ger. Ockonomie- 
princip; Fr. principe d'économie; Ital. prin- 
cipio dell economia. The principle or law 
which asserts that the aesthetic value of any 
object, as a statue, or act, as dancing, de- 
pends upon the absence of all superfluous 
features or elements, and upon the presence 
of the essentials only. 

The brothers Weber (Mechanik d. mensch. 
Gehwerkzeuge, in Pogg. Ann., 1837) appear to 
have been the first to maintain, on the basis 
of experimental observations, that the physio- 
logically correct, that which involves no wasted 
energy, is synonymous with the aesthetically 
beautiful. Spencer (Hssays, Scientific, &o., ii., 
1892) has developed the principle of economy 
in a somewhat similar manner as applied to 
literarystyle and to physical grace. Avenarius, 
under the title Princip des kleinsten Kraft- 
masses (Philos. als Denken d. Welt, 1876), 
employs essentially the same conception as 
a basal philosophie doctrine. Fechner also 
accords the principle distinct importance ( Vor- 
schule d. Aesth., ii., 1876). It has been 
criticized by Bosanquet (Aesthetics, 1892) as 
essentially a restatement, with certain addi- 
tions of a physiological character, of Aristotle's 
doctrine of the appropriate relations of the 
ro to the whole in a work of art. On this 
ast point see Harmony; for the bearings of 
the physiological considerations see Rayrum. 
For applications of the principle of economy 
to painting and sculpture, see Hildebrand, 
Problem d. Form (1893). See also Ruskin, 
‘The Lamp of Sacrifice, in Seven Lamps of 
Architecture, te of, reper a 

Economy (logical principle o prin- 
ciple nrg m E. Mach that general 
concepts are merely an adaptation for the 
economy of mental process. That they have 
that effect was noticed by Locke. (C.8.P.) 

E : see Mysticism; and consult 
Eisler, Wérterb. d. philos. Begriff, Ekstase. 

Ecstasy (as a condition) (Gr. éoracts, 
displacement]: Ger. Ekstase; Fr. extase; Ital. 
estasi. A condition of the nervous system and 
mind characterized by immobility, suspension 
of normal sensoryand motor functions,and rapt 
concentration upon a limited group of ideas. 


It is particularly characteristic of various 
forms of religious absorption. ‘The symptoms 
are very much alike in all cases : after sustained 
concentration of the attention on the desire to 
attain an intimate communion with heavenly 
things, the self-absorption being aided perhaps 
by fixing the gaze intently upon some holy 
figure or upon the aspirant’s own navel, the 
soul is supposed to be detached from the objects 
of earth, and to enter into direct converse with 
heaven; the limbs are then motionless, flaccid, 
or fixed in the maintenance of some attitude 
which has been assumed; general sensilility is 
blunted or extinguished, the special senses are 
unsusceptible to the impressions which usually 
affect them, the breathing is slow and feeble, 
the pulse is scarcely percuptible, the eyes are 
perhaps bright and animated, and the counten- 
ance may wear such a look of rup'ure, the 
fushion of it be so changed, that it seems to be 
transfigured and to shine with a celestial 
radiance’ (Maudsley). Sensibility to external 
impressions is not always completely destroyed, 
but there seems an inability to break through 
the trance and respond to such impressious. 
At times there is nearly a complete forgetful- 
ness of what has occurred during the ecstatic 
state, but usually the ecstatic can give some 
account of his vision and experiences; such 
reports have been influential in the shaping 
of religious doctrines both among primitive 
men and in historical religions. 

The condition is closely related to HYPNOSIS 
(q.v-) and to CATALEPSY (a v.), and as a 
rule ecstasy is not closely differentiated from 
trance except by the presence of a religious 
or supernatural absorption not found in 
Tranoxr (q.v.). It is usually self-induced, 
and seems subject to contagion and the 
dominance of psychological motives. Ribot 
regards it as a typical form of extinction of 
the will. The insensibility to pain may be so 
diminished that severe tortures remain unfelt ; 
martyrs dying at the stake may have been 
spared the anguish of their fate by the insensi- 
bility produced by religious ecstasy. Condi- 
tions of violence or of automatic movements 
connected with religious excitement are also 
described as cases of ecstasy; such are the 
‘jumpers,’ ‘shakers,’ ‘dancers,’ ‘flagellants,’ 
&c. Cf. Conracion (mental), and also Hys- 
TERIA, EPILEPSY, STIGMA. 

Literature: MaupsreyY, Pathol. of Mind, 
70-3 and elsewhere; Hamsonp, Diseases of 
Nerv. Syst. (yth ed., 1881), 7175-86. For 
cases see art. Ecstasy in Tuke's Dict. of 
Psychol. Med., and Rrsot, Diseases of the Will 
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(Eng. trans., 1884), of Personality (1887), 
and Psychol. of Attention (1890); MANTE- 
Gazz, Estasi Umane (1887), and in French 


that the entire subject-matter of instruction 
should be so selected and taught as to con- 
duce to the ethical upbuilding of the pupil, 
translation. (3.3.) | both as an individual and as a member of the 
Ectoderm [Gr. éxrés, outside, + déppa, — various social, economic, and political groups 
Ger. dusseres Keimblatt; Fr. ectoderme; Ital.|to which he may belong. This idea lies at the 
ectoderma. The outer layer of ccelenterate | foundation of Ziller’s doctrine of CONCENTRA- 
animals. Also used to denote the outer of the | Tox (q. v.). See Currure Erocus. 
two primitive cell-layers of the embryo animal,| Literature: Ziruen, Allg. Päd, 160-79; 
sometimes termed epiblast. See BrastoperM, | Hursarr, Sci. of Educ. (trans. by Felkin), 
EmBRYO, and EPIBLAST, (C.11.M.—E.8.G.) | 135-42; McMurry, Gen. Meth., 14-105; DE 
Ectoplasm [Gr. éxrós, outside, + #Adopa, | Garmo, Herbart and the Herbartians; ARDIGO, 
substance]: Ger. Hktoplasma; Fr. ectoplasme; | Sci. dell’ educazione (1893). (0.De @.) 
Ttal. ecto, The outer layer of the proto-| Edwardeans (no foreign equivalents in 
plasm of certain animal and vegetable cells. use). The name given to a group of American 
Long recognized in certain unicellular or- | theologians who, starting from the distinctive 
ganisms, and termed ectosarc. The vbserva-|ideas of Jonathan Edwards, transformed the 
tion has been extended to the tissue cells of] traditional Calvinism in some of its leading 
higher animals and plants. doctrines. Other names, such as New 
Literature: C. Kurrrer, Ueber Differen-| England Theology, Berkshire Divinity, &c., 
zierung des Protoplasma an den Zellen thieri-| have been applied to the movement. 
scher Gewebe., Zeitsch. naturw. Ver. Schles.-| The ‘governmental’ theory of the atone- 
Holst. (1875); O. Hentwia, The Cell (trans.,| ment; choice as the characteristic embodiment 
1895). (C.L: .Mm.) | of the moral nature of the will; man’s ‘ability ’ 
Edelmann, Johann Christian. (1698-|or freedom, yet dependence on a sovereign 
1767.) A German pietist converted by Bud-|God; and a denial that original sin is ‘im- 
deus, who in later life became a believer in | puted,’ are among the leading doctrines, though 
Spinoza’s philosophy. He opposed the Wolffian | advocated, as was natural, in various ways by 
philosophy throughout his life. different members of the group. The whole 
Educability: see Epucarion, and Pras- | movement is of undeniable importance with 
reference to the evolution of philosophic] 
thought in the United States; an evolution 
which, in its early stages, was bound up with 
theological questions even more than that of 
Scottish thought. 
Literature: Joxaruan Epwanrps, Works, 
i. 481 f.; G. P. Fister, Discussions in Hist. 
aud Theol. (the Essay on the Philosophy of 
Jonathan Edwards); and Hist. of Christ. 
Doctrine, 394 f.; Epwarps A. Park, in Schaff- 
Herzog’s Religious Encyc., ii (the art. New 
England Theology, where the literature is 
fully given). (B.M.W.) 
Edwards, Jonathan. (1703-58.) An 
American minister and metaphysician, born 
at East Windsor, Conn., and died at Princeton, 
N.J. Graduated from Yale College, 1720. 
Received the Master's degree from Yale, 1723. 
He was a tutor at Yale, 1724-6. In 1727 
he became pastor of the church at Northamp- 
ton, Mass. In 1750 he was forced to give up 
his charge, after having attempted certain re- 
forms in the communion rervice. In 1751 be 
became missionary at Stockbridge among the 
Housatonic Indians, and pastor of the white 
It is a watchword of the Herbartians| church there. In 1757 he was elected President 
(erziehender Unterricht), By it they mean | of Princeton College, N.J., but died soon after. 
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TICITY, 

Education [Lat. educatio, from educare, to 
rear, nourish }: er. Erziehung; Fr. éducation ; 
Ital. educazione. The science and art of 
human development; the training of the mind 
and body through instruction and exercise. 
See Instruction, TRAINING, DISCIPLINE, 
and CULTURE. (C.De G.) 

The capacity to profit by experience in such 
& way as to accommodate to conditions which 
recur has been called educability in psycho- 
logy and biology. The burnt child which 
dreads the fire is a more familiar case than 
the bird which, once misled by a bright- 
coloured distasteful insect, thereafter avoids 
insects of the same marking. The method 
in most of the instances is by trial and error, 
or EXPERIMENTATION (q. v.). 

Literature : Lioyp Moroan, Habit and 
Instinct; Lankester, Nature (April 28, 
1900). (J.M.B.) 
other equivalents are not in use. Such instruc- 


tion, both as to matter and method, as directly 
promotes the development of moral charucter. 


EFFECT — 


Effect: see CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

Effectual Calling: Ger. wirksame Beruf- 
ung; Fr. grâce (or vocation) suffisante; Ital. 
grazia sufficiente. Inthe language of Evange- 
lical theology, ‘calling’ is the first indication 
of ‘conversion.’ God’s grace working through 
the Word (usually as preached) effects the 
‘call.’ In the Calvinistic theology, there is 
an ‘external’ call, which is extended to all 
equally; and an ‘internal’ call, which is ad- 
dressed to the elect. The latter is known 
technically as effectual calling. 

Literature: Westminster Shorter Catechism, 
3t. See CALVINISM, and GRACE. (8.M.W.) 

Effeminacy [Lat. ex + femina, a woman]: 
Ger. Feminismus, weibisches Wesen (no exact 
equivalent); Fr. féminisme; Ital. effeminatezza. 
The presence of feminine characteristics of 
mind and character in the male. Effeminacy 
is mainly used in reference to the more 
delicate and conventional attributes of woman, 
while the term feminism refers to the ap- 
pearance in the male of distinct physical and 
mental approximations to the female type. 
If excessive, this condition may be termed 
sexual inversion, and the subject so afflicted 
an invert. See SEXUAL CHARACTERS. 

Literature: H. Erus, Sexual Inversion 
and references there given; H. Mxrex, in 
Nouv. Iconographie de la Salpêtrière, and 
Rev. d’'Anthropol: (1895-6). (3.3.) 

Efferent [Lat. ex + ferre, to bear]: Ger. 
centrifugal; Fr. efférent; Ital. efferente. The 
term applied to those nerves (also termed 
centrifugal) which carry impulses outward 
from the central nervous system; also to the 
impulses so transmitted. Suggested by W. B. 
Carpenter (1842), Human Physiol. (1st ed.), 
83. It is opposed to ArrERENT, or CENTRI- 
PETAL (see those terms). (0...) 

Efficacy; sce GRACE. 

Efficiency and Efficient Cause: see 
CAUSE AND EFFECT, 

Efficiency (economic) [Lat. efficiens]: 
Ger. Produktivität; Fr. uctivité; Ital. 
produttività. Power of producing wealth; 
especially power of rendering a surplus of 
product above cost. 

The Continental economists, expecially the 
Germans, have given precision to this idea of 
economic efficiency by discussing the dif- 
ference between ‘productivity '—an excess of 
product over the waste involved in pro- 
duction—and ‘rentability'—an excess of 
earnings to the owner above the expenses 
involved in the ownership of a piece of 
property. (AT.H.) 


EFFORT 


Efficient Series: see MOVEMENT. 

Effiuvium: see PERCEPTION. 

Effort, Bodily (consciousness of): Ger. 
Spannungsempfindung, Kraftempfindung ; Fr. 
sentiment de l'effort moteur; Ital. sensazione 
(or sentimento) di sforzo or di tensione. The ex- 
perience which accompanies bodily movement, 
so far as it involves the overcoming or the 
attempt to overcome resistance. (G.F.S., J.M.B.) 

It is a disputed point whether sense of 
motor effort is peripheral in its origin (Kxn- 
AESTHETIC, q.V.), or a concomitant of the out- 
going current (a sensation of INNERVATION, 
q- Y). 

Literature: Barn (Senses and Intellect, 4th 
ed., 79-80) represents the first view in its 
purest form. Wuxnpr held (Physiol. Psychol., 
Ist and 2nd eds.)that sensational consciousness 
of effort iscorrelated with the outgoing current; 
but, in his later works, he does not regard 
this sensational consciousness as an ultimate 
and undeniable fact. Its quality, he now 
thinks, is ultimately determined by prior ex- 
periences due to peripheral stimulation ; cf. 
note by TrronenrrR, Mind, N.S. ii. (1893) 
143, on Innervationsempfindung in Wundt's 
Psychology. The outgoing current view is 
also supported by Macu, Die Bewegungs- 
empfindungen, and by Warrer, The Sense 
of Effort, an objective Study, Brain, liv and 
lv. (1891) 179 ff. (cf. adverse criticisms by 
G. E. Mixizr in Zeitsch. f. Psychol, iv. 
122 ff, and by Barpwiy in Amer. J. of 
Psychol. v. (1892) 273; for a statement of the 
opposite view, see James, The Sense of Effort, 
and Prine. of Psychol., ii. 189 ff., 480- 
518; Basran, The Brain as an Organ of 
Mind (1880), 543; MÜNSTERBERG, Die Wil- 
lenshandlung, 78 ff., and Beitr. z. exper. 
Psychol., i. 152 ff.; Guy, Le Sens musculaire, 
Rev. Philos, (Dec. 1885); DELABARRE, Ueber 
Bewegungsempfindungen (1891); BALDWIN, 
Ment. Devel. in the Child and the Race; 
report of discussion of the subject following 
a paper by BASTIAN, in Brain (1887); LADD, 
Psychol., Descrip. and Explan.; BEAUNIS, 
Les Sensations internes, chap. xii; and a 
résumé by Hamu, Amer. J. of Psychol., 
viii. 13. (G.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

Effort, Mental (consciousness of): Ger. 
Anstrengung ; Fr. sentiment de l'effort mental ; 
Ital. sentimento dello sforzo mentale. The 
intensification of mental activity which arises 
on the occurrence of any sort of obstruc- 
tion. 

About the same problem presents itself as 
in the case of bodily Errorr (q. v.), except 
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that the conditions of mental effort are still 
more obscure. (G.¥.8.-J.M.B.) 

The antithesis between effort and resistance 
has played an important rôle in the develop- 
ment o! French psychology under the lead of 
Maine de Biran, to whom the experience of 
effort was fundamental. (L.M.) 

Effort (in education). The doing of work 
through sheer force of will; contrasted with 
activity induced by amusement or other 
external allurement. 

The place and function of effort in school 
work forms an important part of the doctrine 
of interest. The view is held by some that 
pure volitional effort on the part of the pupil, 
quite upart from any interest whatever, is 
the result most to be desired in school study. 
Others hold that we should esteem highly 
only the effort that arises from a genuine 
interest in the studies themselves. See under 
INTEREST. 

Literature: DEWEY, Interest as related to 
Will, second supplement of the First Year- 
Bovk of the National Herbart Society. (c.De G.) 

Ego and Alter t. terms for self and 
other}: Ger. same, or das Selbst und das Andere; 
Fr. same, or le moi et l'autre; Ital. same, or 
i se-soggetto e tl se-oggetto. The object-self 
(oe ego) of the individual consciousness as 

inguished in the same individual's thought 
from another (the alter). 

The antithesis of ego and alter necessarily 
restricts the meaning of ego to the object-self 
see Seur for the distinction of object-self 

m subject-self), inasmuch as it is in relation 
to the alter, which is object of thought. The 
interpretation of the ego-alter relation has been 
variously attempted. For the intuitive theory 
there is immediate apprehension of both the 
self and the other. For many thinkers, the 
alter is a reading into another's body of the 
essential features of the object-ego; for which 
process the term ‘ejection’ was suggested by 
Clifford. See Esxor. Other writers have 
developed the thought that the ego is a re- 
production of traits first discovered in alter 
personalities. This latter view has been 
united with the theory of ejection by the 
present writer in what he calls the ‘ dialectic 
of personal sila mh includes the two 
processes going on together and equally essen- 
tial. The self-thought tends ie a hess 
form which includes two poles, one the ego 
and the other the alter. The elements of 
content, at first ‘projective’ in the social 
environment (i.e. coguized as objects but | of in terms of the thinker’s own consciousness 
with no antithesis to subject), are taken up| of himself. In its earlier stages it amounts 
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by imitation, thus becoming ‘subjective’ or 
part of the ego, and being then ejected inte 
the other, constitute the alter. Apart from 
the use of terms a substantially similar view 
has been independently developed by Royce 
and adopted by Stout. 

Literature; CLIFFORD, Seeing and Think- 
ing; Royce, Studies of Good and Evil; 
Srovut, Manual of Psychol. ; Batpwiy, Social 
and Eth. Interpret. (J.M.B.-G.F.8.) 

Ego and Non-Ego (Lat. terms for self and 
non-celf]. The self and the not-self of the 
individual’s consciousness. See SELF, and 
Nowv-sELF. (J.M.B.) 

Egoism [Lat. ego, self]: Ger. Egoismus , 
Fr. égoisme; Ital. egoismo. Attitudes or 
dispositions having as their conscicus end 
the advantage of the personal self are termed 
egoistic, and constitute egoism. Egotism is 
also used in this sense. Cf. Aurruism, and 
SELFISHNESS. (J.M.B.) 

Egoism (ethical). Exclusive interest in 
self: more precisely, it describes one or other 
of two theories, the former psychological (see 
the preceding topic), the latter ethical, i.e. 
that the standard for conduct is its tendency 
towards the preservation, interest, or pleasure 
of the individual agent. 

Both theories are commonly accompanied 
by a hedonistic interpretation of the nature 
of the individual’s interest or good; even 
when (as in Hobbes and in Spinoza) the 
notion of self-preservation is preferred to that 
of pleasure. The psychological and ethical 
theories were conjoined in the doctrine of 
Epicurus, and of most hedonistic moralists, 
before the rise of utilitarianism in the 18th 
century in Great Britain. More recently the 
two theories (hedonistically interpreted) have 
been combined by A. Barratt. 

Literature: A. Barratt, Physical Eth. 
(1869) Sipewrox, Meth. of Eth., Bk. IIL; 

. Spencer, Princ, of Eth., Pt. I. chaps. xi- 
xiii; Sontzy, Eth. of Nature, chap. ii; general 
treatises on ethics. See also Bis110G. 
F, 2, a. (W.B.8.) 

Egotism: see PRIDE, and Eaorsm. 

Egypt (religion in ancient); see ORIENTAL 
Puitosorny (Egypt). 

Eidolon: see PERCEPTION. 

Einfuhlung (Ger.): see TERMINOLOGY 
(German). 

Eject and Ejective [Lat. eiectum, from 
ciicere, to throw out]: Ger. Ejekt; Fr. Geet; 
Ital. gjettivo (ejective). Some one else thought 
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to the interpretation of external phenomena, 
expressions, signs, &c., as involving experi- 
ence analogous to that of the percipieut or 
thinker. 

Suggested by Clifford (Seeing and Thinking); 
employed by Romanes (Matter, Mind, and 
Monism), by whom the principle of Ax- 
THROPOMORPHISM (q. Vv.) in theism is said 
to produce the ‘werld-eject’; by Morselli 
(Semej. malat. ment., ii) in pathological 
conditions; and by Baldwin (Social and 
Eth. Interpret.), who makes the process of 
ejection a necessary and continuous factor 
in the development of the consciousness of 
Personanity (q.v.). The adjective ‘ejec- 
tive’ qualifies the matter or content which 
in a particular case constitutes the ‘eject.’ 
See also PERSONIFICATION. (J.M.B.-G.F.8.) 

Elaboration and Elaborative Faculty 
[Lat. e+ laborare, to labour]: Ger. (1) Denk- 
vermigen; Fr. élaboration; Ital. elaborazione. 
(1) The process and function of thinking or 
reasoning, Synonymous with Discuxsive 
Facutry (under which see citations), See 
also REASONING. 

(2) The formation of new mental products 
of any sort from given material. (J.M.B.-G.F.8.) 

Eleatics: see PRE-SOCRATIO PHILOSOPHY 
(Eleatics). 

Election: see FoRE-ORDINATION. 

Electric Organs: Ger. elektrische Organe; 
Fr. organes électriques; Ital. organi elettrici. 
Masses of peculiarly modified tissue found in 
certain fishes, which are capable of generating 
and discharging more or less severe electric 
shocks. 

These organs are in most cases meta- 
morphosed muscular masses, though, in the 
electric shad of the Nile, Malopterurus, they 
are developed from cutaneous structures, 
probably glands. They are under the control 
of the brain, and are supplied by nerves which, 
except in Malopterurus, correspond to motor 
nerves, and whose peculiarly developed terminal 
organs are modified motor end-plates. The 
electric nerves arise from special enlargements 
of the medulla or spinal cord which are 
variously placed in different species. These 
‘electric lobes’ correspond to excessively 
developed and modified motor nuclei. In 
Malopterwrus, however, there are two electric 
nerves, each arising from a single huge cell in 
the spinal cord and dividing into over a 
million branches. 

Literature: Gustav Frrrson, Die elektri- 
schen Fische (Erste Abt., 1887; Zweite 
Abt., 1890), Leipzig (with bibliography); 


E. pv Bors-Rexymoyp, Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen, ii (Berlin) ; BasucnIN, Uebersicht der 
neuen Untersuchungen über Eutwickelung, 
Bau, und physiologische Verhältnisse der elek- 
trischen und pseudo-elektrischen Organe, 
Arch. f. Anat. u. Physiol. (1876). QE.) 

Electricity: see Exzrcy, and Units. 

Electro-biology: Ger. Zlektrobiologie ; 
Fr. électrobiolugie; Ital. elettrobiologia. A 
term under which the phenomena now known 
as hypnosis were described by certain exhibi- 
tors and writers in England and America 
(about 1850). 

‘The term involves an extravagant hypo- 
thesis to the effect that the process by which 
the operator influenced his subject was in some 
way connected with electricity and the vital 
factor of animalexistence. See W. B. Carpenter, 
Mesmerism, Spiritualism, &e. (1877). 3-4.) 
Element | Lat. elementum]: Ger. Element ; 
Fr. élément; Ital. elemento. That which can- 
not be reduced to simpler terms under the 
conditions of the investigation. 

In science the term refers to the different 
kinds of atoms, the sorts of material, of which 
the world is composed. See Marrer. During 
the ancient and mediaeval periods earth, air, 
fire, water constituted the elements. In logic 
the simplest idea which enters into a concep- 
tion or system of conceptions is called an ele- 
ment of that conception or system. (H.R.8.) 

Element (material): see MATTER. 

Element of Consciousness: Ger. Be- 
wusstseinselement ; Fr. élément de la conscience ; 
Ital. elemento della coscienza. Any coutent of 
consciousness in which introspection fails to 
detect internal complexity is elementary, and 
for the psychical life an element. 

This use of element is opposed to that 
which applies the term to the original mental 
functions from the point of view of psycho- 
logical Awazysis. The element is such for 
psychical or mental Anazysis, See the 
distinction made under those terms. See 
also Cxassrsication (of the mental funo- 
tions). (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Elenchus [Gr. @eyxos]. Refutation by 
argument. See lenoratio ELENCHI, (J.M.B.) 

Elimination [Lat. eliminare]: Ger. Zli- 
mination, Ausschalten (Groos); Fr. élimina- 
tion, sélection négative; Ital. eliminazione. 
(1) By natural selection : the process by 
which, under nature, the weakly or anywise 
unfit are excluded, in the struggle for exis- 
tence, in greater or less degree, from taking 
part in the propagation of their kind. See 
NATURAL SELECTION. (0.14.M.-J.M.B.) 
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Darwin, in the Origin of Species, laid great} Emanation is essentially a cosmological, or 


stress on the struggle for EXISTENOE (q. v.). 
Herbert Spencer applied to the result of the 

rocess the phrase ‘survival of the fittest.’ 
Ttis now generally recognized that the survival 
of the fittest as a result is due to the elimina- 
tion of the unfit under the stress of the struggle 
for existence. 

Literature: C. Darwin, Origin of Species ; 
H. Spencer, Princ. of Biol.; works on 
evolution. (0.Lu.M.) 

(2) By conscious selection. A similar re- 
sult to (1), secured by the intentional ex- 
clusion of certain individuals on the part of 


man. 

This is best illustrated by the weeding-out 
practised by horticulturalists, and by other 
cases of ARTIFICIAL SELECTION; also seen in 
Socran SELECTION and Sooran SUPPRESSION. 
See those terms. 

In both these cases (r) and (2), the 
elimination may be complete or only partial, 
according as the individual has already been 
productive or not, while remaining still fertile. 
The result of partial or late elimination is the 
same as that of reduced fertility, and is subject 
to similar treatment to that given to relative 
fertility by the theory of Rerropvcrivy (or 
GENETIC) SELECTION (q. v.). Until the work 
of Pearson on this latter subject biologists had 
done nothing towards establishing quantitative 
results in the matter of greater or less fertility, 
and the experimental investigation of the 
question by conscious elimination has never 
been undertaken, Gauron’s Law (q.v.) of 
ancestral inheritance gives the contribution 
of each parent to the endowment of each 
child, &., but does not determine the entire 
contribution of the individual to the sub- 
sequent generations in terms of his relative 
fertility. (J.M.B., E.B.P.) 

Elimination (in logic): see REASONING. 

Elis (school of): see Pae-Socratie PHILO- 
SOPHY, 

Emanation [Lat. e + manare, to flow]: 
Ger, Emanation, Ausstrahlung; Fr. émana- 
tion; Ital. emanazione. A pantheistic con- 
ception of the being of the universe. The 
emanated being ‘flows out’ or proceeds’ froi 
the Godhead, so that all finite beings at dif- 
ferent removes from the primitive essence are 
part and parcel of the Divine Being. It is 
one of the various devices for solving the 
problem of the one and the many, The plu- 
rality of the emanated beings was not supposed 
to affect the unity of the primitive Divine 
Being. (B.R.8.) 


rather a cosmogonic, process : series of beings, 
often in a descending scale, proceed from the 
original unknowable and unbroken unity till, 
at length, the present world with all its im- 
perfections and evils is produced. 

It has happened in the history of thought 
that God and the universe have been separated, 
either metaphysically—as reality and appear- 
ance, or morally—as good and evil. When 
this separation became very marked, the 
problem arose: How can the two be con- 
nected? One form of the answer was fur- 
nished by the theory of emanation, Techni- 
cally, the theory may be said to involve a 
pluralism based on an abstract monism, For 
this reason it is utterly untenable. Its most 
characteristic examples are to be found in 
Indian philosophy (Vedanta), and particularly 
in the various Gnostic systems, also in Neo- 
Platonism (Plotinus, Proclus). 

Literature: see ALEXANDRIAN ScHoot, and 
Gnosticism. (R.M.W.) 

Emancipation [ Lat. e + manus + capere, to 
deliver out of one’s hands]: Ger. Zmancipa- 
tion, Freilassung; Fr. émancipation; Ital. 
emancipazione. The act of setting free. 

The term emancipation was originally 
applied to the act whereby a Roman parent 
or master conferred freedom upon a child 
or slave. In modern times the term has 
been applied to any change whereby 4 
class of persons has been relieved from 
old disabilities or invested with new rights, 
e.g. the abolition of slavery in the United 
States, or of serfdom in Russia; the removal 
of disabilities imposed on Roman Catholics in 
the United Kingdom; the extension of the 
parliamentary franchise to classes hitherto 
without political power, &c. ‘The term has 
also been applied to changes which increase 
personal liberty or independence in a less 
definite manner, e.g. the changes in the 
position of women which have taken place in 
our time are sometimes comprehensively de- 
scribed as the emancipation of women, (F.0.M.) 

Embryo (Gr. Apu): Ger. Embryo, 
(Keim-) ; Fr.embryon ; Ital. embrione. 
The term applied to the developing animal 
prior to the stage at which the tissues and 
organs are fully differentiated; in phanero- 
gnii botany, to the rudimentary plant in the 


Early writers distinguished between the 
mammalian embryo and the foetus—the 
former term being applied during the period 
of germination, the latter during the period 
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of cherishing. But it is difficult to determine 
exactly when embryonic development is super- 
seded by that which is post-embryonic. 

The fertilized Ovum (q.v.) undergoes a 
process of cleavage or segmentation. This, 
in the case of alecithal and HOMOLEOITHAL 
(q-v-) ova, affects the whole ovum, and is then 
termed holoblastic. When there is much 
food-yolk and the ova are markedly HETERO- 
LECITHAL (q. v.), the cleavage only affects at 
first a portion of the ovum, and the segmenta- 
tion is meroblastic. In the case of holoblastic 
segmentation the cell divides into two; these 
again divide, and so on, giving rise to a num- 
ber of cleavage cells or blastomeres. To the 
group of cells thus formed, the term morula or 
polyblast is applied. In the midst of these 
a cavity, the segmentation cavity of von Baer, 
or blastocoel is formed. The hollow vesicle 
is called a blastosphere. Rarely, the blasto- 
sphere splitting by delamination into two 
layers, an outer epiblast or ectoderm, and 
an inner hypoblast or endoderm, the blasto- 
coel becomes the digestive cavity or enteron. 

In the majority of cases (among the 
Coelomata) the hollow blastosphere is in- 
vaginated so as to form a two-layer cup or 
gastrula (see figure), the inner layer being the 
bet 
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Stage in the formation of the Gastrula in Amphioxus. 


hypoblast, and the outer the epiblast. The 
orifice of invagination is termed ‘the blasto- 
pore (Lankester), the invaginated cavity the 
archenteron or gastrocoel. The primary 
layers may also be differentiated from the 
morula stage by an inner mass of cells 
(hypoblast) becoming overgrown by an outer 
layer of cells (epiblast); so-called epibolic 
invagination, A middle layer (mesoblast or 
mesoderm) is formed between the epiblast and 
hypoblast. 

This is, or in time becomes, two-layered 
and segmented in segmented animals; the 
inner or splanchnic layer is associated with 
the hypoblast, and forms the muscular wall of 
the digestive tube; the outer somatic layer is 
associated with the epiblast, and forms the 
muscular body wall. The space between the 


two walls is termed the coelom. It is of 
paired origin, and segmented in segmented 
animals, In meroblastic cleavage aud in the 
blastodermic vesicle of the higher mammalia, 
the embryo is gradually folded off from the 
yolk mass or the umbilical sac, by which 


process space beneath the hypoblast is 
gradually converte! into the digestive tube. 
In reptiles, birds, and mammals certain acces- 
sory structures known as embryonic mem- 
branes (the amnion and the allantois) are 
formed. From the epiblast of the embryo are 
formed the epidermis, the epithelium of the 
mouth and vent, the central nervous system, 
the essential and some of the accessory struc- 
tures of the organs of special sense, From 
the hypoblast are habe the epithelium of 
the true enteron, that of the lungs, liver, 
pancreas, &c., and the notochord. From the 
mesoblast are formed the muscles, bones, con- 
nective tissue, blood vascular system, renal 


organs, and genital organs. Cf. CLEAVAGE, 
and SEGMENTATION. For literature see 
EMBRYOLOGY. (C.Lu.M.—E.8.G.) 


Embryology [Gr. čußBpvov + Adyos] : Ger. 
Embryologie, Entwicklungsgeschichte; Fr. em- 
bryologie; Ital. embrioloyia. The study of the 
changes undergone by the animal in develo 
ing from the ovum to the stage where the 
tissues and organs are fully differentiated. 

For the history of embryology see Allen 
Thomson's art. in the goth ed. of the Encyclo- 

ia Britannica, iii. What Hutton and 
Lyell did respectively for geology, von Baer 
and F, M. Balfour did for embryology. The 
limits of the term are hard to set. Balfour says: — 
‘The term embryology is now employed to 
cover the anatomy and physiology of the organ- 
ism during the whole period included between 
its first coming into being and its attain- 
ment of the adult state.’ The definition here 
given is somewhat narrower, and more closely 
accords with the scope of Balfour's own 
work, 

Literature: ALLEN THOMSON, as above; 
F. M. Barrour, Compar. Embryol. (1880-1) ; 
O. Hxrtwie, Textbook of Embryol.; Man 
and Mammals (Eng. trans. by Mark, 1892); 
Korscuerr and Herper, Textbook of Em- 
bryol., Invertebrates, i (Eng. trans. by Vark 
and Woodworth, 1895); C. 8. Minor, Human 
Embryol.; E. Sondre, in Quain’s Elements 
of Anatomy, Part I, Embryology (1890); 
Bibliogiaphy of Vertebrate Embryology, 
Mem. of Brit, Soc. of Nat. Hist., iv, No. r1 


(1893). (C.Lt.M.—E.8.6.) 
Ralph Waldo. (1803- 
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An American poet and essayist, who 
stimulated the philosophical movement in 


82.) 


New England called Transcendentalism. 
Born in Boston, educated in a Boston public 
school and Harvard University, he taught 
school 1821-6, chiefly in Boston. In 1826 
he was ‘approbated to preach,’ and in 1829 
was ordained as the associate of Henry 
Ware in the second Unitarian Church in 
Boston. In 1832 he resigned his pastoral 
charge, announcing in a sermon that he could 
no longer conscientiously administer the 
Lord’s Supper. The following year he spent 
in Europe, where he made the acquaintance 
of Carlyle, and remained a firm friend until 
the latter's death. After 1834 he de- 
voted himself to literary work, writing and 
lecturing on a variety of themes. His 
lecturing began in Boston Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, but coutinued in all parts of the United 
States and in England. 

Emersonianism. TRANSCENDENTALISM 
(q.v.) as contained in the writings of R. W. 
Emerson. (3.M.B.) 

Eminent Domain [Mod. Lat. dominium 
eminens): Ger. Uberhoheit über das Staatsgut ; 
Fr. domaine éminent; Ital. dominio eminente. 
(1)The rightof the sovereign totake any private 

perty for public use, in case of necessity. 
(a) The right of the sovereign to control 
those property rights of a public nature 
which pertain to the citizens generally, and 
to control or take any private property for 
public use, in case of necessity. 

The sovercigu’s right to devote the persons 
and lives of his subjects to public use is styled 
‘eminent power,’ and, added to eminent do- 
main, constitutes ‘eminent right’ (Wolff on 
The Law of Nature, Lib. IL § 1065). 

Eminent domain covers personal property 
as well as real, but is seldom exercised with 
regard to the former, since there is seldom 
any necessity for such action. To take land 
is often necessary, because no other land than 
that taken will answer the purpose. Com- 
— to the owner is generally required 
by modern leg'slation (see Code Civil of 
France, art. 545). It is invariably required 
by American constitutional law (see Cowley 
on Constitutional Limitations,chap. xv). When 
the legislature authorizes a taking for certain 
purposes, and declares them to be public ones, 
iis judgment will be respected by the courts, 
unless they are palpably such that they cannot 
be brought under that description (United 
tates o. Gettysburg Electric Railway, 160 
United States Reports, 680). 


Literature: VATTEL, on The Law of 
Nations, Lib. I. chap. xx. § 244; HEINEC- 
crus, Elementa Iuris Naturae, Lib. II. 
§§ 169-71. (8.E.B.) 

Eminent Power: see EMINENT DOMAIN. 

Eminenter [Lat.]. Beyond measure or 
degree. ‘Eminenter est supra omnem men- 
suram, super omnes gradus. Deus causa ac 
principium eminenter ’(Goclenius, Lew. Philos., 
146: quoted by Eisler; cf. his other cita- 
tions, Wérterb. d. philos. Begriffe, sub verbo). 

A scholastic term used by Descartes, Spi- 
noza, Wolff, &c. (J.M.B.) 

Emmetropism (or -ia, or -y) [Gr. & 
+pérpov, measure, + dy, eye]; Ger. Emmetro- 
pismus; Fr. emmétropie; Ital. emmetropismo. 
Normal or perfect vision in regaid to focal 
adjustment, When the shape and refractive 
media of an eye are such that with. ut the aid 
of the muscles of accommodation parallel rays 
of light can be brought to the focus precisely 
on the retina, such an eye is termed emme- 
tropic. 

For practical tests rays of light from 
a point more than twenty feet away may be 
regarded as parallel. By some writers, em- 
metropism also includes the power to focus 
sharply for all distances,’from 5 inches or 
over. An eye which cannot accomplish this 
is ametropic. See Vision (defects of). (J.3.) 

Emotion: Ger. Affekt (see below); Fr 
émotion; Ital. emozione, A total state of 
consciousness considered as involving a dis- 
tinctive feeling-tone and a characteristic 
trend of activity aroused by a certain situa- 
tion which is either perceived or ideally repre- 
sented, (G.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

The use of the word emotion in English 
psychology is comparatively modern. It is 
found in Hume, but even he speaks generally 
rather of passions or affections, When the 
word emotion did become current its applica- 
tion was very wide, covering all p:ssible 
varicties of feeling, except those which are 
purely sensational in their origin. ‘All’ 
emotions ‘agree in this respect, that they 
imply peculiar vividness of feeling, with this 
important circumstance to distinguish them 
from the vivid pleasures and pains of sense ; 
that they do not „rise immediately from the 
presence of external objects, but subsequently 
to the primary feclings which we term sensa- 
tions or perceptions. Perhaps, if any defini- 
tion of them be possible, they may be defined 
to be vivid feelings, arising immediately from 
the consideration of objects perceived or re- 
membered, or imagined, or from other prior 
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emotions’ (Brown, Philos. of the Human 
Mind, i. 405). Bain’s usage is equally wide. 

It is common in defining emotion to assign 
as a distinctive characteristic a special degree 
of intensity or vividness. See Excrrement. 
This introduces a certain vagueness and am- 
biguity into the conception. We have accord- 
ingly omitted reference to degree of intensity, 
and considered solely the characteristic nature 
of emotion, Otherwise our definition is an 
attempt to find a conception which will serve 
as common ground in the discussions which 
gather round the subject of emotion, 

The subject of emotion has been much 
cleared up through the discussions stimulated 
by the so-called James-Lanex THEOBY (q.v.). 
The questions now receiving attention are the 
relation of emotion to the so-called ‘expres- 
sion ’—the psychophysics of emotion; the dis- 
tinction of ‘coarser’ from ‘finer,’ and of emotion 
proper from sentiment; the analysis of the 
emotional psychosis, leading to the recognition 
of separate qualities, besides the hedonic tone 
(as opposed to the older theory that emotion 
is only compounded pleasure and pain); and 
the origin of emotion, together with the ‘ex- 
pression’—the genetic question, as involved 
in the evolution of mind in general. 

The German use of terms is as difficult as the 
English. Gefühl is used—as is the English feel- 
ing—for abstract emotion considered as mainly 
a modification of the affective life. Concrete 
states of emotion are designated Affekte. The 
fact, however, that emotion involves conation 
as well makes it a matter of Gemiith, and we 
have the phrases Gemiithszustand, Gemiiths- 
bewegung, Gemiithserregung. The higher 
states of mind in which ideal representation 
is prominent, and for which the English 
‘sentiment’ is used, are designated höhere 
Gefühle. The most useful and frequent single 
term, however, is Affekt for the cruder 
emotions, with which may well be used Ge- 
fiihledisposition (Höfler). In French, émotion 
is fairly equivalent to emotion, sentiment 
having the broader connotation of the words 
feeling and Gefühl, (J.M.B., G.¥.8.) 

Literature: Baupwix, Handb. of Psychol., 
Feeling and Will, 135-7, 174 f. (important 
for definition), and Ment. Devel. in the 
Child and the Race, chap. viii; Jamxs, 
Prine. of Psychol., chap. xxv, and Psychol. 
Rev., i. 516 f.; Suanp, Character and the 
Emotions, Mind, N.S., No. 18 (April, 1896) ; 
Layer, Uber Gemtithsbewegungen; D. Inoys, 
The Nature of Emotion, Philos. Rev. (1897), 
vi. 242-56, 471-96; Srumer, in Zeitsch. 


f. Psychol, xxi. (1899) 47; LEHMANN, 
Hauptgesetze des menschlichen Gefühlslebens, 
56 ff.; Brout, Manual of Psychol.; Jopz, 
Lebrb. d. Psychol.; Rrsor, Psychol. des 
Sentiments (Eng. trans.); ZIEGLER Das 
Gefühl; Serer, Dolore e Piacere. See also 
BısLI06. G, 2, e; the lists in loc. in Psychol, 
Index, i. ff.; ErsLER, Wérterb.d. philos. Begriffe, 
‘Affekt’; and textbooks of psycliology. (G.¥.8.) 

Emotion (aesthetic). What has generally 
been meant by the emotional element in 
aesthetic psychoses is a condition of mental 
excitation, whether agreeable, disagreeable, or 
both, involving processes of a distinctly intel- 
lectual and spiritual claracter, and especially 
such processes in distinction from merely 
sensuous pleasures and pains. In this sense 
the idea is most closely represented by the 
present use of the term SENTIMENT (q. A 

Literature: on the differentia of aesthetic 
emotion see BosangueET, Aesthetic Emotion, 
Mind (1894); MARSHALL, Pain, Pleasure, and 
Aesthetics (1894); Bary, Emotions and Will 
(3rd ed., 1875); Rrsot, Psychol. of the 
Emotions (Eng. trans. 1897). (J.B.A.) 

Emotion (ethical, social, and religious) ; 
see SENTIMENT, HONOUR, REVERENOE, RE- 
MORSE, REVENGE, REGRE, RESPECT, and 
RELIGION (psychology of). 

Emotional Disposition: Ger. Gefühls- 
disposition (Höfler); Fr. disposition émotion- 
nelle ; Ital. disposizione all’ emozione, emotività. 
A permanent mental disposition giving rise to 
certain kinds of Emorzon (q. v.) on presenta- 
tion of a certain object. he emotion 
varies according to the circumstances under 
which the object is presented, Cf. Drsposi- 
TION. (G.F.S., J.M.B.) 

Emotional Expression: Ger. Ausdrucks- 
bewegungen; Fr. expression émotionnelle; Ital. 
espressione emotiva. The characteristic bodily 
changes which occur in connection with 
Emotion (q.v.). (J.M.B.—G.¥.8.) 

The detailed determination of these changes 
for the separate emotions involving the facial 
muscles is called ‘facial expression.’ Since 
Darwin’s book on the Lapression of the Emo- 
tions, the theory is current that the grosser 
emotional expressions are survivals of reactions 
which were of utility to the animal when in 
the presence of the conditions which excited 
the emotion. To this law of ‘utility,’ called 
by Darwin that of ‘serviceable associated 
habits,’ he added others to account for other 
cases: the law of ‘analogous feeling stimuli’ 
(developed by later writers, especially James, 
fiom Durwin's suggestion), by which experi 
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ences which excited similar emotions are sup- 

to issue in the same expression; that of 
* antithesis, whereby opposite emotions show 
opposite expressions, although only one of the 
expressions may have utility; that of ‘direct 
nervous discharge,’ according to which stimu- 
lations, mainly of an excessive character, would 
discharge themselves in muscular activity. 
This principle has taken formulation in later 
writers in the principle of ‘hedonic expres- 
sion’ (Spencer, Bain; the expression is from 
Baldwin), which recognizes the facts that plea- 
sure increases muscular movement in certain 
muscles, and that pain lessens it; the same 
principle being used by the last-named writer 
to explain ‘antithesis.’ Darwin assumed that 
the state of emotion preceded the expression 
and caused the latter: the so-called Cause 
Tuxory (q.v.) of emotion. Recently the 
theory has been advanced—called the ‘ James- 
Lange Theory’—that the emotion is the 
mental indication of the changes which con- 
stitute the so-called ‘expression’; that 1s, the 
actions of utility or other take place, and these 
are reported in the brain, giving rise to the 
qualitative experiences which we call emotions. 
The recurrence of a certain emotion, or its 
artificial stimulation, in the absence of its 
appropriate object, is the incipient revival of 
the earlier expressions—an ‘organic rever- 
beration’ (James). This, called variously the 
‘effect theory,’ the ‘ peripheral theory,’ &c., of 
emotion, is still under discussion, in opposition 
to the ‘cause theory,’ noted above. 

Literature: see under Emomion, also BIBLIOG. 
G, 2, e; Darwin, Expression of the Emotions; 
BELL, Anatomy of Expression; Laner, Die 
Gemiithsbewegungen ; J amgs,Princ.of Psychol., 
ii, chap. xxv; and Psychol. Rev. (1894), 
i. 516; Piver, La Mimique et la Physio- 
nomie (1888); ManrEGazza, Fisionomia e 
Mimica (1878); Irons, arts. in Mind and 
Philos. Rev. (since 1893); Dewey, The Theory 
of Emotion, Psychol. Rev., i. 553, ii. 133 
Srout, Manual of Psychol.; BoLLIer, Rev. 
Philos. xxxvii. (1894) 241; WORCESTER, 
Monist, iii. (893) 285; Lenmann, Haupt- 
gesetze des Gefiihlslebens; Barwin, Ment. 
Devel. in the Child and the Race, chap. viii ; 
Srumpr, Begriff der Gemiithsbewegung, 
Zeitsch. f. Psychol., xxi. 47 ff.; the general 
works on psychology, especially those of 
Wonnrt, LADD, JODL. (3.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Empedocles. Greek philosopher, who lived 
in the 5th century B. 0. Born at Agrigentum 
in Sicily. His talents and scientific attain- 
ments led his countrymen to offer him a crown, 


which he refused, using his influence to found 
a republic in Sicily. 


Fragments of a poem 
on Nature remain fiom his works. 

Empire: see GOVERNMENT. 

Empirical [Gr. durepla, experience]. 
Based upon (empirical views), guided by 
MAEA NES Eg derived from (empirical 
knowledge) EXPERIENCE (q. v.). (J.M.B.) 

Empirical Logic: Ger. empirische Logik ; 
Fr. empirique; Ital. logica empirica. 
The treatment of logic on the basis or from the 
point of view of a sensationalist or other 
markedly empiricist theory of knowledge. 

(B.A.-0.8.P.) 

The latter term, however, is very indeter- 
minate. The defining marks of an empiricist 
theory of knowledge can hardly be assigned 
with theoretical accuracy; and, on the 
historical side, theories of knowledge that 
are rightly described as empirical have not 
always exhibited the same features. In its 
extreme form, the empirical theory of know- 
ledge identifies knowing with the immediate 
process of sense perception, and represents 
all connection in the content known as 
identical in kind with such connection as it 
is assumed may be apprehended in sense per- 
ception. From this point of view, the problem 
of empirical logic becomes the description of 
the ways in which a transition is made from 
the restricted, individualized basis of sense 
perception to the elaborated, generalized re- 
presentation of experience constituting science, 
together with an explanation or justification 
of the admitted difference between the 
primary and the derived aspects of know- 
ledge. It is easily seen that in such an 
inquiry the central question is that of the 
universal, whether in the form of the general 
notion, general idea, concept, or in that of 
the general proposition; for it is universality 
that stands most sharply in conflict with the 
features assigned to the primary, fundamental 
type of knowledge. One or other of the 
aspects of this universality may be the more 
prominent, as_e.g. the rather psychological 
feature of generality, as in notions or terms, 
in the discussion of which empirical logic 
tends towards extreme nominalism; or the 
more comprehensive aspect of knowledge as 
involving truth, objective validity, in the 
treatment of which empirical logic becomes 
a theory of inductive inference. The questions 
entering into the fundamental discussion re- 
garding knowledge are so varied, some being 
psychological, some metaphysical, and em- 
pircism has been so much determined iv 
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scope and direction by the counter- 


to 
which it has been opposed, that historically 
empirical logic has Da esented in many 
degrees of completeness. The distinguishing 
features of knowledge on which it proceeds— 
(1) rejection of the universal, or explanution 
of it by reference to the psychological 
mechanism of association and language; (2) 
restriction of necvssity in thought to analytical 
connections; with (3) the correlated denial of 
any absolute value in matters of fact; (4) 
restriction of the import of judgments, i.e. of 
the kind of relations known, to such con- 
nections as are within the range of immediate 
perceptive experience, e.g. similarity, co- 
existence, sequence—may not all in con- 
junction be used as the basis of a logical 
theory. Historically, there have been com- 
bined views of a strictly rational character 
regarding mathematical knowledge with those 
strictly empirical regarding matters of fact. 
So, too, a thoroughly empirical logie in 
respect to physics may be combined, as by 
the Scottish philosophers, Reid and Stewart, 
with assumptions as to first principles alto- 
gether irreconcilable with strict empiricism. 
Empirical logic may be said to begin with 
the first attempts to describe the rise and 
formation of knowledge from the basis of 
sense perceptions. In any such description 
there is involved something of the specifically 
logical question, the question as to the worth 
of a form or way of knowing, as to the justi- 
fication of its obvious claim to give insight 
into objective reality. Even prior to the 
definite formulation of the logical problem by 
Aristotle, indications are to be found of the 
beginnings of an empirical logic. Probably 
nothing contributed more to determine the 
question as to the method by which we gather 
generalized ieee from particular facts 
of experience than rapid development of 
the one physical science in which the Greek 
mind holds the same place that it has assured 
for itself in philosophy and in the formal 
sciences of mathematics and astronomy, viz. 
medicine. Alcmaeon of Crotona, whose 
empirical description of knowledge is referred 
to in the Phaedo (96 B), was a physician, and 
in the works that can be assigned to Hippo- 
crates there occur the first discussions as to 
method in relation to matters of experience 
(see Chauvet, La Philos. des Médecins Grecs, 
1886, 8-42; Gomperz, Griech. Denker, i. Bk. 
IIL. chap. i; and Galen, De Placitis Hippoc. 
et Platonis, Bk. IX). Unmistakuble traces 
of the empirical strain are to be found in 


the imperfectly recorded speculations of 
Antisthenes, who first definitely advanced 
some of the characteristic murks (v. sup.) 
of an empirical view of knowledge (cf. 
Diimmler, Antisthenica, and Gomperz, loc. cit. 
ii. Bk. IV. chap. ii. 7, 9). It is quite possible 
that from his acquaintance with and interest 
in medical work, Aristotle was led to 
formulate, as Hippocrates had already done, 
some of those very general precepts as 
to comparison of like and unlike cases, 
division of a problem into parts, ascent from 
particulars and descent thereto which make 
up his otherwise unimportant contribution to 
empirical logic (see Eucken, Die Methode d. 
Aristot. Forschung, 1872, esp. § iv). The 
Aristotelian logic is in itself dominated by 
a conception of nature so profoundly opposed 
to empiricism as above defined, that it may 
rather be taken as a typical representation 
of the rationalist doctrine. It proceeds under 
the guidance of an ideal of knowledge so 
definite, and it describes in such methodical 
detail the forms of knowing, that it deter- 
mined for all later times the lines along 
which an empirical logic must be elaborated. 

The Stoic logic, owing to the new point of 
view, that of monism, from which the Stoics 
worked over the Aristotelian material, pre- 
sents in several of its features a pronounced 
empirical colouring. Their extreme nominal- 
ism, dependent on their metaphysical in- 
dividualism—a doctrine in which they antici- 
pate Leibnitz—involved asnatural consequence 
an equally mechanical mode of explaining the 
formation of higher types of knowledge than 
simple sense apprehension. With individual- 
ism, however, which is the root-principle of 
all empirical theories of knowledge, the Stoios 
managed to combine the representation of 
a teleological connection of all things, and the 
influence of this counter-thought is reflected 
in their theory of knowledge, and forbids us 
to describe that as through and through 
empirical (see Nikolai, De logie. Chrysippi 
libris, 1859; Heinze, Hrkenntnisslehre der 
Stoiker, 1880; Stein, Erkenntnisslehre der Stoa, 
1868; Bonhöffer, Epiktet u. die Stoa, 1890). 
To induction and inductive methods, the 
Stoics contribute nothing ; though Philodemus 
informs us that they were absolutely opposed 
to induction. 

All the characteristic features of empiricism 
are represented, with perfect consciousness of 
their siguificance, though without due recog- 
nition of the problems they raise, in the 
unfortunately scanty remains of the Epicurean 
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doctrine of knowledge, It is evident that 
the Epicureans did attempt to work out some 
general representation of the ways in which 
the mind passes from the immediately given, 
the isolated phenomena, which serve as signs, 
to the inferred realities underlying them and 


signified by them; and the dominating con- 
ception of nature under which they worked 
was adapted to a strictly empirical, almost 
mechanical, account of these processes, But 
we have only imperfect knowledge of their 
labours (see Gomperz, Herkulanische Studien, 
i, 1865; Bahnsch, Des Lpikureers Philo- 
demus Schrift mep onpelov Kai onperdoewr, 
1879; Marquand, in Johns Hopkins Studies 
tn Logic, 1883). 

Undoubtedly the speculations of the 
academic and sceptical schools, particu- 
larly of Arcesilaus and of Carneades, the 
Hume of the Hellenic world, had the view of 
knowledge from which the only logic possible 
is that we have called empirical, but of their 
doctrine of probability we have very scanty 
information (see Brochard, Les Sceptiques 
Grecs, 1887). Galen’s large work on scientific 
proof is lost (see J. Müller, Galen’s Werk v. 
wiss. Beweis, 1896), but in his minor philo- 
sophical and in his medical works there is 
much to show how he strove to elaborate 
a general theory of method (cf. Chauvet, 
op. cit, 109-70). What he has to offer, how- 
ever, is of much the same generality as the 
corresponding part of Aristotle’s work, In 
truth the development of empirical logic from 
this time onward is dependent mainly on the 
advances made in detailed knowledge of nature, 
on the alteration gradually brought about in 
general conceptions of reality, and therewith 
on the changes introduced in human ideals of 
knowledge. 

Within mediaeval times, it is to be said 
that there is little or no development of em- 
pirical logic. Some features of empiricism are 
of course to be detected wherever nominalism 
or mysticism is found, but for the most part 
they failed to produce effect on logical theory. 
The strong current in Renascence times to- 
wards first-hand knowledge of nature could 
uot be without effect on doctrines of know- 
ledge and so on portions, more or less extensive, 
of logic. Among the revived systems of 
antiquity, Epicureanism was not overlooked, 
and a new theory of induction was from 
Bacon's time a problem for the logicia: and 
philosopher. The philosophical basis of em- 
pirical logic in modern times was laid by 
Locke, who otherwise contributed little to 


the discussion of the more specifically logical 
questions. So far as knowledge of external 
nature is concerned, no theory of knowledge 
can be more empirical than that of Berke- 
ley, whose nominalist views are pronounced, 
and who at the same time supplied, from 
another side of his speculative view, the 
universal factor otherwise wanting on the 
empirical theory of knowledge. In all essen- 
tials his view is that accepted by the Scottish 
school—Reid, Stewart, Brown—for as regards 
the logical problem, it is indifferent whether 
the external world be regarded as an orderly 
congeries of perceptions or as having a mode 
of independent existence. 

A special and a more resolutely consistent 
strain of empiricism than Locke's takes its 
start in Hobbes, whose work, even more than 
that of Locke, finds continuation in Condillac, 
De Tracy, and the ideologists. Hume's 
strongly empirical interpretation of knowledge 
leads him to dismiss the logical problem as of 
small value. The omission was made good 
in J. S. Mill’s Logic (1893), which, with some 
inconsistencies of language, may be said to 
present logic from the point of view of the 
empirical theory of knowledge. In essentials 
the same account of logic, but with much 
improvement in detail, and a deeper recog- 
nition of the Fs be interests involved, 
is given in Venn, The important works on 
method by Jevons, Wundt, Sigwart, though 
in no case founded on the strictly empirical 
interpretation of knowledge, agree in so 
many points of general principle with Mill 
that they might without injustice be reckoned 
among empirical logics. Finally, positivism, 
which emphasizes one characteristic of the 
empirical doctrine, and shares its ideal of 
knowledge, is, as regards its method or logic, 
strictly empirical. 

Literature; as representing ways in which 
the new ideas of the Renascence were 
brought to bear upon logic, may be instanced 
VALLA (1415-65), Vives (1492-1540), and 
particularly Nizorrus (1498-1 576), whose 
remarkable attack on the notion of univer- 
sulity deserves notice. His work De veris 
Priucipiis et vera Ratione philosophandı 
(1553) was re-edited by Leibnitz (1670). See 
also Bacon, Novum Organum (1620; best 
editiou, with full commentary and iutro- 
duction, by T. Fowler, 1878); Jos. GLANVILL, 
Vanity of Dogmutizing or Seipsis Scientifica 

1661), Plus Ultra (1668); Gassenpi 
1592-1655), De doctriua Epicuri (1647); 
gica, in Opera, v. ı (1655) (see THomAn, 
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La Phil. de Gassendi, 1889); J. B. DUHA- 
MEL, De Mente Humana; Manriorre, Essai 
de Logique, contenant les Principes de la 
Science (1678); Hosses, Computatio sive 


Logica (1655); Conpmtaoc, La ique 
(1780), L’Art de Penser (1755), L’Art de 
Raisonner (1755), La Langue des Calculs 
(1798), forming vols. xxii, xxvi, xxviii, and 
xxiii of Condillac’s Œuvres; DESTUTT DE 
Tracy, El. d’Idéologie, Pt. II. La Logique 
(1805) ; DE GERANDO, Des Signes et de l'Art 
de Penser (4 vols., 1800); LEIDENFROST, De 
Mente Humana(1793); Locxe, HumanUnder- 
standing (1689); P. BROWNE, ure, 
Extent, and Limits of Human Understanding 
(1728); BERKELEY, Princ. of Human Know- 
ledge (1710); Hume, Treatise (1739), Human 
Understanding (1748); Beppozs, Obs. on the 
Nature of Demonstrative Evidence (1793) ; 
Tx. Brown, Inquiry into the Relation of 
Cause and Effect (1804; 3rd ed., 1818); 
HERSCHEL, Discourse on the Study of Nat. 
Philos. (1831); J. S. Mutu, Syst. of Logic 
(1843); Oprzoomrr, De Weg d. Wetenschap 
(1851); W. S. Jevons, Prine. of Sci. (1873 ; 
2nd ed. 1877); R. Suure, Discourse on 
Truth (1877); K. Parson, Grammar of Sci. 
(1892); L. T. Hosnouse, Theory of Know- 
ledge (1896); Venn, Logic of Chance (1866 ; 
2nd ed, 1876), Empirical Logie (1889); 
Comte, Cours de Philos. Positive (1839), and 
Synthèse Subjective, i (1856). (B.A.) 

Empiricism: Ger. Empirismus; Fr. em- 
pirisme ; Ital. empirismo. (1) The doctrine 
that truth is to be sought in immediate sense 
experience. Opposed to RATIONALISM (q.V-), 
and usually a reaction from extreme idealism. 

(2) In Episremonoey (q. v.) the opposite 
of nativism in any form. With the English 


empiricists the doctrine took the form of deny- | 245 


ing innate ideas. See Nativism AND EM- 
PIRICISM. 

The tendency shows all grades of radical- 
ness, from a wholesome reaction against 
unbridled speculation to the purest Sexsa- 
TIONALISM and MATERIALISM (see those 


terms). See also EXPERIENCE, and EMPIRICAL | (2) 


Logic. (H.R.8.-J.M.B.) 


Empirio-criticism : Ger. Empiriokriticis- | para’ 


mus; Fr. empiriocriticiome; Ital. 0- 
criticismo. The philosophical system of 
Richard Avenarius. Besides the works of 
Avenarius, see Willy in Väljsch f. wiss. 
Philos., xx. 57 f. ; and on the term, ibid., xxii. 
43 ff. The system is criticized by Wundt in 
Philos. Stud., xii, xiii (1896-7). A new ex- 
position and further development of the system 


is J. Petzoldt's Zinfiihrung in d. Philos. d. 
i (3.4.B.) 


drone. A man ane pays ‘wages from funds 
which he either owns or borrows, as distinct 
from a superintendent who hires labourers 
at others’ expense; especially one who hires 
large bodies of workmen on these terms. 

The root ‘employ’ in this word does not have 
the simple meaning ‘use’; it has the more 
complex meaning, ‘give employment to,’ 
There is no force in Henry George’s remark, 
‘It is not capital that employs labour, but 
labour that employs capital.” (A.T.H.) 

Emulation (in education): Ger. Wetteifer; 
Fr. émulation; Ital. emulazione. Desire and 
effort to equal or surpass another; imitative 
rivalry. 

The Jesuits, who made the most extensive 
use of emulation as a principle of instruction, 
called it the ‘whetstone of talent, the spur 
of industry.’ In the lower schools they ar- 
ranged the boys in pairs of rivals, each boy 
being constantly on the watch to catch his 
rival tripping, and instantly to correct him. 
Each class also was divided into two hostile 
camps called Rome and Carthage, which had 
frequent pitched battles (concertations) on 
set subjects. Remains of this system are still 
seen in competitive exercises between pupils, 
classes, and literary societies. Emulation as 
a principle should be much restricted, because 
of its powerful tendency to divert the mind 
from the real ends of study, and to direct it to 
unworthy personal ends. 

Literature: Hucuns, Loyola and the Educ. 
Syst. of the Jesuits, 208-17 ; Parner, Hist. 
of Educ., 171-3; Scumxpt, Gesch. d. Päd., 
(0.De @.) 


ener 


ordnung ; Fr. (1) action de passer une loi, (2) 
loi; Ital. (1) decretare una legge, (2) atto 
islativo. (1) The act of enacting a law. 
2) The law enacted; a legislative act. 
The form of English legislation is the pre- 
tion of a bill for an act, its approval by 
the Lords and Commons, and its presentation 
by them to the Crown for the royal assent. 
The American form is generally the sume, the 
final act being the approval by the executive. 
The general style of the commencement of the 
bill is Be it enacted, that is, may it be enacted. 
The executive assent first makes it an enact- 
ment. (8.%.B.) 
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ENCEPHALON — END 


Encephalon: see Bram. 

Masrvlenesin (philomphisal); Ger. Eney- 
clopadie; Fr. encyclopédie ; Ital. enciclopedia. 
Applied to the entire round of philosophical 
studies, but varying with the particular writer’s 
views of philosophy, from the Positivism of 
the French ENCYCLOPEDISTS er) to the 


Logicism of the Nro-HxeErians(q.v.). (J.M.B.) 

Lat. encyclopaedia] : Ger. 
Encyclopddisten; Fr. E istes; Ital. 
Enciclopedisti. The French thinkers who in 
the third quarter of the 18th century edited 
the Encyclopédie ou Dictionnaire raisonné des 
Sciences, des Arts et des Métiers (28 vols., 17751— 
72; Supplément, 5 vols., 1776-7; Table analy- 
tique, 2 vols., 1780), or contributed to the 
work. 

Of the group, Diderot was editor-in-chief, 
d'Alembert his principal associate until the 
retirement of the latter in 1757. D'Alembert 
was the author of the Discours préliminaire, 


in which the plan of the work was defined on | be 


the basis of Bacon’s division of the sciences 
and the Baconian method. Rousseau also 
ceased to write for the Encyclopédie in 1757, 
aud thereafter EAU TA active host big 
to his former collaborators. Other notable 
contributors were Voltaire, Grimm, d’Hol- 
bach, Quesnai, Turgot, Marmontel, Duclos, 
de Jaucourt. Haller and Condorcet aided in 
the preparation of the supplementary volumes. 
Montesquieu at his death, in 1755, left an 
article partly finished. Buffon was early 
associated with the work, but it is not certain 
that anything from his pen was actually 
printed (Morley, Diderot, i. 129-30). Writers 
of lesser rank were numerous and from 
all classes in society. After the defection of 
d'Alembert, Diderot remained the sole princi- 
pal editor, and by his unflagging energy and 
courage carried the enterprise through to its 
termination. Among the many difficulties 
which confronted him, not the least vexatious 
were the opposition of the orthodox party, and 
the interference of the authorities, For the En- 
eyclopédie was more than a great ‘ dictionary of 
sciences, arts, and trades’; it was conceived in 
the spirit of the Illumination movement, and 
it carried the principles, as well as the results, 
of the new thinking into the culture of the 
time. Thus it became at once a storehouse of 
information and a revolutionary force, 
Literature: Damrnon, Mém. pour servir 
a l'Hist. a la Philos. au XVIIIe Siècle, 
i. 3, especinlly 240-3, ii. 5, ially 10-12; 
K. ROSENKRANZ, Dieron Tabea iy Werke, 
i. 147-253; Jons Morrer, Diderot and the 


Encyclopaedists, i. chap. v. Also the histories 
of erra (as WINDELBAND, Gesch. d. 
neueren Philos., i. § 44), and the histories of 
literature (as HETTNER, Litteraturgeschichte 
d. 18ten Jahrhunderts, ii. Absch. 2, especially 
Kap. 1). (A.0.A.Jr.) 
End (ethical): for equivalents, see the 
following topic. The ultimate purpose which 
ought to be aimed at in conduct, and to which 
other purposes ought to be subordinated, 
Ethics may be said to be a theory of the 
end or ends of conduct. This view was first 
made definite and prominent by Aristotle, 
whose whole doctrine is dominated by the 
conception of end (réħos). Starting from the 
position that well-being eddapovia) is by 
common consent the end, he seeks a more 
precise definition of this conception. And 
modern ethical controversy is largely con- 
cerned with the claims of rival conceptions 
(e. g. happiness, perfection, oe) to 
regarded as the ethical end. This teleo- 
logical view of ethics is contrasted with the 
quasi-jural view in which moral law is the 
ultimate conception (as in Kant and the in- 
tuitional school), (W.R.8.) 
From one point of view the definition of 
ethical end in terms of actual psychic purpose 
is a mistaken one. Ends are—in so far as 
immediate to the individual, i.e. in so far 
as they are purjose—particular aspects of 
conation, and in their most generalized form 
still particular with reference to one another 
— general only with reference to the particular 
cases generalized or subsumed under each, and 
that in the peculiar sense of subordination in 
a system. If an end becomes really universal, 
just then it loses its ethical significance ; since 
it is imposed upon the individual or upon the 
icular conative tendencies, not developed 
y their systematization, so that it is not 
the individual’s psychic end. Further, the 
genetic point of view is quite ignored by this 
form of definition. As consciousness develops, 
the synthesis of conative processes becomes 
ever more complex and indefinitely varied, 
and the resulting psychic ends or ideals ever 
richer and more adequate to experience. The 
individual's concrete purpose—even his most 
general purpose or life-ideal—is therefore 
never universal. In so far as he treats it as uni- 
versal, it is as a formal regulative demand, not 
a purpose; and just here arises the antinomy 
of good intention with reference to purpose, 
and bad performance with reference to law. 
We come, therefore, to require a definition 
of ethical end from the point of view of the 
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prnbeet rather than the psychic (see 
'SYCHIC AND PsycHOLOGICAL)—an objective 
rather than a subjective determination of 
the end; hence the definition given: what 
‘ought to be the purpose’ is the end. But, 
although this is the definition justified by 
history —despite much confusion between the 
two points of view—the question again leads 
us into a theoretical cul de sac. If we mean, 
What end, if fulfilled by all men, would be of 
most worth? that cannot be answered except 
on purely logical grounds; for to determine it as 
value or worth would be to attain the complete 
systematization of ends, which we have seen 
above is not only not actual, but genetically 
impossible. But to determine it on logical 
grounds is to determine a logical end, not one 
of worth; a situation in which the demands 
of logic primarily, not those of action or 
appreciation, would be completely satisfied. 
If, again, we mean. What end fulfilled would 
also fulfil the final world-end, would realize 
cosmicteleology }—that statement, just because 
it is in terms of the cosmic, not of the personal, 
can be answered only in terms of the cosmic, 
i.e. by science. What—the question becomes— 
what, as fact, is the end of cosmic, including 
human, evolution? This can find a formal 
answer, again, from the forms of knowledge, a 
logical answer; but such an answer cannot be 
made a regulative principle to determine the 
individual's ought ; for the individual is under 
the lead of certain facts, not of all knowledge, 
and to say that he ought to act from the point 
of view of all knowledge—that is, from the point 
of view of the universal element in knowledge 
—is to mock him with logical tautologies, when 
he needs practical adjustments. That is to say, 
if all men gave up their practical adjustments 
to pursue what we tell them they ought to 
pursue in view of a universal telcology, the 
teleology would be the first thing to suffer. 
The question of psychic end, therefore, is—in 
the more modest form in which it is capable of 
solution, and even of intelligible statement— 
the scientific question of (1) the systematization 
of individual concrete purposes in enlarging 
systems: the determination of voluntary 
conations; (2) the origin and development of 
the ethical consciousness in the social condi- 
tions under which the individual’s voluntary 
life is lived. These are both psychic or mental 
determinations. If they be handed over to 
psychology, we have then left over for ethics the 
oljective questions : (x) the ethnological and 
social forms which ethical strivings have taken 
on; and (2) the place of these in a 


philosophy of reality, which shall include that 
of a general teleology. 

The strictly ethical questions, then—making 
use of the psychology of the conative life in 
advance—are: (1) What ends have men pur- 
sued as good and bad? (2) What ends may 
they pursue as good and bad? (3) What signi- 
ficance does the category of good and bad, as 
thus filled in with instances, have in the 
make up of things? Cf. the remarks on the 
ethical end under Eres. 

The last question is a metaphysical one, 
concerning the broad distinction between 
science of fact and appreciation of worth; and 
its problem is that of finding a category in 
which facts and worths are both subsumed in 
a profounder synthesis. Cf. ORIGIN versus 
NATURE, and METAPHYSICS. (J.M.B.) 

Literature: Sıvewiorg, Meth. of Eth., I. vi; 
general works on ethics snd psychology ; and 
Bistroe. F, 2, i. (W.R.8.) 

End (in psychology) [AS. ende]: Ger. 
(1) Zweck, Ziel (most general, remote), 
Beweggrund (in cases of voluntary movement), 
(2) Ende; Fr. (1) but, (2) fin; Ital. (1) 
scopo, (2) fine. at which satisfies a cona- 
tion. Cf. Prosect (voluntary), PURPOSE, 
PLAN, INTENTION, and DESIGN. 

But there are two points of view from which 
this satisfaction may be regarded. We may 
consider (1) the form in which the end appears 
to the striving subject before its attainment, 
or (2) the psychical state which arises when 
it is completely attained. 

(1) Thus from the first point of view the 
end consists in some positive result as ideally 
represented or in some manner cognized before 
its achievement. 

(2) From the second point of view, the end 
consists in that relative cessation of cona- 
tive activity which depends on the fact that 
the activity has completed itself and has 
nothing further to accomplish. It will con- 
sist not in pleasure or relief but in satiety. 
If a conative process is allowed to develop 
freely without interruption or repression, it 
tends to go on until a certain result ensues, 
and when the result is attained it ceases of 
itself; this result is the termination, and in 
that sense the end of the process. It is 
desirable that these two meanings should be 
marked by some difference of terminology. 
We therefore propose to use ‘end’ for (r), 
and ‘terminal end,’ or simply TERMINUS 
(q.v.), for (2). (G.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

The desirableness of this appears from the 


general | confusion of the two meanings which one finds 
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END OF THE WORLD — ENERGISM 


in ethical discussions, especially when the 
conception of terminus is generalized into 
what we are calling the END-STATE (q. v.) 
of mental process generally; the so-called 
ethical end being treated alternatively in one 
way and then in the other. The distiuction 
between end and end-state has been sug- 
gested by various writers in different expres- 
sions, as e. g. distinctions between ‘subjective 
and objective’ end, ‘conscious and uncon- 
scious’ end, ‘ psychic’ as opposed to psycho- 
logical, ‘biological,’ and ‘philosophical’ end, 
the ‘end’ as distinguished from the ‘object’ of 
desire, &c. Writers on hedonism and utili- 
tarianism revel in this confusion; and it takes 
ou another of its many-headed forms in the 
idealists who make some universal or abstract 
conception still an ‘end,’ confusing or iden- 
tifying the end-state of a cosmic or thought 
process, viewed objectively, with the indi- 
vidual’s mental end. See EnD (ethical). 

A further distinction should also be made 
between two forms of end in the first and 
proper sense—that between ‘concrete’ and 
‘ideal,’ or between ‘immediate’ and ‘remote’ 
ends. The concrete or immediate end is 
usvally incidental to a larger intention in 
which the ideal, or this ideal end, takes 
form—the so-called ‘remote’ or ‘ultimate’ 
end. See CHorce (for a similar distinction). 
This larger determination includes a system of 
concrete ends, and may itself have an explicit 
conscious end or only an end-state as its goal. 
The grocer’s remote end is to get rich; his end- 
state is vital satisfaction; his concrete ends 
are weighing sugar, buying tea, and collecting 
bills. Cf, TELEOLOGY. (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Literature (in which the distinction of W 
and (2) is made): Liers, Grundthatsachen des 
Seelenlebens, 623 ff.; Batpwin, Feeling and 
Will, chap. xvi; Srour, Man. of Psychol., 
Index, See also the textbooks of psychology 
and ethics. (G.¥.8.-J.M.B,) 

End of the World: see EscHATOLOGY. 

_ Endoderm (Gr. évdov, inner, + ðéppa, liyer; 
Ger. inneres Keimblatt; Fr. endoderme; I 

endoderma or entoderma. The inner layer of 
coelenterate animals, or the inner of the two 
primitive cell-layers of the embryo mammal, 
often termed hypoblast. See BLASTODERM, 
Ensryo, and HYPOBLAST, (C.1u.M.=E.8.G.) 

Endomusia: see INTERNAL SPEECH AND 
Sona. 

Endophasia: see INTERNAL SPEECH AND 
Sone. 

End-organ: Ger. Lndoryan; Fr. organe 
morveux périphérique (¥.D.); Ital. termina- 


zione nervosa. (1) Any organ which forms a 
terminus of a path of nervous conduction. Its 
function may be to initiate or to receive the 
discharge. 

G) Usual meaning: the peripheral terminus. 

fost end-organs are so related that they 

clearly perform both of these functions. Even 
in the case of motor and other efferent nerves 
the peripheral end-organ seems to exert some 
sort of reactionary influence. It seems pro- 
bable that every fibre is normally in a state 
of neural tension between its end-organs, and 
that the discharge is the rhythmical readjust- 
ment of the equilibrium which has been dis- 
turbed by the stimulus at one terminus. Cf. 
Brain Origin, by Sir William Broadbent, 
Brain, xviii (1895). See HEARING, VISION, 
MUSCLE, SENSE ORGAN, &c. (H.8.) 

Endorsement: see BELIEF, and Syx- 
KATHESIS. 

Endothelium [Gr. čvor, within, + Ay, 
a papilla]: Ger. Endothel; Fr. endothélium ; 
Ital. endotelio. A term widely used (His) to 
designate the cellular lining of cavities, blood- 
vascular, lymphatic or synovial, which do not 
open, directly or indirectly, to the exterior. 
It consists of a single layer of thin cells joined 
at their edges, Cf. EPITHELIUM. (0.F.H.) 

End-plate: Ger. Hndplitte, Nervenhiigel 
Fr. plaque motrice; Ital. lama terminale. The 
terminal organ of a motor nerve embedded in 
the muscular fibre. See Nervous System 
(nerve). (4.H.) 

End-state: Ger. Endzustand; Fr. état 
final; Ital. stato finale. (The foreign equiva- 
lents are suggested.) The goal or result of a 
concrete mental DETERMINATION (q. v.); that 
state in which any specific process in conscious- 
ness issues and completes itself. See EnD. 

For example, belief is the end-state of 
argumentation, choice the end-state of de- 
liberation, accomplished action that of effort, 
&c. In cases of conative process as such 
the word Terminus (q. v.) is suggested, see- 
ing that here the end-state is one of satiety or 
real termination. (J.M.B., @.F.S.) 

Endyma (Gr. “dupa, garment}: Ger. Epen- 
dymium, Ependym; Fr. épendy me ; Ital. epen- 
dima. The epithelial lining of the entire 
medullary tube and the cavities formed from it. 
Synonym: Ependyma. See Nervous SYSTEM 
(embryology), and Nevroeria. (H.H.) 

Energeia [Gr.]: see GREEK TERMINOLOGY 
(6), aud Power. 

Energism bad dv + tpyew, to work]: Ger. 
Energismus; Fr. isme; Ital. energismo. 
The view that the highest good consists iv 
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ethical activity, or the realization of objective 
rather than subjective life-conditions (Lebens- 


inhalt). Used by Paulsen, Zinleitung in d. 
Philos., 432 (Eng. trans.). (3.M.B.) 

Energy (Gr. évépyaa]: Ger. Energie; Fr. 
énergie; Ital. energia. An ideal physical 
quantity manifesting itself under Jifforent 
forms which are so related that one form can 
never be increased except at the expense of an 
equal quantity in some other form. 

The conception was first developed in me- 
chanics in the two forms of kinetic and poten- 
tial defined below, and the term force (Kraft) 
was applied to it. It was for a time supposed 
that all other forms could be reduced to one of 
these two, but this view now seems untenable. 


The forms of energy hitherto recognized | plane 


may be defined and measured as follows :— 
(1) Kinetic energy, or energy of motion, is 
measured by, or equal to, the product of one- 
half the mass of a body into the square of its 
velocity, or, in algebraic language, § mi’ = E. 
In the case of a system of bodies such a pro- 
duct may be formed for each body, and the 
sum of all the products is the kinetic energy 
of the system. If at any moment we could 
determine the velocity v of each particle of 
matter in the solar system, the sum of all the 
products me? would be the total kinetic 
energy of the solar system at that moment. 
(2) Potential energy, or energy of position, 
is in mechanics an integral of which the 
differential is the product of a force acting 
between two bodies into the differential of 
the distance by which they are separated. 
In the common case of a heavy body it in- 
creases with the height of the body above 
the surface of the earth. In the case of a 
system of bodies attracting each other with 
a force inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance, the potential energy is the sum of the 
quotients formed by dividing each product of 
the masses of every two of the bodies by their 
distance apart, and regarding the sum as 
algebraically negative. Thus if the masses 
are m,, m, my, &c., and the distance of the 
mass m, from my is yp and so with all the other 
pairs, the potential energy at any moment is 


an My La oa te P. 
Tha Ts Tife 
The relation of kinetic and potential erergy 
may be illustrated thus :—If P be a point at 
a height a above a level plane AB, and a 
body be dropped from P or thrown from it in 
any direction whatever with any velocity what- 
ever, or suffered to slide without friction from 


P along an inclined plane PBor PC, the square 
of its velocity will increase by the same amount 
2ag (g being the acceleration of gravity)during 
the fall from P to AB, no matter by what 
path the fall takes place, or. what part of the 


B 
AB is reached. That is, if it leave P 
with the velocity v, and we call v the velocity 
with which it reaches A B, we shall always have 
v =v? +2 ag, 
and therefore, for the kinetic energy, 
} mo = § mv? +mag. 

However a body is thrown, if we leave out 
resistance, its velocity and its varying height 
h above any arbitrary plane or level, say the 
earth’s surface, during flight are such that the 


quantity 

$ mo’ + mgh, or E+P, (4) 
is constant until it reaches the earth or is in 
some way interfered with, so that, if the kinetic 
energy } mo? increases, the potential energy 
mgh or P will diminish, and vice versa. 

(3) The energy of heat. The theorem that 
E+ P remained constant during the motion of 
any system of bodies acted on only by their 
mutual attractions was proved by the mathe- 
maticians of the 18th century. But they had 
to couple this theorem with the important 
proviso that the bodies must never come into 
collision, because then some of the quantity 
E+ P would be lost through a diminution of 
the velocity of the colliding bodies, and hence 
of Æ. Then it was shown by Rumford and 
others that this loss of Æ was always accom- 
panied by the generation of an amount of 
heat proportional to the loss of Æ. If we call 
H the amount of this heat, expressed in 
appropriate units, we should then have 

E+P+H = constant, 


even when the bodies come into collision, or, 
in the case of a projectile, after it stiikes the 
ground. Thus, by adding Æ to the equation 
(A), we have 

gm? +mgh = £+P+H, 
which remains true after the fall of the body, 
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— ENLIGHTENMENT 


because the annihilation of velocity, and hence 
of Æ, is compensated by the generation of 
an equivalent amount H of heat, which raises 
the temperature both of the projectile and of 
the ground where it struck. 

As an illustration, when a solid shot is fired 
from a modern rifled gun at an armour plate 
a flash of fire is seen, and plate and shot may 
both be partly melted by the heat. 

(4) Energy of moleculur condition. It is 
found that when bodies change their state, 
as when water freezes or evaporates, or when 
two substances combine to form a compound, 
heat may be generated or disappear, according 
to the character of the change. A general 
law is that if such bodies are restored to their 
original state, the loss of heat in the one 
process exactly balances its gain in the 
other; and this, however great the number 
of intermediate states the bodies may pass 
through. We may call the sum total of this 
energy C. " 

(5) Radiant energy or radiance. Every hot 
body radiates its heat through the space 
around it, thus imparting energy to the ether. 
The energy thus imparted is now believed to 
take a form of waves of electric energy, known 
as Maxwellian or Herzian waves, and its 
amount is exactly equal to that which the hot 
body loses. So, if we call Æ the total heat- 
energy of the ether, Æ will constantly gain as 
the body loses its heat-energy H, and vice versa. 

(6) Electrical energy. The generation of 
electricity requires an expenditure of energy 
equal to half the product of the quantity of 
electricity generated into its potential. Thus, 
as electric energy Z appears, energy in some 
other form disappears, and vice versa. 

(7) Magnetic energy, which appears when 
a body is magnetized. We may call it M. 

All known forms of energy may be included 
under one of these seven heads, so that the sum 
total of energy of all seven forms in the universe 


G+ P+H4+04+R4+L4+M 


remains for ever constant. This is the theorem 
of the‘ Conservation of Energy.’ But the values 
of the seven separate quantities are continually 
changing, and these changes may be conceived 
as transformations of some of the kinds into 
others. The usual rule of nature is that position 
energy P is being constantly converted into 
kinetic energy Æ, and this into heat H, which 
again is converted into radiance Æ, which is 
propagated indefinitely through the ether. The 
store of P in the beginning consisted in 
the diffusion in space, as nebulous matter, of 


the materials now forming the stars and 
planets ; and this store is being converted iuto 
E by the process of condensation produced by 
the mutual attraction of all the matter of the 
universe. 

It is sometimes supposed that thought or 
mental action of some sort may be a distinct 
form of energy. This cannot be. Mental 
action may be, an doubtless always is, accom- 
panied by an exhibition or transformation of 
energy, but the energy itself can be only that 
of the matter composing the brain and nervous 
system. 

Literature: a very complete popular ex- 
position of the theory of energy and its con- 
servation is found in HELMHOLTZ, Ueber die 
Erhaltung der Kraft : Populäre wissenschaft- 
liche Vorträge, Heft 2 (1876). Instructive 
and yet simpler are THomson’s two addresses, 
On the Origin and Transformation of Motive 
Power, and On theSources of Energy in Nature 
available to Man for the Production of Mechan- 
ical Effect (Popular Lectures and Addresses, 
ii). Spencer’s exposition in his First Prin- 
ciples is defective, through trying to extend 
the conception of energy into tields where no 
transformation of mechanical energy into the 
coucepts of the field is possible. (8.N.) 

The term energy is used also by the advo- 
cates of ‘dynamic monism’ to indicate the 
principle of real unity which underlics all 
phenomena. Cf. E. Morselli, Filosofia monistica 
in Italia, in Riv. di Filos. Scient. (1886); 
Fontana, Monismo e Dinamismo (2nd ed., 
1897); Haeckel, Der Monismus and Die 
Weltrdthsel (1899). (E.M.) 

Enfranchisement: see FRANCHISE, 

Engel’s Law: Ger. Engel’ sches Gesetz; Fr. 
loi d' Engel ; Ital. legge di Engel. A generali- 
zation with regard to the relative proportions 
of income spent for different purposes by work- 
men of different grades. The lower the in- 
i the greater is the proportion spent for 

First given definite shape by the Saxon 
statistician Engel in 1857. Subsequent ob- 
servations in «lifferent countries have shown a 
surprising degree of constancy in the results of 
all careful statistics of family budgets. (A.1.1.) 

“Ev xal nâr [Gr.]. Literally, ‘one and all’: 
used to characterize the theory of PAN- 
THEISM (q. ¥.). (3.M.B.) 

Enlightenment [AS. licht, light]: Ger. 
Aufklärung ; Fr. ée, émancipation 
intellectuelle; Ital, secolo (or rese) dei lumi. 
A philosophical period of the 18th century 
characterized by an impetus to culture. The 
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group comprises a large number of men of| They were called also Messalians, Adelphians. 


varying tendencies. 

A striving toward freer, more independent 
thinking, emancipation from established 
dogmas, and an empirical or materialistic 
leaning characterized the period. Lessing, 
Mendelssohn, Reimarus, Tetens, Herder, 
Locke, Newton, Voltaire, Condillac, and 
Diderot are representatives of the movement, 
which affected Germany, England, and 
France. Cf. this topic in the histories of 
philosophy. (H.R.8.) 

Ennui [Fr.]: Ger. ; Ital. noia. 
The unpleasant feeling which arises through 
persistence in more or less futile mental ac- 
tivity, or through the persistent presence of 
tendencies to mental activity which fail to 
find satisfying objects for theirexercise. (G.¥.8.) 

Entelechy [Gr.]: see PowER. 

Enterozoa | Gr. évrepov, gut, + (gov, animal]: 
Ger. Fingeweidewiirmer ; Fr. entérozoaires 
(suggested, not in use—v.D.); Ital. enterozot. 
That group or grade of animals characterized 
by the presence of a digestive cavity or enteron. 

A term proposed by Lankester. Haeckel’s 
term Metazoa (q. v.) is more frequently em- 
ployed. Lankester divides the animal king- 
dom into two grades: (1) the Plastidozoa 
(= Protozoa), which consist either of single 
cells or colonies of equivalent cells, and (2) 
the Enterozoa (= Metazoa), in which two 
differentiated layers surround a primitive 
digestive cavity. The enteron in some rare 
cases originated directly from the BLASTOCOEL 
(q. v.), an orifice arising disruptively, and the 
hypoblast and epiblast originating by Dx- 


LAMINATION (q. v.). More commonly it arises | gi 


by Invacrvation (q.v.). See GasTRABA 
THEORY, and EMBRYO. 

Literature: E. R. LANKESTER, Ady. of 
Sci. (1890), in which the art. Zoology, from 
the oth ed. of Encyc. Brit., is reprinted with 
some modifications; F. Barrous, Compar. 
Embryol. (0.1. M.) 

Enthusiasts [Gr. ¢ + eds, a god]: Ger. 
Enthusiasten; Fr. en i ; Ital. entu- 
siasti. The name given to a seot of Christian 
monachists, or monks, who began to flourish 
in Syria towards the close of the 4th cen- 
tury. They believed that, as a result of the 
Fall, every man was inhabited by an evil 
spirit, who ruled him. Asceticism, and es- 
pecially inward prayer (hence their other 
common name, Euchites), could, notwithstand- 
ing this, so affect a man as to enable him to 
enter at length into direct communion with the 
Holy Spirit—hence the name Enthusiasts. 


Lampetians, Marcionists. Their doctrines are 
of some importance for ethics as illustrating 
the logical consequences of extreme asceticism, 
mysticism, and pure contemplation. Neander 
calls the Enthusiasts the first mendicant friars. 
Literature: Nganner, Church Hist. (Eng. 
trans.), iii. 341 f.; SALMON, in Smith and 
Wace’s Dict. of Christ. Biog., ‘ Euchites.’ 
(R.M.W.) 
Enthymeme [Gr. é + évyds, mind]: Ger. 
Enthymem ; Fr. enthyméme; Ital. entimema. 
A reasoning in which some part of the grounds 
for the conclusion (i.e. one or other of the 
premises) is suppressed in the statement. 
According to Aristotle, the enthymeme is 
a syllogism from probabilities or signs, and 
he assigns to it in rhetoric a definite function 
as CO! nding there, in the special field of 
rhetoric (i.e. persuasion), to syllogism in purely 
intellectual or scientific matter. It would 
not therefore have been, in Aristotle's view, 
essential to the enthymeme that its statement 
should be elliptical; but his expressions or 
illustrations lend themselves readily to that 
interpretation, which, after the distinction be- 
tween apodictic and dialectical reasoning had 
been rejected from logic, was naturally adopted. 
Literature: the fullest historical discussion 
of points relating to the Enthymeme is given 
by Hamuron, Discussions, 154-7; Lects. 
on Logic, lect. xx. See also Grors, Aristotle 
and ed.), 202-3; COPE, Introd. to Arist. 
etoric, 103 f., and MansgEx’s ed. of Aldrich 
(4th ed.), App. F, where (218) the correct 
explanation of the etymology of the term is 
iven. (B.A.) 
Entity and Ens [Lat.]: see Lamm TER- 
mINoLoGY (5), Berne (3), and REALITY AND 


EXISTENCE. 

Entoptic Phenomena [Gr. erós + 
énrixés, pertaining to sight]: Ger. entoptische 
Erscheinungen (or Phiinomene); Fr. phéno- 
ménes iques; Ital. fenomeni endottici. 
Visual appearances due to processes within 
the eye itself are called entoptic, and the 
processes entoptic phenomena. (#.B/T.-J.M.B.) 

The principal entoptic phenomena, if we 
take the phrase in its widest meaning, are 
the following: (1) Under certain experi- 
mental conditions we may perceive the shadow 
of the iris, the presence of liquids on the sur- 
face of the cornea, corneal specks, lines and 
blotches from the front part of the lens and 
its membrane, as well as the figures termed 
Muscax Voutantes (q.v.), &c. Le Cat's 
experiment, well calculated to show these 
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phenomena, is as follows:—Set up a short- 
focus lens at a distance from a source of light, 
and place in the focus of the lens a card with 
a hole made by a fine pin. The rays entering 
the eye are not focussed on the retina, but 
so refracted as to traverse the eye in a nearly 
mae direction. Sharp shadows of objects 

or on the eyeball are thus thrown on the 
retina. The objects seen on the outside of 
the corneal surface, since they are not really 
within the eye, are termed by Laqueur ‘ pseud- 
entoptic’ phenomena. 

(2) Move a candle to and fro, below and 
slightly to the side of the eyeball, and as 
close to the eye as is convenient. Shadows of 
the retinal blood-vessels, aud indications of the 
borders of the fovea centralis, are discernible. 

(3) Look through a pinhole, held close to 
the eye, at an illuminated surface. Move the 
pierced card quickly, in circular sweeps. 
Shadows of the retinal vessels in the neigh- 
bourhood of the fovea will be seen. The 
macular region shows granulations (possibly 
retinal cones). 

(4) Look fixedly at a misty sky, or through 
a blue glass at a clear sky or uniformly white 
surface (cloud, &c.). Bright yellowish points, 
followed by shadowy darker specks, will be 
seen taking a rapid course in fairly constant 
directions. The phenomena are those of 
retinal circulation. 

(5) Move the spread fingers quickly to and 
fro before the eyes, or look steadily at a 
Fricker (q. v.) of a moon’s disk of black and 
white sectors. The macula lutea becomes 
visible; streams of fine particles, possibly the 
lymph corpuscles, are seen; and, sometimes, 
elaborate patterns, the shadow-figures of 
Purkinje. 

(6) Bergmann’s experiment: look at the 
vertical lines of a fine grating; the lines are 
wavy and beaded in appearance. The pheno- 
menon is supposed to be due to the mosaic 
arrangement of the cones, 

7) Appearance of the Bump Spor (q. v.). 

8) Pressure applied to the eyeball produces 
phosphenes (circular patterns of light and 
dark alternating colour-patches) and ‘move- 
ment figures’ (pulsing colour-figures). A jerk 
of the eyes gives a blue spot surrounded by a 
yellow band, due to mechanical retinal stimu- 
lation at the edge of the blind spot. 

(9) Adaptation to dark: IDIORETINAL LIGHT 
(q. v.), in the form of light chaos, light dust, 
together with subjective black or grey. On 
Müller's theory the grey is of central origin. 
See Visual Sensation under Visron, 


Ger. Parasiten; Fr. entozoatres (not in use 
Ital. entozoi. A term formerly used for in- 
ternal parasites. 


F. A. Walker. 
recent time it was the custom to speak of the 


Literature: HeLmmOoLTZ, Physiol. Optik 


(and ed.), 184; Sanrorp, Course in Exper. 


Psychol., expts. 110-21, 170. (E.B.T.) 
Entozoa [Gr. évrés, within, + (dor, —_ : 


Since these do not form a natural group, the 


term is now discarded, though the word is 
still occasionally met with. It was intro- 


duced by Rudolphi. (0.Le.M.) 
Entrepreneur [Fr.]: Ger. Unternehmer ; 
Fr., see topic; Ital. entraprenditore, impresario. 
An employer who is also a speculator. 
Introduced into current English usage by 
Down to a comparatively 


man who takes the direction and risk of in- 
dustrial enterprise as the ‘capitalist’; of his 
return as ‘profit’; and to analyse this profit 
into interest and wages of superintendence. 
Walker showed, as Mangoldt had done before 


him, that these two elements in profit are 


subject to distinct laws, and may be received 
by distinct persons. The capitalist receives 


interest ; the man who furnishes the manage- 


ment receives true or net profit, ‘This man 
Walker was at first inclined to call the under- 
taker, but he afterwards fell back on the 


French term entrepreneur. The entrepreneur's 


profit is due partly to his superior skill in 
organizing labour, but chiefly to foresight in 
predicting the wants of the market. George 
says: ‘It is not as an employer of labour, 
but as a speculator in the products of labour, 
that the producer needs capital’—an over 
statement, but with a basis of truth. (A.7.H.) 

Environment [Fr. environner, to sur- 
round]: Ger. Umgebung, Umwelt, Lebensver- 
hältnisse; Fr. milieu, conditions ambiantes, 
ambiance; Ital. ambiente, mezzo, condizioni 
mesologiche (x.M.). A term for the totality 
of external circumstances and conditions 
which affect the organism at any stage of its 
existence; also used of the organism as a 
whole in relation to its constituent parts or 
cells, (0.L1..M.—E.B.P.) 

Rendered current as a technical term in 
biology by Herbert Spencer, who conceived 
the organism and its environment as con- 
stantly acting und reacting upon each other. 
It is applied in a figurative sense to the con- 
ditions of the mental life in the phrase ‘ moral,’ 
‘ social environment,’ &c., for which the French 
term milieu is also much used by writers in 
English. The phrase ‘bionomic conditions’ 
(bionomische Verhiiltnisse) has recently come 
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into use, together with the term Browomics 
(q. v-). (0.Lt.M.-J.M.B.) 

Envy: see JEALOUSY AND Envy. 

Epagoge [Gr. éri+ dyew, to bring): 
Epagoye; Fr. syllogisme ique; Ital. indu- 
zione. Argument by INDUCTION (q.v.). (J.M.B.) 

Epiblast [Gr. éri+ Sdaords]: Ger, äusseres 
Keimblatt,, Hornblatt; Fr. épiblaste; Ital. 
epiblisto. The outer of the two primitive 
layers of the embryo animal, also termed 
ECTODERM (q. v.). 

The term is due to Michael Foster. First 
published (1871) by Huxley (Anatomy of 
Vertebrated Animals), who considered the 
epiblast to be homologous with the ectoderm, 
or outer layer, of the coelenterates. The origin 
of the two primitive layers (epiblast and hypo- 
blast) appears in some cases to be by IN- 
VAGINATION (q. v.),and in others by DELAMINA- 
TION (q. v.). Some biologists consider the one, 
some the other, as the more primitive method 
of origin. See GASTRAEA THEORY, ECTODERM, 
and EMBRYO. (C.L1.M.-E.8.G.) 

Epicheirema (Gr. émiyeipyua, an at- 
tempted proof—Aristotle}: Ger. Zpicherem ; 
Fr. épichérime; Ital. epicherema. A syllo- 
gism in which one or both of the premises is 
supported by a reason. (J.M.B.) 

Epictetus. Stoic philosopher, born at 
Hierapolis, Phrygia, about 60 a.D. The slave 
of Epaphroditus in Rome ; he was made free, 
and then banished, with other philosophers, in 
89 à. D. by Domitian. He then began teach- 
ing and lecturing at Nicopolis in Epirus. He 
wrote little, remarks taken down by his 
pupil Arrian in two treatises, the ‘Discourses’ 
and the ‘Munual,’ being the source of our 
knowledge of him. 

Epicureanism: Ger. Zpicurismus; Fr. 

‘picurisme; Ital. Epicwreismo. The theory 
of Epicurus : in particular, his ethical doctrine 
that pleasure is the chief good (the only thing 
worth having on its own account), and that 
each man’s pleasure is his own chief 
in the pursuit and attainment of which his 
moral excellence consists. 

The doctrine of Epicurus and his disciples 
was hardly so much a philosophy, in the sense 
in which Platonic, Aristotelian, and even Stoic 
doctrines were philosophies, as a plan for the 
conduct of life. Logic and natural science are 
in it subordinated to the moral doctrine. Ideas 
or conceptions must be derived from felt sen- 
sations; language must consist of terms each 
referring to a distinct and clear conception— 
this is the basis of his logic. His natural 
science is even less original, although it is 


more elaborate: all reality is material; and 
the play of the atoms accounts for the universe 
and all its contents. His only variation from 
Democritus is the assumption of a spontaneous 
swerving on the part of the atoms varying 
their downward motion, to account for the 
formation of aggregates, and so of life and 
mind. The whole theory of-reality, like the 
theory of knowledge, is, however, a mere pre- 
liminary to clear the way to the peaceful and 
happy life, which Epicurus puts forward as 
resulting from the abolition of the fear of the 
supernatural. The gods exist in intermun- 
dane spaces, but have no concern with or in- 
fluence upon human affairs. And with the 
fear of the gods disappears the fear of death. 
‘ Good and evil are only where they are felt, 
aud death is the absence of all feeling.” The 
affairs of the state are equally disturbers of 
the happy life, and from them Epicurus 
counsels withdrawal ; their place being taken 
by the more flexible bonds of friendship. 
Health of body and tranquillity of mind are 
the sum and substance of this happy life. 
Pleasure is the first good; but, if all pains 
were removed, pleasure could be varied only, 
not increased in amount. 

Pleasure is always desirable in itself from its 
correspondence with our nature ; but it is not 
always to be chosen, for it may lead to pains 
greater than itself. Some desires are not even 
natural; and some natural desires are not 
necessary; and of the necessary desires, the 
satisfaction of some is necessary for happiness, 
of others for an unperturbed frame of body, of 
others for life itself. ‘If thou wilt make a 
man happy,’ he is reported to have said, ‘add 
not unto his riches, but take away from his 
desires.’ Desire should be regulated by pru- 
dence, from which all the other virtues follow. 
‘ We cannot live a life of pleasure which is not 
also a life of prudence, honour, and justice; 
nor lead a life of prudence, honour, and justice 
which is not also a life of pleasure.’ 

This theory of life Epicurus himself illus- 
trated in the midst of a circle of friends— 
men and women—who frequented his garden 
at Athens. Abjuring the conventional londs 
of society, he became the centre of a quasi- 
religious community, and the founder of a 
school which received and perpetuated his 
teachings with devotion,and without venturing 
onany important variation of opinion. The doc- 
trine soon spread not only in Greece and Italy, 
but also in the barbarian world ; the school also 
encountered persecution, mainly on account 
of its anti-political and anti-religious views. 
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The greatest literary representative of 
Epicureanism is Lucretius (De Natura Rerum, 
54B.0.). Atticus and others of the friends of 
Cicero belonged to the sect ; and the writings 
of Philodemus, an Epicurean of the same 
period, have been disentombed from the ruins 
of Herculaneum. Epicureanism was one of 
the four philosophical schools endowed by the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius about 176 A. D.; 
but, in the end of the 4th century, the 
Emperor Julian records the disappearance of 
the creed. The Renaissance led to the revival 
of the tendency towards a natural life and 
its enjoyment, which characterized Epicurean- 
ism. As a system it was resuscitated by 
Gassendi (1592-1655), who was not without 
followers at the time. The fundamental 
doctrine of Epicurus—that pleasure is the 
end of life—has perhaps never been without 
adherents. But the modern greatest happiness 
theory, as presented, for example, by Bentham, 
has many points of divergence from, as well 
as of similarity to, Epicureanism. In par- 
ticular, it does not reaffirm the doctrine that 
the control of desire, rather than its satis- 
faction, is the means to a happy life; and it 
is largely a political theory. 

Our knowledge of Epicurean doctrine de- 
pends chiefly on the fragments of Epicurus 
and his followers preserved by Diogenes 
Laertius and Stobaeus; on the discoveries at 
Herculaneum ; on the writings of Cicero, and 
on the poem of Lucretius. 

Literature : Histories of Philosophy; Guyav, 
La Morale d’Epicure (1878); W. WALLACE, 
Epicureanism (1880). (W.R.S.) 

Epicurus. (337 or 341-270 B. €.) Born 
on Samos, he professed to be self-taught, but 
was probably a pupil of Xenocrates in youth. 
In 319 or 323 B.C. he visited Athens, travelled 
in Ionia, and opened a school in Mytilene. 
In 306 he returned to Athens, bought a 
garden, and founded the Epicurean School 
of Philosophy. He wrote much, but 
only a few letters, preserved by Diogeies 
Laertius, have come down to us. See Err- 
OUREANISM. 

Epidemic (mental): Ger. geistige Epidemie; 
Fr. épidémie mentale ; Ital. epidemia psichica. 
See Conracion (mental). 

Epigenesis [Gr. ¿ni 4+yéers, production]: 
Ger. Lpigenese ; Fr. épigenèse; Ital, epigenesi. 
The hypothesis that in the differentiation of 
structure during embryologival development 
all characters are produced, not havius been 
present before ; as opposed to the hypothesis 
of PREFORMATION (q.v.), i.e. that sach differ- 


entiation is an unfolding of characters already 
preformed in the germ. 

Harvey (1651) somewhat prophetically gave 
expression to this view. F. C. Wolffin 1759 
championed it in opposition to the preforma- 


tionist Haller. Modern researches on the 
cell and the changes of the chromatin matter 
of the nucleus have placed the two hypotheses 
in a new light. Weismann at first supported 
strongly, and now opposes it; O. Hertwig 
supports it in a modified form. 

Literature; J. Harvey, Exercitationes de 
Geueratione; F, C. Wotrr, Theoria Genera- 
tionis; A. Weismann, Germ-Plasm (1893); 
O. Herrwic, The Biol. Problem of To-day 
(trans. by P. C. Mitchell, 1896); WHITMAN, 
Evolution and Epigenesis, Wood’s Hol! Biol, 
Lects. (1894); Drrescx, Analytische Theorie 
d. organischen Entwicklung (1895); DELAGE, 
La Structure du Protoplasma et l’ Hérédité 
(1895). For a summary of recent views see 
E. B. Witson, The Cell in Devel. aud Inheri- 
tance, where full reference to the literature of 
the subject will be found. (0.Lt.M.—E.B.P. ) 

Epiglottis [Gr. éri + ydwrris, mouth 
of windpipe]: Ger. Kehldeckel; Fr. épiglotte ; 
Ital. epiglottide. A plate of yellow elastic 
cartilage, in man shaped like an obovate 
leaf, attached in front of the superior opening 
of the 

Ordinarily it stands up behind the base of 
the tongue; but in the act of swallowing, it 
probably falls back over the vocal cords and 
assists in preventing the entrance of solids or 
liquids into the trachea. Swallowing, how- 
ever, may be performed normally with the 
epiglottis absent, the sphincter muscles of the 
larynx being sufficient to protect its aperture. 
According to some an important function of 
the epiglottis consists in toning the voice, rais- 
ing the pitch by pressing down upon, and thus 
shortening, the vocal cords (Elis) at the same 
time acting as a reinforcing vibration. Cf. 
SPEECH AND ITS DEFECTS. (0.F.H.) 

Epilepsy (Gr. émi + AauSdvev, to take, 
seize]: Ger. Fallsucht Epilepsie; Fr. épi- 
lepsie, haut mal, petit mal ; Ital. epilessia, mal 
caduco. In its most geueral sense epilepsy 
denotes discharging lesions of the nervous 
system, which are paroxysmal in character, 
and accompanied by more or less serious dis- 
turbances of consciousness; specifically it 
denotes the most distinctive form of such 
neuroses, known as true, genuine, or idiopathic 
epilepsy. 

History. Epilepsy was well known in 
ancient times, and was regarded as an infliction 
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of the gods; hence the term morbus sacer, 
morbus divus. The term morbus comitialis 
is connected with the custom of adjourning 
the forum whenever any of its members was 
seized with an epileptic attack. Other terms 
suggestive of demoniac or astral origin were 
also used. The name ‘falling sickness’ was 
applied to epilepsy within recent times. 

Nature. The contributions of Hughlings- 
Jackson have established the conception (first 
suggested by Todd) of epilepsy as the ex- 
plosion or discharge of nervous energy 
mainly from centres in the motor area of 
the brain. The study of epileptic convulsions 
thus contributes to the knowledge of the 
localization of brain functions. Such evi- 
dence is most clearly obtained in cases of 
epileptiform seizures, or Jacksonian epilepsy, 
in which the convulsions always begin in the 
same part of one side of the body, extending 
from this in a definite order of progression, 
first to other groups of muscles on the same 
side, and then to the opposite side (see below). 
The view which regards epilepsy as a central 
motor discharge with ultimate relations to the 
several layers of nerve-cells in the cortex, to 
the several levels of evolution of motor faculty, 
to the loss of consciousness, to the nature and 
order of the aurae, &c., does vot deny the 
existence of epilepsy as the result of a dis- 
charge in the medulla and pons, and the possi- 
bility of a convulsive centre (in the medulla), 
stimulation of which in animals may produce 
convulsions; but it subordinates these pheno- 
mena to the chief and typical ones which in 
man are of cortical origin. 

Cause. Many and various conditions are 
influential in the production of epileptic fits. 
Hereditary disposition is regarded as most 
important, the epileptic tendency being not 
so much a ifie disease as the mark of an 
unstable condition of the brain. An hereditary 
taint may be discovered in more than one- 
third of all cases. Such taint may appear in 
one member of a family as insanity, in another 
as a nervous disorder, in a third as hysteria, 
and in a fourth as epilepsy. The epileptic 
tendeney is thus recognized as a significant 
mark of degeneration, and its prevalence 
among criminals (see CRımınoLroey) has been 
frequently noted. Age is an important factor, 
nearly one-half of all cases appearing between 
the 10th and 2oth year, and nearly 30 per 
cent. before the roth year. Of specific excit- 
ing causes may be cited: injury to the brain 
by concussion, exposure to the sun, acute 
diseases, digestive derangements, alcoholism, 


menstrual disorders, sudden fright or similar 
emotional disturbance, and the like ; but in a 
third or a half of all cases no definite exciting 
cause may be assigned. The disorder is thus 
mainly a functional one, brought about by a 
general instability of the nervous system and, 
possibly, more immediately connected with an 
irritation in the motor area, such as that pro- 
duced by a tumour, depressed bone, anaemia, 
disturbance of circulation, or definite injury. 

Morbid anatomy. A great variety of patho- 
logical changes have been found in cases of 
epilepsy, many of which are also common in 
other diseases. Negative cases presenting no 
serious pathological changes are quite common. 
Most frequent and characteristic are degenera- 
tive changes in the brain cortex, morbid 
changes in the skull and membranes, a simple 
type of convolution, asymmetry of the hemi- 
sphere. A special tendency to disease of the 
cornu Ammonis has been emphasized by some 
writers. None of these changes are sufficiently 
common to be regarded as essential, and all 
of them have been regarded as secondary or 
resultant; thus again bringing into promi- 
nence the theory of a functional instability 
accompanied frequently by degenerative 
changes, as the essential cause of the epileptic 
attacks. 

Varieties. It is customary to distinguish 
the major attacks (grand mal), in which there 
is a loss of consciousness, and prolonged and 
severe muscular spasm, from the minor attacks 
(petit mal), in which there is brief loss of 
consciousness without or with slight muscular 
spasm. In Jacksonian epilepsy there is no 
loss of consciousness, but a definite ‘ march’ of 
convulsive symptoms. In masked epilepsy 
(épilepsie larvée) the convulsions are replaced 
by mental symptoms, of which automatism is 
the most usual. A large number of varieties 
are also recognized, according to the diseases 
which accompany the epilepsy (gastric, spinal, 
&c.); according to the time when the fits 
appear (diurnal, nocturnal); according to the 
members involved in the fits (partial, mono- 
spasm, &c.); according to the supposed cause 
(vasomotor, cortical); and so on. Hystero- 
epilepsy is specially considered under Hys- 
TERIA (q. V.). 

. These may be considered (Ross) 
as (1) those preceding the paroxysm, (2) those 
of the xysm itself, and (3) those observ- 
able in the intervals between the attacks. 
(1) One class of premonitory symptoms may 
appear hours, or even days, in advance in the 
form of headache, dizziness, depression, excites 
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ment, mental confusion, or the like. But the 

more constant premonitory symptoms, called 
aurae, immediately precede the attack, and 
may be said to be the subjective feelings 
aroused by the changes in the brain which 
bring on the attack. Such aurae are limited 
to the period before unconsciousness ensues ; 
hence those who rapidly pass into unconscious- 
ness (about half of all cases) will be unable to 
describe the aura. Such aurae are extremely 
variable in type, although often quite constaut 
in the successive attacks of the same individual. 
The aura may be motor (twitching of the 
thumb, rotation of the eyes, jerking of the 
muscles); sensory (tingling, numbness, flushes 
of light, sharp noises, bad odours or tastes) ; 
vasomotor (dizziness, flushing, choking); 
secretory (salivution) ; psychical (fear, feeiiug 
of confusion or strangeness, hallucinations of 
forms or voices). The unilateral or bilateral 
location of the motor aud sensory aurae, the 
frequency with which they begin in small 
muscles, the order iu which they spread to 
other muscles, have been interpreted us indica- 
tive of the portion of the cortex at which the 
discharge begins, and of the direction in which 
it proceeds; thus, when the attack begins in 
the head, tlie order is head, arm, leg; when in 
the hand, the order is hand, head, leg; when 
in the leg, the order is leg, arm, head; such 
order indicating an extension of the discharge 
into neighbouring cortical centres. 

(2) In the minor attacks of epilepsy (epilepsia 
mitior or petit mal) there is momentary un- 
consciousness, a slight pallor or vertigo; 
possibly a contraction of the pupils, a fixed 
stare, a rolling of the tongue, chewing move- 
ments, and the like. The patient may be 
speaking, pause, exhibit the symptoms of the 
attack, and proceed as if nothing had happened. 
At the onset of major attacks (epilepsy in the 
Fag sense, epilepsia gravior or haut mal) 
there is loss of consciousness, sudden falling, 
great pallor, and (usually) a sharp cry. The 
patient then exhibits a brief stage of tonic but 
unequal contraction of all the muscles of the 

There may be distortions of all kinds, 
rotation of the head and neck, flexion of hand, 
arm, &c. This tonic stage gives way to a 
clonic stage, with spasms usually more marked 
on one side, and the face or tongue usually 

_ affected before the trunk or leg. The head 
may be drawn from side to side, the eyeballs 
rolled about, the face distorted, the jaws 
violently clinched; there may be frothing at 
the mouth, and excess of secretions in general.| have frequently been committed, and have 
In this stage the pallor has been succeeded by | given rise to serious discussions regarding 
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venous hyperaemis, the face being dull-red, 
the veins of the head and neck distended und 
throbbing. Upon this succeeds a stage of 
relaxation, exhaustion, or coma with gradual 
returning consciousness. There is often a long 
period of diminished energy and mental con- 
fusion. In Jacksonian epilepsy (epileptiform 
seizures) there is slight or no loss of conscious- 
ness, and the spasm Legins on oue side and 
proceeds in definite order; i.e. if it begins in 
the hand, it goes up the arm and down the 
leg. The more sudden the onset of the spasm 
the more rapidly it spreads, and the shorter 
the seizure. The seizures may be very fre- 
quent. In masked epilepsy the symptoms are 
of a totally different type, the convulsion being 
replaced by an abnormal psychosis of which 
the patient may be entirely ignorant upon 
returning to consciousness. Anger or violence 
may be the prevailing symptom, and severe in- 
jury may be inflicted on others byan epileptic in 
this state; or there may be an altered speech 
or personality, or a series of automatic acts. 

(3) In the interval between the seizures 
many epileptics are perfectly normal in every 
respect; and noted historical cases of men of 
ability subject to epilepsy belong to this class. 
In many cases there is impairment of memory, 
especially in regard to recent events ; in others 
there may be a dullness or mental deficiency, 
differing in amount from slight stupidity to 
imbecility. The moral nature is often per- 
verted, and the temperament morose, sus- 
picious, and irritable. Such mental impair- 
ment is quite as common in the minor as in 
the major forms of epilepsy, and, while related 
to the frequency of the seizures, it is also related 
to the prevalence of mental rather than motor 
symptoms during the attacks. 

Epilepsy and Insanity. While epilepsy is 
entirely compatible with normal mental action, 
the tendency of frequent fits, extending over 
many years, to impair the faculties, to dull 
the finer feelings, and to change the character 
is a most potent one. Apart from the decay 
of faculty and dementia to which epileptics 
are subject, there are recognized distinct 
relations between epilepsy and insanity. The 
two may be Sive as effects of a common 
cause; or the brain degeneration which the 
explosive discharges briug about may be re- 
garded as the exciting cause of the insanity. 
Epileptic insanity is apt to assume the form 
of mania, characterized by irritability and im- 
pulsiveness ; in such states crimes and assaults 
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mental responsibility (Maudsley, Responsi- 


bility in Mental Disease). The mania may 
occur just after the paroxysm, or it may occur 
between paroxysms, or take the place of the 
paroxysm, as in masked epilepsy. The term 
furor epilepticus was often used in connection 
with these violent outbreaks of epileptics. 
Periods of automatism aud unconscious action 
in epileptics may also be regarded as significant 
in this connection. 

Literature: Brxswaneer, Die Epilepsie, 
in Nothnagel’s Spec. Pathol. u. Ther., xii 
(1899); Gowers, Epilepsy (1881); FÉRÉ, 
Les Epilepsies et les Epileptiques (1890) ; 
Ross, Nerv. Diseases, ii. 885-920; J. 
Hueuuines-Jackson, Epileptifurm Convul- 
sions, &c., Trans. Int. Med. Cong. (1881), 
ii. 6, and Croonian Lectures on Evolution 
and Dissolution of the Nervous System, Brit. 
Med. J. (Mar. 29, Apr. 5 and 12, 1884); 
Ronoovomi, L’Epilessia (1895); GÉLINEAU, 
Les Epilepsies (1900). See also Beroe. 
G, 1, g. (3.3.) 

Epiphany [Gr. éni + ġaivew, to bring 
to light]: Ger. Epiphania (Erscheinung 
Christi); Fr. Épiphanie; Ital. Epifania. The 
festival of the manifestation of God through 
Christ to mankind. It was first observed by 
the Eastern Church, which maintained that 
the manifestation took place at baptism, not 
at birth. The festival was celebrated on 
January 6. Inthe Western Church, Epiphany 
was never connected with the baptism, but 
with the manifestation of Christ to the Wise 
Men from the East, who were regarded as 
the ‘firstfruits of heathendom’ for Christ. 

Literature; Brxewam, Origines, Bk. XX. 
ehap. iv; Avoust1, Handb. d. christl. 
Archiiol., i. 542 f.; Buyterm, Denkwirdig- 
keiten, v. Pt, I. 310 f. (R.M. W.) 

Epiphenomenon [Gr. èri + palvopa, to 
appear]: Ger. Beiprodukt, Begleiterscheinung ; 
Fr. épiphénomène, (quelque chose) surajouté; 
Ital. epifenomeno. A secondary or added 
accompaniment to a process, considered as 
merely incidental, and having no part in the 
further development of the process. i 

The term is in use pone to characterize 
the Epiphenomenon Theory of the relation of 
mind to body, which makes the former an 
incidental effect of brain processes—‘a spark 
thrown off by the engine ’—having no effect 
upon the brain changes which constitute a 
closed system. See MIND AnD BODY. (J.M.B.) 

‘The addition of consciousness to living 
bodies affords no ground for supposing that 
consciousness has a causality of its own, or 


reacts upon the organism in which it appears 
(Hodgson, Theory of Practice, i. 425). Ac 
cording to the same writer, the theory con- 
ceives consciousness ‘in some such way as the 
foam tl.rowu up by and floating on a wave — 
‘a mere foam, aura or meloly, arising from 
the brain, but without reaction upon it’ 
(Time and Space, 279). An early psycho- 
logical stutement is by Maudsley, Physiol. 
and Pu thol. of Mind. (A.8.P.P.-J.M.B,) 
Epiphysis (Gr. éni + iow, a growth]: 
Ger. Zirbeldriise; Fr. épiphyse, glande pinéale; 
Ital. epifisi, ghiandola pineale. See BRAIN, 
and cf. /’ARnteTaL ORGAN. Synonyms: Pineal 
gland, Conarium. (H.B.) 
i [Gr. émorijun, knowledge, 
+Asdyos, discourse]: Ger. Erkennini ie, 
Fr. épistémologie; Ital. ia, dottrina 
1) Theory of the origin, 
nature, aud limits of kuowledge. Cf. GNosIo- 
LOGY. (H.R.8.-J.M.B,) 
(2) The systematic analysis of the co; 
tions employed by ordinary and scient 
thought in interpreting the world, and includ- 
ing an investigation of the act of knowledge, 
or the nature of knowledge as such, with a 
view to determine its ontological significance ; 
otherwise known as Theory of Knowledge. 
The first definition of epistemology, com- 
mouly spoken of as the relation of knowledge 
to reality, has hitherto been most prominent, 
and epistemological inquiry has generally been 
undertaken in view of doubts which have been 
raised as to the trustworthiness of the know- 
ing process, and the validity of its results. It 
is thus, as Paulsen well points out, a secondary, 
uot a primary product of thought. ‘Philo- 
sophy everywhere with metaphysics; 
questions as to the form and origin of the 
universe, the nature and source of existence, 
the essence of the soul and its relation to the 
body, form the first subject of philosophical 
reflection. Only after long occupation with 
such questions does the question arise of the 
nature of knowledge and its ibility. It 
is raised by the divergent views to which 
meditation on physical and metaphysical ques- 
tions leads. ‘This divergence raises 
question: Is it at all possible for the human 
understanding to solve these problems? 
Epistemology develops as critical reflection 
upon metaphysics’ (Einleitung in die Philos., 
and ed., 349). Thus, in ancient philosophy, 
the Sophists may be said to be the first 
definitely to raise the epistemological question, 
by their sceptical impeachment of the possi- 
bility of truth or universally valid statement. 
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Essay is, accordingly, in his own words, to 
inquire into ‘the certainty, evidence, and 
extent’ of our knowledge, and at the same 
time ‘to search out the bounds between opinion 
and knowledge, and examine by what measures, 
in things whereof we have no certain know- 
ledge, we ought to regulate our assent and 
moderate our persuasions’ (I. i. 3). In these 
and other similar passages Locke impressed 
upon succeeding English philosophy its pre- 
dominantly epistemological character. It will 
also be noted that they express the epistemo- 
logical question in its characteristically modern 
form, as referring to the limits of human 
knowledge—the form in which it meets us in 
Hume and Kant, Comte and Spencer. Kant’s 
description of dogmatic metaphysics as the 
arena of endless contests, comparable to the 
shadow-fights of the heroes in Walhalla, and 
his idea: f criticism’ as the science which is 
to determine ‘the extent, validity, and worth’ 
of our a priori cognitions, and thus to settle 
the question as to the possibility or impossi- 
bility of ‘metaphysics,’ repeat almost verbally 
Locke’s conception of his own enterprise, 
though the execution in the two cases is of 
course different. Repeating Locke’s metaphor, 
Kant blames Hume for declaring certain 
questions to lie beyond the ‘ horizon’ of human 
knowledge, without determining where that 
horizon falls, ‘He (Hume) merely declared 
the understanding to be limited, instead of 
showing what its limits were; he created a 
general distrust of the power of our faculties, 
without giving us any determinate knowledge 
of the bounds of our unavoidable ignorance.’ 
As contrasted with scepticism, criticism does 
not ‘examine the facta of reason, but reason 
itself in the whole extent of its powers, and 
in regard to its capacity of a priori cognition ; 
and thus we determine, not merely the empi- 
rical and eyer-shifting bounds of our know- 
ledge, but its necessary and eternal limits’ 
see Critique of Pure Reason, Preface to 

irst Edition, Introduction, and Transcen- 
dental Doctrine of Method, chap. i). 

This way of stating the epistemological 
question entirely disappears in Kant's ideal- 
istic successors. The philosophy of Fichte 
and Hegel (especially in the Wissenschafts- 
lehre and the Logik) may be said to consist 
largely of an analysis of cognition and the 
categories of thought, but no distinction is 
drawn between theory of knowledge and meta- 


This is the epistemological issue which is 
mainly discussed by Plato and Aristotle, but 
it is found (cf. for example the Theaetetus) to 
involve the question of the constitution of 
knowledge, as debated between sensationalists 
and rationalists, empiricists and transcen- 
dentalists. But such questions are discussed 
by Plato and Aristotle in the context of their 
metaphysical and more purely logical in- 

iries. The epistemological problem comes 

ore into the foreground as a separate inves- 
tigation, in consequence of the systematic 
attack on the possibility of knowledge by the 
ih age The discussion of ‘the criterion of 
truth’ by the Stoics and Epicureans is a 
conscious and deliberate attempt to arrive 
at a theory of knowledge, as a preliminury to 
metaphysical construction. The theory of 
Probabilism, developed by the Sceptics of the 
later Academy, is an outcome of the same 
discussions. 

In modern times, epistemology first steps 
into the foreground with Locke, whose Essay, 
according to its author’s own account, had its 
origin in ‘the difficulties that rose on every 
side’ in the course of a metaphysical dis- 
cussion. Whereupon, says Locke, ‘it came 
into my thoughts that we took a wrong course, 
and that, before we set ourselves upon in- 
quiries of that nature, it was necessary to 
examine our own abilities, and see what 
objects our understandings were or were not 
fitted to deal with’ (Epistle to the Reader). 
In the introductory chapter he empliasizes in 
similar language the necessity of a theory of 
knowledge as a preliminary to metaphysical 
inquiry. ‘Till that was done,’ he continues, 
‘I suspected we began at the wrong end... . 
Extending their inquiries beyond their capa- 
cities, and letting their thoughts wander into 
those depths where they can find no sure 
footing, it is no wonder that men raise ques- 
tions and multiply disputes which, never 
coming to any clear resolution, are proper 
only to continue and increase these doubts, 
and to confirm them at last in perfect scepti- 
cism. Whereas, were the capacities of our 
understandings well considered, the extent of 
our knowledge once discovered, and the horizon 
atl which sets the bounds between the 
enlightened and the dark of thin 
between what is and Erime i 
hensible by us—men would perhaps with less 
scruple acquiesce in the avowed ignorance of 
the one, and employ their thoughts and dis- pee After the philosophical interregnum, 
course with more advan! and satisfaction owever, which followed the collapse of the 
in the other’ (L i. 7). design of the | Hegelian school in Germany, the ‘return to 
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Kant’ which began between 1860 and 1870 
once more placed Erkenntnisstheorie in the 
centre of philosophical interest. The multi- 
plication of Neo-Kantian treatises on this 
subject had proceeded so far, in 1878, as to 
call forth Lotze’s protest against ‘the con- 
stant whetting of the knife,’ which, he says, 
‘becomes tedious if it is not proposed to cut 
anything with it.’ 

The conception of epistemology which is 
thus traceable directly to Locke and Kant 
is open to certain fundamental objections. 
Locke himself errs by supposing that the 
first objects of knowledge are the subjective 
states of the individual mind. He conceives 
the problem to be : How is the passage legiti- 
mated from states of consciousness to external 
or trans-subjective reality? But this is to 
invert the real process of knowledge. States 
of consciousness are not known as objects, 
except to the psychologist, and, when so 
known, they are known as elements in a real 
world, and in contrast to the world of external 
or physical reality. The notion of reality or 
of object is, therefore, prior to the distinction 
between external and internal, i.e. between 
objective and subjective in the popular use of 
these terms. Accordingly, a start cannot be 
made in the analysis of knowledge from the 
individual knower, conceived as enclosed and 
isolated within the circle of his own mental 
states. Then, again, it is impossible to 
criticize the validity of knowledge, as it were 
ab extra, in the Kantian manner. It is ob- 
vious that we cannot sit in judgment upon 
our cognitive faculties without employing 
those very faculties, and thereby implying 
their trustworthiness. The.validity of know- 
ledge as such is an ultimate and inevitable 
assumption, and Hegel’s well-known com- 
parison of Kant’s procedure to the resolve of 
Scholasticus not to enter the water till he had 
learned to swim, crystallizes in an epigram 
the contradiction involved in the attempt to 
determine whether the world of knowledge 
is merely subjective (phenomenal), or gives us 
things as they are. Kant’s results, in this 
reference, really rest upon his attribution of 
certain elements in knowledge—the universal 
elements of time, space and the categories— 
to the subject, and certain others—the par- 
ticularity of sense—to the object: and this 
in turn rests upon the confusion between epi- 
stemology and psychology which still disturbs 
his treatment, and leads him to i 
priori, or necessary in knowledge, with w 
is subjective or innate in the individual mind. 


But if criticism of knowledge in the Lockian 
and Kantian sense must be abandoned, the 
need of a theory of knowledge still remaing. 
Its use is, in the first instance, polemical, in 
answer to the challenge of scepticism, sub- 
jectivism, agnosticism, relativism. In this 
regard, it is the province of epistemology to 
investigate the nature of the cognitive relation 
as such, in order to discover its essential con- 
ditions, and so to determine whether the cir- 
cumstances of human knowledge are such as 
to invalidate its claim to be a true account 
of reality. An agnostic relativism condemns 
knowledge because it does not satisfy 
certain conditions, By exposing the inhe- 
rently contradictory nature of the demands 
made, epistemological analysis deprives such 
criticism of its basis, and restores us to the 
original confidence of reason in itself. Till 
scepticism and agnosticism cease from the 
land, this polemic will necessarily continue 
to be prominent in epistemological literature, 
whichever side may win the greater body of 
adherents. As matter of history, the ques- 
tions of epistemology in this reference are 
conveniently tabulated by Kiilpe (Hinlettung 
in die Philos., 119-20) as follows :— 

(1) The question of the origin of knowledge, 
giving rise to the opposing views of the 
rationalists and empiricists (or sensational- 
ists), and the mediating position of Kantian 
criticism; (2) the question of the validity and 
the limits of knowledge, giving rise to the 
variety of positions expressed by such terms 
as dogmatism, scepticism, relativism, posi- 
tivism ; and (3) the question of the nature of 
the objects of knowledge, as subjective or trans- 
subjective, giving rise to the opposition of 
idealism and realism. But the three ques- 
tions merge into one another. 

Apart from such controversial issues, epi- 
stemology is sometimes held to include, as 
indicated in the second definition, an analysis 
of knowledge in the widest sense—a critical 
analysis of all the conceptions by which we en- 
deavourto interpret the world. This ‘criticism 
of categories,’ as it has been called, does not in- 
volve the larger enterprise of Kant. It is an 
objective or,as Hegel called it, a disinterested 
analysis, which, by making clear the precise 
significance of each conception and the sphere 
of its application, allows the one, as it were, 
to judge und supersede the other. The result 
of the analysis is consequently the recognition 
of ‘degrees of truth ’ (or conversely, degrees of 
‘abstraction’) in the representations of the 
world which arise from the application of 
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different conceptions. Kant’s table of the cate- 
gories and Hegel’s Logik are contributions to 
such a Kategorienlehre, or immanent criticism 
of thought. In more recent times, epistemo- 
logy finds perhaps its most important fanc- 
tion in a criticism of the assumptions involved 
in the methods and fundamental conceptions 
of the different sciences. Ward has more 
than once that this is ‘the chief business 
of philosophy’ (cf. Mind, O.S., viii. 153 and 
xv. 213). The general result of such a philo- 
sophical criticism of science must necessarily 
be to show that the accounts given of the 
world by the different sciences are essentially 
dependent on the abstractions or assumptions 
on which these sciences proceed. And in 
proportion as this insight is reached, these 
accounts are forced to surrender their pre- 
tensions to final or absolute truth; they 
are seen to be only aspects of experience, 


relative truth in a greater or less 
degre 
Such procedure was made icitly the 


method of metaphysics by Herbart — his 
‘rectification of conceptions’—and was em- 
ployed with great force by Lotze. Of. Her- 
BARTIANISM. (J.M.B.) 

Epistemology requires to be distinguishe 
from the psychology of cognition, and it is 
also commonly distinguished from metaphysics 
or ontology and from logic, A few words 

_ on these distinctions may serve to give greater 
precision to the foregoing account of the scope 
and function of epistemology. 

The distinction between psychology and 
epistemology is embodied in the Cartesian 
distinction between the esse seu pro- 
prium of an idea, regarded only as a specific 
mode of consciousness, and its ease obiectivum 
sive vicarium, when it is taken in its repre- 
sentative capacity, as standing for some object 
thought of. The psychologist deals with 
psychical events merely as such—as facts 
connected with and dependent on other facts. 
The interconnections of this factual world— 
the laws of the kappeniog of psychical events— 
are what the psychologist has to investigate. 
In perception, for example, he is concerned, 
as Sully puts it, ‘with the genesis and 
development of our perceptions as subjec- 
tive or psychical processes having certain 
physiological concomitants,’ but not with ‘the 
objective import and validity of the result.’ 
Croom Robertson sug (Mind, os, 
viii. 1g) that, in view of this difference 
of standpoint, the word knowledge might be 
conveniently banished from psychology, and 


its place taken by the more colourless term 
intellection; just as Ward says that the 
traditional ‘Cartesio-Lockian idea,’ which 
is essentially an epistemological term, might 
be replaced in psychology by the phrase 
state of consciousness. In brief, psychology, 
although dealing in popular parlance with 
the subjective, treats these subjective facts, 
like any natural science, as an objective world 
in which it traces causal conuections, con- 
comitances, or sequences, and the evolution of 
the more complex from simpler formations. 
But it does not analyse the subject-object 
relation which constitutes knowledge as such, 
and which is the presupposition of psychology 
as well as of every other scieuce, To analyse 
this relation and its implications is the specific 
task of epistemology. 

Epistemology is usually distinguished from 
Pe x or metaphysics in the narrower 
sense of that term. Philosophy, in other 
words, is defined as ‘a theory of knowing and 
being,’ and epistemology and ontology are 
regarded as tle two complementary inquiries 
into which it falls. The two inquiries are, 
however, so closely allied that it is impossible 
to carry on either independently and (for 
example) to treat epistemology, as Locke 
apparently intended, as entirely ‘ preliminary’ 
to metaphysics. Some, accordingly, have 
refused to make any distinction between the 
two. But the analysis of knowledge, though 
involving fundamental ontological conclusions, 
cannot give us all that is included under 
metaphysics or ontology, regarded as a 
synthetic statement in ultimate terms of the 
nature of reality. This statement must be 
based not only upon the structure of know- 
ledge, but upon ethical and aesthetic con- 
siderations, upou our notions of value, and the 
relation of our ideals to the ultimate ground 
of reality. 

The variations of current usage in regard 
to the scope of logio make it difficult to for- 
mulate any generally recognized distinction 
between and epistemology. Some 
would identify the two, while others would 
prefer to include epistemology as branch of 
logic in a generalized sense. It is certainly 
true that the best logical treatises of the 
oe day, such as those of Sigwart, Lotze, 

radley, Bosanquet, Wundt, contain a great 
deal of Properly epistemological matter. But 
although the traditional logic of the textbooks 
caunot claim the unity of an independent 

ing, in fact, an amalgam of ele- 


seience—being, 
ments from different sources, such /.s grammar, 
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psychology, and metaphysics—still, the usage 
which defines logic as the science of the formal 
principles of thought—the exposition of the 
laws of formal consistency in passing from one 
statement to another—appears too firmly estab- 
lished to make successful innovation probable. 

Cf, Logio, and EMPIRICAL Loero. 
Literature: the term epistemology appears 
FERRIER 


two or more experiences is consciously recog- 
nized, and the direct comparison is made, 
This use of comparison with ABSTRACTION 
(q. v.) gives the second meaning, in which 
equality is an abstract idea. 

In mathematics and symbolic logic the 
symbol of equality is (=), and the formula of 
equality (A= 4) is called an equation. (3.M.B.) 
to have been first made current by Equality (social). (1) Practical equiva- 
in his Institutes of Metaphysics(1854). Works | lence of social rank, consideration, and enjoy- 
on philosophy, and Brerioc. B, i, d. In}ment of o portunities that are created by 
German there is a department of literature | society or the state. (2) A social shibboleth 
devoted to Erkenntnisstheorie. (4.8.P.P.) | of revolutionary origin in France—‘ Liberty, 

Episyllogism: Ger. Episyllogismus; Fr. | Equality, Fraternity.’ 
épisyllogisme; Ital. episillogismo. A syllo-| Matthew Arnold, essay on Equality, gives 
gism of which cone both) of the pre- credit to Menander for the first serious ad- 
mises is stated as the conclusion of another | vocacy of equality as a social condition. It 
syllogism. The latter is called technically a) was Rousseau, however (Du Contrat Social 
prosyllogism. See CHAIN ARGUMENT, and | and Emile), who created a popular enthusiasra 
S¥YLLOGISM. (z.A.)|for equality as an ideal. William Godwin 

Epithelium [Gr. éri + dj, a nipple | (Political Justice) and Jeremy Bentham (Morals 
or papilla}: Ger. Zpithel; Fr. épithélium; and Legislation) were the first serious advo- 
Ital. epitelio. Cellular covering of free sur-| cates of equality in English political literature. 
faces of the body and of all natural cavities | Fitzjames ee Liberty, Equality, and 
which open, either temporarily or perma- Fraternity is a destructive criticism. Matthew 
nently, to the exterior; also applied to lining | Arnold's essay is a plea for social equality. 
of serous, lymphatic, and vascular chanuels| W. C. Brownell’s French Traits is a psycho- 
and cavities which do not open to the ex- logical study of actual social equality in 

France. Giddings (Elements of Sociology) has 


terior, Cf, ENDOTHELIUM. Á! É 
The term was originally used of the mucous argued that liberty presupposes fraternity, and 
fraternity a practical equality. (F.H.G.) 


membrane of the lips and mouth, where the 
Equation: see EQUALITY. 


etymological significance of the word is 

plain. (o.¥.H.)| Equilibrium: see ORIENTATION (tr). 
Equality (Lat.aequus, equal]: Ger. Gleich-| Equilibrium (in aesthetics) : see BALANCE. 

heit; Fr. égalité; Ital. eguaglianza. (1) Con- Equilibrium (illusions of): see ILLUSIONS 

or Motion AND MOVEMENT, 


sciousness of: the discernment of lack of [ove 
difference between two experiences in respect Equilibrium (in biology): see Accommo- 
DATION. 


to Quantity (q. v.) or NUMBER (q. Th (2) à f 
Notio t of: the thought of lack of| Equilibrium (in economics) [ Lat. aequus, 
Serenoa \ayqeantle n equal, + libra, a balance]: Ger. cp, 


difference in quantity or. number in general. - libra, a b eichg 
The meaning given first is genetically | Fr. équilibre, indifférence; Ital. equilibrio econo- 
mico. Such a set of conditions with regard to 


earlier, and arises probably with the treat- t of cond 
ment of things in groups of greater or less the amount and distribution of wealth, that the 
motives for an increase of any particular kind 


size, either (a) by reaction upon the groups as t t 
wholes, we life results, ty) by establishing | of wealth exactly balance the motives against 
one to one correspondence among the parts, | such an increase. 3 J $ 
or (c) by measurement: the three processes Thus a market price establishes itself at 
occurring genetically in the order given, When | a point of equilibrium where the demands of 
by any of these processes disparity or differ- those who are willing to buy at that price or 
ence is discovered, the consciousness of equality | a higher one exactly equal the supplies offered 
by those who are ready to sell at that price 
or any lower one. If the price is higher, the 


arises over against that of difference. It is 

thi Phe en aR ca r it 
s antithesis with difference or inequality ek Maj Bi za 
drive the price down; if it is lower, the 


that distinguishes equality from ieni. 
After tl t is further de- 

REA S pt ace re demand exceeds the supply, and tends to force 
the price up. 


onions consciousness of gS and 
uality being its first stage (see NUMBER F 3 
Conoaes}--the i e distinctness of the| The equilibrium here described is a statio 
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one; it deals with quantities and not with 
rates. The attempt to establish a point of 
dynamic equilibrium or normal price, where 
rates of production and consumption shall 
be equal, is far more complex and un- 
certain. (A.T.H.) 

Equilibrium (in physics): Ger. Gleich- 
gewicht; Fr. équilibre; Ital. equilibrio. The 
state of a body which is free to move, and 
acted on by forces so related that they neu- 
tralize each other, so that the body has no 
tendency to move. In order that a system of 
forces may produce equilibrium, the resultants 
of the forces, both that of translation and that 
of rotation, must vanish. 

If the forces producing equilibrium are such 
that when the body acted on is slightly dis- 
placed it tends to return to its place, the 
equilibrium is called stable; if it tends to 
move still further from the position, it is 
called unstable; if the equilibrium remains 
undisturbed, it is called indifferent or mobile. 
If a wheel free to turn on a horizontal axis has 
a weight attached to its rim, it is in stable 
equilibrium when the weight is directly below 
the axis; in unstable, when the weight is 
vertically above the axis. (8.N.) 


together. The one tradition goes back to 
Apuleius (see Prantl, Gesch. d. Logik, i. 
583), the other to Galen (see id., i. 568-9). 
As illustrating the one, see Wallis, Logica, 
Lib. II. cap. vi; for the other, see Crackan- 
thorpe, Logica, Lib. ITI. cap. iv. Cf. Ueberweg, 
Logik, § 96. Recently the term has fallen 
into desuetude, and its place tends to be 
taken by Obversion. (B.A.) 

Equity (in law) [Lat. aequitas]: Ger. 
(1) Billigheit, (2) Gerechtigkeit; Fr. (1) équité; 
Ital. equità (1) Justice; that which is ex 
aequo et bono, (2) The system of remedial 
justice administered by courts of Equity, or 
what is synonymous) courts of Chancery. 
i The kind of remedy afforded by that 
system. It is one circumscribed by precedent, 
anıl not always identical with natural equity. 

The rigid forms in which legal remedies are 
encased, and by which legal rights are prac- 
tically determined, in early societies, gradually 
give way to methods of procedure based more 
on reason and leaning more to substance of 
right. Strict law is thus harmonized with or 
modified into equity. The Roman praetors, at 
the instance of the Roman lawyers, by the 
annual praetorian edict, brought about this 
change at Rome. In England it was initiated 
by the lord chancellor, as the keeper of the 
king’s ‘conscience,’ and soon produced a system 
of judicial procedure known as chancery, 
administered by separate courts of Chancery. 
These courts often interposed to prevent the 
use of a legal advantage gained in the ordinary 
law courts, as by enjoining a judgment creditor 
against enforcing a judgment which he had 
obtained under such circumstances as to make 
it inequitable for him to use it. They also 
gave a remedy, when there was no adequate 
one, at law. In the United States a similar 
division of lawsuits, between actions at law 
and actions in equity, formerly existed in 
most states, and now exists in the Federal 
courts. In England, and in many of the 
United States, the distinction was abolished 
during the latter half of the r9th century. 
Cf. Cons. 

Literature: Pomeroy, Equity Jurispru- 
dence, i. chap. i; Somm, Instit. of Roman 
Law, §13; Maine, Ancient Law, chaps. ii, 
iii. (8.E.8.) 

Equivalence (law of): see CONSERVA- 
TION OF ENERGY, for which it is sometimes 
used. (J.M.B.) 

Equivocal [ Lat. aequus, equal, + vow,voice]: 


disturbed, (J.M.B.) 
The ‘sense’ of equilibrium is apparently 
built up from the muscular, cutaneous, and 
pressure senses, and from visual perception. 
At the same time there seems to be no doubt 
that the semicircular canals of the ear (see 
Static SENSE, also for literature) arouse and 
sustain a permanent muscular tone, which 
contributes greatly to the maintenance of 
equilibrium. The growth of the necessa 
associations may be observed in the child Jearn- 
ing to hold the head erect. Cf. Dizzr- 
NESS. (E.B.T.-J.M.B.) 
Equipollence or -cy [Lat. aequus, equal, 
+pollere, to be able]: Ger, Aequipollenz; Fr. 
équipollence; Ital. equipollenza. The rela- 
tion between two propositional forms which 
represent the same fact. It translates the 
Gr. looduvapér, (C.8.P.) 
There has been a twofold tradition on the 
nature of equipollence: one, as stated above, 
restricting it to the qualitative; the other 
extending it to all cases in which two proposi- | Ger. mehrdeutig, zweideutig; Fr. équivoque; 
tions, formally different, must be true or false | Ital. equivoco. ‘Terms are ‘equivocal’ when 
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with identity of verbal expression there is 
difference of meaning, and they may there- 
fore stand for wholly distinct notions or 
things. (R.A.) 

Equivocation: Ger. Zweideutigkeit; Fr. 
équivoque; Ital. equivoco. The use of an 
expression capable of two meanings, one false 
and the other true, for the purpose of suggest- 
ing the false meaning to the hearer without 
committing the speaker to that meaning. 

On the morality of equivocation there is no 
little diversity between common opinion and 
moral principle. In a lie or falsehood it is 
common to distinguish (1) the objective dis- 
crepancy between the statement and the facts, 
called material falsehood; and (2) the in- 
tention to deceive, called formal falsehood. 
The moralist, who looks to the intention of 
the agent as determining right and wrong, is 
accordingly led to regard the formal falsehood 
as that, and that only, which is essentially 
contrary to morality. And formal falsehood 
is present in the equivocation as much as in 
the lie—from which equivocation is only dis- 
tinguished by the absence of material false- 
hood. See, however, the further distinction 
between ‘positive’ and ‘negative’ misrepre- 
sentation under LIE. 

On the other hand, the external treat- 
ment of morality which distinguished the 
casuistical moralists (see CasuistRy) made it 
easy to defend equivocation and to distinguish 
it from lying. Thus Sanchez, quoted by Pascal 
(Lett. prov., ix), says: ‘It is permitted to use 
ambiguous terms so that they may be under- 
stood in a different sense from that in 
which one understands them oneself.’ On the 
same ground permission is given to mental 
reservation (restriction mentale): ‘One may 
swear that one has not done a thing which 
one has really done, by saying within oneself 
that one did not do it on a certain day, or 
before one was born,’ or even ‘after having 
said aloud “I swear,” one may add to oneself 
“that I say,” and then continue aloud “that 
I did not do that.”’ ‘And this is very con- 
venient in many circumstances, and always 
quite correct when necessary or useful for 
health, honour, or happiness.’ (W.B.8.) 

Erastianism : Ger. Hrastianismus; Fr. 
Erastianisme; Ital. Erastianismo. Generally 
stated, Erastianism means the supremacy of 
the civil authority in ecclesiastical as well as 
in civil causes. 

This politico-ecclesiastical doctrine derived 


in 1580. He was opposed to anything in the 
nature ofa theocratic church. His doctrine was 
espoused by such members of the Westminster 
Assembly as Selden, Coleman, and Lightfoot 

Literature; Tuomas Erastus, Explicatio 
quaestionis gravissimaeutrum excommunicatio, 
&c. (Eng. trans. by Lee); Subordinate Stan- 
dards of the Free Church of Scotland (the 
Claim of Right and Protest); BUCHANAN, Ten 
Years’ Conflict; Hanna, Life of Chalmers ; 
WALKER, Dr. Robert Buchanan ; Free Church 
of Scotland, Annals of the Disruption. (R.M.w.) 

Erasure: see METHOD or Erasure. 

Eratosthenes. (276-194 B.0.) A Greek 
philosopher and astronomer, noted for his 
learning. Bunsen ranks him next to Aristotle, 
adding that he is ‘as far superior to him 
[Aristotle] in extent of learning as inferior in 
grasp of intellect.’ He was a pupil of Calli- 
machus, and librarian in the great Alexandrian 
library. 

Erdmann, Johann Eduard. (1805-92.) 
Born at Wolmar, Livonia; studied at Dorpat 
and Berlin; became professor of philosophy 
at Halle in 1836, and died at Halle. 

Erethism [Gr. ¢peO:opss, irritation]: Ger. 
Erregungszustand ; Fr. éréthisme; Ital. ere- 
tismo. An exaggerated degree of irritability 
in a part of the body; applied frequently to 
an irritable condition of the brain and nervous 
system. (3.3.) 

Eretria (school of): see Prx-Socratio 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Erg: see Unrr (of physical measurement). 
ograph: see LABORATORY AND ÅPPA- 


1827.) A Berlin physician, who wrote on 
psychology, mental pathology, ethics, and 
jurisprudence, In his education he was 
much influenced by Shaftesbury, Moses Men- 
delssohn, J. H. Lambert, and, later, by Kant. 
Erhardt, Simon. (1776-1829.) After 
1809 a teacher at Schweinfurt, Ansbach, and 
Nürnberg; in 1811 professor of philosophy 
at Erlangen, and, later, at Freiburg; in 1823 
professor of philosophy at Heidelberg. He 
belonged to the school of Schelling. 
Johannes Scotus. Born in 
Ireland between 800 and 815; died in the 
latter half of the oth century—place unknown. 
He was probably the keenest and most pro- 
found thinker of the gth century. In 843 
probably he went to France, where he enjoyed 
the patronage of Charles the Bald. He was the 
its name, though not its entire contents, from | forerunner of scholasticism. He advocated 
Thomae Erastus, professor of medicine at Basel | the supremacy of reason, and maintained a 
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OF OBSERVATION 


vague Pantheism. Condemned as a heretic at 
Paris in 1209 for his writings on predestina- 
tion and transubstantiation, 
- Eristic: see Megariang, under SCHOOLS 
OF GRexEcE (Post-Socratic). 

Eros [Gr.]. The principle of love in Nzo- 
PraronisM (q. v.) and Mysticism (q. v.). 

Erotomania or Eroticomania [Gr. pws, 
love, +pavia, madness]: Ger. Zrotomanie ; Fr. 
érotomanie; Ital. erotomania. A symptom of 
various mental troubles, characterized by a 
morbid and intense passion for the opposite 
sex; the sexual feeling is imaginative and 
emotional rather than carnal. 

The term is also used to express excessive 
sexual passion, and thus becomes synonymous 
with nymphomania in women, and satyriasis in 
men, (J.J.) 

Error: see TRUTH AND Error. 

Error of Mean Square: see ERRORS or 
OBSERVATION. 

Errors of Observation (theory of): 
Ger. Ausgleichungs - Rechnung; Fr. théorie 
des erreurs; Ital. teoria degli errori. A 
department of the theory of probability 
treating of the adjustment of measurements 
aud quantitative estimates; called also 
method of last squares (Ger. Methode der 
kleinsten Quadrate; Fr. méthode des moindres 
carrés), The method was first used by Gauss 
(about 1795) aud was first described by Le- 
gendre (1806). 

When a magnitude is measured a number 
of times the determinations will differ, and 
when all the measurements are equally valid, 
their average is likely to be more nearly the 
true magnitude than any single measurement. 
The deparlures of the separate measurements 
from the true value are called errors, and 
their departures from the average are called 
residuals, As, however, errors and residuals 
will coincide theoretically when the number 
of experiments is large, the term error is often 
used to include residuals, There will be 
more small errors than large ones, and they 
will be distributed in a definite fashion given 
by the equation 

= ana, 
snd tha by the bell-shaped curve 


In this curve the size of an error is repre- 
sented by the abscissae OP, O U’, &o., and its 


frequency by the ordinates OY, PQ, &o. The |( 


uumber of errors less than a given size is re- 
presented by the area of the curve above the 
abscissa. Thus one-half of all errors will be 
eouller thau OP, This error is called the 


probable error. The mean ofall the errors— 
the mean error-—will be a little larger, ON ; 
the error of mean square, where there is an 
inflection point on the curve, and where a few 
experiments give the most accurate results, is 
OS. The modulus is OL. If the probable 
error be 1-00, the mean error is 1-18, the 
error of mean square 1-48, and the modulus 
2-10. The ieliubility of the average is in- 
versely propurtional to these errors, and pro- 
portional to the square root of the number of 
observations, 


y 


The theory of errors of observation is based 
on the assumption that each error is the result 
of a great number of small causes independent 
of each other and equally likely to make the 
measurement too small or too large, The 
theory as applied in physical science is not 
concerned with constant errors which it can- 
not eliminate. In psychology, however, the 
real magnitude is known in some cases, and 
the perception or judgment may tend to be 
on the average too large or too small, The 
difference between the true magnitude and 
the average of the measurements is the con- 
stant error, which may be positive or negative. 
The average departure from the true magni- 
tude is called the average error in psycho- 
physical work, while the average departure 
from the average is called the variable error. 
In certain time measurements the term ‘ mean 
variation’ (M. V.) has been used by psycho- 
logists. This is identical with the mean error 
of physical science or the variable error of the 
psychophysical methods. This error or varia- 
tion is found by taking the difference between 
each separate measurement and the average 
of them, and taking the average of these 
differences without reference to the signs, 

These distinctions are important for the 
statistical treatment of VARIATION (q.v.) and 
for the study of the PsycuornysicaL MerHoos 
qv 

Den treatises on the subject were 


Pglijhed in the same year, 1812, by Gauss 
Useful works in English are 
Arry, Theory of Errors of Observation (1861), 
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and Mzrriman, Method of Least Squares 
(6th ed., 1893). See also under VARIATION 
(statistical treatment of). (J.M°K.C.) 

Eschatology [Gr. čoxaros, last, + Adyos, 
word, reason]; Ger. Hschatologie ; Fr. eschato- 
logie; Ital. not in use. 
dogmatic theology which—as compared with 
theology proper, anthropology, and soterio- 
logy—deals with the ‘doctrine of the last 
things’; that is, with death, the future life, 
and the end of the world. 

Jewish eschatology was essentially connected 
with the Messianic hope in its various de- 
velopments, early Christian with the apo- 
calyptic expectation of the Second Coming. 
Dogmatic eschatology, having direct reference 
to the conduct of the present life, was for- 
mulated during the supremacy of the medi- 
aeval church. See CHILIASM, IMMORTALITY, 
and Messianic Hopx. 

Literature: Lurnarpvr, Die Lehre v. d. 
letzten Dingen; ALGER, Doctrine of a Future 
Life (with very full literature); OxeNHAM, 
Catholic Eschatology and Universalism ; 
Sprirrezser, Tod, Fortleben u. Auferstehung; 
Davinsoy, The Doctrine of Last Things; 
Satmonp,The Christ. Doctrine of Immortality ; 
Cxanvrs, Hist. of the Doctrine of a Future Life 
in Israel, Judaism, and Christianity. (R.M.W.) 

Esoteric and Exoterie [Gr. cowrepixds, 
éLorepixds |: Ger. esoterisch, exoterisch ; Fr. 
térique, exotérique; Ital. esoterico. Terms 
used to characterize two different presenta- 
tions of doctrine with the Pythagoreans, Plato, 
and Aristotle. What was taught to their most 
advanced disciples was denominated esoteric ; 
what was given to the pupils not in the in- 
most circle and to the outside world was 
called exoteric. The term exoteric is used 
by Aristotle to denote a treatment of a subject 
fitted to the ordinary reader; a meaning very 
close to that of our word ‘ popular.’ (H-R.8.) 

Esprit de Corps (Fr): Ger. Korpsgeist 
(Barth); Ital. spirito di corpa The con- 
sciousness, on the part of a member of a social 
group, of the interests common to the group. 


Defined sociologically, the effects or external | j 


evidences of this consciousness are meant. In 
either case the term interest is to be under- 
stood in the widest sense. The esprit de 
corps is a function of the social consciousness 
—of consciousness having social interests— 
and is to be accounted for in terms of the 
general principles according to which jal 


life is reflected in consciousness. N- 
scioussess or Kinp, Socrus, and (for litera- 
ture) SocIaL PSYCHOLOGY, (3.M.B.) 


The section of 


possibly Heb. Chassidim, 


éso- | usually less rather than 


t. essentia, from esse, to be]: 
Ger. Wesen; Fr. essence; Ital. essenza. The 
constant and necessary nature of a thing as 
contrasted with its accidents, (H.R.8.—J.M.B.) 

Aristotle uses the word for (1) the form, 
(2) the matter or substratum, (3) the concrete 
being, the individual. See Form AND MATTER, 
But the scholastics defined the word more 
precisely in contrast with substance: essence 
is the nature of the individual thing, sub- 
stance is the indeterminate substratum, which, 
united to the form, makes up the individual 
thing. Descartes follows the scholastic usage, 
but since his time the word essence has 
usually had the same meaning as substance, 
Kant defines essence as determined by an 
idea; hence it may be false to reality, while 
the nature of a thing is actually experienced 
and cannot be false. Cf. Susstaxcz, NA- 
TURE, ÅTTRIBUTE, Accrpent. For citations 
see Eisler, Wörterb. d. philos. Begriffe, 
t Wesen? (H.B.8.) 

Essenes [possibly Gr. dovwrns, holiness; 
the pious]: Ger. 
Essener; Fr. Esséniens; Ital. Esseni. A 
Jewish sect. 

Our knowledge of the origin, customs, and 
tenets of this sect isveryimperfect. Asaresult, 
much conflicting conjecture has arisen, The 
primary sources are few andscanty; references, 
more extended, being 
made only by Philo of Alexandria, Pliny the 
Elder, Eusebius of Caesarea, and Josephus. 
On the whole, it seems probable that the 
Essenes were one of the many phenomena 
which resulted fromthe introduction of foreign, 


especially Hellenic, culture into Palestine. 


They were fanatics in their strict observance of 
the Mosaic law of ceremonial purity ; yet they 


adored the sun, held non-Jewish beliefs about 


the soul, entertained Greek views regarding the 


future life, and advocated a doctrine of pre- 


existence not widely different from that of 
the Pythagoreans. Their points of contact 
with doctrines distinctive of the early Christian 
community have given rise to many con- 
‘ectures, some having gone so far as to allege 
that John the Baptist and Jesus were 
Essenes. Yet they are not even mentioned in 
the Gospels. 

Literature: the best briefaccount in English 
is that of F, C. Conypzans, in Hastings’ Vict. 
of the Bible, art. Essenes; Scutrer, Hist. 
of the Jewish People in the Time of Christ, 
Div. IL ii. 188 f. (gives the literature fully) ; 
Grnspurc, The Essenes, their History and 
Doctrines; THomson, Books which influenced 


ESSENTIAL — ETHER 


our Lord, 75 f.; Morrison, The Jews under 
Roman Rule, 323 f.; CuEynx, Origin of the 
Psalter, 418 f., 446 f.; Coun, in the Jewish 
Quart. Rev. (1892), 38 f.; FRIEDLÄNDER, 
Zur Entstehungsgesch. d. Christenthums, 
98 f.; CONYBEARE, Philo about the Contem- 
plative Life, 278 f.; Hannacx, Hist. of Dogma 


(Eng. trans.), i. 68 f., 243. (2.M.w.) 
Essential (in logic): see Quantity, and 
TERM. 


Essential Attribute: see Essznocz. 

Essential Co-ordination (of Avenarius) : 
see InTROJEOTION (passim), and for literature 
EMPIRIO-CRITICISM. 


Esthesiogenic 

Esthesiometer ( 
BORATORY AND ÅPPARATUS, II. B. (c), (3). 

Eternal Generation [Lat. aeternus, per- 


petual, +genus, race]: Ger. ewige Schöpfung ; 
Pe peabeuon aame ta pes eg 
Eternal generation is a phrase indicating a 
certain view of the relation between the Father 
and the Son. Origen, in particular, contends 
for the eternal generation of the Son, as against 
Gnostic emanation and the like. According 
to this doctrine, the generation of the Son is 
a process that always continues. ‘The Father 
did not beget his Son and let him go from 
himself, but always begets him! 

After the middle of the and century, Chris- 
tian thinkers began to employ the forms of the 
Alexandrian philosophy when they attempted 
to systematize the doctrines of their faith. 
The relation between the Deity and the Logos 
which the Alexandrians had pondered, offered 
some parallels, throwing light upon the difficult 
questions connected with the Trinity. The 
view is otherwise known as circumincession— 
that is, mutual interpenetration, The subject 
is of philosophical interest as illustrating the 
influence of Graeco-oriental conceptions upon 
the statement of Christian dogma, (B.M.W.) 

Eternity (Lat. aeternus, perpetual]: Ger. 
Ewigkeit; Fr. éternité; Ital. eternità. (1) In- 
definite or endless duration in time; hence 

2), as transcending the limits of temporal 
uration, that of which the conception includes 
timeless reality, 

‘Per eternitatem intelligoipsam existentiam, 
quatenus ex sola rei aeternae definitione ne- 
cessario sequi concipitur’ (Spinoza, Ethica, 
i. def. 8). Schelling Pui eternity as 
‘Bein in keiner Zeit’ (Vom Ich, 105), and 
Hegel as ‘absolute Zeitlosigkeit’: ‘nur das 
Natürliche ist der Zeit unterthan, insofern 


es endlich ist; das Wahre dagegen, die Idee, | of 


der Geist, ist ewig’ (Hneyk, § 258). Cf. 


many citations in Eisler, Wörterb. d. philos. 
Begriffe, ‘ Ewigkeit.’ (J.M.B.) 

(3) In theology: this term is commonly 
used as the relative of Tıme (q. v.), and there- 
fore as implying the absence of limits which 
time imposes, or the transcendence of these 
limits. 

The word has been predicated of crea- 
tion. The problem of the eternity of creation 
raises all the fundamental questions con- 
nected with theism, especially those concern- 
ing the relation of God to the world. As 
the matter is not made the subject of special 
declarations in Scripture, it has ordinarily 
been set forth in a purely dogmatic manner. 
In other words, it has involved the adoption 
of fundamental und positive metaphysical 
positions, which usually have not been criti- 
cized, as philosophy understands this process. 
Theology, which posits Deity, may be said to 
solve the difficulty by asserting that time is 
eternally in God. Accordingly, everything 
is simultaneous as concerns God himself, but 
parts are so separable from each other that 
they can be ‘revealed ’ in the succession which 
time implies. 

Literature: Dorner, Syst. of Christ. Doctrine 
(Eng. trans.), ii. 21 fe (2.M.W.) 

Eternity of God: Ger. Ewigkeit Gottes ; 
Fr. éternité de Dieu; Ital. eternità di Dio. One 
of the attributes of God, deduced by some 
theologians from the ontological argument. 

Philosophically, this subject raises the 
entire problem of transcendency and imma- 
nency ; as,for example, in the question whether, 
although eternal, God can stand in the same 
relation to every event in time. Positing 
God, as theology does, it is possible to reply 
that he bears a different relation to different 
‘aeons,’ and yet to maintain his unity with 
himself, But this solution is not open to 
philosophy, which must set out from the 
differences indicated, and, after pushing them 
to their extremest limits, attempt to reconcile 
them by strict speculative or rational 
methods, 

Literature: Dorner, Syst. of Christ. Doctrine 
(Eng. trans.), i. 243 f. (B.M. W.) 

Ether [Gr. aiénp, the upper, purer air] : 
Ger. Aether; Fr. éther; Ital. etere. A medium 
or substance which, so far as we can yet 
determine, fills all space, and whose existence 
is inferred from the phenomena of radiance 
and electricity, the former being attributed to 
Wd of the ether, the latter to a condition 

ae 
That ether penetrates transparent bodies is 
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shown by the passage of light through them ; 


it may therefore be sup to penetrate 
and fill all bodies. No mechanical action has 
been detected between the ether and ordinary 
matter, since the rarest comets move through 
the ether without experiencing any appreci- 
able resistance. Yet the heat-energy of bodies 
is communicated to the ether as radiance, a 
term which includes light and radiant heat; 
and if heat be a mode of molecular motion, 
the latter is communicated from matter to 
ether, though molar motion is not. Owing 
to these limitations of the action between 
matter and ether, the substance of the latter 
almost eludes investigation. (8.N.) 

Ethical Emotion: see FEELING (ethical), 
and cf. SENTIMENT. 

Ethical Judgment: see Moran JUDG- 
MENT. 

Ethical Sense: see MORAL SENSE. 

Ethical Theories : Ger. ethische Theorien ; 
Fr. théories de morale; Ital. teorie morali (or 
di morale). Theories concerning the moral 
value of character and conduct; especially 
theories which attempt an explanation of 
ultimate practical worth. 

There are two main sources from which 
ethical theories are derived: (1) direct 
reflection on actual conduct and its per- 
plexities; (2) application to conduct of general 
philosophical theory. Ethical doctrine is 
almost always drawn from both sources ; 
but the predominance of one or other may 
determine the nature of an ethical theory. 
In any society the earliest ethical doctrine 
+ is usually derived from the former source. 
This is seen in the early ethical speculation of 
Greece. The ethical reflections of the Pre- 
Socratic philosophers have usually theslightest, 
if any, connection with their speculations 
concerning the ultimate nature of reality 
(Heraclitus and P; ras being partial 
exceptions); and the beginning of scientific 
morality in Socrates is expressly dissociated 
from any theory of the nature of the world. 
On the other hand, the new view of God and 
man introduced by Christianity, the Kantian 
analysis of experience, and the Darwinian 
theory of natural selection are instances of 
theoretical views which have had profound 
consequences for ethical doctrine. But this 
distinction of the two different sources of 
ethical doctrine does not adequately charac- 
terize (as Ziegler thinks) the difference between 
the great movements of ethical thought. 
Greek ethics, for example, becomes a meta- 
physical theory with Plato; and, in general, 


the great philoso; ical thinkers have elaborated 
their ethical and theoretical doctrines in close 
connection. 

It thus happens that the distinctive marks 
of the leading ethical theories cannot be given 
apart from an explanation of the general 
philosophical position to which they belong. 
This is specially the case with such writers 
as Plato, and in modern times Kant, Fichte, 
Hegel, Schopenhauer, and Spencer. 

The main grounds of distinction between 
ethical theories are: (1) Their different modes 
of conceiving the moral ideal or summum 
bonum. (2) Different views concerning the 
way in which the human consciousness ap- 
prehends the bindingness of moral rules or 
the intrinsic worth of moral ideals—whether 
by some kind of immediate knowledge 
(Intuitionism) or by experience of the 
tendency of actions to bring about results 


judged to be good (Empiricism, and, when 


the continuity of the experience of the race 
is emphasized, Evolutionism). Both in- 
tuitionism and, to some extent, evolutionism 
are frequently understood as signifying special 
views of the ideal or end. (3) Differences 
concerning the nature of moral obligation, or 
the relation of the moral principle to man’s 
will, lead to the distinction of autonomous 
and heteronomous systems. The former find 
the moral law, as well as the motive for con- 
forming to it, in man’s own nature—generally 
in his nature as rational; the latter derive 
the law, as distinct from the motive for 
conforming to it, from some external authority, 
such as the will of God, or the law of society ; 
while Kant includes as heteronomous all 
theories which admit as moral motives any 
other inducements than pure reverence for the 
moral law, which is at the same time practical 
reason, (4) This last point indicates, how- 
ever, a further ground of distinction—regard- 
ing the motives which can be recognized in 
the moral life. Morality may be so defined, 
as it was by the Stoics and by Kanut, as to 
dissociate entirely the moral or rational from 
the emotional life: to this view Se ten 
Rigorism may appropriately be appli n 
aa other ots ce sharia of an ethical 
doctrine may be determined by the emphasis 
laid on a special aspect of the emotional life, 
or a ial kind of ot yrs a in die 
ition given to pathy in the m 
hans TIERS Smith, and afterwards of 
Schopenhauer. Other grounds of distinction 
between ethical theories sometimes given, 
as that of the kind of objects to which moral 
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action has regard (whether oneself simply, 
or other persons, or communities), may be 
better dealt with in subordination to the first 
ground of distinction. 

Premising that the ethical theories of the 
great systematic thinkers (idealistic or natural- 
istic) fit but badly into any independent 
classification, and restricting attention to the 
two first grounds of distinction given above, 
as the most important, we may distinguish 
(1) theories which depend chiefly on a special 
view of the ideal, end, or summum bonum: 
(a) the various forms of Hedonism, which 

in maintaining that pleasant feeling is 
the ultimate standard of moral value; (b) the 
doctrines of perfection and SELF-REALIZATION 
(q. v-), according to which the moral ideal is a 
age of ¢ ter, or the complete and 

nious development of personal capa- 
cities; (2) theories which start from the mole 
in which morality is apprehended or realized : 
(o) the various forms of Intuitionism, aesthetic 
or perceptional and rational ; 0) the various 
forms of Empiricism, which when not simply 
hedonistic, and when it does not accept its 
rules of duty from some external authority 
(as Hobbes proposes to accept them from the 
sovereign), usually connects itself with some 
theory of evolution. 

(a) According to hedonism, the moral value 
of conduct depends upon its tendency to in- 
crease pleasure and diminish pain. This is 
common to all forms of the theory from 
Aristippus of Cyrene, the ‘imperfect Socratic,’ 
onwards. The most important advocate and 
systematizer of this doctrine was Epicurus, 
who emphasized the value not of momentary 
feelings, but of a pleasant or happy life, and 
the necessity therefore of a mind free from 
disturbance and care (see EPICUREANISM). 
For him the ideal life is one of tranquillity — 
of quiet living and freedom from pain. But 
it has to be pointed out that a life of excite- 
ment—of many and varied pleasures, suffi- 
ciently numerous and intense to make up for 
considerable pains—is an equally legitimate 
ideal for the hedonist. And only a calculus 
of pleasures and pains and of the probabilities 
of life could decide which ideal is more 
desirable, hedonistically, for any individual 

nt. In modern times hedonism has 
divided into two opposed theories, egoistic 
and universulistic, according as the moral end 
is held to be the ugent’s own greatest pleasure, 


or that of mankind (or even sentient beings) | the 


generally (see Greatest Hapriness, Ecorsm, 
aud Urinitagianism). To the latter the 


name Utilitarianism was given by J. S, Mill. 
The term Arrruism (q.v.), used by Comte, 
emphasizes the reference to other indivicuals 
rather than to communities; but as only 
individuals are conscious of pleasure and pain, 
this does not distinguish the theory from 
utilitarianism. The real distinction (using 
both terms hedonistically) is that altruism 
does, and utilitarianism does not, den 
moral value to the pleasure of self. Mill’s 
important modifications of the hedonistic 
doctrine are, first, his emphasis on the impor- 
tance of permanent sources of interest over 
disconnected pleasures — a point further 
elaborated by Sidgwick; and, secondly, his 
distinction of pleasures in kind or quality, 
and contention that (e.g.) intellectual pleasures 
are of higher moral value than sensuous 
pleasures, quite independently of any superior 
intensity, purity, fruitfulness, or other quanti- 
tative distinctions. But this clearly makes 
not pleasure itself, but that which distinguishes 
the higher pleasure from the lower the ultimate 
standard of value, and is accordingly incon- 
sistent with the hedonistic principle. 

(b) The doctrines of Penrecrion (q.v.), and 
SELF-REALIZATION (q.v.), in so fur as they are 
distinct from the more purely rationalistic 
or intuitional forms of idealistic ethics, may 
be said to date from Aristotle, who maintained 
that the chief good consisted in an activity 
in accordance with the highest virtue (see 
Evparmonia). The theories which may be 
grouped under this head are much more 
divergent from one another in nature, and 
often less clear in statement, than are the 
different hedonistic theories. The nature of 
the perfection which is to be attained, or 
of the self which is to be realized, can only 
be expounded after a philosophical inquiry ; 
and the ethical doctrines of Spinoza and 
Leibnitz, Fichte and Hegel, might all be 
included under this head, The form in which 
the notion of self-realization appears in 
contemporary ethics is largely due to T. H. 
Green, who lays special stress both on the 
spiritual or rational and on the social nature 
of the self. 

(e) According to the intuitional view of 
ethics the end of conduct consists in the 
correspondence of voluntary activity with 
certain intuitively recoguized moral rules. 
This view has its historical antecedent in the 
Stoic doctrine of laws of natare, belonging to 
reason of the universe and apprehended 
by the cousubstantial reason of man. The 
same doctrine formulated in theological terms 
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led to the dominant systems of mediaeval 
ethics and their related doctrines of SYNDERE- 
sts (q.v.)and Conscrencx (q.v.). In the begin- 
ning of English philosophy these moral first 
principles were regarded as principles of the 
sensus communis by Herbert of Cherbury ; 
and he may accordingly be held to be the 
founder of the English school of intuitional 
or common-sense morality. But in the 
English moralists of the 18th century this 
immediate apprehension of moral value was 
interpreted as aesthetic or perceptional rather 
tban rational by Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. 
Hutcheson elaborated the doctrine (derived 
from Shaftesbury) of a moral seuse—‘a natural 
and immediate determination to approve 
certain affections, and actions consequent upon 
them, or a natural sense of immediate 
excellence in them’—and combined this view 
with the utilitarian criterion of the distinction 
between right and wrong. On the other 
hand, the rational or ‘dogmatic’ interpreta- 
tion of the moral faculty was worked out 
anew by Samuel Clarke, Price, and Reid. 
The ‘philosophical’ intuitionism of Kant 
reaches a complete synthesis of moral law 
founded upon a criticism of the reason. 
The speculative theories of ethics which have 
resulted from Kant’s criticism tend rather to 
the perfectionist than to the traditional in- 
tuitional ideal. 

(d) The theory of evolution, which traces 
the development both of moral conduct and 
of moral ideas, was, when first applied to 
ethics, associated with the hedonistic theory, 
but was soon found to lead to modifications 
of that theory (as by Spencer); while other 
writers (of whom L. Stephen was one of the 
earliest) have attempted a more specifically 
evolutionist ethics, By these writers some 
such conception as social vitality has often 
been taken as the ethical ideal; but the most 
valuable part of the work done by the 
evolutionist moralists has been (as was 
natural) in tracing the genesis and progress 
of morality both historically und in the 
individual, rather than in independent con- 
tributions towards the solution of the question 
of the ultimate conditions of moral value 
(lowever, cf. WorTH). 

Literature: hedonistic theories are chiefly 
represented by GA+SENDI, De vita, moribus et 
ductrina Epicuri (1647); Hosses, Elements 
of Law, Human Nature 2 1640), and Leviathan 
(1651); Locke, Essay concerning Human 
Understanding (1690); Hurcnxsox, Syst. 


happiness as the moral standard); Hon 
Human Nature, Bk. III (1740), and Prine, 
of Mor. (1751); Lamerrxi, L'art de jouir 
(1751); Hetvetius, De l'esprit (1758); Hore 
BACH, Syst. de la Nature (1770), and Éléments 
de la morale universelle (1776); Parer, Mor. 
and Polit, Philos. (1785); BENTHAM, Prine. 
of Mor. and Legisl. (1789); J. S. Muu, 
Utilitarianism (1861); H. Sipawickx, Meth. 
of Ethics (1874); Spencer, Prine. of Ethics 
Genre Gizyox1, Grundzüge d. Mor. 
1883), and Mor. Philos. (1888). Cf. J. 
Warson, Hedonistic Theories (1895). 

Divergent expressions of the perfectionist 
ideal, combined with hedonistic factors, are to 
be found in Cumpsruanp, De legibus naturae 
1672); Sprvoza, Ethica (1677); LEIBNITZ, 

éodicée (1710), Nouveaux Essais (written 
1704), and Principes de la Nature et de la 
Grace (1714). Modern theories of self-realiza- 
tion influenced by Ficurx (Syst. d. Sitteulehre, 
1798), and more precisely by Hox (Philos. 
des Rechts, 1821), are represented in 
English chiefly by F. H. Brapixy (Ethical 
Studies, 1876) and T. H. GREEN (Prolegomena 
to Ethics, 1882). 

The chief moral sense writers were 
SHAFTESRURY, Inquiry concerning Virtue 
and Merit (1699); Huronzson, Inquiry into 
the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and 
Virtue (1729); Essay on the Passions, with 
Illustrations on the Moral Sense (1728) 
and Syst. of Mor. Philos. (1755). The ethics 
of sympathy was set forth by ADAM SMITH, 
Mor. Sent. (1759), and in more recent times 
by Sonorznnaver, Die beiden Grund- 
probleme d. Moral (1841). ‘the intel- 
lectualist tradition of intuitionism’ is re- 
presented by Cupworrn, Eternal and 
Immutable Morality (publ. posthumously, 
1731); S. CuarKs, Boyle Lectures (1705); 
J. Burixr, the ethical doctrine of whose 
Sermons (1726) is allied to that of Shaftes- 
bury, and who approaches the intellectualist 
view in his Diss. on Virtue (17 36); R. Pricx, 
Principal Questions and Difficulties of Morals 
(1757) 5 T, Rem, Active Powers (1788). 

odern intuitional ethics has been modified 
by Kant, Grundlegung d. Met. d. Bitten 
(1785); Krit. d. prakt. Vernunft (1788). It 
is represented chiefly by WHEwBLL, Elements 
of Morality (1841); CALDERWOOD, Handb, 
of Mor. Philos. (1874); Rioxasy, Mor. 
Philos. (1889). Marrtıneav’s Types of Ethical 
Theory (1885) is the most brilliant and 
original outcome of recent intuitional doctrine. 


of Mor. Philos. (1755) (who adopts greatest The influence of the theory of evolution upon 
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ethics is shown chiefly in Sımcox, Natural 


Law (1877); Spencer, Princ. of Ethics 
1879-93); L. STEPHEN, Science of Ethics 
jpa Rorrs, Biologische Probleme (1882) ; 
Horrpine, Grundlage d. human. Ethik (Ger. 
trans., 1880), and Ethik (Ger. trans., 1888); 
S. ALEXANDER, Moral Order and Progress 
(1889) 5 Wonpr, Ethik (1886); Summ, 
inleit. in die Moralwissenschaft (1892-3) ; 
Baxpwiy, Social and Eth. Interpret. (1897). 
Sortzy, Ethics of Naturalism (1885), and 
Huxuey, Evolution and Ethics (Romanes 
Lecture, 1893), are criticisms of the evolu- 
tion theory of ethics. (W.2.8., H.8.) 
Ethics [Gr. ra nOxd, from }O0s, used by 
Aristotle in the sense of character and 
disposition, but having originally the same 
reference to the externals of custom or 
usage as @%os, of which it is a lengthened 
form. The term moralis was introduced by 
Cicero as an equivalent of Aristotle's 74«és] : 
Ger. Ethik (Sittenlehre); Fr. morale, éthique ; 
Ital. etica. The science of the ideal in human 
character and conduct. 
The terms ethics, moral science, and moral 
hilosophy are used almost synonymously. 
o distinction can be drawn between ‘ethical’ 
and ‘moral,’ except that the latter term is 
somewhat more commonly used of the facts 
and judgments with which the science deals. 
Ethics has sometimes been defined as the ‘art’ 
of conduct, just as logic has been called the 
art of thinking. But the former definition 
can be defended as little as the latter. 
According to the older use of the terms, an 
art has to do with production, not with 
practice or conduct. Further, ethics does 
not teach the doing of good, but knowledge 
of the nature and conditions of goodness. 
This knowledge may be applied to practice, 
but it does not necessarily imply the condition 
of will required for good conduct. Ethics 
has, however, to do not merely with actual 
conduct, but with right or wal conduct, and 
accordingly with an ideal from which rules 
may be laid down for actual conduct, so that 
it muy be called a normative science. 
Whether it should be regarded as a science 
or as a branch of philosophy is a more 
difficult question: partly owing to the un- 
onay which npr to the distinction 
ween science and phi hy, ly owin, 
to the nuture of ethical nner ialf. It ns 
to do with the facts of conduct as displayed 
in individual experience and in the social 
order and development, and thus deals with 
more or less well-defined groupof phenomena. 


But it is concerned not merely with the order 
of occurrence of these facts, but with their 
relation to norms or rules, in virtue of which 
relation the facts of conduct ure judged good 
or bad, right or wrong. These norms or 
rules, which may appear almost disconnectedly 
in ordinary consciousuess, admit of inner 
relation and justification when shown to 
result from an ideal which has validity as a 
standard of moral goodness or moral value. 

It is in determining the ideal or moral end 
that ethics requires a philosophical rather 
than a merely scientific mode of treatment. 
The attempts to decide this question inde- 
pendently of general philosophy or of meta- 
physics are chiefly the following: (a) testing 
the applicability to conduct of the various 
ends which are prima facie reasonable— 
a method which may leave the inquirer with 
two or more competing systems, and which 
besides seems to attribute too great impor- 
tance to the precise applicability of the end 
to the complex and varying conditions of 
life, while the reasonable ends to be con- 
sidered can hardly be exhaustively discovered 
without an inquiry into the conditions of 
self-conscious activity and its relation to 
reality; (b) appealing to the individual con- 
scionsness of what is desired, as was done 
by J. S. Mill in the interests of his happiness- 
theory; (c) testing the fitness of conduct to 
promote social order and progress. At any 
given stage of social development the con- 
ditions of social order may be laid down from 
an analysis of that order and examination 
of the conduct fitted to maintain it; but the 
social order is itself in constant process of 
development, the direction of which is partly 
determined by the moral ideals of the members 
of the society, And at any given stage of the 
development of an individual consciousness, 
its content may be systematically elaborated 
so as to give an account of the duties it holds 
binding, or of the ends regarded by it as 
desirable; but this content also is variable. 
And a standard is needed to justify the 
obligatoriness of these duties or the value 
of these ends. Thus neither the sociological 
nor the psychological method seems sufficient 
to determine the ideal of goodness for 
conduct. Cf, Exp (moral). 

We accordingly find that, in nearly all 
cases, ethical doctrines are closely connected 
with the general philosophical point of view 
of a thinker. This does not hold true of 
many of the English morslists of the 18th 


century, nor, among systematic philosophers, 
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of Herbart; but the contemporary moralists 
who treat ethics simply as a science are 
often influenced by a naturalistic or an| Ethics (1892); J. Dewey, Outlines of Ethics 


agnostic interpretation of the world and of 
life. 


The fundamental conceptions of ethics are: 
(x) the ideal or end, which is the standard 
of goodness in character and conduct. The 
terms right, duty, virtue, value are some- 
times used in place of this; but, more 
correctly, they signify respectively the 
agreement of conduct with the rule or law 
resulting from this standard, the relation of 
the law as authoritative for a will which may 
nevertheless disobey the law, the organiza- 
tion of right conduct into habits of acting, 
the degree of approximation to the ideal. 
(2) Freedom, or the power of conforming 
to the law or realizing the ideal belonging 
to human conscious activity. It is only 
because man is able not only to apprehend 
a moral law or ideal, but consciously to guide 
his conduct by it, in presence of competing 
inducements, that he is a moral being. 
Ethics has accordingly to investigate the 
meaning and possibility, as well as the 
implications and applications of these con- 
ceptions, And in this department of its 
inquiry it is not independent of metaphysics. 
But these questions are connected with other 
ethical questions of a more specifically scien- 
tific character: e.g. the psychological nature of 
moral motives, moral ideas, and moral habits 
(or virtues); the system of duties and of 
virtues, and their connection with social 
institutions and customs. With regard to 
these questions, the theory of evolution has 
had a most important bearing upon ethics, 
bringing out the history of moral conduct 
and moral ideas in connection with one 
another and with social institutions. Cf. 
ETHICAL THEORIES. 

Literature: in addition to the works cited 
under Ernican TuEoRIEs, the following may 
be cited: SCHLEIERMACHER, Syst. d. Sitten- 
lehre (1835); Runouvrer, Sci. de la morale 
(1869); Hersart, Prakt. Philos. (1808) ; 
Sremrnan, Ethik (1885); Namtowsxy, Allg. 
Ethik (1885); E. von Hartmans, Das sitt- 
liche Bewusstsein (1879); PAULSEN, Syst. of 
Ethics (Eng. trans., 1899); Guyav, Esquisse 
d'une Morale sans Obligation (1885); S. H. 
Hopson, Met. of Experience, iii (1899); 
the important elaborations of ethics as 
theory of values by Mernone, Psychologisch- 
ethische Untersuchungen 2 Werttheorie 
(1894), and v. Exrunrers, Syst. d. Wert- 


and the introductory 


theorie (1897-8); 
Mureneap, Elements of 


works: J. H. 


1893); J. SETH, Study of Ethical Principles 
1894). Among the more important histories 
of ethics are SCHLEIERMACHER, Krit, d. bis- 
herigen Sittenlehre (1803); VORLÄNDER, 
Gesch, d. Moral-, Rechts- u. Staats-Lehre 
(1885); I. H. Fronts, Syst. d. Ethik (1850); 
Scumipr, Ethik d. alten Griechen erie 
ZIEGLER, Ethik d. alten Griechen u. Römer 
(1881), and Christl. Ethik (2nd ed., 1892); 
Gass, Gesch., d. christl. Ethik (1881); 
JoL, Gesch. d. Ethik in d. neuern Philos. 
(1882-9); FoviLLéE, Syst. de Mor. contem- 
porains (1883); Gurau, Mor. anglaise con- 
temporaine (2nd ed., 1885); and the admir- 
able short Outlines of the History of Ethics 
by H. Smewrcr (3rd ed., 1892). See also 
Eruics (Christian). (W.B.S., 5.8.) 
Ethics (Christian). (1) A systematic 
scientific ingathering and articulation of the 
doctrines of Christianity in their bearing upon 
individual conduct; and (2) an exposition of 
the Christian ethos or general Christian atti- 
tude towards life and society. 

In its root sense, the term ethics does not 
refer merely to conduct, but also to a com- 
munity or agreement amongst larger or smaller 
groups of men in approving and appropriating 
or disapproving certain modes of life and 
ideals of character. This is best indicated, 
possibly, in the contrasts presented by different 
modern nationalities, or by different sections 
of the Christian community, or even between 
different ranks of society in the same state. 
Theologically viewed, Christian ethics is the 
practical aspect of the considerations which 
dogmaties sets forth theoretically. 

A due and full statement of the contents 
of Christian ethics would consist of the 
following: (1) an account of the relation 
of Christian ethics to other disciplines—to 
metaphysics, ethics proper and moral philo- 
sophy, psychology, theology, sociology, and 
the like; (2) discussion of the Christian 
ideal in its religio-historical, formal, and 
material aspects; (3) an outline of Christian 
duties directly deducible from the foregoing ; 
(4) following from all these, what might be 

led a Christian sociology—dealing with 
marriage and the family, the state, and so on. 
Some would add to this a discussion of the 
Church, viewed as the Christian community. 

Literature: Dorner, Syst. of Christ. Ethics 
(Eng. trans.), where the literature of special 


reat J. S. Macxenzrx, Manual of Ethics 
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topics is fully given; Newman Surya, Christ. | decided upon 


the evidence of the physical 


Ethics; Mauricx, The Epistles of St. John ; | character of human remains—i.e. such evi- 


Kwiout, The Christ. E 
Ethik. i 
Ethnography (1), Ethnology (2) W 
Gr. vos, a people, + ypáew, to write; (2 
vos, people, + ora discourse j p thno- 
graphie, Ethnologie (Vö ; Fr. ethno- 
ga ethnologie; Ital. etnografia, etnologia. 
tlnography and ethnology form two large 
divisions of ANTHROPOLOGY (q. v.), and relate 
to the study of human groups and organiza- 
tions—hordes, clans, races, peoples, nations. 

In distinction from one auother, ethnography 
includes the descriptive, external account of 
particular groups of men and their status, 
occupations, and institutions; while ethno- 
logy presents the explanatory and investiga- 
tive study of such racial and cultural relations 
in general. The two divisions thus deal 
largely with the same materials, many in- 
vestigations contributing almost equally to 
both; and differ mainly as the preparatory 
collection, arrangement, and description of the 
nature and occurrence of any phenomena 
differ from the systematic and interpretative 
study of the causes and influences affecting it 
and its correlated phenomena. 

Of prime importance to these sciences is 
everything that relates to the determination 
of origins, migrations, distributions, variations, 
and tions of the several races and 
peoples. Apart from the problems which 
concern the descent of man and his antiquity, 
the fundamental ethnological problems relate 
(a) to the specific unity of the human species, 
whether originally derived from one single 
parent stock (the monogenistic view) or from 
several (the polygenistic view); ) to the 
varietal diversity of man, i. e. the fundamental 
type varieties of the human race (Hominidae); 
Ce the eap ann of these in suitable eth- 
nical groups (Mongolian, Caucasian, American, 
Ethiopian, or similar classification); (d) to 
the determination of the migrations and dis- 
tribution of such races and their relation to 
one another. In this investigation the distinc- 
tion between prehistoric and historic is of 
nto importance; prehistoric evidence being 
largely of the form of skeletal remains of man 
and relics of primitive industries, while in 
historic times these are in themselves more 
complete, and are supplemented by written 
and oral traditions and a wealth of sugges- 
tive details in regard to institutions and 
organizations, The unity and fundamental 
varieties of the human race must be largely 


thic; KösrLIw, Christl. | dence is somatological or physical, while the 
(B.m.w.) | further history of human groups, although 


both physical and mental, is largely the 
lutter. it is to be derived from the evidence 
of man’s sociological institutions, the direction 
and nature of his psychological development, 
his language, his arts and Sciences, his religion. 
The detailed problems of ethnology thus relate 
to the racial history, the distribution and evo- 
lution of special physical traits (colour of 
skin, proportion of head, &c.), or of particular 
groups of customs and institutions. This 
latter division is particularly fertile, and con- 
stitutes a large portion of ethnological litera~ 
ture. Language, written and spoken, groups 
of customs and traditions, myths and beliefs, 
family relationships and tribal organizations, 
music and the dance, the arts of the field and 
the loom, of the worker in wood, in metul, or 
in stone; the history of human habitations, 
and trausportation by land and sea; these 
and many more may be cited to indicate the 
scope of special ethnological studies. Such 
descriptive details, when collected in regard 
to a single people or group, as well as the 
comprehensive description in all these respects 
of the physical and mental status of a special 
people or group, may properly be spoken of as 
ethnographic. Such ethnographic literature, 
astonar as accumulated by travellers in 
modern times, is most extensive. 

Literature: general introductory works to 
the study of Ethnology are: Keans, Ethno- 
logy (1897), 442; Torman, Anthropology 
(1878), 548; Quarreraces, The Human 
Species (1879), 498; Burro, Races and 
Peoples (1890), 313; MorseLLI, Antropol. 
generale (1889-91). Also see ANTHROPO- 
LOGY. Consult in regard to the status of 
special literature the article Ethnography 
in Encyc. Brit. (gth ed.), ad fin. 3.3.) 

Ethology [Gr. é4os, custom, + Asyos, dis- 
course]: Ger. Zi ie, Charakterologie 
(Bahnsen); Fr. éhologie; Ital. etologia. 
science of the furmation of human character, 
whether of individuals or of groups of men. 

The term is used by J. S. Mill, who regards 
ethol as a deductive science, whose 
‘ principles are properly the middle principles, 
the aatomata media (as Bacon would have 
said) of the science of mind; as distinguished, 
on the cne hand, from the empirical laws 
resulting from simple observation, and, on the 
other, irom the highest generalizations’ He 
calls it ‘the Exact Science of Human Nature; 
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for its truths are not, like the empirical laws 
which depend on them, approximate generaliza- 
tions, but real laws ’"—although ‘hypothetical 
only,’ and affirming ‘tendencies, not facts.’ 
Other usages are those of Wandt and 
Bailey. 

Literature: J. S. MILL, Syst. of Logic, Bk. 
VI. chap. v; Wunpz, Logik (2nd ed.), ii. 2. 
369; J. Warp, in Int. J. of Ethics, i. 446 ff.; 
T. P. Barter, Ethology (1899), and Bibliog. 
Refs. in Ethology (1899). (W.B.8.—J.M.B.) 

Ethos [Gr.]: Ger. Ethos; Fr. mæurs; 
Ital. costume morale. Moral disposition or 
character; especially the prevalent moral dis- 
position of a community, as shown in its 
customary behaviour. 

The reference to the internal traits of dis- 
position, instead of to external results, dis- 
tinguishes ethos from Custom (q. v.), although 
the Greek term #@os (of which it is a trans- 
literation) had originally the same reference 
to external conditions as the related term 
ios. Of. Wundt, Ethik, Pt. I. chap. i. (w.2.8.) 

Etiology [Gr. alria, cause, + Aéyos, dis- 
course]: Ger. Ätiologie; Fr. étiologie; Ital. 
etiologia. (1) In philosophy: the science of 
CausE AnD EFFECT (q. v.). 

(2) In medicine: the science of the causes 
of organic and mental disease. (E.M.) 

In biology: that branch of biology which 
deals with the origin and mode of develop- 
ment of organic beings. 


borrowed. The etymology of a word is not 
directly applicable in determining the proper 
form or use of that word in current speech. 
The earlier meaning is no ‘truer’ than the 
later. It shows, however, how the word has 
come to be what it is, and affords a basis of 
judgment in estimating the orbit and axis 
of its value. 

The best illustration of modern etymological 
work will be found in Murray's New English 
Dictionary {3884-), and Kluge’s Etymol 
Wörterbuch deutschen Sprache (6th ed., 
1898-). (B.LW.) 

Eubnlides. Lived in the 4th century 3.0, 
Born at Miletus, he became the pupil of Euclid 
of Megara, and a member of the Megarian 
school. He and Alexinus are mentioned as 
inventors of new fallacies in the school. They 
opposed Aristotle. 

Eucharist [Gr. «e, well, + xdps, favour, 
grace]: Ger. heiliges Abendmahl, Eucharistie ; 
Fr. sainte céne, eucharistie; Ital. Eucaristia, 
One of the several names given to the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. 

The sacrament of the Eucharist did not 
reach its complete development in the Latin 
Church till the 6th century; and after the 
Reformation very ee views emerged 
with regard to it. Without going into the 
numerous details connected with the subject, 
these positions may be very briefly summarized 
as follows: (1) The doctrine of the real pree 

Introduced hy Huxley (Anatomy of Inverte-| sence. The whole substance of the bread is 
brate Animals, Introd. 35, 1877), but not in | converted into the body, and the whole sub- 
general use. (C.1.M.—J.M.B.)| stance of the wine into the blood, of Christ, 

Etymology [Gr. grupos, true, + Adyos, dis- |as the Council of Trent dec: This, and 
course]: Ger. Etymologie; Fr. étymologie; |the Lutheran doctrine, raise the curious 
Ital. etimologia. The history of a word, so far | problem of the ubiquity of Christ. (2) 
as it can be tiaced towards its origin, as|'The doctrine of the virtual resence, which 
regards both its form and its signification ; | implies that the Eucharist is the only medium 
that department of scientific grammar which | through which Christ confers the benefits of 
concerns itself with the determination of such|his atonement upon men. (3) The doctrine 
word-history. of the figurative piesence, according to which 

Among the ancient Greeks, etymology was|the rite and the elements are memorials of 
used of the search for the ërvpov, the real| Christ's death (ill he come. Philosophy of 
and essential meaning of a word, a search| religion would distinguish between the rite and 
conducted in the belief that words, as neces- tie elements, while a distinctively Christian 
sarily connected with the things they denoted, | philosophy of religion would contend for the 
held within them the secret of the inner | spirituul presence of Christ in the former, but 
nature of things and ideas. The etymology hold the latter for mere symbols. Obviously, 
of modern scientific grammar seeks to dis-|the meauing of the spiritual presence hero 
cover the earlier history of the forms and advocated admits of widely divergent iuter- 
values of words, using the comparison of| pretations. ` 3 
cognate languages and dialects where direct| Literature: Dorner, Syst. of Christ. Doctrine 
tradition fails. It includes the cases where (ieg trans.), iv. 305 f, where the gy 
a word can be followed back iuto the territory | is fully xiven. i W. 
of another lauguage from which it has been| Euclid of Alexandria. Lived about 
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300 B.C. in Alexandria, and taught mathe- 
matics there in the reign of Ptolemy I (Soter), 
who died about 282 B.c. His Elements of 
Geometry is the only ancient system of geometry 
extant. It was a standard ‘work for 2,000 
years. He is called ‘ the father of geometry,’ 
which is termed ‘ Euclidian’ from him. 

Euclid of Megara. Greek philosopher, 
who lived about 400 B.c. Pupil of Socrates, 
and said to have seen him die. After that 
event (399 B.C.) he returned to Megara and 
founded a famous school of Megarians, taking 
his doctrine in part from both the Eleatics 
and Socrates. i 

Euclidian Space. The ‘ordinary’ or 
tri-dimensional Seace (q. v.) of the Euclidian 
geometry. (J.M.B.) 

Eudaemonism [Gr. eidapovia, kema 
Ger. Eudämonismus; Fr. eudémonisme; Ital. 
eudemonismo, The theory that happiness is 
the chief good for man, or the ethical END 
(q. v.) for his conduct. 

The term is derived from EUDAIMONIA (q.v.), 
which was first used as the leading conception 
of ethics by Aristotle. 
Aristotle was a theory which placed the chief 
good in an active life in accordance with the 
highest excellence or virtue. But a different 
view, which found the essential element of 
this highest life in the feeling of pleasure, 
found its way into the school of Aristotle as 
early as the Ludemian Ethics formerly ascribed 
to Aristotle himself, and included in the Corpus 
Aristotelicum. The hedonistic interpretation 
of what constitutes eudaimonia, or happy life, 
was urged with confidence by Epicurus and 
his followers; and the traditional renderings 
of the word into other languages have en- 
couraged this meaning. Thus the term eu- 
daemonism, in modern philosophy, is almost 
universally used for the ethical theory which 
puts forward happiness (in the sense of pleasure 
and freedom from pain) as the end of life. 
The term eudaemonism (happiness-theory) be- 
comes in this way indistinguishable in meaning 
from hedonism (pleasure-theory), The distinc- 
tion drawn by Kiilpe (Hinlettung tn die Philos., 
§ 14) that hedonism takes corporeal pleasure 
for the end, and eudaemonism mental pleasure, 
is not in aceordance with historical usage, and 
would leave no important theories to be 
described as hedonistic. 

Thecharacterand practical value of the theory 
vary greatly according to the sources (sensuous, 
intellectual, aesthetic, social, or conscientious 
feelings) to which happiness is regarded as 
mainly due, and according to whether the 


The eudaemonism of 


agent is bidden to regard his own happiness 
only or to promote that of others. Kant is 
thus mistaken in asserting that ‘the eudae- 


monist is he who sets the highest determinant 


of his will in utility and his own happiness. 


All eudaemonists are therefore practical egoists” 
(Anthrop., init.). The vast difference between 


the egoistic and universalistic forms of theory 
has been set forth, especially, by J. S. Mill 
(Utilitarianism) and H. Sidgwick (Meth. of 


Ethics). Owing to the variance between the 
Aristotelian meaning of eudaimonia and the 
modern ‘happiness,’ stricter writers prefer 
the term hedonism to eudaemonism, e. g. 
Sidgwick (as above); on the other side, see 
Pfleiderer, Zur Ehrenrettwng des Kudiémon- 
ismus (1879). The term is used in its 
Aristotelian sense by J. Seth, Ethical Prin- 
ciples (1894). (W.B.S.) 

Enudaimonia [Gr. «dapovia, commonly 
rendered happiness]: Ger. Glückseligkeit; Fr. 
bonheur ; Ital. felicità. Well-being or welfare. 
See EUDAEMONISM. 

The word means literally the condition 
of being guided or favoured by a good 
genius, and hence good fortune or happi- 
ness. Plato speaks of eddapovia as the end or 
goal of the political art (Zuthyd., 291 B); 
and the term is adopted by Aristotle as used 
both by thinkers and by plain men as an 
expression for the highest uttainable good of 
man. As such it becomes the central concep- 
tion of his ethical system, and receives a 
special meaning as the result of his analysis. 
He holds it to be an active condition which 
cannot be analysed into any succession or sum 
of pleasures, though pleasure accompanies its 
realization. It is a well-being which consists 
in well-doing—an activity (évéyyen) in accor- 
dance with the highest excellence (dperf, or 
virtue) attainable by man (2th. N., I. iv. 2, 
&c.); and his highest conception of this ac- 
tivity was a life of pure speculation, although 
he did not maintain that such a life was 
attainable by man. The Aristotelian or Peri- 
patetic school, however, soon tended to an 
interpretation of eudaimonia in terms of plea- 
sure (jor), and Epicurus enforced the doo- 
trine that eudaimonia was pleasure. In this 
way the Latin equivalent of eb8aovia ( felicitas), 
as well as its traditional renderings in modern 
languages, have a hedonistic meaning which is 
alien to the Aristotelian conception of eudai- 
monia. (W.R.8.) 

Eudemus. A Greek, native of Rhodes, 
pupil of Aristotle. He is signalized by the 
Eudemian Ethics, formerly attributed to 
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Aristotle. Other fragments of his are extant. 
See PERIPATETICS. 

Eusebians: Ger. Eusebianer; Fr. Busé- 
biens; Ital. Husebiant. One of the great 
parties at the Council of Nicaea. They were 
so called from their leader, Eusebius, bishop 
of Caesarea. The Lucianists (Arians) and the 
Alexandrians were the other parties. The 
Eusebians occupied the middle position, but 
stood much nearer to the Lucianists than to 
the Alexandrians; and they might easily have 
turned the scale in favour of Arian views, had 
their tactics been more adroit. 

Literature: QWATKIN, Studies of Arianism ; 
Harnacx, Hist. of Dogma (Eng. trans.), iv. 
pif. (8.M.W.) 

Eutychianism: Ger. Zutychianismus ; 
Fr. Eutychianisme; Ital. Lutichianismo. 


monastery near Constantinople. “His doctrine 
was fully formulated 448-51 A.D. It is 
another of the many attempts to solve the 
problem of the two natures—divine and human 
—in a single person, Christ. It consists es- 


sentially in an emphasis upon the unity of 


personality to the obliteration of the distinc- 
tion of natures, The human nature is deified 
by being absorbed into the divine. Hence, in 
opposition to Nesrorranism (q. v.), Euty- 
chianism teaches that God was born, was 
tempted, suffered, and died. 

Literature: Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum 
nova et amplissima Collectio, ix.674£; MARTIN, 
Le Pseudo-Synode d'Éphèse; Hannack, Hist. 
of Dogma (Eng. trans.), iv. 197 f  (B-M.W.) 

Evangel: see GosPEL. 

Event [Lat. eventus, from evenire, to 
happen]: Ger. Zreignias ; Fr. évènement ; Ital. 
evento, avvenimento. Any change in the world 
of Faor (q. v.). 

The notion of event covers objective 
phenomenal changes and sequences of all 
sorts, The common usage makes the event 
a matter of time; and this is emphasized by 
the usage according to which events are the 
subject-matter of history, that is, ench event 
is in relation to a series of happenings in 
time. Whether events may take place out of 
time would seem to depend upon one’s gene 
theory of time in relation to reality. (3.M.B.) 

Everett, Charles Carroll. (1829-1900-) 
American writer on philosophy and theology. 


Born at Brunswick, Maine, and died at| perm! 


Cambridge, Mass. Graduated from Bowdoin 
College in 1850, studied at Harvard and 
Berlin Universities, was Unitarian clergyman, 

e professor of theology in Harvard 


Divinity School in 1859, and dean of that 
institution in 1878. 

Evidence and Evident [Lat. ¢ +videre, to 
see]: Ger. Evidenz, evident, einlewchtend; 
Fr. évidence, évident; Ital. evidenza, evidente. 
As used in logic, the term signifies t! 
propositions or assertions of fact from which 
conclusion is taken to follow. Distinctions 
in such evidence concern the matter involved, 
for evidence is equivalent to the reasons, not 
the causes, of a judgment, and thus has always 
an objective or universal significance. 

The common division of evidence resolves 
itself into (a) the intuitive and demonstrative, 
and (6) the empirical or moral, and is far from 
satisfactory. Systematic treatments of evi- 
dence are generally of three kinds: (1) logical, 


So| the most general, and embracing as one of its 
called from Eutyches, who was head of a 


topics the discussion of the kinds of evidence; 
(2) historical; (3) legal. It is questionable 
whether the points of divergence between the 
legal and the logical treatments of evidence do 
not outweigh the resemblances. The logical 
treatmentisidentical with Methodologyatlarge. 
See METHOD, and REASONING. 

Literature: of historical evidence good treat- 
ments are DaunNov, Cours d'Études historiques; 
G. Cornewatt Lewis, Methods of Observa- 
tion and Reasoning in Politics. On legal 


evidence, see FITZJAMES STEPHEN, Digest of 


the Law of Evidence. (R.A.) 

The adjective evident applies to proposi- 
tions for which the evidence is adequate; but 
its use in philosophy is rather to describe those 
truths which are self-evident, or which need 
no evidence. The transition from one of these 
meanings to the other appears in the theory of 
intuitive orinnate knowledge, which the mind is 
said to recognize without evidence, thus making 
empirical or demonstrative proof unnecessary. 
See Self-evidence under Tzsts oF TRUTH ; also 
CLEAR AND Distinct. (J.M.B.) 

Evidence (in law): Ger. Evidenz, Beweis- 
mittel; Fr. évidence; Ital. prova. The means 
of proof; facts or means of ascertaining facts, 
from which other facts may properly be in- 
ferred. Any probative matter serving as & 
legitimate basis of inference as to the existence 


ral|of a fact. See Thayer's Cases on Evidence, 2. 


No matter can constitute a legitimate basis 
of inference, unless it is relevant to the fact 
to be inferred, aid of a kind which the law 
its to be adduced, 

In the trial of causes, the best evidence of 
which the nature and circumstances of the 
case admitis ordivarily required. If the best 
evidence cannot be had, secondary evidense 
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may be introduced, that is, evidence of a 
less direct and convincing character. Direct 
testimony, sometimes called direct evidence, is 
that by which a fact in issue can be established 
without resort to inference, except the usual 
inference that the testimony of witnesses 
having personal knowledge of the thing in 
question is true. It consists of such testimony; 
which is itself a fact. 

Circumstantial evidence is evidence of cir- 
cumstances from which inferences as tothe mat- 
ter in controversy may legitimately be drawn. 

Evidence from witnesses is given orally, or 
by written depositions over their signature, 
taken on due notice to the adverse 

Evidence in chief is the evidence with which 
the actor or plaintiff opens his case. Evidence 
in defence is that next introduced by the reus 
or defendant. Evidence in rebuttal is that 
which may then be introduced by the actor 
or plaintiff, to meet the evidence in defence. 

Literature: GreENLEAF, on Evidence, i. 
chap. iii; THAYER, Preliminary Treatise on 
Evidence at the Common Law (1898). (8.5.B.) 

Evidence (internal and external): Ger. 
Evidenz (inmere und äussere); Fr. ve 
(interne et externe); Ital. evidenza. The 
name applied to the main principles by which 
the higher Crerrıcısm (q. v.) is guided. 

They may be briefly summarized as follows : 
(1) Internal: (a) a document must consort, 
as to time, place, and circumstances, with 
what it parports to be historically; (b) 
style has many differences, and these may in- 
dicate various stages in the career of a single 
author, or they may imply differences of 
authorship and of period; (e) differences of 
opinion and of point of view indicate differ- 
ences of authorship and of period ; (4) the 
citations made in a document throw impor- 
tant light upon its time and place, and upou its 
relation to the authorities cited. This is the 
most dificult of the internal principles to 
apply in practice. (2) External: (a) definite 
testimony to a document by other genuine 
and authoritative writings is of great value 
for assignment of its period ; (b) contrariwise, 
the silence of writers, who might reasonably 
be expected to advert to a document, furnishes 
important evidence of a negative kind. This is 
much the more difficult of the exterual prin- 
ciples to apply in practice. It has acquired 
greater influence and importance in the present 
century than it had in previous times. 

Literature: Du Pin, New Hist. of Eccle- 

siastical Writers (Eng. trans.), vii f.; H. P. 
Suyru, in the Presb. Rev. (1882); 0. A. 


Barras, in the Journal of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis (1884). (B.M.W.) 
Evident: see EVIDENCE AND EVIDENT, 

Evil [ME. evel]: Ger. Übel; Fr. mal; 
Ital. male. That which is contrary to good or 
well-being. 

The classification of evils commonly follows 
the classification of goods; as into mental, 
corporeal and external, or, by a more radical 
division, into natural and moral, i. e. those in- 
dependent of, and those dependeut upon, 
human volition. , It is with the latter that 
ethics is concerned: the distinction of moral 
evil from moral good ; its ultimate ground and 
the conditions by which the evil may be over- 
come and the good attained. Other questions 
concerning evil have to do with its psycho- 
logical nature—whether or not it is identical 
with pain or tendency to pain; and its ulti- 
mate essence—whether it is something positive, 
or a mere negation of reality (which is good), 
or, equally with good, an appearance merely, 
trauscended in the absolute. In the latter 
reference we have the theological problem of 
the compatibility of the existence (and origin) 
of evil with a moral government of the world. 
See Tuxoproy, and Ontern or Evin (also for 
literature). These questions bring to light 
the controversy of Oprrmism and PxssiMisM 
(q. v) with which not only scientific ethics, 
but all reflection upon life, is full. (W.R.8.) 

Leibnitz distinguishes three forms of evil: 
(1) metaphysical (the necessary limitation of 
the Creator); (2) physical (suffering, lawful 
penalties, &c.); (3) moral (sin). 

Great confusion prevails in the discussion 
of evil, its origin and nature, from the 
failure to distinguish moral and natural 
evils. The theory of pain as a natural or 
biological fact having its legitimate place and 
evident utility in the genesis of the organisin 
and in the development of the mind should 
be kept apart from that of moral evil or sin. 
The question of mental and moral suffering 
also should be discussed psychologically and 
its precise nature determined before it is 
classed either with physical pain or with 
moral evil. Dogmatic theology has darkened 
counsel on the subject by clussing all pains 
together as evils, making them incidents of 
sin or results of the ‘Fall, and finding it 
necessary to ‘apologize’ for their presence in 
the economy of things. To this is added the 
further confusion of placing in the same cate- 
gory those external ‘evils’ which consist in mis- 
fortune simply—the destruction of crops or the 
spread of the are quite apart from 
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the psychologically conditioned ‘evils’ Cf. 
Trropicy, and SIN. (J.M.B.-K.G.) 

Evil Eye: Ger. böser Blick; Fr. mawvais 
œil; Ital. mal occhio, fascino, jettatura. The 
term refers to a widespread belief in the 
power of certain persons, gifted with the 
‘evil eye, to work ill on those upon whom 
they direct their gaze. It forms one of a 
large number of practices connected with so- 
called magic or Sorcery (q.v.). The history 
of this belief is rather obscure; while its 
distribution and variations are very wide. 

Literature: Exworruy, The Evil Eye (1895). 
See also under MAGIO. (3.3) 

Evocation [Lat. e + vocare, to call out]: 
Ger. Evocation (suggested); Fr. évocation ; 
Ital. evocazione (suggested). The calling up 
of a memory by another person, through 
suggestion, normal or pathological. 

The term, in use in French, is recommended 
for adoption in English (on the suggestion 
of P. Janet), with the technical use also of 
the verb to ‘evoke.’ It is useful in French, 
and would be also in English, mainly in 
cases of hypnotic and other alterations of 
memory in which suggestibility and artificial 
control of the subject, in some degree, is 
relatively common. But it is difficult to 
draw a line between such cases and the 
normal awakening of memories, by verbal or 
other suggestions, Cf, Janet, Automatisme 
psychol. (3.M.B.) 

Evolution (in biology) [Lat. evolutus, 
from evolvere, to unfold): Ger. Evolution, 
Entwicklung (development); Fr. évolution; Ital. 
evoluzione. (1) The continued production of 
life in accordance with the theory of DESCENT 
ie "e It is opposed to SPECIAL CREATION 
q.v. (J.M.B. E.B.P.) 

(2) The theory that individual development 
is an unfolding of that which already exists 
preformed in the germ-cells; as opposed to 
Ericenesis. Cf. EvoLorTion (mental). 

(1) Setting aside early speculations, based on 
deduction from assumed general principles, 
rather than on induction from observed facts 
and phenomena, a necessary preliminary to 
organic evolution as a scientific generalization 
was: (i) the establishment of approximate 
conclusions as to the age and evolution of 
the earth, and (ii) a body of evidence as to the 
succession of organic forms based on a study 
of fossils. Hence it has been truly said that 
Lyell was the necessary precursor of Darwin. 
Such investigation served to establish the 
fact of progress, but at the same time it 
emphasized that of apparent discontinuity. 


EVOLUTION 


There was at first little evidence of fossil 
species shading continuously one into another ; 
in fact, the very conception of species was 
opposed to such a view. Darwin, however, by 
a study of a vast mass of data collected from 


many sources, and dealing with domesticated 
animals and plants. species under nature, dis- 
tribution in space, embryological and pale- 


ontological evidences, showed ʻa) that exist- 
ing and fossil species are only more or less 
isolated forms on what are really continuous 
lines of development: he accounted for 
apparent discontinuity by the imperfection of 
the record; (b) that Natural Selection affords 
good reason that adapted organisms should 
survive and transmit their adaptations pro- 
gressively, and gives an intelligible explana- 
tion of the facts of geographical distribution, 
classification, morphology, embryology, and 
rudimentary organs; (c) that the elimination 
of intermediate forms between successive re- 
latively stable adapted forms may account for 
the apparent isolation of these forms along the 
varied and divergent lines of continuous evolu- 
tion; (d) that divergence once established 
would be emphasized, and give rise to inde- 
pendent lines of descent; and (¢) that man 
has produced great results in his domesticated 
breeds by this very principle of selection 
working through heredity upon variations, 
Cf. DOMESTICATION. 

In natural selection, of which there had 
been previous hints, notably in the writings 
of Herbert Spencer (see Clodd, Pioneers of 
Evolution from Thales to Huxley), aud which 
was also independently discovered by A. R. 
Wallace, students of organic nature found a 
working hypothesis, in accordance with which 
the theory of evolution could be fruitfully 
applied. See Narurat SELECTION, and MAL- 
THUSIANISM. Since the publication of Dar- 
win’s Origin of Species, the further develop- 
ment of the Ceti Tuxory (q.v.) has placed 
the doctrine of continuity beyond question for 
existing forms of life, and rendered it in the 
highest degree probable for all life in the past. 
The chief problems now under discussion are: 
(1) the range of natural selection; (2) the 
nature and limits of hereditary transmission ; 
(3) the theory of variation (the origin, charac- 
ter, amount, and direction or distribution of 
variations); and (4) whether the theory of 
evolution as it stands, with all the factors (see 
Factors or EvoLution) now recognized, 
suffices to account for(i)all forms of adaptation, 
adk sor differences, and (iii) the apparent 

of continuity between specific forms, 
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present and past. Fuller discussions are given 
under HEREDITY, and VARIATION. 

A recent attempt to treat biological pheno- 
mena by mathematical methods has met with 

success in the hands of Galton, Pearson, 
Weldon, and others. Pearson considers quanti- 
tative determinations necessary in three great 
fields before an exact theory of evolution is 
possible: i.e. () variation, (2) selection, and 
(3) heredity. His own papers have dealt with 
all of these on the basis of statistical data 
(Mathematical Contributions to the Theory 
of Evolution, Proe. Roy. Soc., London, 1894 ff.). 
For results and methods see (1) VARIATION 
(different topics), (2) Rerropvctrvze SELEC- 
TION, NATURAL SELECTION, and SELECTION 
with the topics mentioned under that head), 
w Gauron’s Law (of ancestral inheritance), 
and Hergpity. These methods apply also to 
many of the other problems of geueral biology, 
such as CORRELATION (q.v.), REGRESSION 
(q.v.), collateral inheritance, &c. 

The distinction between progressive evolu- 
tion along oneline and divergent evolution along 
different lines has been covered by Romanes by 
the terms monotypic and pclytypic evolution 
respectively (Darwin and after Darwin, iii). 

() See Prerormation. The general recom- 
mendations are made that the term evo- 
lution be strictly limited to the first mean- 
ing (1), and that Preformation be used for 
the second (2). Also that the distinction made 
by Huxley between evolution and DEVELOP- 
MENT (q.v.) be carefully observed. The 
corresponding German terms are respectively 
Evolution and Entwicklung; a usage which 
does away with the ambiguity hitherto arising 
from using Entwicklung for both evolution and 
development. The term development will then 
cover the entire ontogeny of an organism, in- 
cluding the second meaniug above O. 

Literature: LYELL, Princ. of Geol.; HERBERT 
SrenceR, First Princ., and Prine. of Biol.; 
Darwin, Origin of Species, Descent of Man, 
and Life and Letters (by F. aa War- 
LACE, Contributions to the Theory of Natural 
Selection, and Darwinism; Huxrey, Essays; 
Weismann, Essays, and Germ-Plasm; Corr, 
Origin of the Fittest, and The Primary Factors 
of Organic Evolution; Osporn,From the Greeks 
to Darwin; LANKESTER, Adv. of Sci.: POULTON, 
Charles Darwin; HAECKEL, Generelle Mor- 
phologie. General expositions are ROMANES, 
Darwin and after Darwin; Cony, The Method 

of Evolution (1900). Cf. also the topics 
mentioned in the article BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES biology cannot itself deal with, but which 
(1). (C.14.M.—J.M.B.-E.B.P.) | constitute a series of considerations to be 
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Evolution (mental): Ger. geistige Evolu- 
tion (or Entwicklung); Fr. évolution (or dé- 
e ) mentale; Ital. evoluzione (or svi- 
luppo) mentale. The theory of Descent (q.v.), 
as accounting for the series of minds in the 
animal forms, including man. It is contrasted 
with mental development, which is the progress 
of the individual mind from birth to death. 

As in biology, it is well to distinguish the 
words evolution and development in this way, 
the one designating the phylogenetic, the other 
the ontogeneticproblem. We are suggesting the 
same distinction in the foreign equivalents, 
although in the other languages, as in English, 
development is often used to cover both. 

The hypothesis of mental evolution has very 
much the place in genetic psychology that the 
general theory of ‘descent’ has in biology; in 
each it is opposed to the well-known ‘special 
creation’ theory, And it is becoming more 
and more evident, as the question of mental 
evolution is more adequately discussed, that 
the problem is common to biology and psycho- 
logy, and must be treated as one broad topic. 
Biological evolution has to take account of 
the mental processes at different stages in the 
life forms, and mental evolution has to make 
a similar recognition of the evolution of the 
physiological organism at each stage. The 
future evolution theory, in other words, will 
undoubtedly be a psychophysical theory. 

That it is already, in some degree, is seen 
in the establishment, as factors of evolution, 
of Darwin's sexual selection, Wallace's recog- 
nition markings, and in the working out of a 
theory of Mriory (q.v.) and warning colours. 
The hypothesis of ORGANICO OR InpIREOT SELEC- 
TION (q. V.) also gives, as no other hypothesis 
has, scope for the effective exercise of the 
mental faculties in the determination of lines 
of evolution of both body and mind. 

Accordingly, we find that the great problems 
of mental evolution are the same, and can 
generally be put under the same headings as 
the problems of biological evolution ; i. e. the 
problems of INHERITANCE, or other means of 
transmission, of acquired mental characters; of 
the RECAPITULATION of mental evolution in in- 
dividual development ; of mental VARIATIONS 
and their significance; of Sxxxction applied 
both to minds and to thoughts; of ADAPTA- 
TION and ACCOMMODATION (see those terms). 

Besides these questions, which the theory 
of mental descent shares with biology, it 
has certain problems of its own which 
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carried over from genetic psychology to bio- 
logy; the questions arising from the facts 
of social co-operation of all kinds. Under 
the topic Socar Procress the problem is 
indicated in more detail; here it may suffice 
to say that the adaptations and transmissions 
due to social life, in its widest meaning, in 
animals and man, are important factors, not 
ouly in mental, but also in biological evolution. 

The further distinction of mental evolution 
from social evolution has been attempted, but 
there is great difference of opinion as to how 
far it is successful. Mental development in 
the individual cannot be explained without the 
recognition both of the social influences which 
enter ‘uto it directly, and also of the strain of 
individual heredity which indicates the social 
conditions of the individual’s ancestors. Cf. 
MENTAL DEVELOPMENT, and Socran EvoLU- 
TIoN AND Progress. Many of the problems 
of mental evolution centre in the theory of 
Instinot (q. v.). 

Literature: Darwin, Descent of Man; 
WALLACE, Darwinism; SPENCER, Princ. of 
Psychol.; ScunzrpER, Menschlicher Wille, and 
Thieiischer Wille; Romanes, Mental Evolution 
in Animals and Man; Wonpt, Hum. and An. 
Psychol.(Eng.trans.); James, Prine.of Psychol., 
ii. chap. xxviii; Jop, Lebrb. d. Psychol. ; 
Srantzey, Evolutionary Psychol. of Feeling ; 
Luoyp Morean, Habit and Instinct, and 
Animal Life and Intelligence; Groos, The 
Play of Animals (Die Spiele der Thiere, 
1896), and The Play of Man (Die Spiele 
der Menschen, 1899); Baupwry, Ment. Devel. 
in the Child and the Race, and Social and Eth. 
Interpret. See also INSTINCT, (J.M.B., G.F.S.) 

Also Dz Domanicrs, La Dottrina dell’ Evo- 
luzione (1880); Aneroxr, La Filosofia e la 
Scuola (1888); Grasst-Brrrazzt, I Fenomeni 
psichici e la Selezione (1898). (Œ.m.) 

Evolution of Religion: see RELIGION 
(evolution of). 

Ex post facto [Lat.]. After the fact. 

Applied to opinions or arguments con- 
stracted to suit, derive, or justify the facts 
after they are known. It is associated with 
intellectual pretence. (3.M-B.) 

Exact Logic: see Looro (exact). 

Exact Science: see B0IENCE. 

Exaltation (Lat. esultare, to lift et yee 
Exaltation, Aufregungszustand ; Fr. ion; 


wider sense as synonymous with mental ex- 
citement. 

Mental exaltation up to a certain degree is 
normal and physiological, and is particularly 
natural in childhood and youth, as also among 
groups or individuals of lively, emotional tem: 
perament. It may exceed normal bounds as 
the result of excessive excitement, of intoxica- 
tion, or fever, or of distinct brain disease. 
Considered pathologically, it characterizes a 
large group of mental disorders (mania and 
general paralysis chiefly), which take their tone 
from the excessive excitement and action of 
brain functions. It refers more specifically in 
this connection to the delusions of grandeur 
and vanity, of unusual strength, importance. 
or wealth, &c., which so frequently accompany 
mental disease. Such exaltation may affect 
only a limited range of ideas, or may infuse 
the entire personality and sequence of thought. 
Patients believe themselves to be the Lord of 
lords, Jesus Christ, the king of England, the 
strongest or wealthiest of men, describe their 
feats of prowess or skill, their vast possessions, 
their claims to reverence and greatness. See 
Mxzcatomanra. Such delusions of exaltation 
may be accompanied by actual hallucinations, 
which fortify the subject in his beliefs. Insane 
exaltation of this type may ensue as a primary 
mental disorder, the exaggeration of a tem- 
peramental disposition; it more usually appears 
ag a symptom or sequel of mania (occasionally 
of melancholia) or of other specific forms of 
insanity (insanity of masturbation, epileptic 
insanity, general paralysis). 

Literature; Ciouston, Ment. Diseases, 
particularly lect. iv; general textbooks of 
mental diseases (KRAFFT-EBING, MENDEL, 
MorsELLI), and monographs on mania. (J.J.) 

Example: seo REASONING. 

Excellence (Lat. excellens, high]: Ger. 
Vortrefflichkeit ; Fr. excellence ; Ital. eccellenza. 
A high degree of WORTH (q.v.) or value, of 
whatever kind; not a technical term. 

The excellences of character which are shown 
in a man’s habitual conduct are called virtues. 
Virtue is thus excellence which is human, 
voluntary, and established as a habit of char- 
acter, The Greek term dper meant excellence, 
especially of manly quality. In the writings 
of Plato, and still more definitely of Aristotle, 
it gradually — the special and technical 
Ital. esaltazione. Exaltation, as contrasted signification of VIRTUE (q:v.).. The term 
with depiession, refers to a condition of mind a has pai the wider reer 
in which the mental processes are quickened, | tec pnical signification. R.S. 
and the igina oii active and di Excess or Overproduction: Ger. =, 
to lofty aspirations. It is also used in a schuss; Fr. ezoès; Ital. sopraproduzione. e 
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principle that results analogous to those of 
conscious choice or determinate variation are 
securet! by the exccssive or over-production of 
variations, giving materials for the survival 
of the fittest. It is part of the conception of 
NATURAL SELECTION (q. v.). 

Special applications of it have been made in 
GERMINAL SELECTION (q.v.) and in the theory 
of the acquisition of voluntary movement by 
the production of excess movements through 
a diffused nervous discharge (Spencer), imita- 
tive effort, &¢. According to this latter theory 
the individual proceeds by trial and error, 
and gradually secures the adaptive combina- 
tions. Spencer (Princ. of Psychol.) and Bain 
(Emotion and Will, 4th ed.) gave currency to 
this view of the acquisition of movements; 
it has been called by the present writer (Ment. 
Devel. in the Child and the Race, 2nd ed., 
1896) ‘Functional Selection.’ Cf. also Lloyd 
Morgan, Habit and Instinct. (J.M.B., 0.L1.M.) 

Exchange | Lat. ex+ cambiare, to change]: 
Ger. Wechsel; Fr. échange; Ital. scambio. d 
The transfer of rights to wealth from one 
individual to another. (2) In commercial, as 
distinct from theoretical usage, the means 
employed for the transfer of rights and 
credits from one locality to another, especi- 
ally (foreign exchange) when those localities 
are situated in different countries, 

Exchange, in its first or broader sense, was 
first made one of the main divisions of econo- 
mic science by James Mill, and has siuce 
ranked in many standard textbooks as one of 
four co-ordinate ‘departments’ of political 
economy—production, distribution, and con- 
sumption being the other three. (A.T.H. 

Excitability [Lat. excitare, to call forth, 
to wake up|: Ger. Reizbarkeit; Fr. excita- 
bilité; Ital. irritabilità. Power of responding 
with an appropriate reaction to normal 
stimulus. See Nerve STIMULATION, and 
Livine MATTER. (C.¥.H.) 

Excitation: Ger. Erregung; Fr.eacitation; 
Ital. eccitazione. The vital change set up by 
the action of a Strmuxus (q. v.). 

Literature: see the psychological and physio- 
logical textbooks, especially KUxrx, Outlines 
of Psychol, 81; Warrer, Human Physiol. 
(1891), 291. (E.B.T.) 

Excitement: Ger. Aufregung; Fr. excita- 
tion; Itul. eccitazione, eccitamento. Height- 
ened condition of consciousness, especially in 
its conative and affective aspects, 

The term ‘excitement’ is the psychological 
counterpart of the plhysiolugical term ‘ excita- 
tion.’ Both words presuppose something 


| medium; one or other must be true. 


which is excited or ‘called into action.’ Ov 
the physiological side this is nervous tissue, 
and excitation is a process taking place in 
nervous tissue. On the psycholog'cal side, 
what is excited is regarded as a condition of 
conscious ss—a psychical disposition or 
predisposition. According to the current 
hypothesis of psychophysical parallelism, 
psychical dispositions, &c., are throughout 
correlated with physiological ; permanent 
possibilities of conscious process involve per- 
manent possibilities of nervous process. It is 
open to the psychologist to consider the physio- 
logical side of the total psycho-physiological 
occurrence so far as he finds it useful to do so. 

Under this definition excitement may be 
looked upon as variation in the quantity, con- 
sidered apart from the hedonic tone, of emotion. 
Very high excitement may be supposed to 
be present with relatively neutral or mixed 
pleasure-pain tone, 

Literature: Barn, Emotion and Will; 
Srovr, Manual of Psychol. ; Batpwiy, Feel- 
ing and Will, chap. x. § 1. (G.¥.8.-J.M.B. ) 

Excluded Middle (principle of): Ger. 
Grundsatz des wusyexchlossenen Dritten (oder 
Mitte); Fr. principe du tiers (milieu ou moyen) 
exclus; Ital. principio del terzo escluso. The 
principle or axiom of excluded middle (or 
third) formulates one aspect of the simple and 
universal condition of knowledge —that every 
judgment must be either true or false. 

Between the assertions, then, which express 
the truth and the falsity of any significant 
judgment (for the meaningless has no right 
to recognition as judgment), there is no 
Ob- 
viously it is necessary, in order to avoid 
confusion regarding the scope and nature of 
this principle, to exercise the greatest care 
to secure that the assertions do no more than 
express the truth or falsity of some relation 
represented in thought, a condition not easily 
satisfied if there be any ambiguity in the 
subject of the assertions considered. Cf. 
Laws or THovcar. 

Literature: for history, see UEBERWEG, 
Logik, § 78; Hasrron, Lects. on Logie, lect. 
v; DeLsevr, Essai de Logique scientifique, 
165 ff.; Sicwanrr, Logik, § 25. (R.A.) 

Exclusi tertii principium (in logic) 
mga The principle of ExcLUDED MIDDLE 
q: V+). (J.M.B.) 
Exclusion: see Laws or THOUGHT. 
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general view of induction which consists in 
eliminating by comparison of cases, par- 
ticularly of negative cases, all that is non- 
ecsential—the residue, if the exclusions be 
made adequately, being necessarily the real 
cause involved. ‘Whenever Bacon speaks 
of ordinary induction and of his own method 
he always remarks that the former proceeds 
per enumerationem simplicem, that is, by 
a mere enumeration of particular cases, 
while the latter makes use of exclusions and 
rejections’ (Ellis, in Bacon’s Works, i. 34). 
On the conditions of the method, its limita- 
tions and character, as conceived by Bacon, cf. 
Ellis, loc. cit., 35-9, and Fowler's ed. of the 
Nov. Org., Introd., § 9. The general nature of 
inductive processes as methods of exclusion 
or elimination of the non-essential is well 
stated in Bain, Indue. Logic, chap. v. (B-A.) 
Excommunication [Lat. ex + communi- 


requisition: a demand by the executive of one 
state upon the executive of another, for the 
surrender of a fugitive from justice. 

It was the doctrine of Montesquieu in his 
Esprit des Lois, and the belief of many 
American statesmen in the 18th century, 
that the executive fers could be separated 
by clear lines from the legislative and judicial. 
Experience has shown the contrary. A large 
field of governmental action, known as 
administrative, while lying mainly in the 
control of the legislature, may be committed by 
it, in great part, to the executive magistracy 
(Story, on the Constitution of the United States, 
ii. 524; Pomeroy’s Constitutional Law, § 173). 

Literature: Wootsty, on Polit. Sci., ii. 
chap. ix. (8.B.B.) 

Exegesis i éx + Hyéopat, to veil 
Ger. Exegese; Fr. exégèse; Ital. esegesi. The 
object of one of the four main departments 
catio, partnership]: Ger. Ha&communtkation ; of theology—exegetical theology (the others 
Fr. excommunication; Ital. scomunica, This | being historical, systematic, and practical 
word means strictly the ban of the Church, | th 
although it is sometimes applied, figuratively, 
to expulsion from other associations. 

After the Council of Nicaea, and during 
the centuries in which the Church was 
supreme, excommunication took two forms. 
Excommunicatio minor deprived the con- 
demned of the sacraments; excommunicatio 
major deprived him of all religious consola- 
tions—even of burial in consecrated ground 
—and barred him from all intercourse with 
Christian people. Necessarily, the state has 
to be called upon to enforce the second 
part of this ferocious penalty, and by the 
beginning of the 13th century we find it 
co-operating with the ecclesiastical authority. 
After the Reformation the greater excommuni- 
cation was abolished, in Protestant realms, as 
a civil punishment, but the lesser was often 
enforced, as in Scotland, as a necessary part 
of ecclesiastical discipline. In these circum- 
stances, the position of the Roman Catholic 
Church towards the greater excommunication 
has become largely theoretical. 

Literature: Koser, Der Kirchenbann ; 


eology)- 

The object is the interpretation of the, . 
and any, authoritative sacred books. In the 
scheme of Christian theology it is usually 
divided into two parts—Old Testament and 
New Testament exegesis. Historically viewed, 
it may be divided into periods, in each of 
which contrasted methods and presuppositions 
prevailed. Thus we have rabbinical exegesis, 
patristic exegesis, mediaeval exegesis, modern 
exegesis. The apparatus employed in the 
last is vastly more extended and much more 
scientifically applied than in the others. 

Literature: this is enormous, and is fully 
given in Herzog’s Real-Encyc., arts. Exegese, 
Hermeneutik; Reuss, Hist. of the New 
Testament (Eng. trans.); Woaux, Hist. de la 
Bibleet de I’ Exégèse jusqu’ànos Jours. (R.M.W.) 

Exercise [Lat. ex + arcere, to enclose, 
through Fr.J: Ger. (1) Zinüben / (-wng), 
(2) Ausiiben (-ung); Fr. exercice ; Ital, eser- 
cizio. (1) Learning or training through doing 
or practice; also the function or task which 
is Be means of it. See HABITUATION, and 
cf. PREPARATION. 

2) The performance of a function or task 
in which the performer is more or less com- 
petent; also the function or task in question. 

Exercise is in one case practice into a 
function—an ACCOMMODATION (q. ¥.) process; 
) ;|in the other it is the practice of a function 
).|—an expressive or keeping-up prooess, & 
giving scope to what has already been ac, 
ired. See Termrworocy (German), ‘Übung. 

second meauing is recommended. (J.M.B.) 


Fr. (see above); Ital. esecutivo 
Pertaining to the execution of laws; or the 
supreme magistrate or magistracy $ 

with the execution of the laws. Executive 
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Exhaustion: see Laws or THOUGRT. 
Existence [Lat. existens, existent]: see 
REALITY AND cE, and cf. BEING. 

Existence (struggle for): Ger. Kampf wms 
Dasein; Fr. lutte pour la vie, concurrence 
vitale; Ital. lotta per Ù’ esistenza (or per la vita). 
The attempt to remain alive, or technically to 
survive, on the part of organisms. As a neces- 

factor in Darwinism, the conception 
involves the further restrictions: (1) that the 
organism which survives is already or still 
capable of propagating in the manner normal 
to its species; and (2) that it finds opportunity 
to do so: failing either of these conditions, the 
case would not be one of successful struggle for 
existence, from the point of view of evolution. 

Three clearly distinguishable forms of 
struggle for existence may be distinguished. 

(x) The competition for food, &c., that arises 
among organic beings through overproduction. 

(2) Competition in any form of active 
contest in which individuals are pitted 
against one another. 

(3) Survival due to greater fitness for life in 
a given environment, whether combined with 
direct competition with other organisms or not. 

The second case (2) is that in which 
animals (a) fight with, or (0) prey upon, one 
another, only the former of these having any 
aualogy to the form of competition due to 
a limited supply of food, &c., and then only 
in the case in which the strife results from 
the ciicumstauces of getting a living— not in 

` the case of mere combativeness, in which the 
stronger animal kills from aggressiveness. 
In case (b) one animal feeds upon members of 
ancther group as his natural prey—as the 
eating of insects by birds, leading to special 
adaptations for concealment, warning, &c., 
in the species preyed upon. This has nothing 
to do with overproduction in the sense given 
in (1), except in so far as the species preyed 
upon overproduce to compensate for the con- 
stant drain upon it (a very different thing), 

A case of (2 a), important for its effects 
upon the next generation, is that of the 
struggle of males for the female, occurring 
irrespective of the number of available females. 
Cf. SEXUAL SELECTION. 

The third case of ‘struggle’ (3) is tbat in 
which individuals struggle against fate—the 
inorganic environment — not against one 
another. This is really a ‘struggle to accom- 
modate, to reach a state of adjustment or 
balance under which continued living is 
possible; as the other forms are respectively | were unsuccessful. Combining this conception 
‘struggle to eat’ (in a large sense), and|of elimination in the struggle with that of 
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‘struggle to win, so this is ‘struggle to 
accommodate. The distinction between cases 
(2) and (3) disappears in instances in which 
the animal accommodates actively to meet 
his enemies, which then become part of his 
environment in the sense of case (3). 

The relation of large productiveness to this 
form (3) of the struggle would seem to be but 
indirect. It would not matter how many 
individuals perished provided some lived; 
and any amount of overproduction would not 
help matters if none of the individuals could 
cope with the environment. Yet the theory 
of indeterminate, or indefinite, variation makes 
the chances—under the law of probability— 
of the occurrence of any required variation 
a definite quantity, and these chances are 
of course increased, i.e. for so many more 
variations another chance of oue that is fit— 
with increased production. No better case in 
point could be cited than Dallinger’s experi- 
ments on the effects of changes of temperature 
on infusoria, 

In recent evolution theory the doctrine of 
natural selection has come to rest more and 
more on the second and third sorts of struggle 
(2 and 3), and less on the Malthusian concep- 
tion(1). Experimental studies which support 
the selection view (e.g. Weldon on Crabs, 
Poulton on Chrysalides) show the eliminative 
effect of the environment, and the preying of 
some animals upon others, rather than direct 
competition inter se, among individuals of the 
same species, for food or other necessities 
of life. It is these forms of the struggle, 
too, that we find nature especially providing 
to meet through concealing and warning 
colours, mimicry, &c., in the one case, and 
high plasticity and intelligent action in the 
other. 

The result common to all the sorts of 
struggle for existence, however, is the survival 
of an adequate numberof the fittest individuals; 
and this justifies the use of the term in the 
theory of evolution to cover the wide variety 
of instances. Cf. NATURAL SELECTION, IN- 
TRASELECTION, GERMINAL SELECTION, and 
Group SELECTION. (J.M.B., B.B.P.) 

Darwin on reading Malthus, On Popula- 
tion, conceived the idea that over-population 
would be a universal fact in organic nature, 
were there no process by which the numbers 
were constantly reduced. He was thus led to 
lay stress on the struggle for existence, and 
the elimination of those individuals which 
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variation, he reached the hypothesis of natural 
selection. A similar relation to Malthus is 
true of Wallace (see Poulton, Charles Darwin). 
In this case the competition arises from 
common wants and an inadequate supply for 
all, the competition being either direct rivalry 
of one animal with anothet, or mere lack of 
something necessary to some. 

Literature: Mauruvs, On Population (1798); 
Cuartzs Darwin, Origin of Species (1859); 
F. Darwin, Life and Letters of Charles 
Darwin (1887). (0.Lu.M.-J.M.B., B.B.P.) 

Existence of God: see THEISM. 

Existential Judgment: Ger. Existential- 
saiz; Fr. jugement d'existence; Ital. giudizio 
di esistenza. A judgment in which the exis- 
tence of the subject is explicitly predicated. 
See JUDGMENT, and PROPOSITION. (G.F.8.) 

Exner, Franz. (1802-53.) Born and 
educated in philosophy and jurisprudence at 
Vienna. In 1827 he taught philosophy in the 
same place, and in 1831 became professor of 
philosophy at Prague. In 1848 he was called 
to Vienna to enter the ministry, and died as 
ministerial commissary to Padua. 

Exogamy [Gr. čo, outside, + yduos, mar- 
riage]: Ger. æogamie; Fr. exogamie; Ital. 
esogamia, Marrying out: a term (proposed 
by McLennan) for the custom which requires 
a man to take a wife from some other clan or 
tribe than his own. 

The custom in various forms is most widely 
distributed, both amongst savages and in all 
stages of civilization. Its origin has formed 
the subject of much discussion, from which no 
consensus of opinion has as yet resulted. The 
institution was, in many instances, a sacred 
one, its violation being punishable with death ; 
and it was evidently connected with the re- 
cognized degrees of relationship, particular] 
whether tribul, paternal, or maternal, whic 
marriage brought about. Its discussion thus 
involves the general question of the history of 
human marriage and kinsbip, and the evolu- 
tion of the family, clan, and tribe, Apart 
from minor factors and supplementary causes 
of exogamy in special cases, the two dominant 
factors assigned for its dissemination are: (1) 
the noxious and weakening effects which re- 
sult from too close inbreeding of families, 
which in turn leads to a psychical lack of 
sexual attractiveness among those who have 
grown up closely together, and who are usually 
of near kin (the view of Westermarck, &c.) ; e 
and (2) the scarcity of women in primitive|upon past experience. ‘Any man knows 
communities owing to the practice of female | that he will die, and may make a variety of 
infanticide, and the consequent tendency to| arrangements in anticipation of death, but he 
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marriage by capture from other tribes (the 
view of McLennan). The opposite of exogamy 
is endogamy, or the prohibition of marriage 
outside of the tribe. The relation in evolution 
of one to the other is not very clearly estab- 
lished. ` 

Literature: MoLennaw, Stud. in Amer. 
Hist. (1st and 2nd series, new ed., 1886 and 
1896); Wresrermaror, The Hist. of Human 
Marriage (1891); Lerournzav, The Evolution 
of Marriage (1895); Srancks, The Primitive 
Family (1889). (3.3.) 

Exorcism [Gr. éopxiopss, administration 
of an oath}: Ger. Beschworung, Eaorcismus; 
Fr. exorcisme; Ital. esorcismo. The act of 
expelling evil spirits from persons or places 
by the pronouncing of formulas, or the ob- 
servance of prescribed rites. 

The process, under various forms, is almost 
as widespread as mankind, and derives its 
origin from the conception that disease and 
ill-fortune are produced by some evil spirit or 
demon. The cure of the disease or the 
removal of the misfortune can be accomplished 
only by the exorcism, or at times by appeas- 
ing the possessing spirit through offerings. 
Among primitive peoples the ceremonies of 
exorcism are often extremely crude, such as 
the frightening of the spirit by beating of 
drums and the cries of bystanders; while 
in more advanced civilizations which inherit 
traditional religious systems, the formulas and 
rites assume a very elaborate and specialized 
form. It was naturally the priest's function 
to deal with spirits, and it equally became his 
function to act as physician and effect cures, 
by driving out the spirits. Almost every 
nation of history has recorded some formulas 
and magical proceedings which custom and 
authority brought into use for the exorcism 
of the various ills that flesh is heir to; 
while survivals of these, frequently in a 
broken-down and weakened form, are current 
to the present day. It received special re- 
cognition in Christian rituals, especially that 
of Baptism. Similar processes were applied 
to haunted houses, or ill-fated places. Cf. 
Animism, DEMONOLOGY, and MAGIO, and con- 
sult the references there given. (3.3.) 

Exoteric: see ESOTERIC. 

Expectation [Lat. ex -+ spectare, to look]: 
Ger. Erwartung; Fr. attente, expectation ; 
Ital. aspettazione, attesa. Belief that future 
experience will be of a definite sort, based 


EXPEDIENCY — 


cannot with propriety be said to be expecting 
it unless he has actually present to his mind 
a series of ideas ending in that of death, such 
series being due to previous associations, and 
unless, further, this series owes its representa- 
tion at this moment to the actual recurrence 
of some experience to which that series suc- 
ceeded before’ (Ward, Encyc. Brit, art. 
Psychology, 63). 

Expectation arises from the so-called 
‘memory-coefficient’ of reality (see BELIEF) ; 
that is, it is aroused by those marks of 
memory-images which serve to bring the 
assurance that they represent a former real 
series of experiences capable of being tested 
either by voluntary activity, as in going to 
the corner which I am expecting to find, or 
by submission to the series of events which 
lead up to the one expected and condition my 
activity, as in keeping my eyes open at the 
panorama until the expected portrait of 
Washington comes on. Expectation is the 
word for that attitude towards reality in 
general which concerns itself with what Mill 
expressed, in the case of the external world, 
as ‘the permanent possibility of sensation,’ 
and which has been more adequately formu- 
lated as voluntary control of a memory series, 
in such a way as to bring back the original 
evidence of reality or truth under conditions 
of limitation of activity. Expectation has 
been made use of by Hume in his theory of 
causation, and by Mill in his discussion of the 
uniformity of nature, and its degrees—or 
rather how much right we have to expect—are 
given mathematical expression in the theory 
of PROBABILITY (q. v.). (J.M.B., G.¥.8.) 

Expediency [Lat. expedire, to hasten]: 
Ger. Nützlichkeit; Fr. utilité; Ital. utilità. 
The quality of being advantageous for, or 
adapted to promote, the interest in view. 
See Urruty, 

The expedient in this sense is often con- 
trasted with the right—the latter being 
determined by an absolute rule or law, whereas 
the former seeks its interest independently of 
the law. But when the interest or end of 
conduct is widened so as to include not merely 
individual but general happiness, and when 
this is regarded (as by the utilitarians) as the 
rule of right, the contrast disappears. Thus 
Paley says: ‘“ Whatever is expedient is 
right.” But then it must be expedient on 
the whole, at the long run, in all its effects 
collateral and remote, as well as in those which 
are immediate and direct.’ 

Literature; Patxy, Mor. and Polit. Philos., 


peri 
perience; 


EXPERIENCE 


Bk. II. chaps. vi-viii; J. S. Mux, Utilitarian- 
ism, chap. ii. (W.B.8.) 
[Lat. expensum, money spent]: 


Ger. Selbstkosten, Ausyaben; Fr. dépense, 
pria de revient; Ital. spesa. Cost measured 
in money. 


In the production of any article or service 
there are usually two kinds of expense: the 
special expense connected with the production 
of that particular article, which will be saved 
if the article in question is not made; and an 
indeterminate share in the general expenses 
connected with the maintenance of the factory, 
or other industrial enterprise—expenses which 
go on with little or no diminution, even if the 
particular article in question ceases to be 
made. es of the former class are 
called direct, distributed, prime, or operating 


expense; those of the latter are culled in- 
direct, undistributed, supplementary expenses, 
or fixed charges, 


(a.T. B.) 
Experience [Lat. experientia, from ex- 
ior, to try|: Ger. Erfahrung; Fr. ex- 
Ital. esperienza. (1) Psychological : 
consciousness considered as a process taking 
place in time. We can speak of an experi- 
ence, meaning a specific phase or mode of 
conscious change, or of experience as a whole, 
meaning the events of the mental life in 
general. (G-F.8.—J.M.B.) 

The word is used so vaguely and ambigu- 
ously by writers on philosophy that definition 
is difficult. We find for instance such writers 
as Royce and Bradley speaking of an ‘ absolute 
experience’ which is not subject to time con- 
ditions. This usage seems to deprive the 
term of all distinctive meaning. An experi- 
ence in the historical and ordinary application 
of the term is a phase of conscious life which 
some individual ‘ passes through’ or ‘auder- 
goes.’ This does not imply mere passivity on 
the part of the individual. On the contrary 
he may, and does, anticipate or search for 
many of his own experiences. So far as this 
is the case experience inc’uiles ‘experiment’ 
in the widest sense, and involves a process of 
trial and error, (G.¥.8.) 

(2) Psychic or mental: the entire procets 
of phenomena, of present data considered in 
their raw immediacy, before reflective thought 
has analysed them into subjective and objective 
aspects or ingredients. It is the summun 
genus of which everything must have been 
a part before we can speak of it at all. 

Iu this neutiality of signification it ie 
exactly correlative to the word PHENOMENOY 
(q: v.) meaning (4). If philosophy insiste 
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on keeping this term indeterminate, she can 
refer to her subject-matter without committing 
herself as to certain questions in dispute. But 
if experience be used with either an objective 
or a subjective shade of meaning,thenquestion- 
begging occurs, and discussion grows impos- 
sible. (w.J.) 
The distinction between the meanings (1) 
and (2) is that between the two points of view 
of Psycnic (or MENTAL) AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
(q.v.), as made in many places in this work, 
The neutrality and immediacy of meaning (1) 
is psychic, i.e. neutrality with reference to the 
subject which may be having the experience. 
When philosophy uses this meaning it is by 
abstraction from the content of the experience 
as thought in which the experience defined as 
neutrality has its place. That is, this neu- 
trality can be postulated only of phenomena 
having some sort of psychic phase to which 
the phenomena are immediate. To make the 
term synonymous with raw unexperienced 
process, from the objective point of view, 
would be to go over to another extreme of 
interpretation. (J.M.B.-G.F.8.) 
Locke's polemic against innate ideas supplies 
an excellent illustration of the use of the term. 
His position on this point is in reality a special 
form of protest against blind submission to 
authority, as contrasted with the method of 
finding out for ourselves by direct contact 
with reality. For Locke an ‘innate idea’ 
implied a belief thrust upon the mind from 
a foreign source, instead of arising in the 
normal course of the development of conscious- 
ness in relation to its objects. Since the 
starting-point of this development is in sense- 
experience, Locke insists that we cannot have 
ideas prior to or independent of sensations. 
A distinction is frequently drawn between 
‘internal’ and ‘external’ experience. But 
there is great confusion in the use of these 
terms. A thing may, in the same sense of 
the word, be in one place and therefore not 
in, i.e. out of, another ; but we express no 
intelligible relation if we speuk of two things 
as being, one in a given room and the other 
in last week. Yet evident as it seems that 
the correlatives in and not-in must both apply 
to the same category, whether space or time, 
presentation (or non-presentation) to a given 
subject, and so forth, we still find psycho- 
logists more or less consciously confused 
a ‘internal,’ meaning presented in the 
psychological sense, and ‘external,’ meaning ] 
not ‘not-presented,’ but corporeal or oftener jof mine. Now the phrase ‘internal experi- 
extra-corporeal (Ward). If we insist on ence’ seems to refer especially to cases in 
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logical stringency, it would seem that no 
distinction between inner and outer experience 
is tenable. Suppose that ‘inner’ is taken 
to mean inside, and ‘outer’ outside the body. 
When we speak of experience as inside the 
body, we can only mean ‘arising in connection 
with certain material processes which occur 
within the body’; but in this sense all ex- 
perience is equally internal. 

Suppose, next, that ‘outer’ is taken to 
mean ‘having a spatial character and rela- 
tion,’ and ‘inner’ to mean non-spatial. On 
this view, again, all experience is equally 
internal. Feeling, thinking, and willing are 
not spatial processes; they have no shape or 
position: it is true that spatial relations are 
presented to consciousness; but the presenta- 
tion of them is not an event in space. Sup- 
pose, in the third place, that ‘ inner’ is taken 
to mean whatever forms a part or phase in 
the stream of processes constituting the exis- 
tence of an individual consciousness, and 
‘outer’ whatever is distinct in existence from 
this stream of processes. Here it is evident 
that the definition of ‘internal’ experience 
coincides with the definition of experience in 
general, f 

Tt thus appears that the attempt to dis- 
tinguish two kinds of experience, one of 
which is ‘external’ and the other ‘internal,’ 
breaks down hopelessly. None the less the 
use of such phraseology is so persistent and 
widespread that we must assume it to be 
founded on some real distinction. The actual 


something distinct in existence from my own 
stream of consciousness or any part of it; the 
object, as I at the moment understand it, is 
by its intrinsic nature something which would 
have existed if I had never been born. On 
the other hand, I may think of an emotion 
of disappointment or anger which I remember 
feeling yesterday, or am feeling now, or am 
likely to feel to-morrow. Here, not only is 
the process of thinking an ex rience of mine, 
but the object thought of is also an experience 


EXPERIMENT — 


which an experience has other experiences 
of the same subject for its object; or to cases, 
if such there be, in which an experience is 
immediately aware of itself as such, External 
experiences, on the other hand, are experiences 
which haye for their object whatever is taken 
to be distinct in existence from the stream of 
individual consciousness or any part of it. 
The two sorts of experience are, however, 
largely correlative. We cannot reflect on our 
own states without taking account of their 
objects in some measure. It is a disputed 
question, how far it is possible to know other 
things without at the same time having some 
apprehension of the self and its processes. 
But it seems that ordinarily in the developed 
human consciousness some such self-awareness 
is present, though it may be relatively dim 
and vague. On the various interpretations of 
experience see IDEALISM, ErIsTEMOLOGY, and 
Nativism AND Empiricism. For literature, 
see Braxioe. B, i, d. (G.F.8.) 
Experiment [ Lat. experimentum, a trial]: 
Ger. Versuch, Experiment; Fr. expérience; 
Ital. imento. The alteration of phenomena 
or of the methods of observing phenomena, in 
order to obtain knowledge regarding them. 
Wundt defines an experiment as ‘observation 
connected with an intentional interference on 
the part of the observer, in the rise and course 
of the phenomena observed, which definition 
follows Mill and other writers. Common 
usage, however, would call an observation 
made under artificial conditions, as with in- 
struments, an experiment. Mill remarked that 
experiments have a very limited range in 
mental philosophy, whereas Wundt holds that 
observation having to do with objects, and 
experiment with processes, the experimental 
method alóne is valid in individual psychology, 
and that there is no fundamental psychical pro- 
cess to which it cannot be applied. (J.m°K.0.) 
Experiment in the general sense then is 
not opposed to observation, but is a special 
type of it, and where applicable at all, adds 
immensely to the information which might be 
yielded by observation, while at the same time 
enabling much to be known that would never 
fall within the compass of observation. Ex- 
periment is the most potent instrument for 
effecting that elimination of the accidental 
which is the necessary preliminary to the estab- 
lishment of a law of fact, and has an equally 
important funotion in the indispensable 
work of verifying or testing any generaliza- 
tion by comparing it with fact. Like observa- 
tion, it is a directed and controlled process, 


fine ee 


EXPLANATION 


and is therefore always in the service of a 
varying mass of already acquired knowledge. 
The general principle regulating inference from 
experiment is formulated in the canon of the 
method of DIFFERENCE (q.v.). For Crucial 
Experiment see EXPERIMENTUM CRUCIS. (R.A.) 


ental Science: see SCIENCE. 
Experimentation or Experimenting (as 


a mental process): Ger. Laperimentiren; Fr. 
expérimentation; Ital. (lo) sperimentare, The 
process of ‘trial and error,’ or ‘ try-try-again,’ 
considered as a natural method of securing 
results for which no direct way of attainment 
is known. 


Animals and children proceed by experi- 


menting in many instances, In cases of motor 
accommodation it is aided by the process of 
Excess (q.v.) or overproduction. 


Literature: Groos, Die Spiele d. Thiere 
also Die Spiele d. Menschen 


Eng. trans.); Luoyp Morean, Habit and 
Instinct. (J.M.B.) 
Experimentum crucis [Lat.]. An Ex- 


PERIMENT (q.v.) so arranged that its results 
will be final or crucial in solving a problem: 
as the introduction of a flame into a jar to 
determine whether one of a group 
flammable gases is present or not. 


of in- 
(J.M.B.) 
Expiation: see ATONEMENT. 
Explanation [Lat. ex + planus, smooth] : 


Ger. Erklärung; Fr. explication; Ital. espli- 
cazione. Any relative clearing u» of a percep- 
tion or notion in terms of ,adgments or 
notions already assented to. 


There has been much discussion as to what 
constitutes real or ultimate explanation, the 
matter of dispute being the final terms to 
which the thing explained may be reduced— 
to axioms, to self-evident or a priori truths, 
to invariable sequence, to descriptive or 
analytical judgments, Explanation in positive 
science means the reduction of a phenomenon 
to the terms of a general principle, whatever 
that principle be; it may be reached by 
empirical and experimental methods, and is 
then called (following Platner) empirical 
explanation. The deductive derivation of a 
fact or notion from universal truths may be 
called in contrast logical explanation, which 
becomes metaphysical when the universal is 
one to which metaphysical validity is attri- 
buted. 

Explanation is often made synonymous 
with DEFINITION (av), but definition is a 
more restricted term. Definition follows upon 
explanation, and consists in the statement of 
the explanation in its lowest terms, and in 
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certain forms which satisfy logical tests. 
Moreover, the logical demand of definition 
may be filled from the point of view of formal 
precision within the limits of knowledge, 
while the psychological demand for explana- 
tion may be unsatisfied. Further knowledge 
in this case may furnish an explanation which 
in turn may result in a new definition. Cf. 
REASONING. 

Literature: the general works on logic, 
especially MILL, Stewart, ERDMANN, BOSAN- 
QUET, aud Wunpr; Venn, Empirical Logic ; 
Jevons, Princ. of Sci.; PEarson, Grammar 
of Sci. (2nd ed.). "  @.M.B.) 

Explicative Judgment: see ANALYTIC 
AND SYNTHETIC JUDGMENT. 

Explicite: see IMPLICITE, 

Exponible: see Parva LOGICALIA. 

Expression: see LANGUAGE FUNCTION, 
SPEECH, GESTURE LANGUAGE, and EMOTIONAL 
EXPRESSION. 

Expression (aesthetic) [Lat. exprimere, to 
press out]: Ger. Awsd 3 Fr. expression ; 
Ital. espressione. (1) The act of expressing 
or conveying meaning. Often with the 
connotation of clear, forceful, penetrating, and 
emotionally appropriate manner, (2) The 
meaning itself of an object or work of art, as 
distinct from the act or manner of conveying 
it. (3) The manner in which any part or the 
whole of an object or work of art imparts its 
peculiar significance, and in the latter case 
more specifically the mode in which the artist 
reveals ideas and emotions, whether in inter- 
pretation of nature and mankind, or as 
embodying his own immediate subjective 
experience as such. For the relation of 
Aptian to beauty, see Beauty (II and 


to classicism and the accepted models of art, 
is illustrated in poetry by Goethe, Schiller, 
and Byron; in the treatment of the novel by 
Victor Hugo; in painting by the cultivation of 
landscape, as exemplified by Corot and Turner, 
and in the development of genre by such mer 
as Millet and Bréton. Wagner may fairly 
represent this trend as affecting music. In 
sculpture and architecture the influence of the 
principle is no less truly felt, but it is mingled 
with other influences. Schwanthaler and 
Lassus may, however, serve as illustrations. 
Cf. CHARACTERISTIC, and Arr THEORIES. 

Literature; Bosanquet, Hist. of Aesthetic 
(1892); Van Dyger, Princ. of Art (1887); 

£RON, Aesthetics (1879); Tame, Lects. on 
Art (1896, 2nd e2); Santayana, The Sense 
of Beauty (1896); SULLY PRUDHOMME, L'Ex- 
pression dans les Beaux-Arts (1898); GURNEY, 
Power of Sound (1880); v. Hansxaczr, Die 
Musik als Ausdruck (2nd ed., 1887). (J-R.A.) 

Expression (facial): see PHYSIOGNOMY, 
and EMOTIONAL EXPRESSION, 

Extension [Lat. ex+ tendere, to stretch]: 
Ger. Ausdehnung; Fr. extension ; Ital. esten- 
sione. A continuous, coexistent, manifold of 
positions, in which the distance and direction 
of the constituent parts are not qualitatively 
determined, Cf. SPACE. 

There are many kinds of serial arrangement. 
Extension is distinguished from time series, 
because its constituent parts are coexistent, 
not successive. It is distinguished from 
qualitative and intensive series, such as the 
scale of pitch, because the order of its parts 
is not dependent on the intrinsic nature of 
each part. The reason why one tone is placed 
between two other tones in the scale of pitch, 
is that comparison shows it to be higher than 
one of them, and lower than the other. The 
relative position of the s of extension is 
not fixed in this way by qualitative com- 
parison. A 

Psychological theories of the perception of 
extension have been roughly divided into two 
classes: (1) the nativist; (2) the genetic. 
The purely nativist theory maintains that all 
perception of extension is due to original en- 
dowment, so that it can no more be accounted 
for by psychological conditions than the sen- 
sations of colour or sound, The purely em- 
pirical form of the genetic theory wholly de- 


xpression as a constituent element of 
aesthetic value appears to have been explicitly 
recognized by Socrates, It is somewhat inci- 
dentally treated by Aristotle, who mentions 
it, in the sense in which it indicates expression 
of character, as a feature in good painting, 
and a matter of distinct importance in tragedy. 
He also compares to their disadvantage in this 
respect the formative arte with music. Plotinus 
recognizes it indirectly, but it does not become 
a principle of fundamental significance until 
its development by Winckelmann. The sub- 
sequent history of art shows in many direc- ic th 
tions reflections of the principle under the | nies both that the perception itself isa matter 
influence uf the larger spirit of Romanticism. | of original endowment, or that it contains 
The emphasis upon the expression of indi- | any constituent factor exclusively belonging to 
viduality and the characteristic, together with fit which is due to o! iginal endowment, and 
the tendeney to break from slavish adlerence|so incapable of psyohclogical derivation or 
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explanation, As an example of the purely 
empirical view, we may refer to the attempt 
of Bain, J. S. Mill, and others to reduce the 
whole perception of extension to series of 
motor sensations combined in certain ways, 
and occurring in a time series. Unreflective 
common sense resorts to the form of nativism 


which makes space a matter of psychologic- 
ally immediate perception. Older writers, 


such as Hobbes and Locke, never seem to 
have thought of doubting it. Berkeley is a 


nativist as regards the tactual ption of 
extension in all its forms, and also as regards 


the visual perception of the second dimension. 
But he was the first to call in question the 

ibility of directly perceiving the third 
Alkaa by'sight. He made the perception 
of distance from the eye a result of the 
associution of visual with tactual experiences. 
In modern times it is difficult to find any 
competent authority for a purely nativist 
position such as would support the Kantian 
view of Space (q.v.) as an a priori form. 
Nativist writers, while affirming an original 
perception of extension both by sight and 
touch, usually regard this perception as at 
the outset vague and rudimentary; its fur- 
ther development is regarded by them as due 
to experience, and capable of psychological 
explanation (Stumpf, Hering, &c.). Others, 
who have been culled ‘nativists of process’ 
(Lotze, Wundt), hold that extension is reached 
by a functional synthesis of unextensive 
data (intensive and qualitative) which are 
called Looan Siens (q.v.). These writers 
consider their theory genetic, though not 
empirical. A third view current at the 
present time cannot properly be called either 
nativist or empirical. It is empirical as re- 
gards the form of extension; but it is nativist 
as regards the matter which is arranged in 
this form, although on this distinction its two 
main advocates, Ward and James, do not seem 
to be in complete agreement. It regards the 
serial order of positions, distances, &c., as the 
result of mental p.ocesses which are traceable 
by the psychologist. But it maintains at the 
same time that the matter which assumes 
this form is, in part at least, of a peculiar kind 


distinctively belonging to the peiception of 


extension, and due to wn original and irredu- 
cible kind of sense-experience. This ultimate 
seuse-experivuce is culled extensity (Ward), 
or exteusivencss (James), See EXTENSITY. 
Discussion is now very largely between the 
genetic nativism (of process) and this sen- 
satioual or ‘original quality’ view. 


eg ed.), §§ 


(in logic). 


Locke uses the term ‘expansion’ instead 


of extension. Itis obvious that according to 
the definition sounds, (smells, &c.), are not ex- 
tended. There are no audible positions co- 
existent with each other, and separated and 
connected by audible distances. It would 
seem to be a legitimate problem to ask why 
there are not, i.e. what local signs they lack, 
or why their extensity (if they have it) does 
not develop into extension. 


Literature: HERBART, Psychol. als Wiss., §§ 
109-15; VOLKMANN, Lehrb. d. Psychol., §§ 9°- 
9; Lorze, Metaphysik, §§ 543-73; Medicin. 
Psychol., §§ 325-4353 Gruudatige d. Psychol. 
31-43; Barn, Senses and Intellect 
4th ed.), 196-204; T. K. ABBOT, Sight and 


Touch; Srompr, Die Raumvorstellungen ; 


Wonnt, Physiol. Psychol. (3rd ed.), ii. 28 f. and 
189 ff.; Logik, ii. 457-60; Lreps, Grundthat- 
sachen, 475-587; Wann, Encyo. Brit.(gth ed.), 


art. Psychology ; James, Princ. of Psychol., il. 


132-282; Srour, Manual of Psychol., 330 ff. ; 
Victor Henni, Die Raumwahruehmungen des 


Tastsinnes, §§ 159-214; the Psychologies of 
Lapp and Batpwin contain many literary 
references. 


(G.¥.8.-J.M.B.) 


Extension (in physics). That property 


of matter in virtue of which it seems to oc- 


It is intimately associated with 


characters making up the COMPRERENSION 
(q.v.) of the said notion. See also QUANTITY 


The distinction between the two aspects 
of all generalizing thought, the reference to 
the concrete instances on the one hand, and the 
relatively abstract marks or meaning on the 
other, is so fundamental that it could not 
but make itself felt in the earliest scientific 
analysis of thought, in the Aristotelian logic, 
though it did not then receive any special 
denomination. The same lack of definite 
naming is traceable in the whole scholastic 
logic. It is only in the rgth century that 
some indications of the distinction as having 
logical significance began to appear, and in 
modern logic recognition of its value dates 
from the Port Royal Logic, 1662. Leibnitz, 
Wolff, and Kant, with their followers, as they 
tried to make the notion the unit of logical 
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thought, naturally assign greatest importance 
to a distinction which is most clearly evidenced 
in notions. Sir W. Hamilton is the latest 
exponent of this view. 

Literature : historical notions of this dis- 
tinction in Hamıurton, Discuss:ons, App. I, 
and Logic, lect. viii; BAYNEs, New Analytic of 
Logical Forms. All the larger treatises on 
logic, such as those of Lorze and SIGWART, 
discuss the distinction. On the relative 
merits of extension and comprehension as 
basis of logical relations, see Mizz, Exam. of 
Hamilton, chap. xxii; Lanes, Logische 
Stud. (1877); Venn, Symbolic Logic (and 
ed.), chap. xix; HusseRt, in Vtljsch, f. wiss. 
Philos, (1891). R.A.) 

Extensity or Extensiveness (no fixed 
foreign equivaleuts, but those for EXTENSION ; 
see below). An original spacial property 
supposed to attach to some or all sensations; 
also called voluminousness. (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Stumpf uses Raum, räumliches (raumiihn- | ( 
liches) Moment, Verbreitung des Eindrucks, 
Tongrdsse, as well as (immanente) Ausdehnung. 
Stumpf, Ebbinghaus, and others use the 
adjectives massig, breit, uns rings umflutend, 
dünn, stechend, fein, spitzig, dick, voll, &c., 
to denote opposites of this ‘exteusity.’ In 
Ital. esteusivita is suggested (E.M.). 

Literature: Jawes (a ‘feeling of crude 
extensity,’ ‘discernible in each and every 
sensation, though more developed in some 
than in others, is the original sensation of 
space. It is clearest in sensations of ‘ hear- 
ing, touch, sight, and pain’), Princ. of Psychol., 
ii. 134-5; Warn, Encyc. Brit. (gth ed.), art. 
Psychology, 46; Barn, Senses and Intellect 
(1868), 111, 199, 227; Sromer, Raumvorstel- 
lung, 272, and Tonpsychologie, ii. pu KÜLPE 
(a given attribute of sensations of sight and 
pressure ; an areal extension, Ausgedehntheit), 
Outlines of Psychol., 30; J. MÖLLER (connate 
areal vision), Physiol. d. Gesichtssinnes, 56, 
71. (B.B.T.) 

Also H. Tarwe, De l'Intelligence, ii. 81 f. ), repu 
and 128 f. (Eng. trans., On the Intelligence) ; Philos. Remains, 465 ff. (1894). Other neta- 
Cu. Duxan, Théorie psychologique de l'espace, | ble references are Waxp, Encyo. Brit, art. 
(1895). (.m.) | Psychology, 65-7; Baxpwzx, Feeling and 

Will, 160 f., and art. in Mind, 0.8. (1891); 
EXTENSOR. 


External and Internal: see EXTERNAL 


are perceived. As thus existing they are said 
to have externality. (G.F.8.—J.M.B.) 

One of the oldest psychological theories of 
our perception of an external object is that of 
Hobbes. According to him, sensation and 
sense-perception are due to the resistance 
offered by the organism to change produced 
by avexternalimpression. ‘Seeing, therefore, 
there is in the whole organ, by reason of its 
own internal natural motion, some resistance 
or reaction against the motion which is pro- 
pagated from the object to the innermost part 
of the organ, there is also in the same organ 
an endeavour opposite to the endeavour which 
proceeds from the object, so that when that 


appear as something situate within the organ à 
Works, Molesworth’s ed., i. 391). ‘ This may 


prominence the essential part played by fixity 
and uniformity in the order of occurrence of 


ton, entitled ‘ Psychological Theory of the 
Perception of External Reality.’ A suggestive 
restatement of this doctrine is given by 
H. Cornelius in his P. ie als Erfahrungs- 
wissenschaft, 99-114 (1897). Cf. Beumer, and 
EXTERNAL WORLD. 

Literature; P1xuxr, Psychol. of the Belief 
in Objective Existence, Pt. I; O jectiva 


Muscles: see FLEXOR AND 


James, Princ. of Psychol., chap. xxi; Roycs, 
Studies of Good Evil, viii. 198 ff. (¢.¥.8.) 
External World (cognition of): Ger. Zr- 
connaissance 


EXTERNALITY — EYE-MOVEMENTS 


and events as interconnected in a unified 
system. 

Merely perceptual consciousuess is con- 
cerned only with isolated objects or groups 
of objects. The cognition of an external 
world develops gradually by a process of ideal 
construction; and this ideal coustruction is 
essentially æ social function involving co- 
operative thinking and willing. For belief 
in the external, see Brier, and EXTERNAL 
OBJECTS. 

Literature : see the titles uuder EXTERNAL 
Ossxers; and especially Hume, Treatise, 
Pt. IV. § 2; Mr, Exam. of Hamilton; Lipps, 
Grundthatsachen, §§ 410-51; Royce, Studies 
of Good and Evil, 198 f.; Srovr, Manual of 
Psychol. (G.F.S., J.M.B.) 

Externality: see EXTERNAL OBJECTS. 

Extirpation [Lat. extirpatio]: Ger. Ab- 
tragung, Extirpation; Fr. extirpation or 
avulsion (according to the cuse—(x.D.)); 
Ital. estirpazione. The experimental removal 
of some part of an organ (us of the brain) for 
the purpose of ascertaining the nature of the 
changes in function resulting from its removal. 
Cf. LOCALIZATION (cerebral). (#.H.) 

Extra-mundane: see MUNDUS. 

Extreme Cases: see SCIENTIFIC METHOD. 

Extrinsic: see Iytrinsic AND EXTRINSIC. 

Eye-measurement. Sometimes used as 
translation of the German Augenmass. Mea- 
surement, &c., of VISUAL AREA (q.v.) is recom- 
mended in its stead. (J.M.B., H.M.) 

Eye-movements: Ger. Augenbewegungen ; 
Fr. mouvements de Vail; Ital. movimenti 
dell occhio. The normal movements of the two 
eyes together under control of certain muscles. 
Cf. Eye under VISION. (J.M.B.) 

Eye-movements are of psychological im- 
portance in certain connections. (1) Free 
movements are supposed, on Wundt's genetic 
theory of space-perception, to account for the 
general form of the monocular field of vision, 
and the perception of the position of objects 


within it (Wuidt, Physiol. Psychol, 4th ed., 
ii. 130, 131). (2) Free movements along 
the com) lines are our chief means of 
measurement of visual areas, the phenomena 
of which accordingly fall under Weber's law: 
the measurement being, probably, in terms of 
the intensity of muscular and teudinous, per- 
haps of pseudo-articular, sensations (Wundt, 
op. cit. 131). See KINAESTHETIO SENSATION. 
(3) Normal asymmetry of movement in the 
horizontal and vertical directions is thought 
to explain certain optical illusions, e.g. the 
greater apparent height, as compared with 
the breadth, of a square, &c. (cf. Wundt, op. 
cit., 137, and Abhandl. d. kgl. sächs. Gesell. 
d. Wiss., xxiv. 2). (4) The movements of 
CONVERGENCE (a. v.) and ACCOMMODATION 
(q. v.) apparently constitute the primary 
basis of our judgment of depth or binocular 
perception of Disrancx (q. v-) (Wundt, Physiol. 
Psychol., 197, 215; cf. Arrer, in Philos. Stud., 
xiii. 116; Hillebrand, in Zeitsch. f. Psychol., 
vii. 97, xvi. 71; Dixon, in Mind, N.S., iv. 
195). (5) Eye-movements do not assist us to 
estimate extent of movement when there is no 
possibility of reference to a fixed point. In 
themselves, that is, they are little noticed; 
theirfunction has become symbolic. Illusions of 
movement may arise from this fact (see Kiilpe, 
Outlines of Psychol., 362). (6) Involuntary 
eye-movements are disturbing factors in many 
optical investigations, e.g. in the determination 
of thesensibility of the foveatocolour. Theyare, 
further, the condition of Purkinje’s dizziness. 

The physiological investigation of eye-move- 
ments began with J. Miiller (cf. Helmholtz, 
Physiol. Optik, 2nd ed., 668); the psycho- 
logical with Herbart and Lotze (Helmholtz, 
op. cit., 739, 740). It should be noted that the 
psychological importance of eye-movements is 
still a matter of keen dispute. 

Literature: see the titles given above, and 
under Space (perception of), and Locau 
Siren. (E.B.T.) 
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Facial Angle: Ger. Gesichtswinkel; Fr. 
angle facial; Ital. angolo facciale. Ina general 
way the facial angle is the angle made by the 
axis of the face with the axis of the skull. 

Since the first-suggested facial angle (that 
of Camper, 1786), many others have been 
proposed which differ in the selection both of 
the horizontal und of the particular points 
selected for the determination of the oblique 
facial line, as is indicated by the accompany- 
ing figure. The main purpose of the facial 


The facial angle of Camper is the angle formed by 
the lines HH’ and PP’, The angle PBK is the 
facial angle of Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire and Cuvier, ite 
vertex at the edge of the incisors; LCM the angle of 
Jules Cloquet, its vertex at the alveolar border; 
ODH’ the angle of Jacquart at the subnasal point. 
(Modified from Topinard.) 


angle was to indicate the amount of gnathism 
or projection of the upper jaw, this being 
regarded as significant in zoological evolution, 
and also in the evolution of the higher races. 


angle is by some (Topinard) regarded as un- 
satisfactory, and the inferior faciul or subfacial 
angle (formed at the alveolar point C by lines 
to the subnasal point D and the occipital 
condyle F) is regarded as a better index of 
prognathism. The significant difference in 
shape between an orthognathous and pro- 
gnathous skull is shown in the topic Pro- 
GNATHISM (q.v.). For the subnasal facial angle 
Topinard gives for white races 89° to 51-3°, 
yellow races 76° to 68-5°, and black races 
(prognathous) 69° to 59:5°. Camper's angle 
varies in man from about 70° to 80°. Gonio- 
meters and craniometers are used for measur- 
ing facial angles. 

Literature: arts. Angles craniométriques, 
and Prognathisme, in Dict.des Sci. Anthropol.; 
Torrnanp, Anthropology ; Keane, Ethnology ; 
Quan, Anatomy, new ed., Appendix; and 
references given under CRANIOMETRY. (J.J.) 

Facilitation [Lat. facilis, easy]: Ger. 
Bahnung; Fr. facilitation; Ital. facilitazione, 
ag Increased ease of function, or of 
disposition for it, resulting from stimulation 
of any sort. It is one of the marks of the 
growth of Harrr (q. v., also for literature), 

The term has been given technical meaning 
as a translation of the German Bahnung (in 
neurology), which latter carries the idea of 
the preferential determination of a function, 
relatively to other functions, as to its pathway 
of discharge. Cf. TrronENER, Amer. J. of 
Psychol., vii. 80. For cognate terms in 

sychology, see EXERCISE, HABITUATION, and 
stat fest, made); Gor. Thatch 

Pact : Ger. tsache; 
Fr. pon fatto. An objective datum of 


For this distinctive purpose the ordinary facial ' experience. 
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Fact is distinguished from Trota (q. v.) in 
that (1) it is immediate, a datum carrying 
the belief on the part of the observer that it 
is independent of hiin; and alvo in that (2) it 
is immediately objective, a matter of presenta- 
tion in time or space. Such expressions as 
the ‘universe,’ or ‘ world,’ or ‘thiug of fact,’ 
all emphasize one or other of these two char- 
acters, in contrast with the spheres of desire, 
value, discourse, &c., which implicate attitudes 
or constructions on the part of the observer. 
Fact might be defined thus: datum of experi- 
ence cousidered as abstracted from the experi- 
ence of which it is a datum. The notion of 
fact includes abstraction even from the ex- 
perience by which the fact is reached or as- 


serte. And inasmuch as it is just this sort of 


abstraction which the notion of actuality—or 
of the so-called ‘ trans-subjective’—covers, we 
may say that a fact is anything which is found 
tobe actual. The fact is, however, not absolute, 
but always relative to some experience. 

Literature: see EPISTEMOLOGY, and TRUTH 
AND ERROR. (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Leibnitz distinguished ‘truths of fact’ 
(vérités de fait) from ‘truths of reason’ 
(vérités de raisonnement); the first being 
guaranteed by the ‘law of sufficient reason,’ 
the second by the ‘law of contradiction.’ (K.¢.) 

Fact (in law). Whatever has occurred ; 
an act or event Ly which a thing has been 
brought into relation with a person. Investi- 
tive fact: one by which a right comes into 
existence. Divestitive fact: one by which a 
right is divested. Translative fact: one by 
which a right is transferred. 

Literature: Pouxock, First Book of Juris- 
prudence, chap. vi. 132; Hoxnann, Juris- 
prudence, chap. x. 2. (8.E.B.) 

Factitious: see Inrrinsic AND EXTRINSIC. 

Factor [Lat. facere, to make]: Ger. Factor; 
Fr. facteur; Ital. fattore. Any one of a plu- 
rality of causes or con:litions which together 
determine a thing or event. 

Techuicul uses of the term are in mathe- 
matics, biology, aesthetics, &c.: see FACTORS 
OF EVOLUTION. (3.M.B.) 

Factors of Evolution : Ger. Factoren der 
Evolution; Fr. facteurs de Uévolution ; Ital. 
Jatiori dell’ evoluzione. The agencies or con- 
ditions of whatever character which determine 
organic evolution. 

The word factor is made to cover both terms 
ofthe distinction between FORCE AND CONDITION 
made under that topic. The causes of or- 
ganic evolution must themselves be phenomena 
of an organic or vital sort—the subject-matter 


of biology. But, as in other sciences, we find 
the operation of these properly biological forces 
or causes conditioned, limited, and interfered 
with by extra-biological conditions. The 
greatest of all these is natural selection, which 
is a restriction set upon mating, not a bio- 
logical cause or even a positive force of any 
sort. So isolation, artificial selection, &c. : 
these are all conditions of evolution, and factors 
of a real but in a sense negative value. On the 
other hand, the vital functions of reproduction, 
variation, accommodation, direct competition, 
preying, &c., are biological forces, the motive 
principles belonging distinctively to life. These 
are causes or factors of a positive sort, in the 
determination of evolution. (3.M.B.) 

This distinction roughly corresponds to that 
between (1) originative, and (2) directive 
factors, the latter being the conditions, the 
former the causes. Prior to Darwin, the chief 
factor recognized in evolution as progressive 
was that which is now associated with the 
name of Lamarck, the transmission to offspring 
of that which the organism gained by indi- 
vidual effort, together with that indicated by 
Buffon, the transmission of that which is im- 
pressed on the organism by the environment. 
Darwin and Wallace suggested natural selec- 
tion as the chief directive factor in progress. 
Wallace and Weismann regard natural selec- 
tion as the all-sufficient directive factor of 
Progressive evolution. Mivart, Nägeli, and 
others believe in an inherent tendency to 
progress in certain directions. Natural selec- 
tion as a directive factor is universally recog- 
nized, though its range is still open to discus- 
sion. Sexual selection by selective mating 
was regarded by Darwin as a supplementary 
dircetive factor in evolution. The Oxcanic 
SELECTION (q.v.) of Baldwin, Morgan, and 
Osborn, and Karl Pearson’s REPRODUCTIVE OR 
GunxricSeLxcrion(q.v.) have also been added 
to the list of factors of organic evolution. 

The importance of ISOLATION (q.v.) as a 
factor was recoguized by Moritz Wagner (1868), 
and has been emphasized by Gulick and 
Romanes. The PHYSIOLOGICAL SxLEOTION 
(q. v.) of the latter author is now generally 
1egarded as an isolation factor. 

Literature: see EVOLUTION, ISOLATION, 
NATURAL SELECTION, and the references given 
under the special topics mentioned. (c.Lu.M.) 

Factors of Production: Ger. Factoren 
der Produktion; Fr. facteurs de la production ; 
Ital. fattori della produzione. Ageucies of 
different character, whose combination is es- 
sential for the production of wealth. 
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FACULTY — FAITH 


Following the usage laid down (though not 
very explicitly) by Adam Smith, most econo- 
mists have recognized three such factors— 
land, labour, and capital. The French econo- 
mists have, as a rule, recognized but two— 
labe-'r and capital; land being included under 
capital, George recognizes only land and 
labour; capital being stored-up labour, On 
the other hand, Walker and Marshall recognize 
four factors—land, labour, capital, and busi- 
ness ability. (A...) 

Faculty [Lat. facultas): Ger. Seelenver- 
migen; Fr. faculté; Ital. tà. Capability 
for a certain kind of mental process. 

To say that an individual mind possesses 
a certain faculty is merely to say that it is 
capable of certain states or processes, But 
we find in many of the earlier psychologists 
a tendency to treat faculties as if they were 
causes, or real conditions, of the states or 
processes in which they are manifested, and 
to speak of them as positive agencies inter- 
acting with each other. Thus persistence in 
voluntary decision is said to be due to extra- 
ordinary strength of will, or to will-power, or 
to the faculty of will. Certain mental pro- 
cesses in man are said to have their source in 
the faculty of reason, and certain other pro- 
cesses in lower animals are explained by the 
existence of a faculty of instinct. This mode 
of pretended explanation has received the 
name of Faculty Psychology. Locke, in criti- 
cizing the phrase ‘freedom of the will,’ has 
brought out very clearly the nature of the 
fallacy involved. ‘We may as properly say 
that the singing faculty sings, and the danc- 
ing faculty dances, as that the will chooses, 
or that the understanding conceives; or, as is 
usual, that the will directs the understanding, 
or the understanding obeys, or obeys not, the 
will; it being altogether as proper and in- 
telligible to say that the power of speaking 
directs the power of singing, or the power of 
singing obeys or disobeys the power of speak- 
ing’ (Essay on Human Understanding, Bk. II. 
chap. xxi. § 17). 

Literature: Henpart, Lehrb. d. Psychol. ; 
Lorzx, Microcosmus, Bk. IL chap. ii; Srour, 
Manual of Psychol., Bk. I. chap. iii; citations 
in ErsLER, Worterb. d. philos. iffe,‘Seelen- 
vermögen,” (G.¥.8., J.M.B.) 

Faintness [ME. faynt, weak, feeble]: Ger. 
Ohnmacht, wächegefühl; Fr. faiblesse ; 
Ital. languore, (senso di) mancamento. More 
or less loss of consciousness. (3.4.8) 


tenance, loss of muscular power, and difficulty 
in breathing. It may be due to excessive 
exertion, to emotional shock, or may ensue as 
the result of obscure central changes. The 
faint itself—more precisely termed SyNcorE 
(q-v.)—is the result of more or less severe 
disturbance of heart action, and is characterized 
by suspended animation and unconsciousness. 
Cf. Unconscious STATE. (3.3.) 

Faith [Lat. fides, trust]: Ger. Glaube; 
Fr. foi; Ital. fede, Faith is practically identical 
with BELIEF (q.v.), and may be defined as 
the personal acceptance of something as true 
or real, but—the distinguishing mark—on 
grounds that, in whole or part, are different 
from those of theoretic certitude. 

The moment of will enters into the assent 
of faith in the form of some subjective 
interest or consideration of value. Some 
faith-judgments are translatable into judg- 
ments of knowledge; but we cannot say that 
all are. There may be content in the pistis 
that will resist the processes of the gnosis. In 
that case the final test of validity would have 
to be sought in the sphere of the practical 
rather than in that of theoretical truth. 

Literature: the titles cited under BELIEF, 
and Wu. to BeLIEvE; also ORMOND, 
Foundations of Knowledge, Pt. III. chaps. 
i, iii. (4.7.0.) 

Faith (saving). A distinction has been 
drawn between ‘historical’ faith and ‘saving’ 
faith. The former, as its name implies, leans 
upon institutions, customs, and the like, which 
have developed in the course of the evolution 
of the Christian consciousness. The latter is 
primarily subjective, that is to say, it implies 
pre-eminently a process proceeding within the 
individual man. As was natural, it acquired 
great importance from the principles of the 
Reformers, and it is delineated very fully, in 
its various phases and stages, in the writings 
of the early Protestant theologians, and of 
those who have since followed them more or 
less closely. Saving faith, as Martensen has 
pointed out in another connection, does not 
imply present perfection; it is ‘a living com- 
mencement which contains ue iteal = 

sibility of a progressive development an 
poreiflimoat of the vocation of man.’ Bo far 
as it can be treated philosophically, the 
matter ay a the sphere of religious 

chology. Of, CALVINISM. , 
sil ee Scutatrer, Der Glaube im 
N. T; Cunnxvenam, Historical Theol., ii. 


The feeling of faintness or loss of conscious- | 56 f.; Buowaxan, Doctrine of Justification, 
ness shows itself externally in pallor of coun- its History and Exposition; Nzwmay, Lecta 
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on Justification; Coprxexr, Treatise on Pre- 
destination, Election, and Grace (with litera- 
ture); Dorner, Syst. of Christ. Doctrine 
(Eng. trans.), ii. 318 f. (R.m.w.) 

Faith and Knowledge (in theology). In 
the history of human experience, particularly 
on its moral and religious sides, periods have 
tended to recur in which the dualism, or even 
opposition, between faith and knowledge has 
constituted a prominent, sometimes a deter- 
mining, characteristic; and one may add that, 
in every age, individuals or associations exist 
whose tendency is to emphasize it. Thanks 
to the distinctive teaching of the Ritschlian 
school, it has again acquired prominence within 
the last twenty years. It is easy to see that, 
during a time of deep religious feeling, faith 
in some mysterious process or object, con- 
ceived to be of the last importance for man’s 
welfare, may lead towards an elimination or dis- 
paragement of the intellectual features usually 
associated with knowledge. At such a time, 
disposition of heart (will) is abstracted from 
knowledge, set over against it, and regarded 
as essentially superior. The process may go 
so far as to result in a settled conviction that 
blind assent to certain propositions, which 
cannot be construed rationally, constitutes 
the mark of moral and religious attainment. 
Tendencies of this kind may often be detected 
in so-called ‘evangelical’ circles and move- 
ments. On the contrary, periods and persons 
have been dominated by a desire to exalt 
knowledge at the expense of faith. Here 
insistence has been laid upon reason, especially 
in its analytic processes, to such an extent 
that everything in the nature of faith has been 
extruded. Eighteenth-century ‘rationalism,’ 
and its legitimate successor in the Toth cen- 
tury—‘free-thought’—are typical of this, The 
truth is that both views are based upon a 
false abstraction. Faith and knowledge cannot 
be separated in this way, because no part of 
man's psychological nature can be torn from 
the rest, and treated as if it were wholly 
uninfluenced by the other elements. Faith is 


prior unity. And, similarly, the fact that the 
individual and the social consciousness ave 
inseparable, points to a necessary teleologic: 
unity (in which faith predominates) with 
past experience and present practice (in which 
knowledge predominates). Faith has objective 
as well as subjective aspects, and so cannot be 
divorced from knowledge. Knowledge has ideal 
as well as sensuous aspects, and so cannot be 
divorced from faith. In other words, the real 
problem of the relation between faith and 
knowledge lies not in their differences, but in 
the principle of their unity. Cf. FREEDOM 
(in theology), Ration axis, and Farra Pumo- 
SOPHY. 

Literature: Kodsttrx, Der Glaube, sein 
Wesen, Grund u. Gegenstand ; and Der Glaube 
u. seine Bedeutung f. Erkeuntniss u. Kirche ; 
Konic, Der Glaubensact d. Christen; J. 
Caren, The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, 
i. 31 fl; and Philos. of Religion, 160 f ; 
Karan, The Truth of the Christian Religion 
(Eng. trans.), i. 14 f., 116 f, 403, ii. 408 f.; 
ORR, The Ritschlian Theol., chaps. iii, vii; 
Wen zx, Contemp. Theol. and Theism, 85 f., 
135 £; Garv, The Ritschlian Theol. ; HERR- 
MANN, The Communion of the Christian with 
God (Eng. trans.), Bk. III. (R.M.W.) 

Faith Cure: see MIND CURE. 4 

Faith Philosophy: Ger. Glaubensphilo- 
sophie; Fr. fidéisme; Ital. fideismo, filosofia 
della fede. ‘The philosophy which bases 
fundamental truth upon immediate (ideal) 
apprehension, 

In some of its forms the faith philosophy in- 
cludes both theoretical and practical principles 
among the truths thus maintained; more 
often it seeks support in such conviction for 
the postulates of ethics and religion. ‘Faith,’ 
again, is used in different senses: it may 
mean a direct apprehension of reality or a 
source of ideas (a special ‘spiritual faculty’), 
in paaur of ideas concerning the absolute 
and the transcendent world held to be free 
from the finite limitations of intellectual 
v H cognition ; or it may mean the instrument of 
itself a kind of knowledge, because it depends piri asta ethene of truth, especially 
for its distinctive content upon the nature of| in relation to principles incapable of theoretical 
the object to which it is directed, Knowledge | demonstration. The second of these inter- 
is itself a kind of faith, for it depends upon | pretations commonly implies the third, and 
the unrealized ideal of more perfect knowledge | appears in connection with it; the third is 
still, which supplies the immanent principle | much the most important. 
of all intellectual progress. The fact that the Historically, the faith philosophy is often a 
various elements in man’s psychological con- product of reaction. Sometimes it makes its 
stitution (intellect, will, &c.} can be separately | appearance in reaction from a prevalent in- 
named, does not sever them; they can be | tellectualism in favour of more spiritual views 
viewed in separation only on account of their | of the world and life; in this sense, particu- 
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larly, it is akin to mysticism, and easily passes 
over into it (cf. the mediaeval mysticism, 
especially in its earlier phases, over against 


the scholastic rationalism). More frequently 
it takes its origin in opposition to negative 
or sceptical speculation, or is framed as a 
means of escape from such, either by the 
sceptic himself or by the defender of funda- 
mental truth in opposition to particular nega- 
tive systems, or to the spirit of the age. In 
this form it is a characteristic phenomenon of 
periods of Aufklärung, or of transition from one 
stage of culture to another, and is scarcely to 
be distinguished from the philosophy of feel- 
ing. The second half of the 18th century and 
the roth have been especially prolific of move- 
ments of this type. The reaction against the 
enlightenment in France was headed by 
Rousseau with his ‘sentimental Deism.’ At 
the close of the same period in Germany 
appeared Hamann, Herder, and Jacobi, to 
whose thinking in the history of opinion the 
term faith philosophy (Glaubensphilosophie) 
most specifically applies. Chief among these 
was Jacobi, who opposed the witness of faith 
alike to the pantheistic (Spinozistic) and the 
phenomenalistic (Kantian) view of the world. 
Jacobi was severely criticized by Kant, the 
practical side of whose own system was based 
upon ‘moral’ or ‘ practical faith,’ but faith in 
a sharply defined sense as bound up with the 
necessary implications of tical reason, 
and articulating into the ideal demands of 
pure reason, which the latter of itself alone 
was unable to satisfy. Since Kant the philo- 
sophy of religion has made large use of the 
principle of faith or feeling, sometimes in 
close dependence on the Kantian analysis, 
sometimes independently or in divergence 
from it. In Germany at the present time 
one chief school of theologians, the Ritschlian, 
takes its departure from Neo-Kantian positions. 
In Britain, France, and America the doctrine 
of faith has reappeared in various quarters, 
often under the pressure of the perplexities 
of the time in regard to the truths of morals 
and religion (Hamilton, Mansel, Romanes, 
Renouvier, James), ‘The principle has peculiar 
attractions also for minds of the literary or 
artistic order. (A.0.A.JT.) 

Literature: J. J. Rousseau (1762), Pro- 
fession de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard, iv; 
Jaconi, Ueber die Lehre des Spinoza (1785); 
David Hume ü. den Glauben, oder Idealismus 
u. Realismus(1787); Von den göttlichen Dingen 
(1811); Kaxt, Was heisst sich im 
orientiren } (1786), Werke (and ed.), Harten- 


Denken | Hence arises a 


stein, iii; Krit. d. reinen Vernunft, 22-7, 
87-92, 316-22, 370-85, 400-34, 526-473 
Krit. d. prakt. Vernunft, 1-8, 53-60, 125-52; 
Krit. d. Urtheilskraft, 450-500; HAMILTON, 
On the Philos. of the Unconditioned (1829); 
Metaphysics, Appendix, Letter to Calderwood ; 
MANSELL, Limits of Religious Thought (1858); 
Romanes, Thoughts on Religion(1895); JAMES, 
The Will to Believe (1897). (A.0.A.Jr.—J.M.B.) 

Faithfulness of God: see ATTRIBUTES 


(of God). 

Fall (the) [Gr. ofadrew, to trip vp) Ger. 
Stindenfall ; Fr. chute ; Ital. caduta. The theo- 
logical doctrine of the first human sin and 
its consequences. 

This subject is connected so universally with 
the statements made in Genesis (ii-iv), that 
some reference must be made to them. Many 
hold that these statements are nothing more 
than the Hebrew form of a legend that 
was widely current among the people who 
inhabited the Mesopotamian valley centuries 
before we know anything of Jewish civiliza- 
tion; and although there is no historical 
evidence as yet (there seems to be archaco- 
logical) that the Hebrews derived this legend, 
say, from the Assyrians, striking parallelisms 
have been brought to light. Further, myths 
of a more or less similar character are to be 
found in India, Thibet, Persia, China, Tahiti, 
and Greece; while, as is well known, the 
conception of a lost ‘Golden Age’ was very 
widely prevalent. It ought to be emphasized, 
however, that the Hebrew form of the legend 
bears marks of the religious genius of the 
Jews, in that many of the grosser and more 
purely materialistic characteristics of other 
accounts have been eliminated. The story in 
Genesis is probably unhistorical ; that is to 
say, no such events as are narrated there ever 
occurred. On the other hand, its affinities 
for similar tales in widely varying civiliza- 
tions preclude us from viewing it as merely 
allegorical. It is a pictorial or mythological 
presentation of a truth incident to the con- 
stitution of human nature and to the progress 
of the race, As Wellhausen mho ‘it —_ 

earnin, that through all the peoples ; 
a raet aa f civilization, they foel the 
value of the goods they have sacrificed for it.’ 
Man leads a double life—of aspiration (pur- 
and of accomplishment (means), But 

in all the important or permanent things of 
life, the distance between the two proves so 
great that it seems incapable of being bridged. 
consciousness of de- 


fect, and an attempt to explain its origin. At 
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this point the problem passes over to philo- 
sophy of religion, 

As a result of inspecting various religions, 
philosophy of religion distinguishes three 
theories of the ‘Fall.’ (1) God may be de- 
fective in himself—the theory supported 
to-day by Schopenhauer and v. Hartmann. 
(2) There may be a power opposed to God— 
possibly responsible along with him for the 
creation, and continuing, with him, joint- 
governor of the universe; this is the theory 
exemplified classically in the old Persian 
religion. (3) There may be a fault in nature 
itself, or in a portion of nature, such as man 
—in this case, the result of deterioration in 
some way from a primitive condition or per- 
fection, or of sin, Another form of this theory 
is to be found in the legend of Prometheus, 
for whose transgression mankind suffers, This 
presents a curious parallel to ‘Adam’s guilt.’ 
The theological view of the entire problem 
may be said to be of a mediating, or not fully 
reasoned, character. It is so drawn as to 
render belief in God accordant with an ac- 
ceptance of evil as fact. It is ingenious, but 
not ultimate. Philosophically, the question 
belongs to metaphysics, and demands exhaus- 
tive treatment of the problem of evil. At 
present this problem awaits such elucidation 
as can be given only after an adequate critical 
appreciation of the principles involved in the 
much misunderstood conception of evolution. 
Cf. ANTHROPOLOGY (in theology), Taxopicy, 
Mantonazism, and SIN. 

Literature: PFLEIDERER, Philos, of Religion 
(Eng. trans.), iv. x f.; MARTENSEN, Christ. 
Dogeaton( ng. trans.), § 78; HreEL, Philos. 
of Religion (Eng. trans.), i. 271 f., ii. 200 f. ; 
Wepewoop, The Moral Ideal, chaps, vii, viii; 
J. Camp, The Fundamental Ideas of Chris- 
tianity, i. 196 f., ii. x f; Evil and Evolution 
(anonymous); A. Moors, Evolution and Chris- 
tianity; Marnxson, Can the Old Faith live 
with the New? 219 f.; DILLMANN, Commen- 
tary on Genesis (Eng. trans.); Ryzz, Early 
Narratives of Genesis ; Scuraner, Cuneiform 
Inscriptions and the Old Test. (Eng. trans.), 
i, 37 f; Derrrzsom, Wo lag d, Paradies f; 
ScHILLER, Ueber d. erste Menschengesellschaft 
nach d. Leitfaden d. mosaischen Urkunde ; 
MÜLLER, Christ. Doctrine of Sin (Eng. mat 
Ona, The Christ. View of God and the Worl ; 
any treatise on dogmatic or systematic theo- 
logy. (B.M.W.) 

Ba eee 

Fallacy t. fallere, to ive]: Ger. 
Boose ile Schluss-Fehler, Fallacie; Fr. 


sophisme; Ital. sofisma. Fallacy is any viola- 
tion of the conditions of proof, any failure 
to conform to the laws of valid reasoning, 

As each condition of proof may be violated, 
the only complete description of fallacy would 
be given as an enumeration of the forms as- 
sumed by such violations. Concrete reasoning, 
involving generally a complex of such condi- 
tions, does not adapt itself readily to such 
detailed scrutiny; but the attempts to classify 
systematically the varieties of fallacy in con- 
crete reasoning have not been very successful, 
and have generally involved a certain con- 
fusion between two distinct principles of 
division : f the nature of the circumstances 
inducing y; (2) the logical condition 
violated. In the traditional treatment, which 
is an inheritance from Aristotle's logic, the 
former principle appears mainly in the case 
of so-called verbal fallacies. The discussion 
of fallacy having mainly a practical end, a 
classification which assigns a place to the 
more common and important types of fallacy 
is the most useful. The main groups in such 
a classification seem to be :— 

(1) Formal Fallacies, violations of condi- 
tions which are stated in terms of non- 
significant symbols—such, e. g» are the errors 
which arise from misinterpretation of the 
relation between a positive and a negative pro- 
position, especially when the terms are com- 
plex, or coufusion between contraries and con- 
tradictories; violation of the rulesof conversion 
and contraposition; violation of the syllogistic 
rules, the most important being undistributed 
middle aud illicit process; violation of the 
rules of hypothetical syllogism, of which 
Aristotle's fullacy of the consequent is the 
best known, 

(2) Verbal Fallacies, those which depend 
on, or inyolye a double interpretation of, the 
parts of the reasoning, anı) which are possible 
by reason of the ambiguity of words or verbal 
expressions. Under this class come Ari- 
stotle’s fallacies in dictione, though it has to 
be noted that what he called composition and 


),| division are really verbal or grammatical 


fallacies, and do not correspond to what 
modern logicians include under that term. 
(3) Real Fallacies, those which arise frm 
a confused conception either of the contents 
of the evidence put forward, or of the relation 
between that evidence and the conclusion 
taken to be proved by it, or of the bearing 
of the conclusion, reached on some thesis or 
issue contemplated. Such confusion of thought 
may conveniently be further specified as in 
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deductive or in inductive reasoning. Of the 
deductive, the main types are: (a) what may 
be called composition and division, for the 
error involved is a confusion of thought 
regarding the different relations of whole and 
part, of which the numerical is only one, 
though perhaps the most important ; (6) what 
may bear the Aristotelian title fallacies of 
accident, resting on confusion of thought 
regarding the true relation of absolute and 
relative, abstract and concrete, general and 
specific or individual, unqualified and qualified, 
whether in terms or assertions; (c) petitio 
principii, begging the question; assuming as 
ground of proof what is in fact the pro- 
bandum, or what is itself only to be proved 
from the probandum, or what can only be 
proved joiutly with the probandum. Circulus 
tn probando or in demonstrando, argument 
in a circle, a form of this fallacy, is generally 
characterized and facilitated by the interpola- 
tion of several intermediate steps between 
the identical assertions. Hysteron proteron 
(Sorepov mpirepov) is a name for one variety 
of such a circle. To this head may also be 
referred that frequent source of fallacy in 
indirect reasoning on concrete matters—in- 
complete disjunction, or inadequate enumera- 
tion of alternative possibilities. 

(4) Ignoratio elenchi, irrelevant reasoning, 
where the argument, sound, it may be, in itself, 
is supposed to establish a conclusion which is 
not that drawu from the premises used. Of 
this a number of special forms ees 
special names: argumentum ad inem, 
populum, ad verecundiam, ad baculum, in- 
volving identification of the truth of a thesis 
with the character or consistency of its sup- 
porter, with its conformity to popular pre- 
judice, with the moral elevation and purity 
of purpose of its advocates, or with the power 
of overcoming its antagonists by physical 
force. More subtle forms are those of shift- 
ing ground, objections, partial refutation, 
proving too little or too much. 

Inductive fallacies, being violations of the 
conditions of inductive proof, can best be 


arranged as attaching to the several steps th 


whereby a universal relating to concrete 
fact is formed, applied in explanation, and 
tested. Such fallacies have a considerable 
resemblance to those of deductive reasoning. 


There are few current technical designations 
of them. The most important varieties are : 
neglect of negative instances aero all 
types of non-observation) ; i 


tion, depending on neglect of points differ- 


ence and on intrusion of the subjective into 
the objective, and involving as cases over- 
sight of plurality of causes and of the multi- 
formity or complexity of both causes and 
effects ; hoc ergo propter hoc, the substi- 
tution of coexistence or mere temporal se- 
quence for cause and effect; insufficient ent- 
meration of conditions operative, of successive 
stages in a process, or of alternative possibili- 
ties of explanation; insufficient ion; 
false analogy. 

Literature: the epoch-making treatments 
of fallacy have been: (1) that of ARISTOTLE, 
in the Sophistici Elenchi (cf. ed. by E. Poste, 
with full notes and translation, 1866); (2) 
Bacon’s survey of the Idola, in Nov. Org., 
Bk. I; (3) WHarery’s, in Bk. III of his 
Logic; (4) Mrtx’s, in Bk. V of his Logic. 
The Aristotelian doctrine is well stated and 
illustrated in Ds Morgan, Formal Logic 

1847), and in N. K. Davis, Theory of 

hought (1880). An excellent treatment of 
the whole subject from the practical view 
of logic, as a preservative against error, is 
given in A. Srpewiox, Fallacies (1883). A 
very elaborate classification and helpful treat- 
ment is in WevTon, Manual of Logic, ii (1896). 
There are also excellent remarks, though con- 
fined to fallacy in one special field, in Bext- 
HAM, Book of Fallacies (1824). (B.A.) 

Palsity (1) and False A falsus]: 
Ger. Falschheit and falsch; Fr. fausseté and 
faum; Ital. falsità and falso. (1) The pro- 
perty of positively violating in some respect 
the requirements of truth. (2) Not true. 
See TRUTH. (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Familiarity (‘sense’ or consciousness of) : 
see RECOGNITION. 

Family [Lat. familia, household]: Ger. 
Familie; Fr. famille; Ital. famiglia. (1) A 
uatural group of persons consisting of father, 
mother, and chil wr (2) A hrga be sia 

including grandparents, grandchildren, 

snd collateral olsivat (3) A household: a 

group partly natural, partly artificial (inelud- 

ae initia ( ) most near imates 
ition nearly approxima: 

e original caning of the word, which 
etymologically signifies the servants or slaves 
of a household. Cite awe rod 
mean the p natural, y 
artificial, held. together under the patria 

. The investigations of modern ethno- 

ists have peg into familiar echo 
terms polyandrian family, a woman 

more dows husband, and their children; 


polygynous family, a man with more than 
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one wife, and their children; punaluan family, 
a group of brothers jointly married toa group 
of sisters, and their children; monogamous 
family, one man with one wife, and their 


children. On the origin and significance of 


the family see MARRIAGE; also on the forms 
of animal families, aud for literature. (F.H.G.) 

Family: see CLASSIFICATION (in race i 

Fanaticism [Lat. funaticus, inspired |: 
Ger. Fanutismus; Fr. fanatisme; Ital. fana- 
tismo. The word anglicized as fanaticism 
was used in classical times of priests who were 
suppored to be the intermediaries of revela- 
tions or of oracles; in particular, it was 
applied to those of them whose actions were 
wild or noisy. The word has now come to be 
used in a disparaging sense. We say that, in 
the middle ages, extreme ascetic practices, 
such as scourging, branding, and the like, 
were products of fanaticism. The term im- 
plies credulity in religious or other matters, 
accompanied by a vehemence which expresses 
itself in hatred or violence towards opponents. 

As Taylor says, fanaticism is enthusiasm in- 
flamed by hatred. That is, it is a perversion 


of enthusiasm caused by excess or lack of 
So far as it can be treated scientific- 
ally, fanaticism belongs to the province of 
It is often eonsidered to be a 
form of abnormal brain action affecting per- 
sons predisposed to mental disease. It is very 
susceptible to the influences of contagion, and 
may certainly be regarded as belonging to the 
borderland between sanity and insanity. The 


balance. 


psychology, 


history of persecution for religious belief, and 


of witchoraft, affords abundant illustrations of 
fanaticism which may be considered in part 
pathological. Cf. Cowracron (mental), and 


references there cited, 


Literature: Issac TAYLOR, Fanaticism, 
and The Nat. Hist, of Enthusiasm ; Leoxy, 
(B.M.W.—J.J.) 


Hist. of Rationalism. 
Fancy [Gr. avracia]: Ger. Phantasie ; 
Fr. fantaisie; Ital. faniasia, IMAGINATION 


(q. v.) in cases in which the process is not 


controlled by subjective selection, according 
to a systematic plan, but proceeds according 
to the more temporary and accidental affini- 
ties of the ideas themselves. 

Fancy is often called ‘passive imagination,’ 
and treated under imagination in the text- 
books of psychology (which should be con- 
sulted for literature). (G.F.8.-3.M.B.) 

In aesthetics fancy applies to quaint, airy, 
capricious, or even grotesque products of ima- 
givation ; therefore particularly to the lighter 
and less serious uesthetic creations, (J.B.A.) 


Fantastic [Gr. aragia, fancy]: Ger. 


phantastisch; Fr. fantastique ; Ital. fantastico. 


Pelonging to or descriptive of Fancy (q.v.). 

As applied to aesthetic objects, the fan- 
tastic is that quality which springs from the 
capricious and arbitrary play of imagination, 
especially when engaged with its lighter and 
more airy creations; applied to natural objects 
(e. g. cliffs) when characterized by very un- 
usual and bizarre features; distinguished 
from the peculiar quality in caricature, in so 
far as the latter involyes intentional over- 
emphasis of certain characteristics in order to 
give them prominence, whereas the fantastic 
involves a less definitely purposive playfulness 
of the imagination; distinguished from the 
grotesque in art, in so far as this involves, 
intentionally or otherwise, the same element 
of explicit and quasi-humorous over-emphasis 
of certain features, as found in caricature. 
In the case of natural objects the grotesque 
and the fantastic are often nearly synonymous, 
the latter applying more appropriately to the 
more delicate and less violent effects. Cf. 
CARICATURE, Fancy, and GROTESQUE. (J.2.A.) 

Fapesmo, Faresmo: see Moon (in logic). 

Fashion: see Custom. 

Fate and Fatalism: see Nxcrssrty, and 
IpraxisM (Plato's dvayes). 

Fathers (of the Church): see Parristic 
Puinosorny, and SCHOLASTICISM. 

Fatigue (mental) (Lat. futigare,to fatigue]: 
Ger. Ermiidung; Fr, fatigue; Ital. fatica, 
strapazzo (exhaustion). A qualitative state 
following upon continued mental activity. 

Fatigue varies with different functions, and 
with the degree of mental concentration. A 
distinction is made (cf. MacDougall, Psychol. 
Rev., Mar., 1899) between fatigue (Ermidung) 
and weariness (Müdigkeit). (3.M.B.) 

In experimentation, it is directly dependent 
upon the number of observations taken in a 
single series, and is indicated by a steady 
decrease in delicacy of perception and readi- 
ness of judgment. It is characterized by (1 
a weakening of attention, (2) a diminishe 
capacity of reproduction, and (3) the promi- 
nence in consciousness of certain organic sensa- 
tions. Cf. MUSCULAR SENSATION. (E.B.T.) 

Literature: (mental and muscular) A. 
Mosso, La Fatica (1891, also in Fr.); 
A. Binet and V, Henri, La Fatigue intel- 
lectuelle (1898); KüLPE, Outlines of Psychol., 
43. References on aspects of fatigue will 
be found further in many experimental 
monographs: e.g. BurcerstEIN, Die Ar- 
beitskurve einer Schulstunde (1891); EBs- 
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BINGHAUS, Ueber eine neue Methode z.| und beim Tode an Altersschwiiche, Anat. Anz., 
Prüfung geistiger Fähigkeiten und ihre An-| xi (1894); Vas, Studien über den Bau des 
wendung bei Schulkindern, 3rd Int. Cong. | Chr 


romatins in der sympathischen Ganglien- 
of Psychol. (1897), 134; Zeitsch. f. Psychol., | zelle, Arch. f. mikr. Anat., x] (1892); P. VEJAS, 
xiii. 401; FRIEDRICH, in Zeitsch, f. Psychol. 


Ein Beitr. z. Anat. u. Physiol, d. Spinal- 
(1896), xiii. 1; GRIESBACH, in Arch. f. Hygiene | ganglien (Munich, 1883); G. Many, Histo- 
(1895), xxiv. 124; LEUBA, in Psychol, Rey.| logical Changes induced in Sympathetic, 
(1899), vi. 573; GERMANN, ibid., 599. See| Motor, and Sensory Nerve Cells by Functional 
also MacDouGatu (as cited above), résumé | Activity, J. of Anat. and Physiol., xxix (1894); 
and criticism; JorgyKo, extensive résumé |E. Luaro, Sulle Modificazioni delle Cellule, 
and bibliog. (to 1899) of muscular fatigue, | Lo Sperimentale, xlix (1895), also in Arch. Ital. 
&c., Année Psychol. (1898), v; Hxwar (ibid.)| de Biol. (1895-6), xxiv; G. Lev, Contributo 
on muscular sense. See also citations under |alla Fisiologia della Cellula nervosa, Riv. di 
MUSCULAR SENSATION.  (H.B.T.-L.M.-J.M.B.) | Patol. Nerv. e Ment., i (1896); G. B. VALENZA, 

Fatigue (physical). (1) Nervous: those}I Cambiamenti microscopici delle Cellule 
changes observed in the nerve cell due to|nervose nella loro Attività funzionale, &c., 
excessive functioning. Mem. R. Accad. delle Sci. di Napoli (1896); 

Recent experiments have shown that ex-|Franz Niss, Die Beziehungen d. Nerven- 
cessive or long-continued activity in nerve | zellensubstanzen zu den thiitigen ruhenden u. 
ermiideten Zellzustinden, Neurol. Centralbl. 
(1896) xv. 20; Hoper, Changes in Ganglion 

ells from Birth to Senile Death, J. of 
Physiol. (1894), xvii; A Microsc. Study of 
the Nerve Cell during Electr. Stimulation, 
J. of Morphol. (1894), ix; M. Lampzrt, Note 
sur les modifications produites par l'excitation 
électrique dans les cellules nerveuses des 

anglions sympathiques, C. R. Soc. de Biol. 
Paris, 1893), v;. F. C. Eve, Sympathetic 
Nerve Cells and their Basophile Constituents 
in Prolonged Activity and Repose, J. of 
Physiol. (1896 , xx; C. A. Puenat, Sur les 
modifications histologiques des cellules ner- 
veuses dans l'état de fatigue, C. R. de l'Acad. 
d. Sci. (Paris, 1896), cxxx; L. JACOBSOHN, 
Ueber Aussehen d. motorischen Zellen 
im Vorderhorn des Rückenmarks nach Ruhe u. 
Hunger, Neurol. Centralbl. (1897), xvi. (H.H.) 

(2) Muscular: see Farigve (mental), 
Musoxz, and pice Sensation {3} j 

Fault (moral t. fallere, to deceive}: 
Ger. prs Salle (guilt); Fr. faute; Ital. 

Used without precise definition for 
(1) a less serious moral defect; (2) a less im- 
portant morally wrong or theologically sinful 
act; (3) the fact of responsibility for moral 
or other evil consequences. 

Rousseau says in Emile, ‘it is better to 
commit a fault (sense 2) than to contract a 
vice.’ The expression, ‘it is his fault,’ illus- 
trates meaning (3); cf. also the distinction 
sins as venial, heinous, &c. See Srv, 


AandB Resting and Fatigued Ganglion 
Cells, (Atter Hodge.) 


cells produces changes in their size and histo- 
logical appearance. The activity of a nerve- 
cell is at first accompanied by turgescence of 
the protoplasm, but prolonged activity causes 
diminution of the size and changes the histo- 
logical appearance. The nucleus suffers ana- 
logous changes. The nucleolus at first increases 
and then diminishes in size. An excitation 
continued for six hours produced in one case a 
shrinkage of 16-50 per cent. in ganglion cells. 
See the figure. Consult especially the works 
of Hodge, Tuke, Mann, Lugaro, Sadovski, 
Whitwell, Roth, cited in the list given 
below. 

Literature: A. Mosso, Les Phénomènes 
ewe et la Température du Cerveau 
Turin, 1892), and Arch. Ital. de Biol., xviii 
(1892), Eng. trans, in Philos, Trans. Roy. Soc., | among 


elxxxiii (1893); La Fatica (trans. into Fr. | Wnone, and Vicx. (J.M.B.) 
and Ger.); C.F. Hoper, Study of Chan, Pear bay tl Ger. Furcht; Fr. peur, 
due to Functional Activity in Nerve crainte (higher forms); Ital. paura, timore 


J. of Morphol., vii (1892) (contains a 
bibliography); Die Nervenzellen bei d rt 
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a nature as to disable and disconcert either 
by its strangeness or by the threat of ap- 
prouching evil. In intense fear no 
adjustment may be possible except evasion or 
escape; and in extreme cases even these are 
impossi (@.¥.8., 3.M.B.) 
2) The emotion arising from the Exrzcra- 
TION (q. v.) of what is disagreeable. In this 
Sinio iaio contrasted with hope, as in the 
expression ‘ hopes and fears’ See HOPE AND 
aae > e (J.M.B., GF.8.) 
(1) Fear belongs to imary emotions, 
i.e. is those arn a found at every level of 
mental development above the mere sense 
reflex. It may have its source either in the 
disconcerting strangeness or obtrusiveness of 
an occurrence, or in previous painful experi- 
ences connected with the object which occa- 
sions it. Some writers (e.g. Spencer and 
H. M. Stanley) have laid one-sided emphasis 
on the second mode of origin. $S seems 
to identify fear (at least in its primitive 
form) with the revival of past painful experi- 
ences with connected motor activities. ‘To 
have in a slight degree such psychical states as 
accompany the reception of wounds, and are 
experienced during flight, is to be in a state 
of what we call fear’ (Psychology, viii. 213). 
H. M. Stanley agrees in affirming that ‘we 
can only have the pain of fear so far as we 
have experienced pain.’ But he denies, with 
good reason, that the pain of fear is merely 
a reoccurrence of the previous painful experi- 
ences on which it depends. Yet he goes to 
the other extreme in Hay Aar a supposed 
‘pain at pain.’ Both Stanley and Spencer 


seem to neglect the other possible occasion of 
fear—the startling and disconcerting effect of 


a strange, sudden, or violently obtrusive oc- 
currence. But this is an undoubted condition 
of great im , even in primitive forms 
of the emotion. The contrast between mean- 
ings (1) and (2) is that between lower or 
organic and higher or intellectual Emotion 


(qv. 
i- AANA Darwin, Expression of Emo- 


tions, 290 ff.; Mosso, Fear (Eng, trans.); 
Spenoxr, Princ. of Psychol., viii. 213; H. M. 
Sranuzy, Evolutionary Psychol., chap. vii; 
W. James, Principles, ii. 396,415,446; STOUT, 
Manual of Psychol. On the genetic relation 
between fears of the two sorts, see SCHNEIDER, 
Der thierische Wille, and Batpwiy, Social 
and Eth. Interpret., chap. vi. (6.¥.8.-g.M.B.) 

Fear (in religion). (1) A self-regarding 
emotion which had widespread influence on 
the character of religious thought and piac- 


tices, especially in the higher animistic stage 
when sacrifices, magic, &c., became prevalent. 


form of} At the same time, it should be noted that this 


influence may be easily exaggerated. For it 
has to be remembered that, after ceremonies 
had izel sufficiently, their due observ- 
ance transforme:! fear into confidence— 
confidence born of the realized propitiation of 
the cause of terror. It is customary to trace 
this phase of fear to the feeling of DEPEN- 
DENCE (q.v.): hence such a famous phrase as 
‘Primus in orbe deos fecit timor’ (Statius, 
Theb., iii. 661). 
(2) In religions which contain a strong 
infusion, representing a much higher 
stage than that alluded to above, fear commonly 
implies conviction of misdeed. Here ‘con- 
science doth make cowards of us all.’ 

The self-regarding emotion gives place to 
an altruistic tendency caused by the connection 
which ‘conscience’ forms with the object of 
worship. Such phrases as ‘ Perfect love casteth 
out fear’ (1 John iv. 18), and ‘ The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom’ (Ps. cxi. 10), 
point to a devotion which obliterates mere 
self, and by this very fact lifts man to the 
on religious level. Cf. RELIGION (psycho- 
ogy 0 

ae A. RÉVILLE, Prolegomena to the 
Hist. of Religions (Eng. trans.), 30 f., 67 £. ; 
TEICHMÜLLER, Religionsphilosophie, 32f. The 
subject is treated incidentally in all competent 
works on primitive civilization. (R.M.W.) 

Fechner, Gustav Theodor. (1801-87.) 
A German scientist, educated at Sorau, Dres- 
den, and Leipzig (in medicine), where he be- 
came professor of physics, 1834-9. He wrote 
on a wide range of subjects, and contributed 
much to aesthetics, psychophysics, ethics, and 
the theory of electricity. See the next topic. 

Fechner’s Law: Ger. das Fechner sche 
Gesetz; Fr. loi de Fechner; Ital. legge di 
Fechner. A deduction made by Fechner from 
Weser's Law (q. v.), and called by him ‘law 
of intensity’ (Massgesetz), stating that the 
intensity of sensation increases as the loga- 
rithm of the stimulus. 

Expressed as an equation, called the ‘mea- 
surement formula’ (Massformel), it is 
in which J is the intensity of sensation, S the 
stimulus, and O a constant to be determined 
for different senses, different individuals, &c. 
If just noticeable differences in sensation are 
proportional parts of the stimulus (Weber's 
law), and if the just noticeable difference, 
ineluding the threshold, may be used us a 
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stricted analysis looking toward further de- 
termination of feeling and its characters — 
pleasure, pain, excitement, &e.—and also of 
its psychophysical explanation by ‘incoming’ 
or ‘outgoing’ currents, by central processes, 
or what not. (4) It also admits free genetic 
inquiry into the stages of feeling, from the 
simplest, where object and action-determina- 
tion may be held to be absent or to have any 
degree of conscious presence, up to the highest 
emotions, where these determinations may be 
so prominent that feeling can be assumed only 
by abstraction. (5) It allows both the analytic 
and the genetic discussion of the hedonic 
problem, making uo preliminary decision on 
such matters as indifference, inhibition, fusion, 
summation, &c. 

The growing demand for such a broad defini- 
tion shows itself in the currency attained by 
the word affection, with its adjective form 
affective ; and the fact that the adjective is more 
widely used than the noun indicates, in so far, 
that feeling is an abstraction from a concrete 
state of mind. (The use of the adjective affec- 
tive seems to have come into English through 
the French.) Moreover, the noun affection is 

Feeble-mindedness: Ger. applied to the abstraction itself considered as 
keit, Beschriinktheit ; Fr. faiblesse mentale; Ital. | a hypothetical element in the mental life. 

icità di spirito. A minor degree of| This has the danger of leading to the misuse 
defective intelligence. Cf. Iprocy, and ImBE-|of the abstraction—a danger pointed out as 
CILITY, (z..)| real also in the case of Conation (q.v.)—and 

Feeling pa felan): Ger. Gefühl; Fr. the failure to start out from the concrete. The 
sentiment; Ital. sentimento (an imperfect | recommendation accordingly is (1) that Feel- 
rendering of feeling and Gefühl. The Latin-|ing be used for this phase of experience in its 
Ttalian forms fail to reflect the shades of|combination, with knowledge and will, in 
meaning of feeling and sentiment in the ab-| concrete state of mind, i.e. as a consciously 
stract—x.m.). Consciousness as experiencing | made abstraction from a richer whole ; (2) that 
modifications abstracted from (1) the deter-| Affective be employed as synonymous with 
mination of objects, and (2) the determination feeling used adjectively; and (3) that Affec- 
of action. tion be used for the purely hypothetical ele- 

Despite the current controversies about | ment which underlies the concrete manifesta- 
feeling and the wide differences of usage— | tions of feeling. This is carried out in the 
both of which are equally embarrassing in the definitions of AFFECT, AFFECTIVE (or FEELING) 
other modern languages—and indeed because | Tonxz, and AFFECTION (sce those terms). 
of them, a certain disposition has sprung up| Literature : the general works on psycho- 
to adopt a wide sense of the term as against | logy, and also the works cited in Brsr1oe. 
the narrower usages. The above definition |G, 2, e—erpecially the d.scussious of Hamr- 
aims (1) to recognize what is historically | ron, WUNDT, LEHMANN, Lapp, Warn, Srovur, 
common in the usages of the languages having} BALDWIN. James’ usage is erratic here, as 
the equivalent terms. This excludes a variety | in other cases. Special questions concerning 
of special definitions. (2) It aims to mark off} feeling are noted under PAIN AND PLEASURE, 
a phase of mental life which current psychology ew A and CLASSIFICATION or on a 
recognizes with great unanimity, and more or | functions). : M.B., G.F.8 
less adequately postin in vue statements| Feeling (aesthetic). (1) The affective thrill 
of the so-called ‘ threefold classification,’ know-| arising upon the contemplation of beautiful or 
ledge, feeling, and will, and which is fixed|impressive objects; the capacity of response 
also in popular speech. (3) It allows unre-| to aesthetic stimuli. (2) The atmosphere or 
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unit for measuring sensation, Fechner's law 
is valid, but these assumptions are questi 

by many authorities. Wundt and other writers 
do not distinguish the law of Fechner from 
Weber's law. See the literature cited under 
Psycuornysics and Wxser’s Law, and in 
Brexioe. G, 1, d. (g.M°K.C.) 

Feder, Johann Georg Heinrich. (1740- 
1825.) A German who became professor of 
score at Göttingen, 1768-97, and then 

irector of the Georgianum at Hanover until 
his death. 

Federation [Lat. foederare, to league 
together]: Ger. Bundesstaat, Staatenbund ; 
Fr. état fédéral; Ital. (con-) federazione. A poli- 
tical community formed by the combination 
of a number of smaller communities which 
remain distinct, although united. 

The only statement which can be made 
about all federations is that they have their 
origin in a pact or treaty. In other respects, 
they differ very widely among themselves. 
Some federations have been little more than 
leagues of sovereign states. The federal pact 
has differed from an ordinary alliance chiefly 
in its greater permanence. (F.0.M.) 


FEIGNING — 


emotional tone characterizing the whole or 
any part of an aesthetic object. 
The history of the analysis of aesthetic 


feeling as such is intimately bound up with |p 


the development of psychology. Plato and 
Aristotle both developed theories of pleasure 
and pain, and subsequent philosophic writers 
elaborate more or less upon their views. But 
it is not until the time of Kant and his im- 
mediate predecessors that we meet with a 
really serious attempt to differentiate feeling 
as an element of aesthetic experiences, and 
submit it to critical examination. Sulzer, 
writing under the influence of Leibnitz, 
may be mentioned as the first to carry out 
such a systematic analysis, He finds in feeling 
the esseutial characteristic of primitive con- 
sciousness. The pleasure actually felt in the 
beautiful, he insists, is to be referred to the 
increased fecling of mental activity—a doctrine 
closely related to Aristotle's theory of pleasure 
—although he admits with the Wolffians that 
the nature of beauty itself rests upon perfect 
unity in plurality. Tetens and Kant are 
largely responsible for the adoption of the 
term feeling (Gefühl) to designate the agree- 
able and disagreeable aspect of conscious 
processes, the term sensation (Empfindung) 
~ having generally been used before. Kants 
development of the principle of aesthetic judg- 
ment involves a recognition of the significance 
on the one hand of aesthetic feeling merely as 
such, and on the other hand an elaboration of 
the more distinctly intellectual factors entering 
into aesthetic experiences. For him the act 
in which beauty is perceived constitutes essen- 
tially an implicit judgment in terms of feel- 
ing. This judgment rests ultimately upon the 
adaptation of the perceived object to our mental 
capacities. Under the influence of interests 
which were more distinctly ethical, Home, 
Hutcheson, Shaftesbury, Burke, and other 
English writers developed an analysis of feel- 
ing which, despite its shortcomings, marks 
a distinct advance in the attempts to un- 
ravel the complexities of aesthetic experi- 
ence. Thus Shaftesbury reduces the moral 
sense and the sense for beauty to a funda- 
mental regard in the miud for harmony 
and proportion wherever found. Hutcheson 
goes further, and maintains that we pos- 
sess an ‘internal sense,’ through which we 
perceive beauty. This, too, is apparently 
much what Burke means, when he speaks 
of ‘taste’ as a name for the faculty with 
which we judge works of art. Coming to 
more recent treatments, we may mention the 


tendency shown by certain aestheticians toward 

the recognition of feeling as the basal aesthetic 

category, from which aesthetic theory should 
roceed, 


FENELON 


This movement is in somewhat defi- 
nite antithesis to the logical, ethical, and meta- 
physical trend of those writers who emphasize 
more particularly form and content as the 


fundamental aesthetic elements, Kistlin, Car- 


riére, and Bosanquet may serve as illustrations 
of the latter trend; Kirchmann, Horwicz, and 
Marshall of the former. Cf. SENTIMENT. 

Literature: for general treatises, see AES- 
THETICS ; indications under FEELING; Nan- 
LowskY, Das Gefiihlsleben (1884); LEHMANN, 
Hauptyesctze des menschlichen Gefühlslebens 
(1892); Groos, Einleitu: g in d. Aesthetik ; 
HARTMANN, Aesthetik (1886-7); MARSHALL, 
Pain, Pleasure, and Aesthetics (1894). (J.B.A.) 

Feigning (in biology): see MAKE-BELIKVE 

3). 
í mane : see Moon (in logic). 

Pelicific [Lat. felix, happy, + facere, to 
make]: Ger. gliickbringend ; Fr. agréable, qui 
donne le bonheur, visant au bonheur ; Ital. feli- 
citare (verb). Tending to produce happiness. 

That the morality of conduct depends upon 
its felicific consequences is the thesis of 
EUDAEMONISM and of Hponism. See those 
terms. (W.R.S.) 

Felicity : Ger. Glück; Fr. félicité, bonheur ; 
Ital. felicità, See Havprnzss, and FELIOIFIC. 

Female [Lat. femina, a woman]: Ger. 
weibliches Wesen ; Fr. femelle; Ital. nina. 
That organism which produces ova or ovules. 

The differentiation of the sexes forms an 
interesting subject of study both in botany 
and zoology. The theory of evolution has 
given it prominence. Associated with the 
differentiation of sex there has been a differen- 
tiation in the sexual individuals giving rise to 
the secondary SEXUAL CHARACTERS (q. v.). 

Literature: O. Hegrwio, Die Zelle u. die 
Gewebe (1893); Y. Derace, Structure du 
Protoplasma et l'Hérédité (1895); GEDDES 
anıl THomson, Evolutionof Sex(1889). (0.Lr.M.) 

Feminism : see EFFEMINACY. 

Fénelon, François de Salignac de la 
Mothe. (1651-1715.) Born at Périgord, 
Frauce, he went to the University of Cahors 
in 1663; afterwards, to the college of Plessis. 
He began preaching in 1666, went to the 
seminary of Št. Sulpice, and received holy orders 
about 1675. In 1678 he became superior of 
the order of Nouvelles Catholiques, and in 
1686 was sent by Louis XIV to Poitou to 
convert Protestants. He became preceptor to 
the duke of Burgundy in 1689; tutor to the 
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duke of Anjou in 1690, and to the duke of 
Berri in 1693; member of the French Aca- 
demy the same year; archbishop of Cambray 


in 1695. He died at Cambray. 

Ferguson, Adam. (1723-1816.) A 
Scottish philosopher and historian, educated 
at St. Andrews and Edinburgh. He was 
ordained in 1745. He was professor of 
natural philosophy at Edinburgh, 1759-64 ; 
professor of moral philosophy, 1764-85. He 
was one of the commissioners sent from 
England to the United States to effect peace 
in 1778. 

Ferio, Ferison : see Moon (in logic). 

Ferrari, Giuseppe. (1811-76.) Italian 
historian and philosopher. Born at Milan, 
and educated in law at Pavia, He devoted 
himself to literature. In 1840 he was chosen 
professor of philosophy at Rochefort, and later 
at Strassburg. He was removed from the 
latter position on account of his communistic 
ideas. In 1848 he was reinstated at Strass- 
burg, but again removed. In 1859 he returned 
to Italy, and became professor of philosophy first 
at Turin, then at Milan, and finally at Florence. 

Perri, Luigi. (1826-95.) Born at Bologna; 
studied at the Paris Normal School. He was 
made professor of history in the Istituto di 
Perfezionamento at Florence in 1863, and in 
1871 became professor of theoretical philo- 
sophy at the University of Rome. On the 
death of Mamiani in 1885, he became editor of 
Filosofia delle Scuole italiane, the title of which 
he altered to Rivista italianu di Filosofia. He 
was eclectic, showing chiefly the influence of 
his French training and of Mamiani and the 
Italian metaphysicians. 

Ferrier, James Frederick. (1808-64) 
A Scottish moral philosopher, born at Edin- 
burgh and educated at Magdalen College, 
Oxford. In 1842 he became professor of 
history at Edinburgh, and in 1845 professor 
of moral philosophy at St. Andrews. His fame 
rests on his Jnstitutes of Metaphysics. 

Ferrier’s Experiment : Ger. Ferrier’ scher 
Versuch; Fr. expérience de Ferrier; Ital. 
esperimento di Ferrier. An experiment, de- 
vised by D. Ferrier, in dieproof of ‘innerva- 
tion sensations ’ supposed to arise from efferent 
nervous processes. 

The effort experienced when there is vigorous 
thought of a movement, but no execution of it, is 
shown by Ferrier’s experiment (as e.g. holding 
the finger on the trigger of a gun and making 
the usual effort, while the finger is held still) to 
consist of respiratory sensations and sensations 
from actual movement of other muscles. 


Literature: D. Ferrier, Functions of the 
Brain (2nd ed.), 386; Sanrorp, Course in 
Exper. Psychol., expt. 38. (E.B.T.—J.M.B.) 

Fertility (Lat. fertilis, fruitful, from 


Serre, to bear]: Ger. Fruchtbarkeit, Zeugungs- 
Fähigkeit; Fr. fertilité ( fécondité) ; Ital. fertilità 


(fecondità). The power of producing a rela- 
tively large number of young by sexual re- 
production. 

It is a somewhat vague term, since such fer- 
tility may be due to several distinct causes. The 
‘ gross fertility’ of a species is the ratio of the 
number of parents to the number of fertilized 
germ-cells, which is approximately the num- 
ber of ova matured. Species differ widely in 
this respect ; in some cases thousands of eggs 
are produced, as in many fish, in other cases 
only a few, or even one at a time, as in man. 

The ‘net’ (or ‘effective,’ see below) fertility 
of a species is the ratio between the number 
of parents and the number of offspring which 
reach sexual maturity. Owing to the destruc- 
tion of large numbers of young, it does not by 
any means follow that a species will numeri- 
cally increase because its gross fertility is 
very great. See NATURAL SELECTION. 

Fertility is, of course, subject to individual 
variation and modification. See STERILITY. 
That fertility is inherited has recently been 
shown by Karl Pearson, to whom the distine- 
tion between ‘gross’ and ‘ net’ fertility is due. 
As a rule species which differ considerably 
in structure are not fertile inter se. See 
HYBRID. (E.8.G.) 

The term ‘effective’ fertility is suggested 
to bring out the evolutionary significance of 
Pearson’s distinction: only those individuals 
of the offspring which live to exercise the re- 

roductive capacity are ‘effective’ or signi- 

cant as representing the fertility of their 
parents, The idea that fertility is correlated 
with other characters—taken with the idea 
that fertility is inberited—lies at the founda- 
tion of Pearson's theory of REPRODUCTIVE 
(or Generic) SELECTION (q. v.). (7.M.B.) 

Literature; Cu. Danwi, Origin of Species 
(1859), and Animals and Plants under Domes- 
tication; K. Pearson, The Chances of Death, 
i (1897); Mathematical Contrib. to the Theory 
of Evolution, vi, Philos. Trans. Roy. Soc., v. 
192 (1899); and Grammar of Science (2nd 
ed. ii; see also under the topics 

(E.8.6.) 


Befruchtung ; 
dazione. Of animals: Dect 
in all cases of sexual reproduction, consisting 
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essentially in the union of two cells, derived 
generally from different parents, and termed 
respectively in animals the Ovum (q. v.) and 
the SPERMATOZOON (q. v.). 

Of plants: the process by which the pollen 
is conveyed to the stigma. 

Modern views of fertilization or fecundation 
are intimately associated withthe later develop- 
ments of the CELL THEORY (q. v.) Newport 
in 1854 observed the penetration of the ovum 
by the spermatozoon in the case of the frog. 
O. Hertwig showed in 1875 that in an egg 
fertilized by a spermatozoon there are two 
nuclei: one due to the spermatozoon; the 
other that of the ovum itself. Later research 
has shown that the essential feature of fer- 
tilization is the union of a sperm-nucleus of 
paternal origin with a germ-nucleus of mater- 
nal origin, The meaning of the process is 
still sub judice. According to some (Biitchli, 
1876), its purpose is to afford an impetus to 
the cell-divisions necessary for development. 
According to others (Weismann, 1891), its 
purpose is to secure a sharing of those nuclear 
elements (chromosomes), which are perhaps 
the bearers of heredity, and which, according 
to some recent observers, remain separate 
throughout all cell-divisions, so that each cell 
contains chromosomes derived genetically 
both from those of the sperm and from those 
ofthe ovum. Weismann regards the process 
as productive of variation; Haeckel as a means 
of checking variation. Another view (Boveri, 
1887) to some extent combines the theory of 
impetus with that of hereditary sharing. The 
spermatozoon is by many held to supply the 
CENTROSOME (q. v.) which is effective in the 
division or cleavage of the ovum, the chromo- 
somes being the hereditary substance which is 
thus divided, while the ovum supplies the cell- 
substance which surrounds the dividing nuclei. 
Artificial chemical fertilization has recent! 
been experimentally produced by Loeb (Amer. 
J. Physiol., iii, Oct. 1889; iv, Jan. rgor). 
See PARTHENOGENESIS. 

Literature: see EmBRYOLOGY, and CELL 
THEORY. (C.Lu.M.) 
Fesapo, Festino: see Moon (in logic). 

Fetich (or-ish)and Fetichism(or-shism, 
or -cism [derivation, see below]: Ger. Fetisch, 
Fetischismus; Fr, fétiche, fétichisme; Ital. 
feticcio, feticismo. Any object to which peculiar 
potency is attached by reason (1) of the sup- 

sel indwelling of a deity or spirit; (2) of 
its being regarded as a sign, token, or repre- 
sentation of such spirit; or (3) of some intrinsic 
peculiarity in structure, origin, &c. 


The term was applied by the Portuguese ix 
West Africa to the small objects, sticks and 
stones, claws, plants, &c., venerated by the 
natives, which they interpreted as charms. The 
French and English adopted the meaning from 
the Portuguese, although both languagesalready 
had the word: ‘ And French she spak ful faire 
and fetysly’ (Chaucer). The term was first 
used in a scholarly sense by de Brosses, 1760, 
and its modern use is due to Tylor, Lubbock, 
and Schulze, 

Fetichism is an important factor in the 
natural religions of primitive peoples. Any 
object may become a fetich, but there is a 
natural tendency to select, for the embodiment 
of hidden power, odd and unusual bits of stone, 
twigs, bark, root, corn, claws of bird or beast, 
teeth, skin, feathers, haman and animal re- 
mains, and a host of curious trifles that chance 
discovers. The fetich becomes a charm which 
may be worshipped, prayed to, or petted, and 
thus may become the means of securing the 
good things and avoiding the ills of life. If 
disaster ensue the fetich may be trodden on 
and beaten until a change of luck produces 
apologies and promise of future regard. The 
fetich need not be the actual abiding-place of 
the spirit, but may be connected with it in 
some symbolic or mystic manner. Likewise, 
too, injury worked upon the representative or 
effigy may redound by sympathetic magic 
upon the original. Itthus may become a form 
of witchcraft, which in turn leads to counter- 
charms and magical preventives. The doctrine 
is closely related to the spirit theory of disease, 
and to the general animistic conceptions (see 
Animism) of both nature and religion which 
are so closely merged in primitive thought. 

Literature: Tytor, Primitive Culture, ii. 
143 fl., and elsewhere ; Scuuirzx, Der Fetich- 
ismus (Eng. trans in Humboldt Library), 


y |and references there given. Also references 


under Retror0n (evolution of), (3.3.) 

Fetich (in pathology). In certain perver- 
sions of the sexual instinct, the person, part of 
the body, or particular object belonging to the 
person by whom the impulse is excited, is 
called the fetich of the patient, So used by 
Lombroso and Binet (étichismedans f Amour). 


Cf. Perversion (sexual). (BM) 
Feudal System: see TENURE. 
Feuerbach, Ludwig Andreas. (1804- 


72.) A German philosophical writer. Born at 
Landshut, educated at Heidelberg and Berlin 
in theology and philosophy. Became a Docent 
in Erlangen, 1828-32, but injured his chance 
of promotion by a public denial of immortality 
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He lived for a long time on his own property 
at Ansbach, writing prolifically. In 1860 he 
moved to Rochenberg, near Nuremberg, where 
he died. 

Fiat (of will) [Lat.]: Ger. Willensentschluss ; 
Fr. décision volontaire; Ital. decisione. The 
state of consciousness which exists in the mo- 
ment of deciding between alternative courses 
of action. The negative form of fiat, i.e. the 
fiat to stop, check, inhibit, &e., has been called 
‘veto’ or * negat’ 

Literature: (fiat) James, Princ. of Psychol., 
ii. 501, 526, 561, 568; (veto) BALDWIN, Feel- 
ing and Will, chap. xv. (G.¥.8.-J.M.B.) 
wae and Fibril: see Nervous SYSTEM, 

Fichte, Immanuel Hermann von. 
(1'797-1879.) German philosopher, son of 
Johann Gottlieb Fichte. Educated in philo- 
logy in Berlin, his father’s system of philosophy 
attracted him, and he devoted himself to it. 
He opposed Hegel, and in 1836 became pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Bonn; 1842-63 at 
Tübingen. After 1863 he lived in private 
life at Stuttgart. 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb. (1762-1814.) 
A German philosopher. Baron von Miltitz 
placed the lad successively in the family of 
a clergyman at Niederau, at the town school 
at Meissen, and at the Princes’ School of 
Pforta, where he read Goethe, Wieland, and 
Lessing. Studied theology at Jena and Leipzig. 
He read Spinoza and Wolff, and became 
a fatalist., After several years spent as 
private tutor in Zurich, he returned to Leipzig 
(1790) and studied the Kantian critiques. 
In 1794 he became professor of philosophy at 
Jena, where he met Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, 
Herder, Humboldt, and Jacobi. He also fell 
into correspondence with Reinhold, whom he 
had succeeded at Jena, the Schlegels, Tieck, 
Schelling, and Novalis. In 1799, charged 
with atheism, disclaimed as an exponent of 
the critical philosophy by Kant, and criticized 
severely for a work on the French Revolution, 
he resigned his position and withdrew to 
Berlin, where he e rector of the new 
University of Berlin. Fichte’s system is often 
designated Ethical Idealism. He died at Berlin. 

Ficino (Ficinus), Marsiglio (Marsi- 
glius). (1433-99.) Celebrated Italian scholar 
and philosopher. He was carefully educated 
by Cosimo de’ Medici for a position at the head 
of an academy of Platonism, which was after- 
wards founded (1460). The art of printing was 
invented, an‘i Ficino translated into Latin the 
entire works of Plato and Plotinus, adding 


commentaries to each. He claimed to harmo- 
nize Platonism with Christianity, and founded 
a school of mystics which included Reuchlin, 
Agrippa of Nettesheim, Ramus, Telesino, and 
others. He with others opposed Pomponatius. 

Fidelity of Reproduction: Ger. Re- 
produktionstreue ; Fr. fidélité de reproduction ; 
Ital. fedeltà di riproduzione. A phrase intro- 
duced by Miiller and Kiilpe for the relative 
accuracy of memory. 

Its investigation is theoretically important, 
as bearing upon the older associationist theory 
that memory, recognition, &c., imply the com- 
parison of a given impression with its memory 
image. The method of ‘reproduction’ (see 
Memory, experiments on) aims to secure its 
quantitative measurement. (E.B.T.—J.M.B.) 

Literature: KüLrrr, Outlines of Psychol, 
197, 207; KenseDy, Psychol. Rev., v. (1898) 
477 (with bibliog.); BENTLEY, Amer. J. of 
Psychol., xi. 1 f.; ANGELL and HARWOOD, 
ibid., 67 ff.; citations under Memory (experi- 
ments on). 

Fides: see Bona Frvzs. 

Field of Consciousness: Ger. Umfang 
des Bewusstseins; Fr. champ de la conscience; 
Ital. della coscienza. Consciousness, with 
all that is in it at any one time, considered as 
a spread-out area. 

The ‘field’ is analogous with field of 
vision in many details, attention being likened 
to fixation, inattention to indirect vision, the 
movements of attention to the exploration of 
the field of regard. ‘Area of consciousness’ 
is often employed to translate Umfang des 
Bewusstseins, especially when the German 
phrase is used to denote the apprehension of 
the maximum number of successive stimula- 
tions (sounds, &c.) in a single pulse of attention 
without readjustment; but ‘ span of conscious- 
ness’ is better in this latter sense. —_(J.M.B.) 

The field of consciousness varies with indi- 
viduals, with conditions of attention, with 
states of health or disease. Remarkable nar- 
rowing of the field occurs in states of distrac- 
tion, in certain anaesthesias, in suggestive 
seery d hypnotic) states, in the psychoses of 

xed ideas. For the distinctions of parts of 
the field with respect to vividness or degree, 
see ee ace pinna 

Literature: ogies y, 68- 
pecially Wuxpr an JAMES. experimental 
studies have been made principally on the 
Span or CONSCIOUSNESS (q. V-). (3.M.B.) 

Field of ee are ja Ger. pons ; Fr. 
cham» de regard; Ital. campo di 
The space which can be traversed by the 
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regard of the moving eye; the fixation field 
of the eye when moved. Where only distant 
objrets come into consideration, it stands to 
the field of vision as the projection of an un- 
changing retinal image stands to the projection 
of the retina itself. 

Literature: HeLmHoLTZ, Physiol. Optik 
(and ed.), 617, 677, 680; Sanrorp, Course 
in Exper. Psychol., 119, 434; AUBERT, Physiol. 
Optik, 593, 646, 663 f.; Hertne, in Her- 
mann’s Handb. d. Physiol., iii. 1, 442 ff; 
Wononr, Physiol. Psychol. (4th ed.), ii. r2g f. 
See also FIELD or VISION. (E.B.T.—B.C.S8.) 

Field of Touch: Ger. Tastfeld; Fr. champ 
tactile (rarely used, ambiguous—1r.m.); Ital. 
campo tattile. A phrase formed after the 
analogy of ‘field of vision,’ to denote the sam- 
total of tactile sensations aroused by stimuli 
acting upon the skin at any one time. It is 
thus, so to speak, the ‘ projection’ of the skin, 
as the field of vision is the projection of the 
retina. (E.B.T.—J.M.B.) 

Field of Vision: Ger. Sehfeld, Gesichtsfeld 
(Gesiehtskreis); Fr. champ visuel; Ital. 
visivo. The sum-total of visual sensations 
aroused by stimuli acting on the unmoved 
retina at any given time. 

‘The field of vision is, so to speak, the 
outward projection of the retina, with all its 
images and other peculiarities’ (Helmholtz, 
Physiol. Optik, 2nd ed., 679). The field of 
vision moves, therefore, with movement of the 
eyes. It may be conceived of, in general, as 
a hollow hemisphere, shifted concentrically 
upon a similar hemisphere of slightly different 
radius—the FIELD or REGARD (q.v.). 

Literature: Sanrorp, Course in Exper. 
Psychol., 119; Wunpt, Physiol. Psychol. 
(4th ed.), ii. 108, 126; Ausert, Physiol. Optik, 
591, 609; Herne, in Hermann’s Handb. d. 
Physiol., iii. 1, 351; Hetmnonrz, Physiol. 
Optik (2nd ed.), 678, 680. (E.B.T.—E.0.8.) 

Figure (and Figurative) (in aesthetics) 
gs , from fingere, to form]: Ger. 
1) Figur, (2) Bild (bildlich); Fr. figure, 
figuré; Ital. figura, ivo. (1) Form or 
shape, considered with especial reference to 
outline. (2) A form or image. (3) A word 
or words used in a sense other than their 
usual meaning, especially when a concrete 
sensuous image is used to convey an abstract 
concept or relation, 

The aesthetic value of figurative language 
seems to reside mainly in (1) the thrill or 
resonance of feeling which is attendant upon 
the sensuous image; whereas in dealing with 


and the feeling element correspondingly lack 
ing; (2) pleasurable elements or values of any 
sort attaching to our experiences suggested 
by the image and transferred by association 
to the thought presented ; (3) the recognition 
of an analogy or underlying unity between 
various objects or parts of experience, having 
the aesthetic value of unity in variety. Cf. 
SYMBOL, and UNITY IN VARIETY, (J...) 


gismo. Figure t 
gorical syllogism, consequent on the relation 
in which the middle term stands to the major 
and minor terms in the premises, 

Each of the possible relations, which—posi- 
tion only being taken into account—are four 
in number, determines a special figure or type 
of syllogism, For each figure there may be 
formulated special rules, embodying the par- 
ticular conditions required in order that 
reasoning of that type shall conform to the 
fundamental general rules of syllogism. Prac- 
tically, the special rules state the conditions 
necessary to secure for each position of the 
middle term that the middle term shall be 
once distributed, and that no term shall be 
distributed in the conclusion which was not 
distributed in the premises. 

Only three figures, those commonly reckoned 
as I, IT, and III, were recognized by Aristotle, 
whose grounds for the limitation are not 
explicit and have been matter of dispute, 
What was afterwards recognized as a IV figure 
was not indeed ignored by Aristotle, and its 
varieties or moods were elaborately worked 
out by the earlier Peripatetics, who still re- 
garded them as indirect modifications of the 
I figure. By whom the IV figure was ex- 
plicitly constituted, we do not know. Galen, 
on the authority of Averroes, has the credit 
of it, but the matter is doubtful. Cf. Moop 
(in logic). 

Literat=>; UEBERWEG, Logik, §103; HAMIL- 
TON, Lect. on Logic, App. X, and Discussions, 
App.IL.A. In modern logic, discussion as tothe 
grounds and value of the distinctions of figure 
was revived by Kant (see especially his tract, 
False Subtlety of the Four Syll. Figures, 1762, 
trans. by T. K. Assor, in Kant’s Introd. 
to Logic, 1885), and had some importance 
assigned to it by Hamilton, mainly in connec- 
tion with his doctrine of unfigured syllogism. 
See REDUCTION, and QUANTIFICATION OF THE 
Previcate, In Lamerrr’s Neues Organon 
(i. Pt. IV, especially § 232) an attempt is made 


abstract terms the image is relatively vague, | to recognize a distinct function for each figure, 
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and to formulate for each a principle or 
dictum. Hersart (Lehrbuch, § 68) con- 
trasts the I and II figures as subsumptive, 
with the III figure as substitutive, a dis- 
tinction which is partially adopted, though 
without expressive reference to the figure, in 
Lorzx’s view of the types of reasoning (Logik, 
$$ 97 ff). (BA.) 

Filioque egs The Nicene Creed as said 
in the churclies of the West (Roman Catholic, 
Anglican, Protestant Episcopal in the United 
States) contains the following passage: ‘I be- 
lieve in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver 
of life, Who proceedeth from the Father and 
the Son’ (filioque). The italicized words were 
not in the original creed, and emerged first at 
the third Council of Toledo (589). Continued 
controversy with the Artan (q.v.) party doubt- 
less caused their insertion, which was not 
approved till Charlemagne’s Council of Aix- 
la-Chapelle (809). Even thereafter Leo III 
does not recommend their usage, which, so far 
as the popes are conccrned, dates as late as 
Benedict VIII (1or4). 

The insertion of the word raised the in- 
fluential dogmatic controversy concerning the 
‘single and double procession of the Holy 
Spirit,’ over which the final separation between 
the Eastern and the Western churches took 
place. It involves the whole question of the 
nature of the Trinity—‘in essence’ and ‘in 
revelation’ The Bonn Conference of 1875 
(Old Catholic) proposed as a substitute the 
reading, ‘I believe in the Holy Ghost, Who 
proceeds from the Father through the Son.’ 

Literature: FrouuKes, Historical Account 
of the Acldition of the Word ‘Filioque’ to the 
Creed; Lancen, Die trinitar. Lehrdifferenz 
zw. d. abendl. u. d. morgenl. Kirche; SCHAFF, 
Creeds of Christendom, ii. 545 f.; HOWARD, 
The Schism between the Oriental and Western 
Churches. (R.M.W.) 

Final and Finality: see TELEOLOGY. 

Final Cause: see CAUSE AND EFFEOT, 
and TELEOLOGY. 

Final Utility (abbreviation for ‘ final 
degree of utility’): Ger. Grenznutzen ; Fr. 
ophélimité; Ital. utilità finale The intensity 
of desire satisfied by the last increment of a 
commodity purchased or consumed. See Mar- 
GINAL INCREMENT. 

About 1870, Jevons made an independent 
discovery of Weber's law in certain new as- 
pects, of which the most important was this: 
that the value of any stimulus is the degree 
of satisfaction obtained from its last repetition, 
and therefore varies inversely with the amount 


(or rather with the rate) at which the stimulus 
is furnished. This was expressed by Jevons 
in the proposition that value depends not on 
‘total’ utility, but on ‘final’ degree of utility. 
Further developments of this matter have been 


made by Say and Pareto. (A.TE.) 

Finance (OF. finance ; Med. Lat. finantia, 
money payment]: Ger. Finanz; Fr. finances ; 
Ital. finanza. (1) An orderly arrangement 
of receipts and expenditures. (2) Especially 
applied to the receipts and expenses of public 
corporations. (3) A scientific investigation of 
the laws governing these receipts and ex- 
penses. 

A very large part of the early literature of 
— economy dealt with public finance. 

fact one of the early German names for the 
science was Cameral-Wissenschaft (science of 
the exchequer). (A.T.H.) 

Literature: Anam Smarr, Wealth of Na- 
tions, ii; E. pz Parrev, Traité des Impôts 
(1862); P. Lerov-BeavLIxu, Traité de la Sc. 
des Finances (1877); A. WAGNER, Finanzwiss. 
(1876 f); G. Cony, Finanzwiss. (1889); 
H. C. Apams, The Sci. of Finance (1898). 

Fine Art: see ArT AND Art THEORIES, 
and CLASSIFICATION (of the fine arts). 

Finite (in mathematics) (Lat. finis, end]: 
A quantity conceived to have some definite 
value or boundary, as a finite straight line 
which is bounded by two points between 
which it lies, (8.N.) 

Finite (notion of): Ger. endlich, begrenzt; 
Fr. fini; Ital. (i) finito. The conception of 
any sort of mental object as being limited 
or of exhaustible quantity. 

The notion of the finite is an abstraction 
which arises in opposition to INFINITE (notion 
of, q-v.). The normal object is in a context 
or setting of which it is a definite or limited 
part, and normal experience thus makes the 
assumption of limits without explicit recogni- 
tion of them as such. When, however, reflec- 
tion arises upon the fact of limitation or upon 
the possibility of inexhaustible quantity, the 
notions of the finite and the infinite arise 
together. (J.M.B.) 
p: Ger. Feweranbetung (-cult) ; 
Fr. culte du feu; Ital. culto del fuoco. Re- 
ligious observances directed toward fire. 

Although we know numerous facts re 
lating to fire-worship, which testify to its 
wide prevalence among different peoples ir 
various stages of culture, it cannot be said 
that a complete or even systematic account of 
the subject is possible as yet. — In the lower 
ranges of culture, fire-worship pertains to 
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Axmasm (q.v.) and Fericuism (q.v.). Fire pos- 
sesses a spirit which must be propitiated. For 
while its influence for good is great, man knows 
but too well, from sad experience, its terrible 
possibilities for evil. Forest-fires, hut-fires, and 
the like must have taught those who possessed 
no means of fighting the flames many a stern 
lesson. At this stage, either the fire is 
worshipped itself, being invested with qualities 
animistically and anthropopathically, or a 
fire-spirit receives adoration and gifts, the 
particular fire used in the worship being, as 
seems most probable, identified at the moment 
with this spirit. On a still higher level of 
culture, this fire-spirit is abstracted from all 
particular fires, and therefore becomes a god— 
usually one god among others, as in Mexico, 
among the Semites, in the early nature- 
worship of India and Persia. (The laterreligion 
of eastern Iran, systematized by Zoroaster, is 
to be distinguished carefully from this last. 
Here fire gradually became more symbolical 
ani less personal.) At this stage fire is some- 
times a theophany (Exod. iii. 2). The main 
difficulties in dealing with fire-worship, apart 
from the abounding obscurity of the transition 
from the animistic to the polytheistic stage, 
arise from (1) the use of fire in numerous 
sacrifices unconnected with fire-worship; (2) 
the fact that worship of fire produced many 
observances which, although analogous to 
those connected with sun-worship, do not 
belong to the latter; and (3) the fact that 
there is sometimes fire-mythology without 
a development of fire-worship, as in Poly- 
nesia, Cf. ORIENTAL Puinosorny (Persia, 
India). 

eater Tytor, Primitive Culture, ii. 
277 {.(where much literature is cited); JEVONS, 
Introd. to the Hist. of Religion, 229 f.; 
Lussock, Origin of Civilization, 312, The 
subject is treated incidentally in many works 
on primitive society, civilization, and re- 
ligion. (R.m.w.) 

Fission [Lat. fissus, a cleft]: Ger. Theil- 
ung; Fr. scissiparité; Ital. scissiparita. A 
method of asexual reproduction among uni- 
cellular organisms, the lower Metozoa and the 
unicellular elements of Metozoa, in which the 
parent divides into two, often unequal parts. 
Each half subsequently grows into a complete 
organism similar to the parent. This process 
of reproduction is called schizogamy. In the 
elements of Metozoa the resulting daughter- 
cells rarely entirely separate. Cf. Acaso- 
GENESIS and CELL DIVISION. (c.11..—-8.8.¢.) 


Fissure [Lat. fissura): Ger. Fissur, Furche; 


Fr. scissure; Ital. scissura: See Brarn (Glos- 


sary). 

Fit [ME. fit, a fight]: Ger. Anfall; Fr. 
attaque ; Ital. attacco (di male, &c.). A popular 
term appliel to any sudden paroxysm or 
convulsive attack, but particularly to attacks 
of Epmxpsy, PARALYSIS, or APOPLEXY: see 
these terms, IY 

Fitness (consciousness of): Ger. Gefühl 
der Uebereinstimmung; Fr. sentiment de la 
congruence (or d'accord); Ital. sentimento di 
congruità. A general awareness of congruity 
or incongruity, not involving any definite 
recognition of what the congruity or incon- 
gruity consists in. It is thought to be an 
important factor in the constructive processes 
of [MAGINATION (q. v. 

Literature: the definition follows BALDWIN, 
Senses and Intellect, 232-4 ; Feeling and Will, 
202. (G.¥.S.) 

Fitness (in aesthetics): Ger. Zweckmäs- 
sigheit; Fr. convenance, finalité; Ital. con- 
venienza. Adaptation of means to end. 

As an aesthetic principle this takes two 
distinct forms, according as the end in ques- 
tion is external or internal. The former gives 
the principle of utility, as the fitness of a 
house for a given use conceived as a separate 
matter from the house itself ; the latter gives 
the principle of intrinsic fitness, as of the 
parts of the house to the whole. If, however, 
in the first case we introduce the conception 
of ‘home’ as that whole of which the house is 
a part, we may think of the fitness of the 
house to realize the idea or purpose of the 
home, and so the fitness becomes intrinsic. 
This ambiguity may explain why some have 
regarded fitness as an aesthetic principle, while 
others decidedly reject it. 

Socrates apparently made fitness, in the 
sense of usefulness, the supreme aesthetic 
principle, and Plato allowed it to stand as 
one element, while recognizing, also, an in- 
trinsic beauty. Cicero distinguished sharply 
the use from the beauty of objects, though he 
pointed out that the same form may be at 
once the most useful and the most beautiful ; 
and Vitruvius agreed with him in holding the 
two to be independent, though both enter into 
pei fect architecture, which involves ‘firmitas,’ 
‘utilitas, and ‘venustas.’ 

modern-writing, Hutcheson’s ‘ compara- 
tive beauty’ is nearly the same as intrinsic 
fitness, while Home’s ‘beauty of relation’ is 
fitness for some external end. l'urke rejects 
the identification of fitue-s, which satisfies the 
understanding, with beauty, which appeals tr 
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feeling, although each has its place in a work 
of art. Kant gave the problem a new turn. 
He rejected entirely fituess in the sense of 
utility, admitted intrinsic fitness as a con- 
stituent of dependent beauty, and finally made 
adaptation, not to any objective end, but to 
our mental powers, an essential characteristic 
of the beautiful of any sort. With this, 
fitness easily passes from a formal to a meta- 
physical principle. 

In recent aesthetics the principle of utility 
has been discussed chiefly in connection with 
the requirements of architecture, where 
Ruskin sets it beside ‘skill’ and ‘beauty’ 
as an essential factor; Fechner (Vorschule 
der Aesthetik, i. 203 ff.) gives it an aesthetic 
value (1) by association, (2) as exemplify- 
ing the general aesthetic principle of har- 
monious co-operation of the parts of a whole, 
(3) as showing a task or idea successfully met 
or carried out. Hartmann (Aesthetik, ii, 
1887) gives extended consideration to the 
conception of intrinsic fitness or adaptation 
to an immanent end, as it appears in organic 
nature, and further makes usefulness an in- 
dispensable prerequisite to the beauty of all 
tools and structures which belong to man’s 
working life. Santayana (Sense of Beauty, 
1896) considers fitness in the sense of adapta- 
tion to environment, and gives it indirect 
aesthetic value (1) through its estublishment 
of permanent forms, which then become for 
us the normal or typical ; (2) through associa- 
tion. In the third place, it is the principle 
of organization in the arts (determining the 
styles of building that shall be permanent), 
aud thus, as in (1), playsa part in beauty. The 
conception of intrinsic fitness has not received 
special treatment under that term in recent 
writing, having passed over apparently into the 
more defiuite terms of proportion and har- 
mony, or, in its aspect of conformity to an 
ideal, into certain aspects of the conception 
of expression. Carriere, however, makes 
Zweckmiissigkeit, in the sense of immanent 
Purposiveness, the essence of beauty. ‘Beauty 
is perceived purposiveness in a i 
form.’ Cf, Beauty, Expression, HARMONY, 
Proportion, and UTILITY. (E.T) 
: — (in biology): see Freres (survival 
of the), 

Fitness (in philosophy and ethics): Ger. 
Angemessenheit; Fr. ; 
Ital. convenienza, conformita. Being adapted 
or suitable (1) to the nature of things, or 
(2) to the constitution of man. 

In both senses, fitness has been taken ah 
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certain moralists as the standard of right 
couduct, In opposition to Hobbes’ doctrine 
of the dependence of morality upon social 
institutions, Samuel Clarke laid stress upon 
‘eternal and necessary differences of things, 
from which follows the “fitness” of certain 
actiuns antecedently to all positive command 
and irrespective of reward or advantage.’ 
This conception of ‘fitness’ is common to 
many of the English moralists. It was made 
clearest by R. Price, who distinguished two 
meanings of the word, viz. ‘aptitude of any 
means to an end,’ and ‘rectitude.’ In the 
latter sense he spoke of ‘fitness or duty.’ In 
both of its meanings he held the term to be 
indefinable—‘a simple perception of the 
understanding.’ A less intellectual and more 
aesthetic view of this fitness had been pre- 
viously put forward by Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson; the litany referring to he 
‘peculiar perception of decency, dignity, 
8 worry of Serta actions.’ Butler, while 
expressing asseut to the views of Clarke, lays 
stress himself upon suitability to the constitu- 
tion of man rather than to the nature of 
things. Paley, on the other hand, turns the 
phrase to his own purposes by regarding it 
as meaning ‘fitness to produce happiness,’ 
while Bentham criticizes it as worthless and 
capable of meaning ‘ whatever a man likes,’ 
Literature: S. CLARKE, Boyle Lectures 
(1706); Prior, Principal Questions, &c., in 
Morals (1758). (W.R.S.) 
Fittest (survival of the): Ger. Ueberleben 
der Passendsten; Fr. survivance du plus apte; 
Ital. sopravvivenza del più adatto. A phrase 
usedto express the effective result of the process 
of natural selection, during the struggle for 
Existence (q. v.), involving survival among 
(1) individual organisms, (2) groups of 


organisms. 
Suggested by Herbert Spencer shortly after 
the publication of Darwin’s Origin of 
it is sometimes used as equivalent to natural 
ion (‘natural selection or the survival of 
the fittest’). But natural selection is the 
process from which the survival of the fittest 
as a result. The term ‘fittest’ is 
i , from its generality. It suggests 
ion, fittest for what? To which the 
for the Looe gamete teat 
the organism to which the term is 
pga ien nres being used in its widest 
including other organisms, and as 
ing a stage on which may be waged any of 
of ‘struggle for existence.’ Critics 
this have sometimes objected that 
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those which survive are not the fittest, e. g., 
in human evolution it is not always the in- 
tellectually or morally fittest or highest which 
survive. The criticism is based on a misappre- 
hension as to the meaning of the term fitness 
in biology. Fitness indicates any sort of endow- 
ment or acquirement by which the animal es- 
capes elimination in the struggle for existence. 
His survival is ipso facto of his fitness, 
i : Darwin, Origin of i 
(1859); Srexcer, Prine. of Biol. (1863-4); 
works cited under EVOLUTION. (C.Lr.M.=J.M.B.) 


souvenirs; Ital. (il) fissarsi dei ricordi (e.m). 
This term designates all of the conditions 
under which sense impressions which modify 
consciousness leave traces or residuals capable 


of revival in the form of images. (P.3.) 

Fixation Seiat: ~ * 
Blickpunkt ; n point 7 int 
de regard; Ital. di mira. ‘In normal 


one and the same external point, which is 
therefore termed the fixation point or point 
of regard (Helmholtz, Physiol. Optik, 2nd 
ed., atie ae is the point of the field of 
regard which corresponds to the stimulation 
of the centre of the fovea centralis (cf. Wundt, 
Physiol. Psychol., 4th ed.,ii.g9). The primary 
fixation point is the fixation point in the 
primary position for CONVERGENCE (q. v.). 

Literature: Wunvt, as cited ; HERING, in 
Hermann’s Handb. d. Physiol., III. i. 350, 441; 
Avsert, Physiol. Optik, 589. (.B.7.) 

Fixed Capital: Ger. stehendes Kapital ; 
Fr. capitaux fixes; Ital. capitale fisso. Per- 
manent investments; instruments of produc- 
tion which are not directly transformed into 
articles of sale, nor even consumed in produc- 
tion except by a gradual process of attrition 
or deterioration. 

Adam Smith defined fixed capital as con- 
sisting of goods which yield a profit without 


changing masters; and this is substantially | figu: 


Malthus’ definition. Ricardo said that it 
consisted of goods ‘of slow consumption.’ 
Mill defines it as capital which exists in a 
durable shape, and the return to which is 
spread over a period of corresponding dura- 
tion, as distinct from circulating capital, which 
fulfils the whole of its office in the production 
in which it is engaged by a single use. (A.T.H.) 

Fixed Charges: see EXPENSE. 

Fixed Idea: Ger. fixe Idee; Fr. idée fixe, 
obsession; Ital. idea fissa, fissazione (E.M.). 
The term fixed idea, when used in the sense of 


a delusion, refers to a morbid or false con- 
ception which dominates the reasoning 
cesses of the patient, and forms an i 
of his insanity. The various forms of 


A exctenseur ; 
ed estensore. Muscles that either bend 
(flexor) or straighten out (extensor) a joint. 

A pair of muscles, one flexor and the other 
extensor, are called antagonistic muscles. Cf. 
ANTAGONISM. A common German expression 
is ‘Beuger und Strecker.” For a list of 
flexor and extensor muscles see Quain’s 
Anatomy. (C.F.H.) 

Flexure [Lat. flexura, a bending]: Ger. 
Kriimmung oe courbure; Ital. <a 
(1) The deviation from a straight line in the 
axis of a body, especially of the medullary 
tube. (2) The regions of such bending in the 
embryonic brain; cf. Byam (Embryology). 

The future configuration of the brain is 
largely determined by these flexures, which are 
necessitated by inequalities in the development 
of the different segments of the medullary tube, 
especially in the lateral zones. (m.H.) 

Flicker yae, Jlicerian, to flutter]: Ger. 
Flimmern (Flackern, Flattern); Fr. papillote- 
ment; Ital. scintillio, scintillamento. A visual 
perception whose condition is intermittence 
or intensive alternation of stimuli, within 
certain time limits. 

The limit of flicker, according to Helmholtz, 
on rotating disks is passed, in diffuse daylight 
or intense lamplight, at a speed of 40-50 
rotations in one sec.; in moonlight or 
candlelight, at a speed of 20. Other authori- 
ties, however (e.g. Cattell), consider these 
res incorrect. Flicker has auditory and 
tactual analogues in beating and tickle, and, 
like them, is unpleasant. Cf. PHOTOMETRY 
(methods of). (B.B.T.-J.M.B.) 

Literature: HeLrmnoLrz, Physiol. Optik (2nd 
ed.), 489; Essixeuavs, Psychol., 243; KÜLPE, 
Outlines of Psychol., 250; SANFORD, Course in 
Exper. Psychol. expt. 161; Fiox.in Hermann’s 
Handb. d. Physiol., III. i.215; BELLARMINOW. 
Arch. f. Ophthal, XXXV. i. 25 ff.; Marpr, 
Philos. Stud., ix, 384 f., &c. ; SZILI, Zeitsch. f. 
Psychol., iii. 359 ff.; ScHaprrncer, ibid., v. 
385 ff; Sonznox, Pfliiger’s Arch., lxiv ff. 
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Fluctuations of atout SR 
are, to move to and fro}: Ger. S 

der Aufmerksamkeit ; Fr. oscillations de l'atten- 
tion; Ital. oscillazioni dell’ attenzione. If a 
stimulus of minimal intensity (watch-tick at 
some distance, flow of sand, tuning-fork tone, 
limina) smell, &¢.) or of minimal difference from 
its surroundings (light grey on white, dark 
on black) is steadily attended to, the sensation 
is found to disappear and reappear at irregular 
intervals; this is attributed to variations or 
‘fluctuations’ of the attention. 

Attempts have been made to give a peri- 
pheral explanation of the phenomenon (fatigue 
aud recuperation of the sense organ); but 
differential experiments have supported the 
hypothesis that the fluctuations are of central 
origin, (E. B.T.) 

Literature: Sanworp, Course in Exper. 
Psychol., expts. 61 b, 140 c; Wunpt, Physiol. 
Psychol. (4th ed.), ii. 295. The first investi- 
gation was made by UrsantsonrtscH (cf. 
ÅTTENTION, experiments on). The first 
systematic tests were carried out by N. LANGE, 
Philos. Stud., iv. 390 ff. See also Buccona, 
La legge del tempo nei fenomeni psichici 
f: 883); De Sancris, Atti Soc. Antropol. Roma 

1897); H. Ecxkener, Philos. Stud., viii. 
343 ff.; K. Manns, ibid., viii. 615 f; E. PACE, 
ibid., viii. 388 ff.; J. B. Hyrax, Psychol. Rev., 
iii. 56 ffi, and Monog. Suppl. VI; H. O. 
Coox, Amer. J. of Psychol., xi. 119 ff.; H. 
MüxsrerBERG, Beitr. z. exper. Psychol., ii. 
69 Æ See also ATTENTION (experiments 
on). (B.B.T.-E.M.—L.M.) 

Fluttering Heart: see ILLUSIONS OF 
Morton AnD MOVEMENT. 

Folie [Fr.]: Ger. Wahnsinn, Verrücktheit ; 
Fr, (as in topic); Ital. follia, pazzia (scientific). 
The French term for madness or insanity ; 
but referring more particularly to the loss of 
reason involved in the disorder. 

Alienation (‘aliénation mentale’)is a broader 
term which refers to all forms of mental 
changes, of whatever origin or nature. Many 
forms of mental disease have been first or 
chiefly described by the French; and for 
these the French terms are current. Of these 
may be mentioned folie circulaire, or recurrent 
or alternating insanity, characterized by the 
alternation of periods of excitement and 
depression; folie à deux, or communicated 
insanity, insanity affecting two or more 
persons, generally of the same family, at once ; 
folie du doute, or Doustixe Maxta (q. v-) ; ie des. 
folie épidémique, or epidemic insanity, &c. , psicologia etnica (am). The psychology 
In addition many of the French equivalents of races, nations, or analogous social groups. 
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for forms of mental disease are composed of 
the term folie with an appropriate context: 
folie des grandeurs, folies des ivrognes, folie 
épileptique, folie simulée, &e. (3.3.) 

Folium (Lat. folium, leaf]: Ger. Blatt; 
Fr. lamelle; Ital, lamella, foglietta (embryo!) 
See Brain (Glossary). 

Folk-lore (the English word is used in all 
the other languages). Folk-lore has been 
defined as ‘the comparison and identification 
of the survivals, in modern ages, of archaic 
beliefs, customs, and traditions’ mme). 

The word was invented by W. J. Thoms 
(1846), from folk + lore, after analogy with 

erman compounds. In all civilizations there 
is a considerable part of the population whose 
habits of thought are relatively unaffected by 
the advances of culture, and who retain, by 
tradition and the conservatism of custom, 
something of the mental and material life of 
bygone periods of development. The collec- 
tion of the customs, superstitions, myths, and 
lore of this ‘unlearned and least advanced por- 
tion of the community,’ and the systematic ex- 
position and interpretation of these in the light 
of historical civilizations, of analogous primi- 
tive conditions among savages, and as an aid 
to the ethnology of races, is the object of the 
study of folk-lore. In one aspect folk-lore 
is not so much a special collection of facts, as 
a special mode of viewing them—namely, as 
survivals or mental relics of past ages, 
as things existing in our time, but not of it. 
It is thus a subdivision of anthropology, 
which considers similar material in its general 
aspects. The special material of fulk-lore 
has been divided by Gomme into: (1) Super- 
stitious beliefs and practice; (2) Traditional 
customs; (3) Traditional narratives; (4) 
Folk-sayings. Each of these in turn is much 
subdivided: the superstitions in regard to 
nature, plants, animals, goblins, witches, 
magic, &e.; festival, ceremonial, local customs 
and games ; nursery tales, hero tales, creation, 
deluge, fire-myths; ballads, songs, place 
legends; jingles, nursery rhymes, riddles, 
proverbs, nicknames, place rhymes. 

Literature: Gomme, The Handbook of 
Folk-lore (1890), and Ethnology in Folk-lore 
(3892); Frazer, The Golden Bough; A. Lane, 

‘ustom and Myth; Publications of the Folk- 
lore Society; and more special references given 
in the works cited. J.J.) 

Folk Psychology : Ger. Vilkerpsychologie; 

Fr. ie des ; Ital. demopsico- 
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Folk psychology is specifically the study of 
the mental products in primitive peoples, and 
is thus closely related to anthropology aud to 
folk-lore. The chapters of general anthropo- 
logy which deal mainly with intellectual 
organizations, such as myth, legend, animism, 
religion, the beginnings of art and science, 
furnish much of the material. The effect of 
climate on mental endowments, the evolution 
of national characteristics, the analysis of 
mental processes in undeveloped peoples, and 
many other topics of similar import belong as 
definitely in this field as in any other. It is 
not possible to differentiate sharply the con- 
tent of folk psychology from other parts of 
anthropology, and yet the term suggests a 
point of view and an interest which is im- 
portant and readily intelligible. 

Folk psychology is to be distinguished from 
Socar PsycHo.oey (q.v.), which is concerned 
generally with the part played by the social 
factor in determining mental development. 
The term folk psychology is traceable to Stein- 
thal and Lazarus, who planned and edited the 
Zeitschrift fiir Vilkerpsychologie und Sprach- 
wissenschaft (1860). They did not, however, 
distinguish clearly between folk psychology 
and social psychology. (G.F.8., J.M.B.) 

It is desis able that the term folk psychology 
should be retained in this sense in preference 
to Race Psycnonoey (q. v.), since the latter 
has been given the different meaning—desig- 
nating the science of the evolution of mind 


exactly to refer to one defective in judgment 
and reasoning power, but not to a sufficient 
degree to merit the term imbecile or idiot. 
It implies low capacity for rational action, 
accompanied by a harmless, innocent disposi- 
tion. See Iprooy, and IMBECILITY. (a.J.) 

Force berg fortis, strong]: Ger. Kraft; 
Fr. force; Ital. forza. Specifically, in physics, 
the immediate cause of change of motion. 

Left to itself, every particle of matter would 
move only in a straight line, with uniform 
velocity. Hence change cf this uniform mo- 
tion occurs only under the action of some 
cause, and this cause, and at the present time 
this alone, is, in physics, called force. 

The matter of our own bodies is subject 
to its action, and through this fact, together 
with the muscular sense, do we become con- 
scious of, the action of force. If a weight is 
held in the hand, we are conscious of a cause 
acting on the muscles tending to overcome 
the muscular power we exert, and of an effort 
necessary to resist this action. 

Fundamental laws of force are these :—(r) 
It acts only between bodies; no body ever 
changes its motion except under the influence 
of some other body. (2) The action takes 
place in right lines; in the case of each 
particle of a body this line is that in which 
the force acting on the particle impels it to 
move. (3) The action along every such 
line is mutual; the line passes from the 
particle, A, acting to that acted on, B; and 


in the animals and man—by Spencer (Prine. of| then B exerts an equal action on A along 


Psychol.),and since no other suitable term with 
this meaning has been suggested. (7.M.B., G.F.8.) 
Literature: Warrz, Vilkerpsychol.; Srzin- 
THAL and Lazarus in Zeitsch. f. Völker- 
psychol. ; Lu Bon, Psychol. of Peoples (Eng. 
trans.); Tosti, Psychol. Rev., v.347; WUNDT, 
Pent mrp I. i, ii (1900); Scuvirze, 
Psychol. d.Natuivilker(1900). Much psycho- 
logical material of this character is to be found 
in the general works cited under AnTHROPO- 
LOGY; see particularly STEINTHAL, Gram- 
matik, Logik, u. Psychol. (1855); Lazanvs, 
Das Leben d. Seele (3rd ed., 1883); BASTIAN, 
Der Mensch in d. Gesch. (3 vols., 1860), 
Beitr. z. Ethnol. (1871), Geographische u, 
ethnol. Bilder (1873), Der Vilkergedanke 
1881), Wie das Volk denkt (1892), Ethnol. 
ilderbuch (1887), and Alle:lei aus Volks- u. 
Menschenkunde (1888). (3.3.—3.M.B.) 
Fool [Lat. follis, a bellows, a wind-bag]; 
Ger. Narr; Fr. fol, fou; Ital. scemo, scimu- 
nito. Used yopuluily as a term of dispurage- 
ment in reference to mental ability; more 


the same line, but in the opposite direction. 
A B 


If A and B are the acting particles, A can 
impel B only in the direction AB or BA ; and 
then B impels A equally in the opposite direc- 
tion, BA or AB. If A attracts B, B attracts 
A equally; if A repels B, B repels A equally ; 
if A presses uguinst B, B presses equally 
against A. This law is that of action and 
reaction, 

The ideal measure of a force is the change 
of velocity which it is competent to produce 
in a body acted on by no other force, and 
entirely fiee to move. The unit is the force 
which, acting on a unit-mass during a unit of 
time, will produce a unit of velocity. But as all 
bodies accessible to us are acted on by gravity, 
which causes them to fall when free to move, 
this measure is not the practical one, Prac- 
tically a force is measured by the weight 
which it will balance. Cf. Eneroy, with 
which force is often confused. (8.x.) 
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(2) When the opinions or aims of a part of 
the nation exert. an influence on the action 
of the governing body, that purt of the nation 
is said to be a force in politics, or a political 
force. More strictly, expression should 
be ‘a section of opinion, &c., has (not is) a 
political force,’ i. e. exerts political influence. 

The expression has become current only in 
recent times; but we find the germ of it in 
such passages of Bentham as the Parliamen- 
tary Reform Catechism (1818), 150, §7 : ‘ The 
sense of the whole body of the people cannot 
be adequately conformed to by their representa- 
tives except in so far as the suffrage of each 
person has a force and effect’ equal to that 
of every other. The meaning of ‘a political 
force’ was essentially conveyed by the Times 
(London) when it declared (Nov. 18, 1843) 
that the Anti-Corn-Law League was ‘a great 
fact. He who frames laws must to some 
extent consult’ it. (J.B.) 

Foreign (in law) [Fr. forain]: Ger. aus- 
lindisch ; Fr. étranger ; Ital. straniero. Per- 
taining toa foreign sovereignty. ‘The several 
states of the United States are, as respects 
their relations to each other, excepting only 
such of these as are regulated by the constitu- 
tion of the United States, independent and 
foreign sovereignties’ (Fisher v. Fielding, 67 
Connecticut Reports, 105). A corporation 
chartered by one state is therefore a foreign 
corporation in every other. (8.E.B.) 

Foreknowledge( AS. for, before, + onawan, 
to know]: Ger. Vorherwissen, Voraussicht ; 
Fr. préscience ; Ital. prescienza. Full know- 
ledge of the future. 

If God, according to our idea, must be 
omniscient, as theology contends, then he 
must be as fully aware of the future as of the 
past, and therefore possesses foreknowledge. 
This conclusion has had great importance for 
religious thought on account of the manner 
in which it has been applied to ‘the plan of 
salvation. If God's foreknowledge be a 
determining element in the salvation of man- 
kind, what room is left for spiritual freedom 
in men? This problem, running back to the 
writings of Plato, has produced endless dis- 
cussion; for instance, as between Calvinists 
and Arminians. Philosophically, the ques- 
tions connected with foreknowledge are 
secondary; that is to say, they depend upon 
the solution of the problem of omnipresence. 
According to the answer given to this will 
the speculative view of foreknowledge be. 


Force (figurative meanings) and Condi- 
tion. Used, as in Sooran Foros (q. Mi 
moral force, economic force, &c., with muc 
ambiguity. When so used the word should 
lose its physical connotation; and the fact 
of agency should be defined in terms of the 
material and changes peculiar to the sphere 
in which the force is said to work. 

Force means that which produces a change 
of rest or motion; and the sorts of forces are 
those producers of change which manifest 
themselves under different but constant phy- 
sical conditions. We speak of mental, socio- 
logical, &c., forces in the analogous case of 
change in phenomena of one of these several 
orders; aud to give the term any intel- 
ligible meaning we must keep within the 
particular order of phenomena as strictly as 
does the physicist in defining his forces always 
in terms of motion in space which determines 
other motion in space. In other words, the 
force is intrinsic or internal to the movement 
in which it is said to be exerted. 

‘Thus social forces are social grounds of social 
change; moral forces, moral grounds of moral 
change, &c. The real force in the particular 
case is often confused with the extraneous 
conditions which limit them or interfere with 
them. Variations in agricultural conditions 
which limit production are not economic forces; 
the farmer's changed expenditures, conditional 
upon agricultural variations, are economic 
forces. So also, brain-changes are not psycho- 
logical forces. The President is not a political 
force, though his message to Congress is. 

These figurative meanings given to the word 
foree carry confusion throughout the border- 
lands of the sciences generally; we find such 
confusion between biological and Bronomro 
Forces (q.v.); between social and Socro- 
nomio Forces (q.v.); between psychological 
and Psycnonomic Forces (q.v.). We re- 
commend the carrying out of the distinction 
suggested under the terms cited (ending in 
‘nomio,’ Gr. »éuos) into the various spheres 
where the separation may be made between 
forces proper to the group rt sates of a 
science and those of another group and 
science which limit or in any way condition 
the former, This preliminary distinction 
would go some way towards settling many of 
the disputed questions of the demarcation of 
the bounds of the sciences. (7-M.B.) 

Force (political). (1) Compulsion exer- 
cised by the state. See Sovermonty, and : 
Goveaxwxwt; also Foros (figurative mean- | Cf. Arramures (of God), Cauvixisw, and 
ings). (3...) | Gop (in theology). 
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Literature: A. B. Bruce, The Providential 
Order of the World, lect..x; K. MÜLLER, 
Die göttl. Zuvorersehung u. Erwiihlung; 
SCHLEIERMACHER, Glaubenslehre; SANDAY 
and HeapLa{m, Commentary on Romans, 214f., 
310, 342f.; BeyscmLae, Die paulin. Theo- 
dicee, Römer, ix-xi; and Theol. of the N. T. 
(Eng. trans.); Jowerr, St. Paul’s Epistles, ii. 
483 f.; Dorner, Syst. of Christ. Doctrine 
(Eng. trans.). (R.M.Ww.) 

Forensic (in law) [Lat. forensis, belonging 
to the forum or market-place]: Ger. geri 
lich ; Fr. du barreau ; Ital. forense, legale. Per- 
taining to proceedings in the trial of causes. 

Forensic domicile: a domicile assigned or 
selected for the purpose of investing a parti- 
cular court with jurisdiction in a particular 
case. Forensic medicine: the application of 
medical science to aid in determining ques- 
tions of legal right or responsibility; legal 
medicine or medical jurisprudence. (8.E.B.) 

Foreordination [Sansk. pra, before, + Lat. 
ordo, order]: Ger. Vorherbestimmung; Fr. 
prédestination ; Ital. inazione. God's 
eternal and unchangeable purpose with the 
universe, 

Although the relation of God to the world 
and to man, implied in the term fore- 
ordination, has been argued oftener from 
the standpoint of theology than from that 
of philosophy, the problem belongs essen- 
tially in the philosophical field; that is, all 
theological replies involve philosophical pre- 
suppositions. The first striking feature of 
the question is its ubiquity. Under varying 
aspects, but with substantially identical impli- 
cations, we find it in the oriental doctrine 
of metempsychosis, in Plato, in the Stoics, in 
the ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL (q.v.); among the 
PuARISEES and pilean in the theology 
of Mohammedanism. Among Christians, it is 
systematized by Augustine, whose treatment 
is almost entirely theological. From him it 
passes over to the scholastic doctors, especially 
to Thomas Aquinas, who attempts to provide 
a philosophical basis for Augustine's conclu- 
sions by means of the doctrine of ‘concur- 
rence.’ Here necessity is modified, as regards 
man, by enthroning the human will (volun- 
tary) as the proximate cause of action, al- 
though this was determined originally by 
God. In post-Reformation times the theolo- 
gical aspect of the doctrine once more ousts 
the philosophical, and in Calvin we have a new 
Augustine. This theological interest has domi- 
nated till the present time. 

Philosophy will be ready to attack the pro- 


blem again only when, in the light of a con- 
structive criticism of evolution, tle abstract, 
external deity of the middle ages, which is 
still the God of much theology, has given 
place to a more worthy, not to say rational, 
conception. The failure of Kant, Schelling, 
and Schopenhauer to further the solution of 
the problem must be traced to their inability 
to advauce beyond a shadowy verbal Theism, 
or an abstract agnostic Monism. See Aucus- 
TINIANISM, CALVINISM, and DETERMINISM, 

Literature: PFLEIDERER, Philos. of Religion 
(Eng. trans.), iv. 29 f.; Varge, Die menschl. 
Freiheit; A. SABATIER, L’Apétre Paul, 347 f. ; 
Aquinas, Summa, Quaest. 29; Mozy, 
Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination ; 
Epwakrps, Free Will; Cuannine, The Moral 
Argument against Calvinism; MÜLLER, Christ. 
Doctrine of Sin (Eng. trans.); MoCosu, Meth. 
of Divine Government; Dorner, Syst. of 
Christ. Doctrine (Eng. trans.), i. 188 f. (where 
full literature is given (B.MW.) 

Forgetfulness [AS. for, away, + getan, to 
get]: Ger. Vergesslichkeit; Fr. oubli; Ital. oblio. 
Failure to reproduce the content of previous 
experience for any reason. 

It may be due to decay of mental disposi- 
tions, or to other conditions. It is a normal 
limitation of memory, not such a defect as 
would illustrate Amnesia (q.v.). See also 
Memory (defects of). 

Literature: R. Verbon, in Mind, O.S., ii. 
437 ; textbooks of psychology. (G.¥.8,-J.M.B.) 

Form: see MATTER AND Form, and the 
topics below. 

Form (as opposed to Matter) [Lat. forma] : 
Ger. Form (as opposed to Inhalt); Fr. forme 
(as opposed to matière); Ital. forma. See 
MATTER AND Form, and cf. CONTENT. 

Form and Formalism (in aesthetics): 
Ger. Form, Formalismus; Fr. forme, forma- 
lisme; Ital. forma, formalismo. A shape or 
figure, as in a painting or group of statuary ; 
and hence the arrangement or disposition of 
the parts of an object or series, as contrasted 
with the matter or content, is its form. 

There are three elements of which aesthetics 
takes account in estimating aesthetic value: (i) 
The sensuous impression, as the colour, orlustre, 
or sound (tone-colour) ; (ii) the form, viz. the 
arrangement of these elements ; (iii) the ideal 
content or significance. Emphasis on either of 
these to the exclusion of the othersgivesrespeo- 
tively impressionism (colourists), formalism, 
idealism (as against formalism, but not in the 
sense in which it is upposed to realism). Form 
may beconsidered citherinrelaticns of quantity, 
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under which fall rhythm, proportion, sym- 
metry, greatness of extension or power, &c. ; 
or in relations of quality, embracing harmony, 


variety, &c. In general, it may be said that 
the aesthetic value of the formal aspect of 
beauty is based upon two principles: (1) 
positive stimulation, or heightening of mental 
activity, as in the case of the sublime; (2) 
ease of apperception, which is furthered by a 
correspondence on the part of the object to the 
general characteristics of all mental activity, 
such as unity in variety, and the rhythmic 
nature of attention. Cf. FEELING, PLEASURE 
(aesthetic), and the specific topics cited above. 

As indicated under the topic Beauty, the 
Greeks placed supreme value upon form, i.e. 
upon order, limit, measure, symmetry, harmony, 
in the conduct of life as well as in the products 
of art. This found recognition in Plato's pre- 
ference for pure (geometrical) forms, and in his 
statements that every art and craft and or- 
ganism is full of rhythm and harmony and 
grace, or beautiful form (edoxnpo00%vn), and that 
tragedy is the arranging of its elements in a 
manner suitable to each other and to the whole. 
This last demand received more definite formu- 
lation in Aristotle’s definition of tragedy as 
‘a whole action,’ which has beginning, middle, 
and end. 

Aristotle makes the general statement also 
that beauty depends on size and order; and 
again, that the main species of beauty are order, 


symmetry, definite limitation, The art and | part 


literary criticism of the 17th and 18th centuries 
laid great emphasis upon form, and the prin- 
ciple of unity in variety was frequently accepted 
as the adequate explanation of beauty. The 
admiration for Greek art, especially sculptare, 
furthered the tendency towards the emphasiz- 
ing of formal beauty. Kant expressly excluded 
the sensuous element from a claim to aesthetic 
value, and while admitting the value of the ideal 
element, under the title of dependent beauty, 
still insisted that this was not in the proper 
sense aesthetic, but intellectual value. A ‘pure 
judgment of taste’ relates only to free beauty, 
and has as its determining ground merely the 
purposiveness of the form (i.e. the adaptation 
of the form to our mental powers). This gave 
the principle which was ra te up by Herbart, 
and developed by Zimmermann, in opposition to 
the idealism of Schelling, Hegel, and Vischer. 
Herbart (e. g.) excluded from aesthetics the 
concepts of the charming, the noble, the pa- 
thetic, the touching, and others, as belonging 
not to the beautiful, but to the interesting. 
Zimmermann made this formalism more ab- 


stract in connection with the general Her- 
bartian theory of Vorstellungen, or presenta- 
tions, and stated as the most general aesthetic 
laws: (i) Under the form of quantity: the 
stronger presentation is the more pleasing; 
(ii) quality: prevailing identity of the formal 
element pleases, opposition is unpleasant. 
Késtlin has made the most complete analysis 
of the elements of beautiful forms and of their 
various concrete embodiments, but is hardly 
a formalist. Fechner also, while examining 
aesthetic forms experimentally, is careful to 
give other factors due recognition. Helwig 
and Herckenrath represent a recent formal 
theory: ‘ Beautyisa mean.’ See also BEAUTY, 
Art, CHABAOTERISTIC, and EXPRESSION. 

Literature: ZIMMERMANN, Gesch. d. Aes- 
thetik (1858); Aesthetik als Form-Wissen- 
schaft (1865); ViscHmr, Krit. Gänge, vi 
(1860); Hartmans, Aesthetik, i. 267-303, 
484-509 (1886); BosangueT, Hist. of 
Aesthetic (1892); Fecmner, Vorschule d. 
Aesthetik, xxi (1876); Kösruın, Aesthetik 
(1869); HeLwIG, Eine Theorie des Schönen 
oot Hencxenrats, Problèmes d’Esthé- 
tique (1898); Santayana, The Sense of 
Beauty (1896); A. HILLEBRAND, Das Pro- 
blem d. Form in d. bildenden Kunst (2. Aufl., 
1897); Manio, L’Estetica (1896). (3.8.1) 

Form Quality: Ger. Gestaltsqualität ; 
not in use in Fr. and Ital. That which 
characterizes a mental whole as being of a 
icular form, as being formed, or as having 
relations of parts. 

The question of form qualities has been 
stated and discussed by the writers cited 
below. Gestaltsqualität was suggested by 
Ehrenfels. Meinong used the term ‘funded 
content’ (fundirte Inhalt) for the same ‘quality 
of form’ considered as common (or funded) to 
different (funding) contents; as the form of 
the same melody played in different keys. 
Stout uses the phrase ‘form of combination’ 
as the English rendering; it avoids the am- 
biguity of the term ‘quality.’ 

‘Literature: EnRENFELS, Vtljsch. f. wiss, 
Mxzmwmoxa, Zeitsch. f 
Psychol., ii. 245; Cornxtius, ibid, xxii. 
ror; Līers, ibid, xxii. 385; Srovr, 
Analytic Psychol., i. Bk. I. chap. iii; Horner, 
Psychologie, 153. (3:M.B., G-P.8.) 

Form Studies: Ger. Formaldisciplinen; 
Fr. études 


; Ital. studii (or discipline) 

Studies in which formal predominate 

over thought aspects; opposed to concrete, or 
content studies. 


Grammar is typical, since it considers 


Philos. 1890, 249} 
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primarily the correct forms for the expression 
of thought, rather than the thought itself. 
For this reason, linguistic studies in their 
early or grammatical stages are called 
‘formal,’ whereas such studies as history and 
geography are called concrete, since they deal 
chiefly with facts and their relations. In 
varying degree all studies have their formal 
as opposed to their concrete side; thus, 
mathematics is both pure and applied. Cf. 
INSTRUCTION. (0.De G.) 

Forma, Formalis, Formaliċer [Lat.] : 
see LATIN AND SCHOLASTIC TERMINOLOGY, 
Glossary, sub verbis. 

Formal Cause: see CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

Formal Culture: Ger. formale Bildung; 
Fr.éducution formelle; Ital. educazione formale. 
The doctrine of the applicability of mental 
power, however gained, to any department of 
human activity. 

This doctrine is used as a standing argu- 
ment for so-called disciplinary education, 
especially that in pure mathematics and 
classical languages. The assumption is that 
if the student masters these, he will thereby 
acquire a mental power that can be applied 
almost equally well to any kind of practical 
or professional life. This gymnastic theory 
of education involves the idea that it does not 
matter upon what the mind is exercised, 
provided only the exercise be vigorous and 
long-continued. The inadequacy of the theory 
lies in the fact that it ignores or under- 
estimates the importance of the choice of 
subjects, both for their gymnastic efficiency, 
and their ultimate worth in developing the 
individual. A life of crime develops acuteness 
of intellect, but it does not develop good 
citizens. Again, mental alertness in philology, 
or grammar, or h'gher algebra, does not insure 
vorresponding alertness in those fields in 
which there is neither knowledge nor interest. 
The mind is never efficient in any department 
of endeavour in which either education or 
experience has not provided rich and abundant 
masses of apperceiving ideas, 

Literature: HINSDALE, Disciplinary Studies, 
Proc. Natnl. Educ. Assoc. (1894), 625-35 ; 
Tomrxixs, The Philos. of Teaching, 265 ; 
Baxer, Educational Values, Proc, Natul. 
Educ. Assoc. (1895), 197-203; ZILLER, Allg. 
Päd., 95-8. (0.De G.) 

Pormal Logic: Ger. formale Logik; 
Fr. logique formelle; Ital. logica formale. 
Usually identified with the Aristotelian 
logic (see below), and coutrasted with material 
and empirical logic. (J.M.B.) 


The notion of formal logic can only be 
determined historically. All logic is, and is 
admitted to be, formal in one sense—as having 
to deal with the general laws and modes of 
thinking by which knowledge is constructed, 
and not with the special character which 
determines each type of concrete knowledge. 
On the recognition of such a distinction logic 
is based, and it constitutes the common 
element in all conceptions of logic. But so 
soon as it attempts to define more closely 
the object of logical treatment, and the method 
of treating it, differences of a fundamental 
kind appear, and only in reference to them is 
the notion of formal logic definable, In its 
modern significance, formal logic presents 
itself as of three distinct types. 

(1) The first, which has perhaps obtained too 
readily a monopoly of the title, takes its origin 
in the Kantian philosophy, and in all its varie- 
ties bears more or less traces of Kant's way of 
distinguishing forms of thought from matter, 
and of isolating the function of thought. As 
this common, universal function of thought is 
identified, more or less closely, with the process 
of uniting diverse contents of consciousness 
through their partial agreement in a notion, 
or concept—that is, is identified with genera- 
lization or abstract classification—it fullows 
that the laws of thought are contemplated as 
conditions involved in the formation of notions, 
and that the processes of thought, judgment, 
and reasoning are interpreted from the point 
of view of the notion as the unit involved. 
Historically this formal view found much 
with which it could. amalgamate in the tradi- 
tional, Aristotelian logic, which, though origin- 
ally based on a different principle, gave great 
prominence to classification, and was indeed 
dominated by the ideal of knowledge as a 
completed classification. Of this first view, 
commonly called, in modern works, ‘formal’ 
or ‘subjectively formal’ logic, the best known 
representatives in English philosophy are 
Hamilton and Mansel. Hamilton's New 
Analytic is a development from the principle 
that all thinking is expression of the relations 
among notions, such relations being conceived 
as of classes to one another. 

(2) A second type of formal logic is that ex- 
pressed in Herbart's view of the logical treat- 
ment of thought, as isolating the content 
represented in thought, and viewing it in 
abstraction, either from the psychological pro- 
cesses by which thinking is produced, or from 
any metap! ysical question as to real existence. 
It was natural thut from this point of view 
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the relation of position and negation in 
thought contents should have been made pro- 
minent, and have been at least co-ordinated 
in importance with the relations of greater 
and less generality. Theoretically, Herbart’s 
view is the transition stage from the Kantian 
to the third modern type of formal logic. 

(3) According to this third type, the func- 
tion of thought which is truly universal, and 
which aloneis capable of complete isolation and 

erfectly abstract treatment, is that presented 
in the antithesis of positing and negating. 
Of all other relations in thought, however 
general, it may be said that they depend on 
the special content of the terms about which 
position and negation may be exercised. In 
this view, clearly, there is not involved any 
philosophical theory as to the nature of 
thought, nor is it dependent upon any psy- 
chology. It may be united with rationalism 
or with empiricism. It may work either with 
the mechanism of expression of thought con- 
tained in the Aristotelian logic, altering or 
modifying as is required, or by the adoption 
of some more or less symbolic metliod for 
representing its terms aud the relations 
among them. Of this third type the repre- 
sentatives ure Boole, Jevons, and generally 
modern exponents of SymBoxre Loeto (q. v.), 
such as Venn and Schröder. 

Literature: criticism and discussion of 
formal logic has generally had reference to 
the first type, that more or less Kantian in 
character. On it, pro and con, see MANSEL, 
Letters, &c,, and Prolegomena Logica; UEBER- 
wea, Logik (passim; Ueberweg curries out 
a continuous critique of the way in which 
formal logichandlesthe main logical questions); 
TRENDELENBURG, Log. Untersuch., chap. il; 
Mux, Exam. of Hamilton, chap. xx.  (B.A.) 

Formal Rightness. The character- 
istic of those actions in which the will or 
intention of tbe agent is ethically good. 
See Recrrrupx (also for foreign equivalents). 
Cf. Riour. 

The distinctions between formal and 
material rightness, and between formal and 
material wrong or sin, are connected with 
a view of morality which takes into account, 
and treats as having a certain (at least 
relative) independence, both the external 
manifestation of the act and the internal 
volition or intention. The will or intention 
to do right constitutes formal rightness. But, 
owing to intellectual deception, or a 
hindrance, formal rightness may not always 

in material rightness, Similarly, 


material rightness may be present without 
formal. Cf. Rickaby, Mor. Philos., 33. For 
an illustration, see EQUIVOCATION. (W.R.8.) 

Formal Steps (in method): Ger. formale 
Stufen; Fr. degrés formels; Ital. (not in use). 
The essential stages of a rational method; 
so called, because these steps are conceived to 
be a sort of formula for correct methods of 
teaching. 

Herbart conceived four such formal steps, 
which he named Clearness, Association, 
System, and Method. Ziller and his followers 
subdivide differently, using less technical 
terms, as follows: Preparation, Presentation, 
Association, Generalization, Application. Cf. 
METHOD. 

Literature: Hrwet, Die formalen Stufen 
des Unterrichts; McMurry, Method of the 
Recitation; De Garmo, Essentials of 
Method ; Hxrpant, Sci. of Educ. (trans. by 


Felkin), 126-8. (0.De @.) 
Fortitude [Lat. fortitudo]: Ger. Tapfer- 
keit; Fr. courage; Ital. fortezza d’ animo. 


The name given (e. g. by Cicero) to the virtue 
of courage (dvôpeía); one of the four cardinal 
virtues of the traditional classification. 

Owing largely to the influence of the 
Christian moralists, whose doctrine was 
affected by the social conditions of the 
Christians during the early centuries of 
the empire, fortitudo, as a Christian virtue, 
came to signify more especially the passive 
side of courage—that of bearing pain and 
injury—rather than the active courage shown 
in carrying out enterprises involving danger. 
See COURAGE, (W.R.S.) 

Fortuitous: see ACCIDENT, and CHANCE. 

Fortuitous (or Accidental) Variation 
(in biology): see Vartatron (in biology). 

F [Lat. fortuna). A popular term 
meaning variously destiny, fate, future ill- 
fortune or welfare of any sort. Cf. NECESSITY, 
and PROVIDENCE. (J.M.B.) 

Fortune physique (1), and Fortune 
morale (2). French expressions, used also in 
other lan for the distinction between 
so-called objective or external (1), as con- 
trasted with subjective or internal (2), fortune 
or experience. Generalized to apply to the 
contrast between the moral sphere, universe, 
or economy as a whole, and the physical.(J.m.B.) 

Forum (in law) (Lat. forum, market-place]: 
Ger. Gerichtsstand, Jurisdiction; Fr. ressort, 
juridiction ; Ital. foro, giurisdizione. (1) The 
tribunal having cognizance of a cause. (2) 
The territory of the sovereign having juris- 
diction of a cause. 
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Lex fori: the law of that territory, appli- 
cable to the cause. This regulates the form of 
procedure. 

Ordinarily personal actions are brought 
before a court, to the process of which the 
defendant is subject ; actor sequitur forum rei. 
This is the court of his domicil, forum domicilii, 
or one within whose territorial jurisdiction he is 
found, and served with process. Real actions 
are brought in the forum rei sitae; criminal 

ings, commonly, in the forum delicti 
commissi). (S.E.B.) 

Fourier’s Law: Ger. Fourier’sches Gesetz ; 
Fr. loi de Fourier ; Ital. legge di Fourier. A 
law of periodic vibration, formulated by the 
French mathematician Fourier (1768-1830), 
and reduced by Helmholtz to the following 
acoustical terms :—Any vibratory movement of 
the air, corresponding to a musical tone, may 
be always (and in the given case only in 
a particular manner) represented as the sum 
of a number of simple vibratory movements, 
corresponding to the partials of the musical 
tone, 

Literature: HeLMHOLTZ, Sensations of 
Tone (Eng. trans.), 3rd ed., 34. (Z.B.7.) 

Fovea centralis [Lat.]: Ger. Netzhaut- 
grube; Fr. fovea centralis; Ital. fovea cen- 
tralis, fossa centrale. The central depression 
of the macula lutea or yellow spot of the 
retina, which consists here of little more than 
a single layer of attenuated cones. 

The fovea is also called the ‘spot of clearest 
vision,” since visual discrimination falls off 
towards the periphery of the retina. Cf 
Invirxor Vision, and Visron. 

Literature: Wauter, Human Physiol., 410, 
411; Hetmuorrz, Physiol. Optik (2nd ed.), 
34; in general, any work on physiological 
optics; Sanvorp, Course in Exper. Psychol., 
expts. 111,117; see also YELLOW Spor. On 
the question of the colouration and night- 
blindness of the fovea, see Hxrrna, Pfliizer’s 
Arch., liv. 281, lix. 403; Konia, Sitzber. d. 
Berl. Akad. (June, 1894); Lapp FRANKLIN, 
Psychol. Rev., ii, 137; SHERMAN, Philos. 
Stud., xiii. 434; Unrsorr, Zeitsch. f. Psychol., 
xx. 326; and references cited above, (x.B,7.) 

Franchise [Fr.]: Ger. Freiheit; Fr. (as in 
topic); Ital. franchigia, privilegio. A privilege 
of a public nature, held by grant from the 
sovereign, 

Corporate franchise: the rights granted 
by a charter of incorporation, or acquired by 
incorporation under general laws. Elective 
franchise: the right of suffrage. Formerly 
franchise was used also to denote the place 


within which the privilege enjoyed was to be 


exercised. Thus the franchises of churches 
were the church enclosures within which the 
right of asylum existed. 

A franchise is (except by special authority 
from the government) a personal privilege, 
and incapable of assignment. (8.2.B.) 

Franciscans: Ger. Franziskaner; Fr. 
Franciscains; Ital. Francescani. The name 
given to the brethren of the Order of St. Francis, 

The Order was founded 1210-23; a century 
later it is said to have attained a membership 
of over 200,000, and it had received many 
privileges from the Holy See. It is of im- 
portance in the history of mediaeval philosophy, 
because its doctors were realists as opposed to 
the nominalism of the Dominicans; and again, 
Scotists as opposed to Dominican Thomism. 
The Order came to be torn by internal strife 
regarding the interpretation of the vow of 
poverty, a strife which in 1415, and again in 
1517, gave rise to two specially recognized 
divisions—the Observants and the Conven- 
tuals, Among the distinguished thinkers of 
the Order have been Bonaventura, Alexander 
of Hales, William of Occam, and Roger Bacon. 

Literature: the relative arts. in Herzog’s 
Real-Encye., and Encyc. Brit., gth ed.; MORIN, 
St. François et les Franciscains; LITTLE, 
The Grey Friars in Oxford; HaurÉav, De la 
Philos. scolastique, ii. 214 f. (B.M.W.) 

Fraternity (Lat. , a brother]: Ger. 

(1) Britderlichkeit, (2) Briiderschaft; Fr. 
‘raternité; Ital. (1) fraternità, (2) frateria. 
(1) Brotherly feeling and conduct. (2) An 
organization supposed to be characterized in 
a high degree by brotherly feeling, e.g. Greek 
letter societies. 

Some of the oldest words in every language 
express the idea and sentiment of fraternity, 
which was the attitude of mind peculiarly 
characteristic of the CLAN (q.v.). The notion 
of a fraternity of all men became possible only 
after gentile organization gave place to civil 
and imperial. It was because of this transi- 
tion that Stoic philosophy and the Christian 
religion inculeated the duty of striving for 
universal brotherhood. Fraternity, with 
liberty and EquaLıry (q. v.), became a shib- 
boleth of the French Revolution. (F.H.G.) 

Fraternity may be distinguished from 
equality as positive from negative. It is the 
‘enthusiasm of humanity’ not enforceable by 
law. The difficulties of reconciling it with 
liberty and equality are brought out by 
J. Fitzjames Stephen, Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity, chap. vi. (3-B.) 
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Fraud (in law) [Lat. fraus): Ger. Betrug; 


Fr. tromperie, fraude; Ital. le. Wilfully 
causing or using the error of another to sub- 
ject him to loss. 

Loss must in fact result, before it is 
actionable, at law. In equity: any inten- 
tional act or omission involving a breach of 
confidence or gooil faith, and naturally result- 
ing in loss to another. See Pomeroy’s Equity 
Jurisprudence, § 873. Actual fraud always 
involves untruth, but in equity there need 
not always be moral culpability. Constructive 
fraud, in equity, is fraud imputed from 
reasons of public policy by the rules of equity, 
where there is no proof of actual fraud or 
wrongful intent ; as where a trustee buys the 
property which it is his duty to sell, although 
he may pay its full value. (8.E.B.) 

Fraunhofer Lines: Ger. Fraunhofer’ sche 
Linien; Fr. raies de Fraunhofer; Ital. linee 
di Fraunhofer. The colours of the solar 
Srxctrum (q.v.) are not continuous; they are 
crossed vertically, at unequal intervals, by 
fine dark lines or bands. ‘These lines, which 
mark the absence of certain degrees of re- 
frangibility in the rays that reach us, are 
produced by the passage of light through in- 
candescent vapours in the solar atmosphere. 
The chief Fraunhofer lines are a constant 
series of ten, named A, a, B, C, D, E, b, F, 
G, H. Helmholtz (Physiol. Optik, 2nd ed., 
287) gives the following table of corre- 
sponding wave-lengths (yp) :— 

A 760400 extreme red. 

B 686-853 red. 

C 656-314 limit of red and orange, 
D 589-625-589-023 golden yellow. 
E 526-990 green. 

F 486-164 cyan blue. 

G 430-825 limit of indigo and violet. 
H 386.879 limit of violet. 

The lines were discovered by Wollaston in 
1802; described by Fraunhofer in 1814; ex- 
plained by Kirchhoff in 1859. They form the 
constants of all spectroscopic work. (.B.T.) 

Freak: see SPORT, 

Free and Freedom| AS. freo and freodom]: 
Ger. frei, Freiheit; Fr. libre, liberté; Ital. libero, 
libertà, The conception ‘freedom’ seems to 
imply first, negatively, the absence of external 
constraint; and second, positively, the power 
inherent in the object called ‘free,’ of following 
the laws of its own nature. 

_ Further than this very general account, it 
is perhaps impossible to give an exact signi- 
fication which will cover the 


of the term tends to vary according to the 
kind of object called ‘free.’ (1) Movement is 
said to be free when unrestrained by any 
obstacle outside the moving body or its normal 
conditions; e.g. the movement of the limbs of 
an animal when unparalyzed and unbound. 

(2) As applied to voluntary action, especially 
in choosing between alternatives, the question 
of the meaning of freedom leads to the con- 
troversy concerning free-will. See FREE-WILL 
ConTROVERSIES. 

Here three views may be distinguished : (a) 
that volitionisfree when, and in sofaras, itis due 
to the character and motives of the individual 
—because it is his action (as distinguished 
from actions due to the application of external 
force, or to physiological reflex); (b) that the 
free volition is in some way and to some extent 
independent of motives—being due to a self 
not entirelyaccounted for by character, motives, 
and circumstances; (c) that free action means 
action in accordance with reason, reason being 
thus regarded as a man’s true self (Spinoza 
and Kant). See Wit. 

(3) In politicaland ethico-political reasoning, 
different meanings of freedom may be dis- 
tinguished : (a) a nation is said to be free when 
not under the rule of another nation, or when 
not subject to a tyrant who is above law; (b) as 
referring to the relations of the citizens orpeople 
tothe state. Freedom(a)sometimes implies full 
political rights: a man is free who has the 
‘franchise’; this signification is called political 
(or ‘ civil’) freedom; (8) sometimes it is used 
for what is called individual freedom. This 
is commonly interpreted as implying the 
absence (so far as possible or expedient) of 
interference with the individual by the govern- 
ment. And this meaning is connected with the 
political ideal of Inp1vipva1isM(q.v.): that the 
liberty of any individual should be restrained 
by the government only in so far as necessary 
to prevent his interference with the like liberty 
of others (Kant, Spencer). According to 
another view, which also takes freedom as its 
ideal, this freedom must be not merely nega- 
tive (freedom from interference), but positive, 
and therefore implying a social order which 
provides, for the individuals, opportunity for 
cultivating and exercising their capacities (cf. 
T, H. Green, Works, ii. 308 ff.). (W.B.8.) 

Free (in economics): Ger. fret; Fr. libre; 
Ital. libero. Not subject to special acts of 
restrictive legislation, e.g. free labour, that 
which is not under a special status like that 


allowable use of|of the slave or apprentice; free trade, trade 


the term in all connections. The signification | which is either untaxed or at any rate not 
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subject to discriminating taxes in favour of 


other trade. (A.7.8.) 
Freedom (consciousness of): Ger. Fretheits- 

; Fr. sentiment or expériznee intime de la 

; Ital. sentimento della libertà. The con- 
sciousness tbat a decisiou arises from the self, 
and not from conditions in any way foreign 
to the self. See FREE anp FREEDOM, and 


Wi. (G.¥.8.—J.M.B.) 
Freedom (economic): see Economic FREE- 
DOM. 


Freedom (in theology). The condition, 
with reference to religious relationships, of 
the agent endowed with freedom of Wirtu 
(q.¥.). See also FREE AND FREEDOM. 

Freedom has been discussed by theologians 
in every age, and the subject is so large that 
itis impracticable to enter upon it historically 
here. It may be said, generally, that, when 
separated from ‘moralism,’ the theological 
treatment of freedom has been developed 
along two lines, a negative and a positive. 
(1) Negative: this aspect of the matter has 
consisted chiefly in criticism of metaphysical 
views, which imperil, or are supposed to 
imperil, the foundations of dogma, even 
although deterministic theologians, like Luther, 
have not been wanting. Asa rule, Pantheism, 
naturalism, and evolutionary Agnosticism have 
been attacked in turn. TG) Positive: here 
the problem has been to reconcile the antinomy 
between God’s overruling power, especially as 
regards man’s salvation, and human freedom. 
It has been held that, while man is free, 
divine justice demands a restriction of the 
freedom of the lawless (sinful) will, a view 
which reappears in many guises. Again, the 
antinomy may be overcome by supposing that 
God is conditioned by free human causality, 
but that, at the same time, he is not passive 
in this process, because, being God, he 
mediates it. God’s life and man’s are distinct; 
and God’s plan with man is to lift him from 
less to more complete freedom. In a word, 
man, though free in his own action, cannot be 
viewed as the author of his freedom, for God 
cannot but be the cause whence man’s free 
causality proceeds. This is held to be shown 
by the growth in strength for the realization 
of ideals which the good man enjoys. Schleier- 
macher’s psychological ‘determinism’ is a 
reaction against old dualistic views, and 
may be said to initiate modern tendencies. 
The conclusions still remain obscure or un- 
satisfactory, mainly because the relation of 
mankind and men to God and his plan has not 
been analysed sufficiently and without pre- 


ion. Humanity and individuals can 
Diay be regarded as free or unfree in pre- 
cisely the same sense. 

Literature: DorxER, Syst. of Christ. Doc- 
trine (Eng. trans.), ii. to6 f., iii. ro. (R.M.w.) 

Free-thought and Freethinkers: Ger. 
Freidenken, Freidenker ; Fr. libre pensée, libres 

8; Ital. libero iero, liberi pensatori. 
aena rational reflection on matters of 
rcligion, apart from, or in defiance of, logmatic 
authority, together with the negative results 
of such reflection; and those who advocate it. 
Specifically, the rejection, on the basis of such 
reflection, of the distinctive doctrines of 
Christian revelation. The term is character 
istically used in designation of 18th-century 
Deism. (A.0.A.3r.) 

Frenzy (Gr. ġpémo:s, inflammation of the 
brain]: Ger. Raserei; Fr. chaude 
(popular), manie aiguë (scientific); Ital. fre- 
nesia. An agitation of the brain, which renders 
the individual temporarily delirious or de- 
ranged. 
It is used mainly in a popular sense for 
extreme maniacal excitement, aroused perhaps 
by anger, passion, and the like; but it also 
retains an older usage, in which it is regarded 
as equivalent to a temporary madness or 
derangement, (a.3.) 

Frequency: see ERRORS OF OBSERVATION. 

Fresison: see Moon (in logic). 

Friendship [AS. freon, to love]: Ger. 
Freundschaft; Fr. amitié; Ital. amicizia. 
The relation of mutual benevolence or love 
between two or more persons who desire one 
another’s society. 

Friendship was a specially prominent feature 
of Greek life. Philosophical schools, such as 
the Pythagorean and Epicurean, were consti- 
tuted as societies of friends, and two books 
(viii, ix) of Aristotle's Zthics were devoted to 
the topic, which was afterwards discussed by 
Cicero and many other moralists. Its position 
in modern life is hardly so conspicuous, owing 
to the larger part played by domestic life, and 
perhaps also to the more varied organizations 
for different purposes entailed by thecomplexity 
of modern society. At the same time, the 
word is often used in a wide sense: sometimes 
it means little more than acquaintance ; some- 
times it is used with reference to any object 
of benevolent interest (where recipiocity is 
hardly possible)—thus men are called friends 
of the poor, of their country, of maukind, of 
ait, of religion, The stricter sense of the 
word implies both some intensity, and also 
reciprocity, of sentiment. This does not 
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necessarily involve (as in the Pythagorean and 
in the early Christian society) community of 
goods, but it does involve readiness to serve 


and benefit one another. Nor does it require 
equality of age, or of social position, or of 
business, or even of opinion, though, when 
these are absent, friendship is less commonly 
met with. But it does seem to require a 
certain harmony of sentiment or of character; 
though the harmony may be due not so much 
to any striking similarity, as to the two 
characters being complementary. 

A.‘stotle’s division of friends, ccording as 
they have pleasure, utility, or the good as their 
object, and his recognition of the last as the 
only true kind, serve to bring out the char- 
acteristic which gives to friendship its value 
in the moral life. (W.B.S.) 

Fries, Jacob Friedrich. (1773-1843-) 
German philosopher. Born at Barby, edu- 
cated at Magdeburg, Leipzig, and Jena. 
In r8or he lectured in Jena. He travelled 
in Germany, Switzerland, France, and Italy. 
In 1805 he became professor of philosophy 
and elementary mathematics at Heidelberg, 
returning to Jena in 1816 as professor of 
theoretical philosophy. In 1819 he was, for 
political reasons, deposed, but restored in 1824. 
Died in Jena. He called his system ‘philo- 
sophical anthropology,’ making self-knowledge 
the basis ofall other forms. Hismost important 
work is his Neus Kritik der reinen Vernunft. 

Fringe: Ger. Relationsftirbung (Cornelius, 
Psychologie als Erfahrungswissenschaft, 168) ; 
Fr. (not in use); Ital. frangia Ta in 
trans. of James’ Princ. of Psychol.). The 
notional awareness of the meauing or signifi- 
cance which accompanies mental images, €. g. 
words, as they succeed each other in a train 
of thought. See NOTION. 

Literature: James, Princ. of Psychol., 
i. 258, 281-2, 471-2, 478; Stout, Analytic 
Psychol., i. 92. (G.¥.8., J.M.B.) 

Froebel, Friedrich. (1782-1852.) An 
important German educational reformer. A 
childhood sa:ldened by the loss of his mother, 
the instruction of an affectionate brother, and 
deep religious impressions received in his first 
school, mark his early years. He studied at 
both Jena and Berlin. He visited Pestalozzi 
twice, and, in co-operation withafriend, started 
a school at Keilhau, He opened schools also 
in Switzerland—at Watersee, Burgdorf, and 
Willisau, He studied comparative philology 
in Göttingen, In 1840 he established the 
first Kindergarten in Brandenburg, and after- 
wards opened schools in various other German 


cities. His principle is that free creative 
activity is the means as well as the end of 
education, especially with children. His 
greatest work is Die Menschenerziehung. 

Function [Lat. functio, from fungor, 
I execute]: Ger. Funktion; Fr. eataa $ 
Ital. funzione. (1) In biology and physio- 
logy: any normal activity, process, or per- 
formance accomplished by an organism or an 
organ. (7.M.B.) 

(2) In mathematics: a variable y is called 
a function of a second variable æ when to 
each value of æ there corresponds a definite 
value or a set of definite values of y. Cf 
VARIABLE AND CONSTANT QUANTITY, 

It should be observed that the relation 
between y and æ is not necessarily one which 
admits of analytical expression. Thus the 
statement: ‘y = 1 for every rational value 
of æ, and y =o for every irrational or 
imaginary value of a,’ defines y as a function 
of æ, although it would evidently be impos- 
sible to express the relation between y and # 
analytically. It is customary to indicate the 
fact that y is a function of æ by the formula 
y= f (a), and then to represent the value of y 
which corresponds to any particular value of 
æ, say b, by the symbol f(b). In like manner, 
y is called a function of the two variables æ 
and z, y = f (æ, z), when to each pair of values 
of æ and z there corresponds a definite value 
or set of values of y, &c. (H.B.F.) 

Function (mental): Ger. psychische Funk- 
tion; Fr. fonction mentale; Ital. funzione 
mentale. (1) Any conscious process considered 
as taking partin a larger system of processes. 

(2) Any one of the fundamental constitu- 
ents entering into every concrete state of 


consciousness. cation (of the 
mental functions). (G.F.S.-J.M.B.) 
Functional Selection: see Exoxss, and 
SELECTION (in biology). 
Fundament (Lat. J. Used 
by certain neurologists as translation of the 
German Anlage. See Rupmment, and cf. 


Fundamen 
Fr. son fondamental ; Ital. suono fonde È 
tonica. The lowest tone, or prime, in a com- 
pound tone. 
7 : Wowpr, Physiol. Psychol. (4th 
ed.), ii. 63; Srumer, Ton chologie, ii. 2; 


HELMHOLTZ, Sensations of Tone (3rd ed.), 
22. (E.B.T.) 

Fundamental Truth: Ger. Grundwahr- 
heit; Fr. vérité ; Ital, verità 


fondamentale. Ultimate or essential truth: the 
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sound thinking and right action, e.g. by 
McCosh in the sub-title of his critique of 
the philosophy of J. S. Mill, A Defence 
of Fundamental Truth, (A.0.4.39.) 
Fundamentum (in logic): (1) Zintheil- 
ungagrund or Kintheilungsprincip, (2) Bezich- 
ungsgrund; Fr. () a de division, 
2) fondement de ion; Ital. fondamento. 
term fundamentum is used in logic in two 
references: (1) fundamentum divisionis: the 
principle according to which the co-ordinate 
species of a genus are distinguished from one 
another; more exactly, then, the generalized 
attribute, variations in which constitute the 


species. 

(2) Fundamentum relationis: the connect- 
ing circumstances taken into view, together 
with the objects or terms connected, and 
constituting part of the meaning of each 
correlative. (B.A.) 

Funding [ Lat. fundus, farm]: Ger. Fundir- 
ung; Fr. consolidation, conversion; Ital. con- 
versio (di debito). ‘Ihe conversion of a debt 
due on demand to one whose principal and 
interest can only be called for at stated dates. 

If a corporation (private or public), or an 
individual, simply leaves bills unpaid, telling 
the creditors tu get what security they can, the 
result is an uniunded, or floating, debt. If 
these bills are taken up by the issue of formal 
obligations to pay interest (and usually prin- 
cipal also) at dates distinctly specified, the 
debt is said to be funded. When these 
obligations set a date for payment of the 
principal (maturity), they are known as bonds. 
When the priucipal is paid by the issue of 
a new loan, whether at maturity or before it, 
the operation is known as refunding. (A-1.H.) 

Furor [Lat. furor, a raging, madness]: 
Ger. Wuthanfall (-ausbruch); Fr. fureur; 
Ital. furore. An excessive outburst of sudden 
maniacal excitement, passion or anger. 

It may be caused hy specific disorders (furor 
uterinus, furor epilepticus), may be directed 
towards a special object or person, and may 
be characterized for its special symptoms as 
Juror brevis, furor transitorius, &o. It is 
mostly characteristic of MANIA, EPILEPSY, 
and HYSTERIA. (3.3.) 

Fusion [Lat. fumdere, to pour]: Ger. 
Verschmelzung; Fr. fusion; Ital. i 
When. partial constituents of a total ex- 
perience, owing to their similarity or other 


intrinsic affinity, combine in such a way that 
it is difficult to discriminate or analyse them, 
they are said to be fused. The more difficult 
discrimination or analysis is, the greater is 


the degree of fusion. (G.¥.8,-J.M.B.) 

A term whose definition is still in the 
making. We may say provisionally, that 
fusion is either (1) a relation obtaining be- 
tween certain sensory (or, perhaps, between 
these and affective) contents, whose occurrence 
implies an approximation of the fused pro- 
cesses towards sensational simplicity, or (2) 
the result of the realisation of such a relation, 
i. e. the fused mass itself. 

The term has played a large part in recent 
systematic psychology, but it takes on a 
slightly different meaning in the hands of 
different psychological schools. We note the 
following usages: (1) Stumpf defines fusion 
as that union of two sensation-contents in 
which they form not a mere sum, but a more 
or less unitary whole (Zonpsychologie, ii. 128). 
He offers a psychophysical theory of fusion 
in which it is based on what he calls specific 
synergy (loc. cit., 214. Cf. Meinong, Zeitsch. 


J. Psychol., vi. 429). Stumpf’s views are 


more fully developed in the Beitr. z. Ak. w. 
Musikwiss., 1, ‘Konsonanz und Dissonanz’ 
(cf. the notice by Pace in the Psychol. Rev., 
Mar. 1900, 185). Külpe has extended the 
notion of fusion to non-sensational contents. 
For him there are only two forms of con- 
scious combination, fusion and colligation: if 
the elements combined are temporally and 
spatially identical but differ in quality, their 
connection is termed fusion ; if they differ in 
duration or extension, colligation (Outlines of 
Psychol., 277). Müller deprecates the em- 
ployment of the word as an explanatory con- 
cept (Zeitsch. f. Psychol, x. 43). For the 
fusion of tones the term Blend is often used 
(Sanford). 

(2) Wundt employs the term fusion through- 
out his treatment of perception, to denote the 
fundamental form of simultaneous association 
(Physiol. Psychol., 4th ed., ii. 437), without 
laying stress, as Stumpf and Kiilpe do, upon 
the typical character of tonal fusion. He 
includes in the meaning of the word (i) the 
intimacy of the combination, and (ii) the novel 
character of the product (loc. cit., 38). The 
idea of space is the result of an ‘extensive 
fusion’ (233) (a fusion of different sensational 
elements—in this case movement sensations 
and tactual sensations); auditory ideas are 
‘intensive’ fusions (fusions of like sensational 
elements), 
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Certain logicians (e. g. Erdmann, 

Logik) use rat Verschmelzung) for the 
union of elements involved in abstraction, 

The doctrine of fusion stands in close rela- 

tion to that of ‘funded contents’ (fundirter 

Inhalt), elaborated with differences of emphasis | u. 

and of terminology by Ehrenfels, Meinong, 


(3), Certain 


Witasek, Cornelius (Zeitsch. f. P. , xii. 
189 n.), which has its roots in Mach’s discus- 
sion of tone sensations (Analyse d. Empfin- 
dungen, 128), (E.B.T.—0.L.F.—J.M.B.) 

The word COMBINATION (q. v.) is used in 
this article to translate Verbindung, rather 
than Connection, which is preferred by 
E. B. T, (J.M.B.) 

Literature: Sanrorp, Course in Exper. 
Psychol. expt. 83; articles in the Zeitsch. f. 
Psychol., by Fast, xv. 102; Mxinone and 
WITASEK, xv. 189; MEyER, xvii. 401, xviii. 
274; Lipps, xix. 1; STUMPF, xv. 280, 354, 
xvii. 422, xviii. 294; and in the Philos. 


Stud. by Sonurze, xiv. 471; Buom, xv. 1, 
183; Hersart, Psychol. als Wiss. ; Connz- 
Lus, Ueber Verschmelzung u. Analyse, 
Vtljech. f. wiss. Philos., xvi. 404 f, xviii. 
30 f.; Liers, Der Begriff d. Verschmelzung 
u. damit Zusammenhängendes, in Stumpf's 
Tonpsychologie, ii, Philos, Monatsh., xxviii. 
(1892), 547 f.; Mxrvona, Beitr. z. Theorie d. 
psychischen Analyse, Zeitach. f. Psychol., vi. 
349; 417; ARDIGO, filosofiche, vii, viii, 
and L'unità della coscienza (1898), who uses 
the word confluenza. (E.B.T.—0.F.8.-E.M.) 
Future (consciousness . futurus, 
about to be]: Ger. Zukun, ühl; Fr. senti- 
ment de l'avenir; Ital. sentimento del futuro. 
The mode of time-consciousness which attaches 
to preadjustment to a coming impression or 
ideal representation of a coming event. See 
Tıme (cognition of). (G.F.8., 3.M.B.) 
Future Punishment: see JUDGMENT. 
Future State: see EBCHATOLOGY. 
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Gabler, Georg Andreas. (1786-1853.) 
A German philosopher who, in 1835, succeeded 


Hegel at Berlin. He belongs, with Géschel, 
Hinrichs, Schaller, and others, to the so-called 
‘right’ or orthodox wing of the Hegelian 
school. His best known work was expository 
of Hegel. 

Galen (Galenus), Claudius. (130 to 
cir, 210 A.D.) An eminent Greek physician 
and philosopher. Born at Pergamus, Mysia, 
he studied both the Platonic and Peripatetic 
systems of philosophy. Satyrus instructed him 
in anatomy. He travelled extensively while 
young to perfect his education. About 165 
4.D. he moved to Rome, and became very 
celebrated as a surgeon and practising 
physician, attending the family of Marcus 
Aurelius. He returned to Pergamus, but 
probably visited Rome three or four times 
afterwards. He wrote in philosophy, logic, 
and medicine. Many, probably most, of his 
works are lost. He was the one medical 
authority for thirteen centuries, and his ser- 
vices to logic and prisorhy were also great, 

Gallicanism [Lat. Gallia, Gaul, France]: 
Ger. Gallikanismus ; Fr. Gallicanisme; Ital. 
Gallicaniemo. The name given to the national- 
izing, independent spirit that so long charac- 
terized the Roman Catholic Church in France. 

It originated with Irenaeus so early as the 
3rd century, and continued for generations, 
with various vicissitudes, till, under Louis IX 
(1226-70), the Church in France came to 
possess peculiar constitutional and ecclesias- 
tical immunities with respect to Papal juris- 
diction, The people were protected from the 
Church in civil affairs; the elections of bishops 
were to be made by the chapter and clergy of 
a diocese; and the Church in France had the 


right to call a council of its own membership. 
This naturally gave rise to many struggles 
with Rome, but the disputes usually ended in 
favour of the French. After the Revolution, 
the Ultramontane or Roman party gradually 
gained the upper hand. 

Literature: F. Hurt, Le Gallicanisme ; 
Durr, Les Libertés de l'Église Gallicano; 
DE Maistre, Du Pape; Lammenats, De la 
Religion dans ses Rapports avec l'Ordre poli- 
tique. (B.M.W.) 

Galluppi (or Galupi), Pasquale. (1770- 
1846.) An Italian philosopher, born in Tropea, 
Calabria. In 1831 he became professor of 
logic and metaphysics in the University at 
Nips, and later a member of the Institute 
of France, He wrote on logical and meta- 
physical themes; and died in Naples. 

Galton’s Law (of ancestral inheritance) : 
no foreign equivalents in use, The law 
formulated by F. Galton to the effect that the 
distribution among his ancestors of what an 
individual inherits is as follows : the parents 
contribute, on the average, together }, the 
grandparents together 4, the great-grand- 
parents together $, &c. ‘It may be popularly 
stated thus: each group of ancestry of the 
same grade contributes to the heritage of 
the average offspring double the quantity of 
the group of the grade above it’ (Pearson). 

The force of each individual's contribution 
to successive generations is seen to diminish 
rapidly when we remember that there are two 
parents, four grandparents, eight great-grand- 
parents, &c. If we give Galton’s formulation 


thus : 
m AEH i cnep Oi, 
2 +(e) 4+(ex) 84+..., &e., 


or H=(}) 
we see that a person contributes only a te 
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his great-grandchild’s heredity. This serves 
to illustrate another principle which is also 
associated with Galton’s name: that of RE- 
GRESSION (q.v.). For it shows that single 
individuals of marked characters—called in 
extreme cases ‘sports ’—have little permanent 
influence in changing the stock. The ordinary 
individuals, representing the average or mean 
of the species, neutralize the hereditary force of 
the sport in succeeding generations. 

This law has been confirmed by Galton, in 
the case of Bassett hounds (Proc. Roy. Soo., 
London, Ixi. 401, read June 3, 1897 ; see also 
Nature, July 8, 1897), and by Pearson, also 
n studies of statistical data. An abstract of 
Pearson’s paper (Proc. Roy. Soc., meeting of 
Jan. 27, 1898) by himself is printed in Science 
(Mar. 11, 1898), from which the following 
quotation is made ;— 

‘ When the writer of the present paper wrote 
his memoir on heredity, in 1895 (Philos. Trans., 
elxxxvii. A, 253), the only available material 
was contained in Mr. Francis Galton’s Natural 
Inheritance, and in the data and measure- 
ments in Mr. Galton’s hands, which he at once 
placed, with his usual generosity, at the 
writer's disposal. The very suggestive theory 
of heredity developed in the Natural Inhert- 
tance has two main features: (a) a theory of 
regression, which states the average propor- 
tion of any character which will be inherited 
ander any degree of relationship. This theory 
was very simple: if the average of the sons 
of any parent had w of the parent’s deviation 
from the average parent, then the average 
grandson would have w° of the deviation, and 
so on. Collateral heredity was also deter- 
mined, and for two brothers was found equal 
to 2w. Mr. Galton’s value of w was }. 

‘(b) A law of ancestral heredity. Accord- 
ing to this law the two parents contribute }, 
the four grandparents 4, the eight great- 
grandparents yy, and so on, of the total 
heritage of the nverage offspring. Mr. Galton, 
in 1889 (Natural Inheritance, 136), considered 
this law to rest on a somewhat slender basis. 

‘In the Philosophical Transactions memoir 
of 1895 the writer started from the general 
theory of multiple correlation, and supposed 
the coefficient of heredity to be a quantity 
which had to be determined by observation for 
each pair of relatives and for each character. 
Mr. Galton’s own data, when treated by the 


fuller mathematical theory developed in that} yet 


memoir, seemed to demonstrate that fraternal 
could not possibly be twice filial inheritance. 
But if heredity be looked upon as a quantity 


to be determined by observation for each 
organ and each grade of kinship, e.g. if 
there be no numerical relationship between 
direct andcollateral heredity, then Mr. Galton’s 
law of ancestral heredity must fall to the 
ground. Accordingly the writer, in 1895, 
discarded (b) and endeavoured to develop (a) 
on the general basis of multiple correlation. 
‘The recent publication of Mr. Galton’s 
remarkable paper on ancestral heredity in 
Bassett hounds has, however, led the writer to 
reconsider (6). If the law be true, then for 
every organ and for every grade of kinship 
the amount of heredity is numerically de- 
terminable. The solution of the problem of 
heredity is thrown back upon the solution of 
an infinite series of linear equations. Their 
solution gives results which seem to the writer 
in good agreement with all we at present 
know about the influence of heredity in 
various degrees of kinship. For example, 
fraternal is no longer twice filial regression, 
but has a value (0-381) well in accord- 
ance with the writer's 1895 calculations on 
Mr. Galton’s data. In short, if we discard 
Mr. Galton’s relations between the regressions 
for various grades of kinship, and start solely 
from his law of ancestral heredity, the whole 
theory of heredity becomes simple, luminous, 
and well in accordance with such quantitative 
measurements as have so far been made. That 
it confutes one or two purely hypothetical and 
semi-metaphysical theories is no disadvantage. 
“It is possible, and the writer believes de- 
sirable, to somewhat generalize the law of 
ancestral heredity. Modifying Mr. Galton’s 
definition of midparent, a conception is formed 
of the mid-sth parent, a sort of mean of the 
ancestry in the sth generation, and the con- 
tribution of this mid-sth parent to the off- 
spring is assumed to have a constant ratio to 
that of the mid-(¢+1)th parent, whatever be 
the value of s With this simple law the 
whole of heredity is found to depend upon 
a single constant y, termed the coefficient of 
heredity. y may vary from organ to organ 
and from race to race. It may itself be sub- 
ject to selection, if heredity be not looked upon 
as a priori given and antecedent to an evolu- 
tion by natural selection. In Mr. ton’s 
statement of the law, y = 1. This may really 
be the case, but it is not necessary to the 
theory, and it is not required by any facts as 
observed. 


‘Given this simple law of ancestral heredity, 
there flow from it the following results :— 
‘ (1) The values of all the correlation and 
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regression coefficients between any pair of} The law is illustrated in the accompanying 
relations, i.e. heredity between any grade of| figure given by Galton in Nature, Jan. 27, 
individual kinship. The chief of these are] 1898, and taken by him from the Horseman 
actually calculated in the paper [of which this | (Chicago), Dec. 28, 1897; it was devised 
is an abstract]. by A. J. Meston to illustrate Galton’s law. 
‘(2) The value of the stability that results| Galton’s article is quoted at sume length. 
from any long or short process of selective 
breeding, and the variability of the breed 
so established. A coefficient of stability is 


(3) The law of cross heredity, i.e. the 
degree of relationship between two different 
organs in kindred. It is shown that the 
coefficient of cross heredity for any pair of 
organs in any grade of kindred is equal to 
the product of the coefficient of direct heredity 
in that grade into the coefficient of organic 
correlation. 

‘(4) That simple panmixia without active 
reversal of natural selection does not lead to 
degeneration. 

‘It may be of interest to add that since the 
law of ancestral heredity allows for the varia- 
bility of each individual ancestor from the 
ancestral type, giving that variability its share 
in the heritage of the offspring, it is incon- 
sistent with Weismann’s theory of the germ- 
plasma. It does not, of course, answer one 
way or the other the question as to the in- 
heritance of acquired characters. 

‘To sum up, then, it seems to the present 
writer that Galton’s law of ancestral heredity 
leads to, what has not hitherto existed, a 
rounded and comprehensive theory of heredity. 
It describes with surprising closeness all facts 
80 far quantitatively determined, and opens 
up a wide range of conclusions which await 
testing by fresh data. Should those data be 
in agreement with its predictions, then the 
law of ancestral heredity will in the future 
play as large a part in the theory of evolution 
as the law of gravitation has played in plane- 
tary theory. It is the quantitative basis on 
which Darwinism, the evolution of species 
by natural selection combined with heredity, 
will then be placed; and at one stroke it 
will clear away a veritable jungle of semi- 
metaphysical speculations and hy theses, and 
this for the simple reason that it is based upon 
quantitative observations and not on verbal 
subtleties. It will be difficult, perhaps, to 
make people realize that there is a science of 
heredity, simple and consistent, in existence; 
yet even at the present time it is the number 
of observers and experimenters, rather than squares bearing distinctive numbers, which 
the science, which needs to be strengthened.’ severally refer to different ancestors. The 
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‘It is a property of the infinite series }+ 
t+3+&c....thateachterm is equal tothe sum 
of all those that follow. The prepotencies and 
subpotencies of particular ancestors, in any 
given pedigree, are eliminated by a law that 
deals ouly with average contributions, and 
the varying prepotencies of sex in respect to 
different qualities are also presumably elimi- 
nated. Corrections for these can of course be 
made in any particular pedigree, taking care 
that the corrected series still amounts to 1 
exactly, 

‘It should be borne in mind that “heritage” 
has a more limited meaning than “ nature,” 
or the sum of the inborn qualities. Heritage 
is confined to that which is inherited, while 
nature also includes those individual variations 
that are due to other causes than heredity, 
and which act before birth. Now individual 
variation in a race that is stable must have 
a destructive as well as a constructive effect. 
Consequently its effects balance one another in 
average results, and disappear from a law 
which deals only with these” Cf, VARIATION 
(statistical treatment of). 

‘ The area of the square diagram represents 
the total heritage of any particular form or 
faculty that is bequeathed to any particular 
individual. It is divided into subsidiary 
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size of these subsidiary squares shows the 
average proportion of the total heritage de- 
rived from the corresponding ancestors. ... 
The subject of the pedigree is numbered r. 
Thenceforward, whatever be the distinctive 
number of an ancestor, which we will call n, 
the number of its sire is 2 n, and that of its 
dam is 2m+1. All male numbers in the 
pedigree are therefore even, and all female 
numbers are odd. To take an example: 2 is 
the sire of 1, and 3 is the dam of 1; 6 is the 
sire of 3, and 7 is the dam of 3. Or working 
backwards, 14 is a male who is mated to 
15; their offspring is 7, and a female, who is 
mated to 6; their offspring is 3, a female, who 
is mated to 2; and their offspring is 1, the 
subject.... The numbered squares could be 
continued indefinitely. In this small diagram 
they cease with the fourth generation, which 
contributes yẹ part to the total heritage, 
therefore the whole of the more distant an- 
cestry, comprised in the blank column, con- 
tribute ~y also.” 

Literature: GALTON, as cited; PEARSON, 
as cited, also other papers in the series Con- 
trib. to the Math. Theory of Evolution, Proc. 
Roy. Soc., meeting of Feb. 17, 1898 (abst. 
in Science, Apr. 22, 1898), and ibid., xlvi. 
(1900) 140; and Grammar of Sci. (2nd ed., 
1900). (J.M.B.. E.B.P.) 

Gambling [AS. gamen, play]: Ger. Glücks- 
(or Hazard-)spiel; Fr. jeu (de hasard); Ital. 
giuoco (d'azzardo). Staking something of 
value on one alternative of an issue, the result 
of which cannot be foreseen or controlled ; 
the play itself is known as ‘game of chance.’ 
See Pray. 

Gambling may be looked at both as a sport, 
a pastime, a recreation, and as a serious busi- 
ness, a passion. The distinction is important 
when we come to discuss the ethics of gam- 
bling. Viewed as sport, the various elements 
of Prax (q.v.) are present ; yet it isa question 
whether the staking of something of value does 
not interfere in all cases with the purity of the 
play impulse. Certainly in most cases the hope 
of gain and the fear of loss bring an element of 
reality into the situation which is opposed to 
the make-believe or SEMBLANCE (q. v.) of play. 
In so far as the play motive is pure or socially 
predominating, other considerations than those 
of the gambling itself—e.g. the right to play 
—must enter to give the indulgence ethical 
value, 

The moral question, however, comes in as 


either side. Negatively, it may be said that 
gambling is not ethically wrong: (1) because 
if a man stakes what is his own, he has the 
right to spend it as he please, and he has the 
right to take from another on the other's own 
terms. Furthermore, (2) it is just the form 
of risk which every business venture involves : 
the merchant buys silk hoping to sell it again 
before the market price falls below the figure 
he himself paid; this risk, however, he runs. 
(3) If we say his motive is not good, seeing 
that he hopes to make money without giving 
a fair equivalent either in value or in labour, 
this again confronts us in many other com- 
mercial situations: the unearned increment of 
land-value often arises from loss to some one 
else; ‘bargains’ of all kinds, notably at auctions, 
come from others’ misfortune ; taking a high 
rate of interest from the man whom the loan 
‘accommodates’ is likewise getting return 
without equivalent. We do not ordinarily 
condemn a man who takes an unearned 
legacy. (4) If we shift the point of view 
and take that of society, saying that what is 
not of social utility is wrong, we have then to 
reply that it is the ethically right, not the 
socially useless, that is in question ; and while 
much may be said to prove that the ethically 
wrong is always also socially useless, it is a 
very different thing to convert the proposition. 
This last point, however, brings us toa distinc- 
tion which is most important, and on which the 
whole problem of the relation of social regu- 
lation and sanction to personal ethical obliga- 
tion in large measure turns. To this we 
may return below. 

On the other side it may be said—in 
addition to the points replied to above—that 
vambling is wrong : (1) because, and in so far 
as, it is serious—a passion, not a sport—and 
comes to supersede the regular forms of in- 
dustry and business. But this, it is evident, is 
not an objection to gambling in itself, but to 
its excess or misuse, and consequently not 
an ethical objection at all. The man who 
gambles his time away as well as his money— 
taking both from his family—is ethically 
reprobate, not because he gambles, but because 
he is such a man; so also is he who rents 
a boat daily and goes fishing, catching nothing. 
The latter is taking risks; but we blame 
him for neglect, not for the form it takes— 
fishing. (2) It is wrong because, and in so 
far as, it is in a large sense dishonest—a 
point which, to the present writer, is a valid 
soon as we leave the play feature out; and | ethical objection, and the only one, to gam- 
various considerations may be advanced on| bling. To pretend to know, to guess at an 
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issue, to give the ‘ bluff’ to fortune seriously — 
the money or any other value staked is the 
warrant of its seriousness, and so is the 

sion of gain—is the opposite of knowledge, of 
the careful estimation of evidence and proba- 
bilities, of the drawing of legitimate inferences, 
upon which all normal honestly acquired values 
rest. Action should proceed only from con- 
viction, or from some deeper motive by which 
the possible inadequacy of the ground of con- 
viction, and so the absence of conviction, must 
be or is justified. But in all forms of gam- 
bling it is just the point that the issue is 
known to be beyond calculation, the lack of 
knowledge is the explicit requirement of fair 
play; and the action proceeds upon the 
explicit and mutual will to gain by ignor- 
ance. In other words, the man who loses is 
the victim of this mutual pretence to know, 
and the man who gains is rewarded for it. 
They distribute values while doing violence to 
the relations upon which the values depend. 
They both act from negative ethical sanctions. 
Tf this type of conduct were made universal, 
it would work havoc with all moral conduct 
and social order. It is not ‘ will to believe,’ 
nor ‘ will to deceive’—the gambler’s resolu- 
tion—but what is often taken for the former: 
will to ignore the whole system of values by 
which the moral life is regulated and held to 
its standards. For this reason, to gamble 
seriously is to rebel against moral law for a re- 
ward. For moral relationships are constituted 
by action which is reasonable, having motives 
of knowledge, grounds common to men who 
think ; and to act from unreason, confessedly 
without ground adequate to the act, is to enter 
these relationships to destroy them. 

From this last point of view we get some 
light upon the earlier pros and cons of the 
discussion. The merchant is not gambling, 
because he is acting on reasonable prospects 
of oy both in his business as a whole and 
on his particular ventures. So far as he does 
take risks on a single article, it is in the in- 
terest of his general business. The competi- 
tions of commercial life which result in loss 
to others are the exception to the general 
expectation, and show bad judgment or 
low capacity, or are incidental effects—except 
those which result from the real gambling or 


design of others, such as stock gambling or | blaste 


manipulation. The business ventures which 
are gambling are those in which money is 
staked on a risk whose issue is not fore- 
seen. 

Again, the cases of so-called gambling which 


take advantage of calculation of chances and 
knowledge of probabilities do not fall within 
our definition. The law of probabilities, so far 
as it is exact, is a reasonable resort; and the 
morality of the use of it rests upon grounds 
foreign to those of gambling. On certain 
of the grounds usually given for condemning 
gambling, it is difficult to see how INSURANCE 
(q-v.) of any sort is legitimate. In having 
his life insured a man secures gain indirectly 
for his family, or directly for himself in the 
increased ease and free expenditure it allows 
him, without giving an equivalent. And, 
moreover, his sole motive is to secure this re- 
sult. But it is not gambling, for it makes 
use of knowledge--statistics and probability— 
which is open to all, and which is used by the 
insurance companies in their calculations. 

Reverting to the question of social utility, 
we have now the point of view, that being 
ethically wrong—on the ground that it in- 
volves dishonesty—gambling is also socially 
condemuable ; for dishonesty of the sort de- 
scribed is anti-social ; it is getting the profit, 
the value, of a system of social relationships 
without right to it. Yet this does not exhaust 
the grounds for its social condemnation; that 
rests besides upon the general rules of social 
or governmental interference with individual 
conduct, and these may contemplate the sup- 
pression or regulation of the socially injurious 
or unproductive quite apart from its ethical 
character. 

Literature; the works on ethics which con- 
tain sections on Applied Ethics; Gnoos, 
Play of Man, Pt. II. i. 4 (Eng. trans.), with 
many references, For works on games see 
PLAY. (J.M.B.) 

Games: see GAMBLING, and Pray. 

Gamogenesis [Gr. ydyos, marriage, + 
yévents, origin]: Ger. geschlechtliche Fortpflanz 
ung; Fr. gamogenése, reproduction sexuelle 
(more often used); Ital. riproduzione ses- 
suale. Sexual reproduction, or that mode of 
reproduction which involves the union of 
Ovum (q.v.) and Spermarozoon (q.v.), or their 
equivalents. A synonym is Amphigony. See 
FERTILIZATION, CONJUGATION, and AcAmo- 
GENESIS, (0L M.) 

Ganglioblast [Gr. yáyyňov, tumour, + 
Bdaorés, germ): Ger. Gangliob'ast ; Fr. névro- 
; Ital. ganglioblasto. An undifferen- 
tiated nerve cell of the spinal or extra-axial 
ganglia; an immature GANGLIOCYTE (q. v.). 

‘Aesthesioblast’ has been proposed as a 
name for this type of embryonic cell, but 
this term is sometimes ambiguous. A ganglio- 
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blast is simply a special variety of NEURO- 


BLAST (q. V.). (H.H.) 

Gangliocyte [Gr. ydyy\ov, tumour, + 
kúros, cell]: Ger. periphere Ganglienzelle; Fr. 
cellule ganglionnaire; Ital. ganglioceto. One 
of the nerve cells of a spinal or other extra- 
axial GANGLION (q.v.). ‘The term ‘aesthesio- 
cyte’ has also been proposed. 

The gangliocyte commonly gives rise to a 
neurite which passes into the central nervous 
system. Thus in the spinal ganglia such 
fibres form the greater part of the dorsal or 
sensory roots. (4.H.) 

Ganglion [Gr. ydyy\or, a tumour]: Ger. 
Gangle; Fr. ganglion; Ital. gunglio. An 
aggregate of nerve cells or GANGLIOCYTES not 
contained within the central nervous system ; 
especially the centres of origin of the sensory 
or centripetal nerves. See Nervous System. 

The use of the word ‘ganglion’ for cell 
clusters within the central nervous system 
is to be condemned as inaccurate and am- 
biguous, as well as unnecessary. The distinc- 
tion between ganglion and plexus, when a 
disperse or reticular cell cluster is meant, 
is arbitrary. Instead of plexus, GANGLIO- 
PLEXUS (q.v.) may be suggested in such 
cases, Of, GANGLIOCYTE, and Piexus. The 
cells of the cerebrospinal ganglia are unipolar; 
those of the sympathetic ganglia, as a rule, 
multipolar. See the references given under 
NEUROLOGY. (H.H.) 

Ganglioplexus [Gr. ydyy\wy, tumour, + 
mééis, mesh]: Ger. ganglidses Geflecht, Gang- 
lienplexus ; Fr. plezus ganglionnaire; Ital.plesso 
gangliare. A disperse or loosely aggregated 
ganglion in a meshwork of fibres (e. g. sym- 
pathetic visceral ganglia), See GANGLION, and 
PLExus. 

For convenience, a ganglioplexus is distin- 

ished on the one hand from NEUROPLEXUS 
a v.), where anastomosis of nerve trunks is 
alone included (e.g. brachial plexus), and from 
a neuro-reticulum, which refers to anastomosis 
between ultimate nerve fibrils, as in the retina 
(Dogiel). Cf. NEUROPILEM. (H.H.) 

Gans, Eduard. (1798-1839.) Studied 
law in Göttingen and in Heidelberg, where 
he came to know Hegel. In Berlin he be- 
came a follower and intimate acquaintance of 
Hegel. In 1820 he began teaching in Berlin, 
after 1825 as ordinary professor of law. He 
did much for the spread of Hegel's ideas. 

Garve, Christian. (1742-98.) German 
philosopher, born at , and edu 
under A. G. Buumgarten at Frankfort, at 
Halle, and at Leipzig. He was strongly in- 


fluenced by Gellert, and especially by Engel, 
with whom he became very intimate. In 
1770 he succeeded Gellert as professor of 
philosophy in Leipzig, but in 1772, on ac- 
count of ill health, resigned his chair. : 

Gassendi, Pierre. (1592-1655.) Philo- 
sopher, born at Champtercier, Provence. A 
precocious youth, he took, for a time, in 1612, 
the professorship in theology at Digne. In 
1616 he became professor of philosophy in 
the university at Aix. He next took priestly 
orders (1617), and became canon, and then 
provost, of tle diocese of Digne (1623). In 
1645 he was made professor of mathematics in 
Paris. He corresponded and enjoyed close 
friendship with Kepler, Descartes, Galileo, 
Hobbes. In some respects his philosophy 
resembles Locke's, 

Gastraea Theory: Ger. Gastrulatheorie; 
Fr. gastrea-théorie; Ital. teoria della gastrea. 
The theory that the ancestor of the Metazoa 
was a two-layered sac or gastrula, formed of 
an outer ectoderm and an inner endoderm, 
which arose by invagination, and enclosed the 
archenteron or primitive digestive cavity, 
opening to the exterior by the primitive mouth 
or blastopore. See GASTRULA, EMBRYO, and 
InVAGINATION. (2.8.6.) 

First suggested by Haeckel and summarized 
by him in the Quart. J. of Microso. Sci., xiv. 
(1874) 142 and 223, this view has been widely 
accepted. Compare Lankester's PLANULA 
THEORY (q.v.), according to which the primi- 
tive enteron originated by DELAMINATION 

r 
eal a HAECKEL, Quart. J. Microso. 
Sci. as above, and xvi. (1876) 51; LANKESTER, 
Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist., May, 1873, and 
Quart. J. Microsc. Sci, Oct., 1877; F. M. 
BALFOUR, Compar. Embryol. (1880). (0.11.M.) 

Gastrula: see GAsSTRAEA THEORY (also 
for literature), and cf. EMBRYO. (0.11.M.) 

Gautama or Gotama, The founder of 
Buddhism ; the name of Buddha as a person- 
ality. See BUDDHA, and ORIENTAL Puro- 
Ger ae (let gemmula, a little bud 

Gemmule mE le bud]: 
Ger. Knöspchen; Fr. gemmule; Ital. gemmula 
(1) A term sometimes applied to embryonic 

in the development of the Sponges. 
2) The term applied by Darwin to the 
ultra-microscopie organic particles given off 


by cells. See yon ne (C.1u.M.) 

Gender [OF. gendrer, 
to beget): . Geschlecht; Fr. ; Ital. 
A i ification of nouns 


connected either through meaning, or merely 
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through outward form, with the distinctions 
of sex. 

The Indo-European and the Hamitic-Semi- 
tic groups of languages are the only ones in 
which discrimination of gender is fully ob- 
served. Some languages distriminate in the 
form of their nouns between objects as inani- 
mate and animate, e.g. the Cherokee; others 
between objects as rational and irrational, 
noble and mean, &c. In most cases such dis- 
criminations are mere traditional supe: fluities, 
serving little or no purpose in identifying the 
object. In modern English they have in general 
been omitted, except as they serve such pur- 
pose. The origin of the gender distinctions 
has been commonly explained, since Adelung 
and Grimm, as a consequence of the primitive 
tendency to personify natural objects. Re- 
cently the view has been urged by Brugmann 
and others that the distinction is originally 
one of grammatical form, attached to the sex- 
discrimination, through the accident that some 
words of a class, now thought of as feminine, 
denoted female objects. Thus it is suggested 
that the Indo-European gnnd, lying behind, 
Greek yun, &c., may have originally been 
abstract or collective, like other words of this 
ending, and have denoted ‘hearing,’ then ‘the 
animal that hears.’ This noun, with perhaps 
others of its class, may then have led the whole 
group over into association with the notion of 
female sex. This theory is at present too 
imperfectly developed to warrant acceptance. 
Whatever the origin, it is evident that in the 
languages ee R it the discrimination is 
chiefly one of grammatical form. This the 
linguistic consciousness attests. ‘Der Kopf’ 
is no more masculine to the German than ‘la 
téte’ is feminine to the Frenchman, Language 
is a conventional, rather than a purely prac- 
tical, body of signs, and in acquiring a language 
the speuker learns and accepts the gender of 
nouns as he does the rest of their forms. In 
adopting new words a language generally 
assigns them to the gender groups according 
to the form of the ending, 

Literature: J. Grimm, Deutsche Gram- 
matik, iii, 311 ff; K. Bruemanx, Das 
Nominalgeschlecht, Techmer’s Int. Zeitsch., 
iv. r00 ff.; and The Nature and Origin of 
Noun Genders (1897); B. I. WHEELER, Gram- 
matical Gender, Class. Rev., Nov. 1889, 
390 ff.; and J. Germ. Philol, Oct. 1899; 
B. DeLertckK, Vergleichende Syntax, i. 89 f. | terms, with which Royce seems to agree (see 
(1893). (B.1.w.) | remarks by Havard, Rev. de Mét, et de Mors 

General Concept, Idea, or Notion: Ger. |iv, 1896, 690). See Nomiarism, and 
Aligemeinbegriff; Fr. notion générale; Ital. | Rearism. (G.¥.8.-3.M.B.> 
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concetto (nozione) generale. The thought of 
certain characters as found in, or represen- 
tative of, a plurality of special cases or in- 
stances. See ABSTRACT IDEA, CONOEPTION, 
and GENERALIZATION. 

The terms general concept, general idea, 
and general notion refer to the same kind of 
psychical state from somewhat different points 
of view. A general concept always in- 
cludes two essential and essentially distinct 
constituents: (1) An ‘image’ which may be, 
and very frequently is, merely a ‘word’; (2) 
the meaning of this image which is not itself 
presentto consciousness in the formof an image 
or images, The term general idea emphasizes 
the presence of the image. The term general 
notion emphasizes the presence of conscious- 
ness of meaning, 

Historical discussion of the general idea 
has mainly turned on the nature of the mental 
imagery which it involves. Verbal signs or 
their equivalent are generally recognized as 
playing a most important part. The generic 
image or percept may accompany the word 
or function instead of it. Ultimately the dis- 
tinction between abstract and concrete thought 
is not a matter of imagery: it is rather notional 
(see Norton). The controversy as to the nature 
of abstract ideas goes back to the time of the 
scholastic dispute concerning nominalism, real- 
ism, and conceptualism. Realism is not a 
psychological theory at all, as it relates to the 
nature of the reality apprehended in the ab- 
stract idea, But the i-sue as between nominal- 
ism and conceptualism remains one on which 
psychological writers have not come to com- 
plete clearness. Berkeley stands out as a 
typical representative of nominalism, holding 
that what we have in the mind when we con- 
ceive an abstract idea is either merely a word 
or an individual image, on part of which atten- 
tion is concentrated, the rest being regarded 
as irrelevant. Certain modern writers hold 
that this is all that exists in consciousness, 
but add that there are unconscious mental 
modifications or physiological dispositions, 
which play an essential part in the process. 
This view is well represented by Lipps, Ribot, 
and von Kries. Others, with whom the present 
writer agrees, hold that unconscious disposi- 
tions are not sufficient, but that there is in 
consciousness another factor which nominalism 
omits. Baldwin states this in strictly motor 


GENERAL CONSCIOUSNESS — GENERAL WILL 


General Consciousness: see Socian 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 

General Good : Ger. allgemeines Wohl; Fr. 
bien général; Ital. bene generale. The good of 
all mankind, or, in a more restricted sense, 
of the community referred to. 

In the former sense the promotion of 
general good has often been taken as the 
ethical ideal for man’s conduct, e.g. by Cum- 
berland (De Leg. Nat., 1672), under the name 
‘the common good of all rationals’; some- 
times, in the more restricted sense, the 
general good of the members of a state or 
community is said to be the end of statecraft 
in that community. In working out either 
of these views, it is commonly assumed that 
a certain amount of evil befalling some mem- 
bers of the community may be counterbalanced 
by an equal amount of good accruing to an 
equal number of other persons; though the 
precise statement and development of this 
position are only carried out when ‘ good’ is 
interpreted as equivalent to ‘happiness’ (see 
Gzxarzst Happiness). The question as to 
the nature or constituents of good is funda- 
mental for ethics. Hedonists maintain that 
it is reducible to happiness in the sense of plea- 
sure and freedom from pain, But the concep- 
tion, as originally put forward in English ethics 
by Cumberland, involves two constituents, 
happiness and perfection: and various at- 
tempts have been made so to interpret the 
latter notion as to give a satisfactory account 
of the good for man. See PERFECTION, and 
SELY-REALIZATION. 

Literature: Sipawicx, Meth. of Eth. 
Bk. III. chap. xiv; Gruxn, Proleg. to Eth., 
Bk. III. (W.B.8.) 

General Term: Ger. allgemeiner Ter- 
minus; Fr, terme général; Ital.termine generale. 
The verbal expression of a notion or concept ; 
that is, of the representation of marks common 
to an indefinite number of individuals. 

A general term may therefore be described 
as being the name of each and all of a number 
of individuals ; or, better, as being applicable 
to each and all on the ground of, and with 
the implication of, their possessing in common 
definite marks, (B.A.) 

General (or Social) Will: Ger. Gesammt- 
wille (Wundt), sozialer Wille (Tönnies); Fr. 
volonté générale (Rousseau); Ital. volontà 
sociale (or collettiva). Used vaguely to in- 
dicate a supposed collective will in a com- 
munity or group of individuals arising from 
their intercourse with one another, assented 
to, though not always privately endorsed, by 


all the individuals, and expressed or ex- 
pressible through some common channel, such 
as the state, conventions, voting, &c. 

Various attempts have been made to give’ 
exact psychological or metaphysical definition 
to the general will, distinguishing it from the 
individual’s will, the ‘will of all, &c., but 
they all represent more or less personal points 
of view. The beginning of the discussion, 
and also the term, are to be found in 
Rousseau (cf. Socran Conscrousnzss). Tön- 
nies makes a further distinction between the 
general will of a society or Gesellschaft, and 
that of a Company (q.v.) or Gemeinschaft, 
calling the latter ‘race-will’ (Wesenwille). 
He thus finds a genetic opposition between 
the race-will resting on Trieb (instinctive 
Handlung) and the social or general will 
resting on intelligent choice (Willkiirhand- 
lung). So far as this is sound, as the 
present writer holds it to be (so also Wundt, 
Logik, Il. ii. 6go), it forbids the use 
of the term ‘will’ for both the two forms. 
Wundt justifies the use of the term in the 
interests of a theory of will which includes 
impulse, i.e. makes will synonymous with 
conation. This is more than questionable 
psychologically; and if conation is to be used 
at all, this is its fair opportunity. We then 
have two forms of general or common conation 
(Gesammtstreben): (1) the ‘common impulse’ 
of the company (e. g. of animals, crowds, &c.), 
with the German equivalent Gesammttrieb ; 
and (2) general, social, or common will, 
with the equivalent Gesammtwille. Wundt 
would seem to be right in saying that the 
opposition between the two forms is that of 
higher and lower in evolution, and in point- 
ing out that social impulse and instinct are 
always present as well in higher social or- 
ganization, and essential to it (loc. cit., 600 n). 
Cf. also Barth, Geschichtsphilos. als Soziol., 
i. 382, who follows Tönnies. 

The distinction to the effect that the indi- 
vidual pursues a general plan of action, while 
society only attains bit by bit without such 
u plan, seems to be valid. ‘ 

i : Rousseau, Contrat Social; 
Bosanquet, Philos. Theory of the State (1899); 
Novıxow, Conscience et Volonté sociales 
(1899); ToxnzEs, Philosophical Terminology, 
Mind, N.S., No. 31 (July, 1899); and Ge- 
meinschaft u, Gesell. (1887) ; Wonpr, Logik, 
II. ii. chap. iv. § 4 a; BALDWIN, Social 

Eth. Interpret., chaps. xii, xiii; BARTH, as 
cited; also many of the references cited under 
Soctan PsYCROLOGY. (3.M.B.—6.F.8.) 
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Generalization a generalis, from 
genus, kind]: Ger. Verallgemeinerung; Fr. 
généralisation; Ital. facoltà (operazione) di 
generalizzare. The act of recognizing a like- 
ness of nature where it has not been recog- 
nized before, involving either the formation 
of a new GENERAL Concert (q. v.) or the 
extension of an old one to cover a new class 
of instances. See also CONCEPTION. 

All generalization involves abstraction ; to 
generalize is to recognize likeness which had 
been previously masked by differences; to 
recognize the likeness is also therefore to 
recognize these differences as irrelevant, and 
to disregard them from the point of view of 
the general conception. Such recognition is 
abstraction. 

Sigwart distinguishes between two kinds 
of generality. The first kind is ‘merely 
numerical,’ and comprehends like instances 
which are ‘not conceptually distinguishable, 
but only separate in space and time’: the 

position that oxygen and hydrogen com- 

ine to form water is given as an illustration. 
See Exrenston (logical). The second kind 
of generality is that of a genus, to which are 
subordinated specific instances: this is illus- 
trated by the proposition that ‘all the 
elements combine chemically in certain pro- 
rtions. Sigwart apparently proposes to 
imit the term ‘ generalization’ to the forma- 
tion or extension of the second kind of 
general concept. 

Literature; the textbooks of psychology 
and logic (e. g. Stewart), (G.¥.8.-J.M.B.) 

Generation (spontaneous): Ger. Zeugung ; 
Fr. génération; ltal. generazione. See Abio- 
genesis, under BIOGENESIS. 

Generation of God. A phrase which 
refers to the relation of origination subsisting 
between God and Christ—directly or through 
the medium of the Logos—whereby the latter 
is the ‘Son of God.’ 

Out of this question the christological con- 
clusions of the 4th century grew, and were 
embodied in dogmas. The problem appears 
clearly with Justin Martyr, the first dog- 
matic theologian of Christianity, who was 
doubtless moved to systematic consideration 
of the matter by contemporary Grosricism 
(q. v.) and Docrrism (q.v.) Justin trans- 
ferred the generation of Christ from God to 
the Logos. From all time the was 
able to become man, and, by the will of God, 
did become human in Christ. Thus in Christ 
humanity was united with Deity. The dis- 
cussion was taken up later by Origen and 


GENERIC IMAGE 


others, and thence passed over into the 
controversy over ARIANISM (q.v.). In its 
beginnings it is of interest as showing how 
Christianity early felt the pressure of Gnostic 
modes of thought and found it necessary to 
express itself by aid of Gnostic conceptions. 

Literature: Dorner, The Devel. of the 
Doctrine of the Person of Christ (Eng. trans.), 
Div. I. i. 274 f., ii. 209 f., 270 f.; HABNAOK, 
Hist. of Dogma (Eng. trans.), ii. 220 f. (R.M.W.) 

Generic (Lat. genus, kind]: Ger. generisch ; 
Fr. générique; Ital. generico. Generic applies 
to differences which distinguish species be- 
longing to different genera, as e.g. isosceles 
triangle is specifically different from equi- 
lateral triangle, and generically different from 
a square; or to the points of agreement by 
possession of which numbers of distinct 
species would be referred to one and the same 
genus, as e.g. the mental life of a man and an 
ant might be said to be specifically different 
and generically alike. 

In recent logical treatments, e.g. that of 
Lotze and Bosanquet, generic has been used as 
the designation of a judgment in which the 
predicate is asserted of the subject universally, 
but as attaching to or incompatible with the 
ccnstitutive marks of the subject, therefore 
without explicit qualification of the subject, 
as e.g. man is fallible, rational, mortal, or the 
like. (R.A) 

Generic Image: Ger. Gemeinbild (not 
Vorstellung, which is given as the equivalent of 
Idea): Fr, image composée; Ital. immagine 
com) osita, A mental ImaGE (q. v.) possessing 
a ditinct and salient centre or core corre- 
sponding to the common characters of a clasu, 
together with a vague and inconstant margin 
corresponding to the variable characters of 
the individuals composing the class. 

Tne generic image is supposed to originate 
in the repeated presentation of like contents 
in varying combinations. An analogy is 
usually drawn from what is called ‘ composite 
photography.’ The following description of 
the process is given by Huxley:—‘ When 
several complex impressions which are more 
or less different from one another—let us say 
that out of ten impressions in each, six are 
the same in all, and four are different from 
the rest—are successively presented to the 
mind, it is easy to see what must happen. 
The repetition of the six similar impressions 
will strengthen the six corresponding elements 
of the complex idea, which will therefore ac- 
quire greater vividuess, while the four differing 
impressions of each will not only acquire no 
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greater strength than they had at first, but in 
accordance with the law of association, they 
will all tend to appear at once, and will thus 
neutralize one another.’ 

Such an account of the genesis of the 
generic image is essentially defective, for it 
fails to bring out the part played by 
selective interest in emphasizing certain 
features of experience to the neglect of others. 
But it is noteworthy that those writers who 
have laid most stress on the importance of 
the generic image agree in this view of it as 
a merely passive product of the play of 
external impressions, e. g. Herbart, Beneke, 
and Galton. Herbart and Beneke do not use 
the term ‘generic image’ (Gemeinbild), but 
they describe what is meant by it with entire 
clearness and distinctness. Some writers 
(including those named above) have simply 
identified the generic image with the rudi- 
mentary conception, and have thought that in 
accounting for its origin they have accounted 
for the origin of conceptual thinking. But 
this view is rejected by most competent 
psychologists. A conception cannot be quite 
identified with an image of any kind. All 
depends on the meaning of the image, the 
representative value which it has for thought. 
On the other hand, it is usually held that 
the generic image plays a more or less im- 
portant part in the genesis of concepts of 
a low order of generality. Though not in 
itself a conception, it is supposed to supply 
a kind of material peculiarly adapted to 
function as a vehicle of conceptual thinking. 
No doubt this is so to some extent, but the 
importance of the generic image, even from 
this point of view, has been frequently ex- 
aggerated. 

Literature: psychological textbooks in 
general; Hersart, Psychol. als Wiss., &c., 
§§ 120-3; BexrxKe, Logik, § 38 f., and Psy- 
chol. Skizzen, ii. 158 ff.; Waitz, Lehrb. d. 
Psychol, 518 ff.; Vorxmann, Psychologie, 
ii. 243, 247; HuxLey, Hume, 94 f. ; GALTON, 
Inquiries into Human Faculty, Appendix on 
Generic Imiges; Stour, Aualytic Psychol., 


179 f., 183 ff, 196. (G.¥.8., J.M.B.) 
Generosity [Lat. generosus, from genus, 
race]: Ger. Edelsinn; Fr. générosité; Ital. 


generosità, The disposition shown either in 
the favourable estimate of the good qualities 
of others, or in the bestowal of guods or favours 
upon others with more or less self-leniul. 

_ It is nearly equivalent to liberality, but 
indicates a more intense form of the same dis- 
Position and involves self-denial. Thus Adam 


Smith (Mor. Sent., Pt. IV. chap. ii) distinguishes 
generosity from humanity: ‘ eee con- 
sists merely in the exquisite fellow- velig 
which the spectator entertains with the : 
ments of the persons principally concerned. ... 
The most humane actions require no self- 
denial... . But it is otherwise with generosity. 
We never are generous except when in some 
respect we prefer some other person to our- 
selves, and sacrifice some great and important 
interest of our own to an equal interest of 
a friend or a superior.’ (W.R.S.-J.M.B.) 

Genesis (1) and Genetic (2) pr yéveois] : 
Ger. (1) Genese or Ursprung and (2) genetisch ; 
Fr. (1) genèse or origine and (2) génétique; 
Ital. (1) genesi, (2) genetico. (1) Original 
production. (2) Pertaining to, exhibiting, 
exemplifying or dealing with genesis. Cf. 
OR:GIN versus NATURE. 

As contrasted with origin, genesis has come to 
be the scientific term for the exhaustive state- 
ment of the essential factors and conditions in 
the production of phenomenal changes and 
complex products generally. It has the fur- 
ther advantage of supplying an adjective which 
may be used both actively aud passively. 
Genetic science is science which deals with 
problems of origin and development; and the 
problems with which it deals are also de- 
scribed as genetic. Again, the forces at work 
to produce a result are described as genetic, 
as well as the results which these forces 
produce. In compounds, however, for the 
active sense ‘genic’ is more properly used, 
and genetic for tle passive. In German the 
case is about the same, Ursprung being used 
as synonymous with Genese (as origin is with 
geuesis in English); but as there is no adjec- 
tive form from that stem to use both actively 
and passively, genetisch comes to supply the 
lack. So also with origine and genèse in 
French. 

The problems and data of Screncx (q. v.) 
are often divided into two gieat headings, 
quantitative and genetic, either of which, how- 
ever, may be either dese: ip ive or Sen 
(employing exact measurement). The ideal 
of science is to secure buth quantitative and 
genetic statements of all phenomena, 

Literature: see under Evorution; also 
Rircure, Darwin and Hegel; Royce, Reli- 
gious Arpect of Philos; Batpwrn, The Origin 
of n Thing and its Nature, Psychol. Rev., 


ii. (1895) 551. (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 
ay e (in education): Ger. 
ische Methode; Fr. méthode génétique; 


Ital. metodo genetico. The explanation of 
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things, for purposes of instruction, according 
to their genesis, or manner of coming into 
being. See Meruop (in education). (0.De @.) 

Genetic Psychology: Ger. genetische 
Psychologie; Fr. psychologie génétique; Ital. 
psicologia geneticu, psicogenia, Psychology in 
so far as it concerus itself with questions of 
mental evolution, development, and growth. 

The terms development and evolution sug- 
gest the two great departments of genetic 
psychology : the development of the individual 
mind, and the evolution of the mind in the 
history of the animal series and of man. For 
the former CHILD (or infant) PsycHonocy 
(q. v.) is used. In the latter there are again 
two departments, as just indicated: mental 
evolution in the animals and man, treated by 
Race Psyonoxoey, and its differential forms 
in the human species, treated by Forx Psy- 
CHOLOGY : see these terms, also for literature ; 
and see PSYCHOLOGY. (3.M.B.) 

Genetic Selection: see REPRODUCTIVE 
(or GENETIC) SELECTION. 

Genius [Lat. genius, the tntelar spirit of 
a place]: Ger. Genius, Genie; Fr. génie; Ital. 
genio. A person whose mental or moral 
capacity or achievements are of extraordinarily 
high quality or value. As applied to the en- 
dowment or capacity which makes such a 
person successful as contrasted with the man, 
we have the distinction between Genius and 
Genie in the German. The generality of the 
term genius has been such, that various writers 
have proposed the most varying definitions 
of the distinguishing marks of the genius’ 
endowment. (J.M.B.—G.F.8.) 

There is great lack in English of an ad- 
jective corresponding to the French génial; 
the form ‘genial’ might be made technical; as 
genial idea, an idea of genius, 

Genius refers to mental superiority in an 
unusual degree, and usually implies innate 
originality and individuality. Passing by the 
literary discussions of the nature of genius, 
and the appearance of men of genius, the 
scientific interest in recent years may be said 
to have beeu chiefly concerued with (1) the 
determination of a working conception of 
genius; (2) the investigation of the pro- 
minent characteristics of great men; (3) the 
hereditary character of unusual mental powers; 
(4) the possible relations between genius and 
insanity or degeneration. 

(1) That the distribution of human faculty 
fairly well follows the laws of the general 
distribution of VARIATIONS (q. v.) has been 
shown by Galton, who thus develops the 


conception of genius or greatness as the few 
outlying members of an orderly series, the 
number in the group diminishing according 
to determined laws, as the degree of eminence 
or divergence from the average increases. 
This conception is useful in many ways, and is 
particularly helpful in the investigation of 
heredity. (2) The natural history of great 
men; what they derive from nature, and what 
from nurture, what influences favour and what 
hinder their growth ; their possible peculiari- 
ties of physique, their precocity, their physio- 
logical and psychological characteristics— 
these and similar problems have been redis- 
cussed in the light of recent science. While no 
conclusions of general validity can be readily 
cited, the scope of the literature suggests the 
aims and direction of such study. (3) The 
hereditary transmission of mental endowment 
has intrinsic interest, and is also of great im- 
portance in the formulation of general concep- 
tions of heredity. Galton has conclusively 
exhibited the hereditary nature of greatness 
in the groups which he has studied, not only 
in general, but also in considerable detail. (4) 
The view that genius is an abnormal, as well 
as an unusual, phenomenon is an old one, and 
has been revived in connection with recent 


‘studies of morbid psychology (Moreau de 


Tours), and of degeneration (Lombroso). The 
general statement may be ventured that the 
special liability of men of unusual endowments 
to nervous and mental disorders has been 
fairly well established, but that the conce 
tion of any identity of nature between the 
phenomena that constitute insanity and genius 
is not proved. The point of greatest strain 
and achievement is naturally near to the 
danger line of accident and disaster. (3.4) 
Lom has revived the doctrine of Mo- 
reau de Tours, who had united, in 1859, the 
ideas of the French alienists, Lélut, Morel, 
and others, in his work La Psychologie mor- 
bide dans ses Rapports avec la Philosophie et 
l'Histoire. The revival of Moreau’s theo 
by Lombroso and his pupils (e.g. Antonini, 
Patrizi, Sergi, Cognetti, &c.) consists in in- 
grafting the concept of the neurosis peculiar 
to eh the doctrine of degeneration 
held by Morel. Lombroso believes that 
genius is an epileptoid variety of degeneration, 
and bases his opinion upon certain characters 
(stigmates) of the men Tonis, Max Nordau 
in his book, 7 (Eng. trans.), 
applied this doctrine as a method of criticism 
in modern arta and poetry. Against Lom- 
broso and his exaggerated deductions in patho- 
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logical and social psychology, Morselli, Venturi, 
and others have come forward, who think 
genius is a progressive or evolutionary varia- 
tion of the human (and every other living) 
type, either general or partial. Morselli thinks 
genius consistent with some degeneration, 
since a profitable variation of intellect, senti- 
ment, or will is capable of developing together 
with some degenerative characters. The 
Lombrosian view of the epilepsy of the genius 
is vigorously opposed as a useless appendage 
to what is otherwise a definite clinical con- 
ception. (E.M.) 

A much discussed question is the relation 
of the great man—the genius, especially 
the greatest man—to the general course of 
history and to social evolution. On the one 
hand, the ‘ great-man theory ’ of history holds 
that the genius is himself not a product of the 
social movement, but a phenomenon—a varia- 
tion or other positively new influence—which 
sets the direction of the historical and social 
movement subsequent to him. On this view 
history is a series of smaller movements, each 
carrying out the impulse given it by some 
great character. Opposed to this is the view 
that the great man is himself an index of 
the social movement anterior to him—he is 
a result of the deeper moving forces from 
which history issues. He is, therefore, only 
relatively, not absolutely, the centre of new 
influences : the indication rather than the ini- 
tiator of social change. Besides these opposed 
views, each extreme, more moderate opinion 
recognizes the importance of thegenius,but does 
not make him an unaccountable prodigy. It 
attempts to reach a philosophy of the social 
movement as a whole, which, while recognizing 
the implicit forces which produce the genius, 
still allows place for great variations and their 
influence; not admitting either that the 
environment is altogether the cause of Cleo- 
patra, or that the course of the world’s 
political history would have been different— 
toquote Pascal's famous saying—if Cleopatra's 
nose had been shorter! Cf. Comte, Cours de 
Philos. positive, ed. Littré (3rd ed., 1869), iv ; 
and for a judicious discussion of this question, 
with citation of literature, see Barth, Philos. 
d. Gesch, als Sociol., i. 200 f. Statistical in- 
quiries into the inheritance of unusual talent 
have been made by Galton (Natural Inheri- 
tance, 1889), and into the nature and dis- 
tribution of men of genius by Odin (Genèse des 
grands hommes, 1895). (J.M.B.) 

Literature: Garros, Hereditary Genius, 
and English Men of Science (1874); Jovy, 


Psychol. des grands hommes (1893); WEISE, 
Allg. Theorie des Genies; RapxEstock, Genie 
u. Wahnsinn (1889); ScHorenHAveER, World 
as Will and Idea, i. Bk. III. § 36, and ii. chap, 
xxxi; Hrescn, Genius and Degeneration 
(1897) (contains full literary references) ; 
Morxav (de Tours), La Psychol. morbide dans 
ses Rapports avec l'Hist. (1856); SPENCER, 
Study of Sociol. ; James, The Will to Believe, 
216 ff.; Lomproso, L’Uomo di Genio (6th 
ed.), Genio e Follia, and The Man of Genius 
(1894); Brentano, Psychol. des Genies; 
MALLOCK, Aristocracy and Progress; Norpav, 
Degeneration; ALLEN aud Fisxz, Atlantic 
Mo., xlvii. 75 and 351; Baxpwin, Social and 
Eth. Interpret. ; MoRsELLI, Genio e Nevrosi 
(1892), and Riv. di Filos. Scient., passim ; 
ALPE. DE CANDOLLE, Hist. des Sciences et 
des Savants (1873); Nisper, The Insanity of 
Genius (1891); Ttrox, Der geniale Mensch 
(1897); ODIN, as above. _(J.J.-J,M.B.—G.F.8.) 

Genu [Lat. genu, knee]: Ger. Knie; Fr. 
genou; Ital. ginocchio. See (glossary). 

Genus (in biology) : see CLASSIFICATION (in 
biology). 

Genus (in logic) [Lat. genus, birth]: Ger. 
Genus; Fr. genre; Ital. genere. A class which 
contains within its extension, or is divisible 
‘into, smaller classes, called relatively species. 

The significance of the term has always 
shared the ambiguity which is discernible in 
classification. Genera have been be 

ished by reason of the obvious differ- 
Sno ariei types of natural forms, 
partly by reference to the relatively arbitrary 
processof arranging in accordance withselected 
marks. The first or empirical factor is pre- 
dominant in the popular sense of the term, 
and in much of the Aristotelian and Scholas- 
tic logic; the second has been insisted on 
in the more strictly formal logic. The diver- 
gence of the two views makes itself manifest 
at the limits of classification, at the concep- 
tion of a summum genus and an infima species, 
which tend on the one view to be regarded as 
having a place in rerum natura, while on 
the other they are but ideal boundaries to an 
arbitrary process. (R.A.) 

One of the Aristotelian rules of Drvistox 
(q. v.) in logic is that the differences of different 
genera are different, that is to say, cross-divi- 
sions are not to be made. This rule is sig- 
nally violated in the modern classifications of 
chemistry, mathematics, and logic iteelf; but 
in biology, owing to the common origin of 
species, the classification is hierarchical, as 
Aristotle required. Cf. PREDICABLES. (0.8.P.} 
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GEOMETRICAL MEAN — GERSONIDES 
ee ee le E E 
Geometrical Mean: see MEAN anp| portant recent suggestions looking to the 


MEDIAN. 

Geometry [Gr. yewperpia, measurement of 
the eath]: Ger. Geometrie; Fr. géométrie; 
Ital. geometria. The science of the relations 
growing out of extension in space, abstraction 
being made of all properties but those per- 
taining to space itself. 

Its subject-matter is formed of idea! bodies, 
having mobility, rigidity, and extension, but 
no other properties of matter. The property 
of extension may be ideally limited to one or 
two dimensions, or reduced to no dimensions, 
as in the case of a point. Such bodies are in 
imagination moved about as if real, and the 
science is constructed by pure reasoning about 
their necessary properties. Cf. SPACE. (8.N.) 

George, Leopold. (1811-73.) Born in 
Berlin, he became Privatdocent there, and then 
here’ of philosophy at Greifswald, where 

e died. He attempted to synthesize the 
philosophical principles of Hegel and Schleier- 
macher. His Metaphysics and Psychology are 
his chief works. These were followed, much 
later, by Logie as a Theory of Knowledge. 

Geotropism: see TROPISM. 

Gérando, Joseph Marie de: see DÉGÉ- 
RANDO. } 

Germ [Lat. germen, a bud]: Ger. Keim; 
Fr. germe; Ital. germe. A word sometimes 
used for the organism in an early embryonic 
stage, or for the rudimentary beginnings of an 
organ, Now generally restricted to use in 
composition, e.g. germ-cell (see Ovum), GERM- 
PLASM (q.v.), germ-layer (see EPIBLAST, and 

Hypos1\st). (C.L1.M.) 

Germinal Selection: Ger. Germinal- 
selektion; Fr. sélection germinale; Ital, selezione 
germinale. The outcome of intra-germinalcom- 

petition or ‘struggle for existence,’ as the result 
of which certain DETERMINANTS (q. v.) flourish 
rather than others. Cf. INTRASELECTION. 

Suggested by Weismann (Monist, vi. No. 2, 
Jan. 1896, also Ueber Germinalselektion, 1896) 
as a supplementary hypothesis, in his scheme 
of hereditary transmission, to account for the 
hypertrophy and atrophy of some organs or 
structures, and fur the appearance of variations 
in certain directions. He unwarrantably 
admits the position that variations appear 

‘when and where they are wanted,’ Sel 
seem to be DETERMINATE (q. v.); but by this 
hypothesis he is able to claim that natural 
selection has already been at work upon the 
germinal determinants. (C.Lt.M.=J.M.B.) 

The hypothesis of germinal selection is 
generally considered one of the most im- 


supplementii.g of natural selection without 
resort to the Lamarckian Facrors or Evo.v- 
TION (q. v.). It is the lust possible applica- 
tion of the notion of struggle for existence, 
carrying that couception beyond the struggle 
of individuals and the struggle of parts to 
the struggle of germs in the s:ngle organism. 
{t provides a purely hypothetical way of 
securing lines of determinate evolution. 

Literature: Tuomson, The Problem of Life ; 
Conn, The Method of Evolution ; Groos, The 
Play of Man (Eng. trans.), 373; and (more 
technical) Dmtacr, Année biologique, 1 ff., 
Iudex; WxIsMANN, as cited above. (s.M.B.) 

Germinal Vesicle: Ger. Keimblischen; 
Fr. vésicule germinative; Ital. vescicola ger- 
minativa, The nucleus of the ovum before 
the formation of the polar bodies, 

The germinal vesicle was described by 
Purkinje in 1825, the germinal spot (nucleolus) 
by W. gner in 1836. The terms are now 
falling into disuse. See F. M. Balfour, Com- 
par. Embryol. (C.Lu.M.) 

Germination (in botany) [Lat. germen, a 
bud]: Ger. Keimen; Fr. germination; Ital. 
germinazione. The resumption of the active 
processes of growth by seeds and spores after 
a time of quiescence or suspended anima- 
tion. (.8.6.) 

Germ-plasm: Ger. Keimplasma; Fr. 
plasma germinatif; Ital. germiplasma, plasma 
germinativo. The substance which forms the 
physical basis of heredity. Employed by 
Weismann (Zhe Germ-Plasm, 1893). Prob- 
ably identical with Ipropiasm (q.v.). Cf. 
Soma. (0.14.M.) 

Gerson, Jean Charlier de. (1363-1429. 
Born at Gerson, died at Lyons, A Frenc 
theologian. In 1377 he entered the College 
of Navarra in Paris, and d'Ailly and Henry 
of Oyta taught him logic and theology. In 
1397 he was made dean of Bourges; after 
1401, pastor of St. Jean en Gréve in Paris. 
He lectured on mysticism in 1404, and 
wrote a work on the subject in 1407, His 
denunciation of the murderer of the duke of 
Orleans necessitated his leaving Paris (1419) 
and remaining several years in Germany. His 
numerous works were among the first printed 
books. He is supposed by some to be the author 
of the Jmitation of Christ. His work on the 
Consolations of Theology is also well known. 

Gersonides. (cir. 1288-1344.) Born in 
Bagnol. Languedoc. A follower of Maimonides. 
He studied Aristotle in the works of Averrots, 
and was familiar with the Bible and Talmud 
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GESTATION — GHOST THEORY 


He sought to show, as his master had begun 
to do, the agreement of Aristotle with the 
Bible, believing that the latter touches all 
fields of knowledge. He differed from Averroés 
in asserting personal immortality. He exer- 
cised great influence over Spinoza, as did also 
Maimonides. 

Gestation (period of) [Lat. gestare, to 
carry]: Ger. Tragzeit, Dauer der Schwanger- 
schaft; Fr. gestation; Ital. gestazione, gravi- 
danza. The time which elapses between the 
conception and the birth of the young mammal. 

The following are the periods of gestation 
in some of the commoner mammals, in days: 
elephant 593, giraffe 440, mare 330, cow 286, 
man 280, red deer 245, hippopotamus 234, 
monkey (cebus) 150, pig 120, dog 63, cat 56, 
kangaroo 38. Attempts have been made to 
find a definite relation between the average 
length of life and the period of gestation. 

Literature; R. OwEN, Compar. Anat. and 
Physiol. of the Vertebrates; F. Lataste, Des 
variations de durée de la gestation chez les 
mammifères, O. R. Soc. de Biol., Paris, 9° sér., 
iii. 21-162 (1891). (0.L1.M.) 

Gesture Language [Med. Lat. gestura, 
a mode of action, from Lat. gestus, an act]: 
Ger. Gebii ; Fr. langage de gestes; 
Ital. linguaggio mimico. The conventionalized 
use of mien and gesture for the expression of 
thoughts and feelings. 

The facial movements and the gestures 
which to a greater or less extent accompany 
vocal speech, enforcing or supplementing it, 
and which notably play an important part in 
the expression of mood among, for instance, the 
peoples of Southern Europe—Gueeks, Neapo- 
litans, Sicilians, Portuguese—are closely allied 
in their psychological conditions to the pheno- 
mena of speech, The interpretation of such ges- 
tures as are handed down in the art of ancient 
peoples may be regarded as an auxiliary to 
hermeneutics. See K. Sittl, Die Gebärden 
d. Griechen u, Römer; A. Baumeister, Ceber- 
densprache in d. Kunst, Denkmäler, i. 586 f. 
Among scattered tribes of savages the language 
of gesture, based in part on reflex movements, 
in part on directly siguificm.t movements, often 

mes a conventional system, serving the 
purpose of communication without aid from 
vocal speech, 

Literature: G. Mauery, First Ann. Rep. 
Bureau of Ethaol. (Washington), 1879- 
80, and Sign Language, Techmer’s Int. 
Zeitsch., i. 193 ff. (1884); Cm. Darwis, 
Expression of Emotion in Man aud Animals 
(1872). (B.1.w.) 


The artificial gesture language of the deaf 
shows the operation of such a system con- 
structed from alphabetical elements, (3.M.B.) 

Geulincx (or Geulinks), Arnold, (1625- 
69.) Cartesian philosopher, educated at the 
University of Louvain, where he later lectured. 
Moved to Leyden, and became a Protestant. 
See CARTESIANISM, and OCCASIONALISM. 

Ghost [Sanck. ghas, spirit]: Ger. (1) Ge- 
spenst; Fr. (1) spectre, fantôme; Ital. (1) ombra, 
anima, (1) An apparition, usually of the sort 
taken to be a disembodied spirit, but applied 
also to any sort of apparent manifestation from 
a spirit world. 

(2) An early word for Spirit (q.v.). (7.M.B.) 

Ghost Theory. A name often given to 
Herbert Spencer’s theory of the origin of 
religion. 

The ‘ghost theory’ is affirmed in many places 
in Spencer's Principles of Sociology, where 
the evidence is also adduced. A biief statv- 
meut of it in his own words is as follows:— 
‘While primitive men, regarding themselves 
as at the mercy of surrounding ghosts, try to 
defend themselves by the aid of the exorcist 
and the sorcerer, who deal with ghosts anta- 
gonistically, there is simultaneously adupteil 
a contrary behaviour towards ghosts—a pro- 
pitiation of them. . . . Out of this motive and 
these observances come all forms of worship. 
Awe of the ghost makes sacred the sheltering 
structure for the tomb, and this grows into 
the temple, while the tomb itself becomes 
the altar. From provisions placed for the 
dead, now habitually and now at fixed 
intervals, arise religious oblations, ordinury 
and extraordinary, daily and at festivals. 
Immolations and mutilations at the grave 

into sacrifices and offerings of blood at 
the altar of a deity. Abstinence from food 
for the benefit of the ghost develops into 
fasting as a pious practice; and journeys to 
the grave with gifts become pilgrimages to 
the shrine. Praises of the dead and prayers 
to them grow into religious praises and 
prayers. Aud so every holy rite is derived 
from a funeral rite’ (Prine. of Sociol., 
i. 416-7, 3rd ed.) Spencers theory has 
been subjected to much criticism, not only by 
professional theologians, but by the first 
authorities on primitive man and culture. 
On the whole, the balance is against it, at 
least in the form in which he has stated the 
theory. It may be apposite to add that the 
problem of the origin of religion is really 
a plilosphical aud psychological one, See 
RuwiGr0N (evolution of, and psychology of). 
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GILBERT DE LA PORREE — GNOSIS 


Literature: a large literature has grown 
up on this subject; the following works re- 
present various points of view: KELLOGG, 
Genesis and Growth of Religion; Kine, The 
Supernatural, its Origin, Nature, and Evolu- 
tion; LIPPERT, Der Seelencult in seinen 
Beziehungen z. althebriiischen Religion; Die 
Religionen d. europ. Culturvélker ; and Chris- 
tenthum, Volksglaube u. Volksbrauch ; Max 
Mürıer, Gifford Lectures (4 vols.), and Hib- 
bert Lectures; TIELE, Elements of the Science 
of Religion, i. 68 f., ii. 208 f.; RAUWENHOFF, 
Wijsbegeerte v. d. Godsdienst; v. SIEBECK, 
Lehrb, d. Religionsphilos.; the more literary 
works of ANpREw Lane contain many in- 
cidental suggestions ; De Werre, Vorlesungen 
ii, d. Religion, 184 f. Cf. Anozstor Worsnip, 
AnrmisM, Macic, and Renieron (various 
topics). (R.M.W.) 

Gilbert de la Porrée (Gilbertus Porre- 
tanus). (1070-1154.) A French theologian 
and scholastic philosopher. Educated under 
Bernard of Chartres, he taught in Chartres, 
Paris, and Poitiers. He became bishop of 
Poitiers in 1142. Celebrated as a dialectician, 
he was suspected and twice arraigned before the 
council by Bernard of Clairvanx and the pope. 

Gioberti, Vincenzo. (r801-52.) An 
Italian patriot aud philosopher. In 1817 he 
obtained a position in the ecclesiastical house- 
hold of the king of Sardinia, and devoted 
himself to the study of the Bible, of church 
history, and the classic literature of Italy. 
Doctor of divinity in 1823, he took sacerdotal 
orders, 1825. In this year he became professor 
of theology at Turin, where he had graduated. 
In 1834 he became chaplain to the king, 
Charles Albert. Accused of favouring the 
liberal party, he left Turin and resided in 
Brussels, where he taught in a private institu- 

_ tion, and wrote books. He returned to Turin in 
1848, and was warmly welcomed. He became 
successively president of the Chamber of 
Deputies, minister of public instruction, and 
president of the council. He resigned, however, 
in 1849, and, moving to Paris, died there. 

Given [AS. ifan): Ger. (das) Gegebene ; 
Fr. (la) donnée; Ital. (i) dato. One of the 
hypotheses of a problem; used also in the 
Latin form datum (of which it is a translation). 
In Greek mathematics, the corresponding 
word was also extended to whatever is deter- 
mined in certain specified ways by a given 
hypothesis, The plural data is loosely applied 
to any unquestioned knowledge upon which 
a judgment is based, and in particular to our 
percepts, in the phrase ‘data of experience.’ 


The English adjective, given, has an exceed- 
ingly convenient use to indicate that that 
which its noun denotes must be understood 
as specified (in the verification of what is said) 
previously to the specification of something 


mentioned before, ‘Thus, ‘Some woman is 
adored by any given man,’ is said to avoid all 
possibility of understanding the statement as 
‘Some woman is adored by every man.’ (0.8.¥.) 
Gland [Lat. glans, an acorn]: Ger. Driise ; 
Fr. glande; Ital. glandula. A secreting organ 
or part; an agglomeration of glandular epi- 
thelial cells, arranged in a great variety of 
ways, viz. in tubes—tubular glands, simple and 
compound ; in sacs—acinous,’ ‘ racemose,’ or 
‘saccular,’ simple and compound; ductless 
glands. Cf. INTERNAL SECRETION. 
Originally applied to oval bodies on the 
course of the lymphatics, and these are still 
referred to under the name ‘lymphatic glands’ 
(Quain, &c.), The tendency, however, is to 
restrict the term to collections of true secreting 
cells. As to ‘lymph-ylands.—It is a misnomer 
to call these structures glands, for they produce 


no secretion. A better term is lymph-nodes.’ 
Cf. Dunham, Histology (1898), 114. See 
Lympu. (0.F.H.) 


Gnosiology [Gr. ysis, knowledge, + Adyos, 
discourse]: Ger. G@nosiologie, Erkenntniss- 
lehre ; Fr. gnosiologie (suggested—tu.¥.) ; Ital. 
gnoseologia. The science of knowledge, its 
origin, process, and validity. Cf. EPIsTEMO- 
LOGY, meaning (2), for which gnosiology is 
recommended, epistemology being used for the 
broader inquiry given under meaning (1) of 
that topic. (J.M.B.) 

Gnosis, Gnostic, Gnosticism [Gr. yrds, 
knowledge]: Ger. Gnosis, gnostisch, Gnosti- 
cismus; Fr. gnose, gnostique, gnosticisme ; Ital. 
gnosi, gnostico, Gnosticismo. The philosophico- 
religious doctrine of a widely diffused sect or 
sects of (heretical) Christians in the 2nd and 
3rd centuries of our era was called Gnosti- 
cism, the sect Gnostics, and the principle of 
their teaching Gnosis, 

The Gnosties professed to advance beyond 
mere faith (iors) and to reach a know- 
ledge (yros) concerning religious and philo- 
rophico-religious questions. In so doing, 
they sought to combine specifically Christian 
principles with elements of Jewish and hea- 
then doctrine. The result was a mixture 
or amalgam of Christian, Jewish, Hellenic 
(especially Neo-Platovic), and oriental (Per- 
sian) conceptions. Among the chief specula- 
tive problems to which the Gnostics directed 
their attention were the nature of the Deityand 
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his relation to the world (emanation ra 
creation, matter, the nature and origin of evi 
&c. Their method was imaginative rather 
than logical; their doctrine was mythological 
toa large degree, and differed widely with 
the various leaders and parties. They were 
looked upon as heretics by the Church, and 
their opinions condemned in favour of the 
growing Catholic dogma. 

Literature: F. C. Baur, Die christliche 
Gnosis (1835); Lresrus, Gnosticismus (re- 
printed, 1860, from Ersch and Gruber’s En- 
cyclopiidie, i. 71); Sonarr, Hist. of the 
Christ. Church, and Ante-Nicene Christi- 
anity, chap. x. §§ 115-36; UEBERWEG- 
Huxtnzz, Gesch. d. Philos. (8th ed., 1898), 
ii, § 7. See also Parristio PHILOSOPHY 
(2). (A.0.A.JT.) 

Goclenius, Rudolf. (1547-1628.) Born 
at Corbach; studied (1568-70) philosophy 
and theology at Marburg and Witteuberg, aud 
lecume Privatdocent in philosophy at Wit- 
tenberg in 1571. In 1575 he became rector 
of the Paedagogium at Cassel; in 1581 pro- 
fessor of physics at Marburg; and in 1589 
professor of logic, ethics, and mathematics at 
the same place, 

God: see the following topics; also 
Tuetsm, and the several topics RELIGION. 

God (idea of) er al Ger. Idee 
Gottes; Fr. idée de Dieu; Ital. idea di Dio. 
The notion of Deity or Supreme Being which 
is formed in the human consciousness, and 
which includes conceptions of the nature, 
essential attributes, and relations of this Being. 

The question of the idea of God is both 
psychological and ontological, and involves 
considerations of origin, nature, and validity. 
The theories of origin may be classified (1) in 
relation to consciousness, as derivative aud 
original ; (2) in relation to the mode of appre- 
hension, as empirical or intuitional. Theories 
of nature are as numerous as the forms of 
theistic belief, and include MonorTHErsM, 
polytheism, PANTHEISM, HENOTHRISM, 8 
Deism; see these terms, and especially | completed conception of God as triune; the 
Tnxtsm, and Rerzoron (psychology of).| three Persons as one God constitute the God- 
Theories of validity may be classified under | head. 3 
the heads of subjective and objective; the| As the Athanasian Creed says: ‘But 
former, while asserting various degrees of|the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, 
subjective validity for the idea, deny its ob- |and of the Holy Ghost, is all one: the Glory 
jective authority. The objective theories|equal, the Majesty co-eternal. Such as the 
affirm the objective validity of the idea. On| Father is, such is the Son: and such is the 
this basis the Anselmian and other ontological | Holy Ghost... And yet they are not three 
arguments for the existence of God are|Gods: but one God.’ Accordingly, the term 
founded. Godhead may be used also to indicate the 

Literature: Pruxrpexer, Philos. of Re-|essential divinity not only of God, bat of 
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ligion ; Lxpsrus, Philos. u. Religicn (1885); 
MoCosa, The Intuitions of the Mind; HARRIS, 
Philos. Basis of Theism, See THxErsM. (A.7.0.) 

God (in theology). The conception and 
being of God are usually treated in two ways 
from the theological standpoint. (1) Historic- 
ally: (a) the Old Testament doctrine of God ; 
(b) the New Testament doctrine of God. (2) 
Systematically: (a) in his own proper nature, 
involving mainly the analysis of the Arrri- 
BUTES (q. V.) of God, and all the problems neces- 
sarily connected therewith ; (b) God’s revela- 
tion of himself, involving his relation to the 
universe and especially to man ; (¢) proceed- 
ing from the last, and closely connected with 
questions of revelution, the aspects of God, or 
more exactly, problems connected with dis- 
tinctions within the Godhead (see GODHEAD, 
and Trinity). The problems occurring under 
(2, a and b) obviously involve underlying phi- 
losophical principles, apart from which no 
progress can be made, and apart from atten- 
tion to which no consistent conclusions can 
be reached. 

Literature; for (1a), Davrpsoy, art. on the 
O.T. Teaching about God, in Hastings’ Dict. 
of the Bible, with the literature there 
cited; (1 b), Sanpay, ibid., art. on the 
N.T. Teaching about God, with the literature 
there cited; any good work on N. T. Theology, 
e.g. Wuiss (Eng. trans.), BEYSCHLAG Cog 
trans.); (2 a), see under ÅTTRIBUTES (of God); 
(2 b), see CurisroLoey ; any good History of 
Christian Doctrine, e.g. Baur (Ger.), HAGEN- 
Bacu (Eng. trans.), Suzpp (Eng.); ULRIOL 
Gott u. d. Natur; Fuint, Theism; Prrat- 
pERER, Philos. of Religion (Eng. trans.), iii, 
237 f.; (2¢), HEGEL, Philos. of Religion 
(Eng. ae ii. 25 f.; Baur, Die christl. 
Lehre v. d. Dreieinigkeit u. Menschwerdung 
Gottes; Mrmr, Die Lehre v. d. Trinität in 
ihrer historischen E E (R.M.W.) 

Godhead [AS. God + hdd, office, dignity]: 
Ger. Gottheit; Fr. divinité; Ital. divinità. 
The name usually given by theologians to the 


GOETAE 


— GOOD 


Christ and of the Holy Spirit. As the same 


Creed says, in another place : ‘Equal to the 
Father, as touching his Godhead: and in- 
ferior to the Father, as touching his Man- 
hood.’ See Arrrinures (of God), Canisto- 
oer, Gop, and TRINITY. 

Literature: Gratry, A Guide to the 
Knowledge of God (Eug. trans.), ii; STEEN- 
stra, The Being of God as Trinity in 
Unity. (R.M.w.) 

Goetae [Gr. yóns, a wizard, sorcerer}. A 
name given to wandering Jewish magicians, 
thaumaturgists, or exorcists who flourished 
throughout the Roman empire during the 
early days of Christianity, and lived on the 
credulity of the masses. 

Simon Magus may be mentioned as per- 
haps the most important representative of 
the class. Jesus may have relerred to them 
(Matt. xxiv. 11, 24-8; Mark xiii. 22; John 
vi. 23, 24), and Paul was familiar with them 
(see Acts viii. 9 f., xiii. 6 f£). 

Literature: Josepuus, Ant. of Jews, viii. 2, 
5; Origen, Cont. Cel., i; Ewaxp, Hist. of 
Israel (Eng. trans.), vii. 179, 317, 391, viii. 
89, 123; ZELLER, Acts of the Apostles (Eng. 
trans.), i. 250 f.; ScmoLrz, Gitzendienst u. 
Zauberwesen bei d. Hebriern. (B.M.w.) 

Golden Rule: Ger. goldene Regel; Fr. 
régle dor; Ital. regola d oro. The name 
given to the Gospel precept: ‘ Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them’ (Matt. vii. 12; Luke 
vi. 31). 

This rule has often been adopted as ex- 
pressing the sum of social morality. The 
negative side of the same precept is some- 
times given as its equivalent. Thus Hobbes 
summarizes the fundamental moral laws in 
the command : ‘Do not that to another which 
thou wouldst not have done to thyself’ And 
he identifies this with the golden rule, from 
which, however, it differs in not enjoining 
active beneficence, and requiring only ab- 
stinence from evil. See Sidgwick, Hist. of 
Eng. Eth. (3rd ed.), 167. (W.R.S.) 

Golden Section: Ger. goldener Schnitt; 
Fr. section d'or; Ital. sezione aurea. That 
division of a magnitude in which the smaller 

rtion is to the larger, as the larger portion 
i to the whole. Pr a A 

Derived primarily on the mathematical 
side from the division of a line into extreme 
and mean ratio, but applied more widely to 
a similar relation between the dimensions of 
surfaces, e.g. the two adjacent sides of a 
rectangle and the sum of these sides, the 


of the human figure, &c. The relation 
involved has also been applied in explanation 
of musical harmony, the relation between the 
vibration :ates of the various tones concerned 
being supposed to illustrate it. The supposed 
aesthetic value of the relation has been re- 
ferred to its embodimeut of a just propor- 
tion, expressing mediation between complete 
equality (1: 1) and cumplete inequality (1 : 2). 
This value has Leen shown to be subject 
to numerous modifications. The most agree- 
able forms among parallelograms are the 
apparent squares and figures whose sides 
conform to the relations of the golden section. 
In the case of a line, whether horizontal or 
perpendicular, the golden section, although 
very agreeable, is not aesthetically the most 
satisfactory division. 

The division of a line into extreme and 
mean ratio was accomplished by Euclid. The 
aesthetic value of the relation involved was 
first developed by Zeising, who gave it the 
widest application throughout the range of 
the beautiful in nature and in art. He saw 
in it the concrete embodiment of an ultimate 
aesthetic principle, i.e. the combination of 
a complete diversity in an harmonious unity. 
Fechuer investigated experimentally the ap- 
plication of the principle to various simple 
geometrical forms, and found it sulject to 
sundry modifications. Helwig, Witmer, and 
others have made further experiments, and 
have also discussed the theoretical bearings 
of the principle. 

Literature: Zerstne, Neue Lehre von 
den Proportionen des menschlichen Kérpers 
(1854), and Aesthetische Forschungen (1855); 
FECHNER, Zur experimentalen Aesthetik 
(1871), and Vurschule d. Aesthetik (1876) ; 
Wirwer, Philos. Stud., ix; HeLwic, Theorie 
des Schönen (1897). | (J.B.A.) 

rig god|: Ger. Gut; Fr. bien (pre- 
ferred), bon; Ital. bene. Possessing WorTH 
(q. v.) of some sort. (W.R.S.-J.M.B.) 

Anything which satisfies a desire has worth 
in that respect, and is called good for that 
purpose. At the same time, this sume thing 
may yet be in other respects, and on the 
whole, bad. In a fuller, ethical sense the 
term ‘good’ is applied only to that whose 
worth cannot be thus inverted or changed, 
i.e. is intrinsic, sometimes with the dis- 
tinctive adverb ‘morally good.’ Hence the 
assertion of Kant that the only unconditional 
good is a good will. 

Good as a substantive means a thing pos- 
sessing worth. An old classification, adopted 
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by Aristotle, divides goods into external 
goods, goods of the body, and goods of the 
soul—from which the inquiry starts into the 
true human good; and this inquiry con- 


stitutes ethical science. Cf Class, Jdeale w. 
Giiter (1886). (W.B.8.) 

Goodness (ethical): Ger. das Gute; Fr. 
bonté; Ital. bontà. The possession of intrinsic 
worth. 

The term has the same vagueness as Goop 
(q. v.) Hence the distinction drawn by 
Shaftesbury (Jnquiry, Bk. I. § 3), who says 
that goodness depends only on the affections, 
and may belong to any sensible creature; 
whereas ‘virtue or merit’ belongs to man 
only, since it implies the reflex or moral sense 
which makes the conception of worth and 
honesty an object of his affection. 

Goodness is also used as an abstract ex- 
pression for that which is morally highest, 
or of greatest worth—the Goop, or the 
Susmum Bonum (q. v.). In this sense good- 
ness or the-good-in-itself (aùrò dyadév) is used 
in Plato's Republic to express the ultimate 
ground, not only of moral activity, but of all 
reality. It is thus raised from a purely 
human to a universal conception. __ (W-B.8.) 

Goods: Ger. Güter; Fr. biens; Ital. merci. 
The elements that constitute wealth ; objects 
capable of satisfying human desire. 

It is a moot point whether immaterial 
wealth should be characterized as goods ; and 
it is also doubtful whether non-transferable 
objects should be included under the term. 
Marshall adopts a very wide interpretation, 
including at once things external and in- 
ternal, material and personal, transferable 
and non-transferable. But it seems question- 
able policy to depart so widely from current 
usage. (A.7.H.) 

Gorgias, of Leontini, A Greek orator 
and sophist, a contemporary of Socrates and 
of Empedocles, who is sometimes said to have 
been his teacher. The influence of Zeno 
upon him was supreme. See Pre-SocRATIO 
PurLosorny (Sophists). 

Göschel, Carl Friedrich. (1781-1861.) 
German philosopher, follower of Hegel; a 
jurist. Educated at Bonn, he was for some 
time counsellor of the provincial court in 
Naumburg; after 1845 first president of the 
Consistory for Saxony. Died in Naumburg. 
He sought to demonstrate the harmony of 
Hegel’s philosophy with Christianity. 

Gospel [AS. God, God, + spell, a narrative]: 
Ger. Evangelium; Fr. évangile; Ital. , 
vangelo. The term is used in three senses: (1) 


The most general—good news of any kind ; 
(2) that in which it is commonly employed 
throughout Christendom—the good news of 
redemption through the mediation of Jesus 
Christ; (3) by analogy from (2), the dis- 
tinctive— possibly new—teaching peculiar to 
a man or school. 

ls is the collective term usel to de- 
note the writings of the four Evangelists— 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. For obvious 
reasons, these writings have received closest 
attention from Christian and anti-Christian 
writers for centuries. Here it is possible 
only to indicate, and this with the utmost 
generality, the views of them generally enter- 
tained to-day. Every one recognizes that the 
writings attributed to Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke agree among themselves in very striking 
ways —hence their ordinary name the Synoptic 
Gospels, that is, the Gospels which ‘see to- 
gether’; similarly all agree that these Gospels 
differ in the most marked way from the writing 
attributed to John, often called the ‘spiritual 
Gospel.’ Hence two distinct problems have 
arisen — the synoptic problem, and the 
problem of the Fourth Gospel. Many would 
doubtless admit that, at the present time, the 
former is more completely understood, and is 
farther on the way towards satisfactory solu- 
tion than the latter. (1) After Eichhorn 
(1794), Gieseler(1818), Schleiermacher(181 8), 
and Credner (1836) had initiated modern 
criticism by formulating the DOCUMENTARY 
Hypornesis (q.v.), the greatest desideratum 
for a fuller elucidation of the synoptic problem 
was a more thorough examination of the rela- 
tion between Matthew and Luke on the one 
hand, and Mark on the other. This was under- 
taken by Weiss and Wilke simultaneously 
(1838). They suggested that Mark came first 
in the order of time; that its writer presented 
more precisely than his companions an original 
document, accessible to all three; and that 
the writers of Matthew and Luke used a second 
document, one not employed by the writer of 
Mark, and known as the Logia of Matthew. 
With the exception of the adherents of the 
Teprncen ScHoon (q.v.), New Testament 
critics have in the main followed these lines 
of Weiss and Wilke till the present time. 
The view now generally approved, though 
with differences in detail, upon which it is 
impossible to enlarge here, is that the three 
synoptic writers all used an existing (eurlier) 
source which is most faithfully presented by 
the writer of Mark; that the writers of 
Matthew and Luke used a second early source 
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(consisting of Logia or sayings), excerpts from 
which constitute the main differences between 
their Gospels and that attributed to Mark; 
that possibly, though here there is dispute, the 
writer of Luke had these Logia before him in 
a collection which contrasted with that used 
by the writer of Matthew. As to dates: there 
is least evidence regarding Matthew, which 
possibly falls within the rst century. Mark, 
too, cannot be dated with any certainty, and 
probably could not have been written before 
A.D. 68. Having regard to the evidence 
which the Pauline writings throw on the 
subject, Luke cannot well have been written 
after A.D. 80, 

(2) The problem of the Fourth Gospel is 
admitted to be exceedingly difficult, even if 
on no other account than that it is not a 
historical document in the same sense as the 
synoptics. This obviously introduces sources 
of much perplexity. There are those who 
altogether deny its historical character, and 

int out the impossibility that John could 

ve had a part in its authorship. Others, 
on the contrary, sharply contend for both 
these positions. It seems certain that this 
Gospel was well known by A.D. 185, and it 
seems problematical that it was quoted by 
Basilides in A.D. 125. It is practically certain 
that its author was a Jew. Little more, of 
a definite character, can be said. After all 
that has been done and written, one is forced 
to agree with Harnack, that ‘the origin of 
the Johannine writings is, from the standpoint 
of a history of literature and dogma, the most 
marvellous enigma which the early history of 
Christianity presents’ (Hist. of Dogma, i. 96, 
97). The problem of the relation between 
the Logos, as used by the writer of John, 
and the Jewish-Alexandrian conception—the 
point where the entire discussion touches 
philosophy most closely—must, like the whole 
Johannine question, be regarded as still sub 


Literature: Reuss, Hist. of the N, T. (Eng. 
trans.); Horrzmann, Einleitung in d. N. T. ; 
Weizsäcker, Untersuch. ü. d. evang. Gesch. ; 
Wenpr, Die Lehre Jesu (Eng. trans. of and 

); P. EwarD, Das Hauptproblem d. 
vangelienfrage; Kem, Jesus of Nazara 
(Eng. trans.), i; Davrpsow, Introd. to the 
N.T.; the most handy summary in English 
(from an advanced standpoint) is CARPENTER, 
The First Three Gospels. For Fourth Gospel : 
Warkrns, Bampton Lects.; Seamless 
acterbild Jesu; Txoma, Die Genesis d. Johan. 
Evangel.; Bryscutag, N.T. Theol. (Eng. 


trans.), i. 216 f.; Wxrss, Life of Christ (Eng. 
pe Sanpay, in the Expositor (1891-2); 
Harwnaox, in Zeitsch. f. Theol. u. Kirche, li. 
189 f; WEIZsäÄcKER, Apostolic Age (Eng. 
trans.), ii. 206 f. (R.M.W.) 

Government (divine): Ger. göttliche Re- 
gierung; Fr.gouvernement divin; Ital. governo 
divino. (1) The name given to that view of 
God’s relation to the world which is im- 
mediately deducible from his attribute of 
omnipotence. 

(2) The term is also applied to the moral 
order of the world as indicated under THEO- 
DIOY. 

Because omnipotent, God governs the uni- 
verse according to his will, that is, in con- 
formity with his nature. This is the positive 
side. The negative appears in the fact that 
this conception of the universe (as cosmos) 
excludes, on the one hand, a mere determining 
fate and, on the other, mere blind chance. In 
dogmatic theology this idea of government 
refers rather to nature than to man, the 
relationship of the Deity to humanity being 
expressed more eminently in the scheme of 
salvation. See ArrrrsuTes (of God), Gon, 
Gopueap, and Taropicy. 

Literature: McCosn, Method of Divine 
Government; FLÜGEL, Das Wunder u. d. 
Erkennbarkeit Gottes; De Mancrrre, Théo- 
dicée; Herzog’s Real-Encyc., art. Théodicée ; 
Lorze, Microcosmus (Eng. trans.) ; OBB, 
Christian View of God and the World; 
PFLEIDERER, Philos. of Religion (Eng. 
trans.), iv. 20f.; Reuscu, Nature and the 
Bible (Eng. trans.). See also the citations 
under Rexicion (philosophy of), THEODICY, 
and in Brstroa. E, i, b. (R.M.W.) 

Government (political). The ruling or 
directing of a community as a whole, and as 
organized into a STATE (q. v.). 

The discussion of government, and forms of 
government, is at least as old as Greek philo- 
sophy. The distinction of state from society 
is vital here: a society with a common govern- 
ment is a state; a state without government 
would be a mere society. It is not essential 
that the ruling or directing power should be 
sovereign (in Austin’s sense). It is not sove- 
reign in subject communities (Mysore, Basuto- 
land); but the two qualities are usually 
combined. See also Artstocracy, DEMO- 


cracy, and Srare (philosophy of). (3.B.) 
gratia): er. Anmuth; Fr. 


Grace pis 
âce; Ital. grazia, graziosita. That species 
of the beautiful, or of aesthetic value, found 
primarily in ease and spontaneity of posture 
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or motion, and, by analogy, in freely flowing 
curves and contours, in slender columns, in 
speech or conduct which suggests ease and 
spontaneousness rather than power. 

It is thus contrasted with the sublime or 
majestic, but the element of smallness is not 
so prominent as in the pretty. Beauty with 
the element of dignity inspires respect, and 
keeps the observer at a distance; grace 
attracts—a factor still more prominent in the 
German Anmuth, which is nearly equivalent 
to ‘grace and charm.’ This distinction was 
suggested by Plato, made more explicit by 
Cicero, and elaborated by Schiller (Anmuth 
u. Würde). Hogarth distinguished from the 
waving line of beauty the more varied serpen- 
tine line of grace formed by winding a line 
about a cone. 

Literature: SOHILLER, Grace and Dignity, 
in Essays, Aesth. and Philos; HARTMANN, 
Aesth., ii. chap. iv; Waxrer, Gesch. d. Aesth. 
im Alterthum; Spencer, Essays, ii. (J.H.T.) 

Grace (in theology): Ger. Gnade; Fr. 
grace; Ital. grazia. The name given to the 
special attribute of God manifested to hu- 
manity in the plan of redemption. It involves 
the conception of favour, accompanied by 
spontaneity, mercy, and goodness, which the 
recipient has not merited. 

It originates in God’s ‘eternal pleasure.’ 
God's grace is held to establish a kingdom of 
grace; and here the controversies with which 
the subject is connected begin to emerge. To 
what extent does man, looking to his lost 
condition, co-operate with God in this king- 
dom of grace? ‘The antagonism between 
AUGUSTINIANISM (q.¥.) and PELAGIANISM 
(q. v.), as between CALVINISM 
ArmInrAnism (q. v.), originated 
antiuomy between sin and freedom, between 
grace and works, displayed itself which had 
the greatest influence on thought, especially 
after the Reformation. It need hardly be 
added that these problems arise in a universe 
which is presupposed to be constructed, as 
regards man, on a definite plan. Man fell; 
hence God’s grace, and ull the difficulties 
which the conception has called up. 

Literature; Lichtenberger’s Encyc. des 
Sci. religieuses, art. Grace Divine, by Bors ; 
Cunnincuam, Historical Theol.; SPENER, 
Von d. Natur u. Gnade; Herzog's Real- 
Encyc., art. Gnade, by Lana, gives full litera- 
ture; SCHLEIERMACHER, Glaubenslebre; any 
good work on Biblical theology—OEHLER, 
Weiss (Eng. trans.). (R.M. w.) 

Graces (Christian). A term used, gener- 


ally in Christian ethics or in homilies, to 
indicate the characteristic marks of the ethico- 
religious life in the Christian man. The 
graces are practical accompaniments of the 
main Christian virtues—fuith or fidelity; 
love or steadfastness of good will; wisdom as 
displayed in cheerful hope. They reveal 
themselves principally in the unaffected or 
unconscious performance of duty as inspired 
by the Christian ideal. 

Literature: see Ernics (Christian). (R.M.w.) 

Grade (of consciousness) [Lat. gradus, 
degree]: Ger. Rang; Fr. grade, rang; Ital. 
ordine. Relative position in the scale of 
animal minds. 

Grade is the term recommended for the 
place of this or that consciousness from the 
point of view of psychological observation, as 
opposed to the relative ‘degree’ of conscious- 
ness of the same mind from time to time. See 
Suscoxsorous for the further working out 
of this distinction. (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

OF. gramaire, from Med. 
Lat. grammaria, improperly used for gram- 
matica): Ger. Grammatik; Fr. maire; 
Ital. grammatica. Orderly presentation of the 
material of language. 

When the basis of arrangement is the form 
and relation which the phenomena exhibit in 
actual use, it is called descriptive grammar. 
Most school grammars belong to the de- 
scriptive class, though in recent days a 
tendency has shown itself to seek aid from 
historical grammar, so far as it can be done 
without compromising pedagogical clearness 
of statement. When the basis of arrange- 
ment is the relation to an order of historical 
development, it is called historical grammar, 
When the basis is relation to the general prin- 
ciples governing the psychological life of 
language, it is called general or philosophical 
grammar. Only two peoples have inde- 
peudently developed complete grammatical 
systems, the Hindus and the Greeks. The 
Hindu system, characterized by greater ob- 
jectivity, gave the impulse, when opened up 
to Western scholars in the beginning of this 
century, to the development of moilern 
scientific grammar, The Greek system origi- 
nated in the service of philosophy, and later 
freed itself from the leading-strings of meta- 
physics, only as the accumulation of ordered 
facts compelled it. The little handbook of 
Greek Grammar prepared by Dionysius 
Thrax, probably in the 2nd century B. 0., under 
the title Tén Avovvciov Tpapparıxoð, became 
the basis for all the Greek and Latin grammars 
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down to modern times, and determined the 
traditions of all descriptive grammar in the 
Western world. 

Literature: H. Sremrnar, Gesch. d. 
Sprachwiss. bei den Griechen u. Römern 
(1863; and ed., 1890); Tu. Benrey, Gesch. 

. Sprachwiss. (1869); B. Dexertox, Ein- 
leitung in das Sprachstudium (2nd ed., 1885, 
Eng. trans.); Œ. Unie, Dionysii Thracis Ars 
Grammatica (1883). (B.L.W.) 

Grandeur (delirium of): Ger. Grössen- 
walm, Megalomanie ; Fr. délire des grandeurs, 
mégalomanie; Ital. delirio di grandezza, 
megalomania. The belief, on the part of an 
iusane person, that he possesses unusual 
powers, riches, or other sorts of superiority : 
MEGALOMANIA (q. v.). 

Delusions of grandeur accompany the ex- 
cited or exalted forms of mania and central 

lysis. In some cases this fixed delusion 
is the chief symptom of insanity, thus forming 
a monomania of grandeur, or pride, For 
literature see EXALTATION, MANIA, and 

MONOMANIA. (3.3.) 

Graphic Method (of recording): see 
LABORATORY AND Apparatus, II, general. 

Graphic Method (of representation): 
Ger. graphische Methode; Fr. méthode gru- 
phique, méthode des courbes; Ital. metodo 
grafico. The presentation to the eye of the 
results of measurements or statistics by means 


of curves and other figures, 
30% 
20% 
10% 
0 10 2 ~©680 
Weight in ounces 
Fig. r. 


While an algebraical Curve (q. v.) can but 
rarely represent the complex quantitative re- 
lations with which experimental psychology 
is concerned, it is an advantage to represent 
graphically to the eye the relations of quanti- 
ties and even simple numerical results. Thus 
the subjoined curve (Fig. 1) shows the esti- 
mate from memory of the weight of a book 
(24 0z.) made by fifty-six students. The 
estimates (in ounces) are the abscissas, and the 
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percentages of the whole numbers making 
the several estimates are the ordinates. It 
should be noted that in such curves the rela- 
tions between ordinates and abscissae are 
arbitrary. Simple numerical results can 
sometimes be illustrated to advantage, as by 
rectangles or sectors. ‘Thus if of every 100 
associations 47 were classed as objective, 40 
as logical, and 13 as verbal, the results might 
be represented in either of the two ways 
shown in Fig, 2. (3.M°K.0.) 


’ OBJECTIVE 


LOGICAL 


Objective 


Logical 


Fig. 2. 


This method, as well as the curve, has been 
much used by Francis Galton for psycho- 
logical and anthropological data, and owes 
much of its development to him. Cf. Galton, 
Natural Inheritance, and Inquiries into 
Human Faculty. (3.M.B.) 

Graphology ES ypaph, writing, + d¢yos, 
lore]: Ger. Graphologie, Handschriftenkunde ; 
Fr. graphologie; Ital. grafologia. The study 
or science of HANDWRITING (q. v.). 

In the best French and German works, 
graphology views handwriting as a motor 
indication or expression, to be interpreted by 
the aid of and with the other motor 
activities on the of peychological prin- 
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ciples. As a practical art, attempting to 
interpret or read character in individuals 
from their handwriting, it has as little 
scientific basis as palmistry or phrenology. 
While both the principles and conclusions are 
frequently of doubtful validity, yet the study 
includes the legitimate factors in a possible 
science of handwriting. 

From the practical point of view of identi- 
fication of handwriting, graphology is also 
called into requisition, and the term grapho- 
logist becomes equivalent to handwriting 
expert. 

The pathology of handwriting presents 
a further interesting aspect of the study. 
The study of the degeneration of haud- 
writing in the insane (see article of this title 
in Tuke’s Dict. of Psychol. Med.) has revealed 
characteristic divergences from the normal 
in cases of general paralysis, idiocy (see 
Piper, Schriftproben von Schwachsinnigen, 
1893), mania, melancholia, as well as in 
hysteria, changes of personality, hypnotic 
states, &c. In all such cases, handwriting 
is viewed as only one among many of the 
significant forms of highly specialized motor 
expressions. Mirror writing (see Ireland, 
Blot on the Brain, 1893, 299) is a form of 
writing in which the letters are reversed as 
if seen in a mirror, and occurs sporadically in 
normal individuals (notably in children) as 
well as in connection with mental disorders, 
and offers special problems of interest in the 
development and dissolution of writing. 
Agraphia includes the inability to write or 
difficulty in writing resulting from dis- 
order in the cerebral centre for writing. 
See AGRAPHIA, and SPEECH AND 17s DE- 
FECTS. 

Literature: J. Crérreox-Jamiy, L'Éoriture 
et le Caractère (1895, also in Eng. trans.) ; 
P. Hxxor, L'Écriture et le Caractère (1889); 
Louis nes Cuames, La Philos. de l'Ecriture 
(1892) ; also the periodical La Graphologie, 
published in diferent forms since 1871. 
ErLexmeyeR, Die Schrift (1879), and 
Preyer, Psychol. des Schreibens (1895), repre- 
sent the most valuable attempts to interpret 
handwriting. (3.3.) 

Gratification: see SATISFACTION. 

Gratitude [Lat. gratitudo, from gratus, 
pleasing]: Ger. Dankbarkeit ; Fr. gratitude, 
reconnaissance; Ital. gratitudine, riconoscenza. 
The sentiment on the part of the recipient 
of a favour towards its donor, involving a dis- 
position to promote the good of the donor. 

Gratitude, inasmuch as it is the disposition 


to promote the good of another, is a special 
case of BENEVOLENCE (q.v.); but seeing that 
this disposition to do good is in a manner 
due to the other in return for favour received, 
the quality is assimilated to Justice (q. v.) 
The question whether gratitude can be dis- 
interested, or is always founded on self- 
love, is frequently discussed by the English 
moralists. 


Literature: Hurcunson, Inquiry, § 2, vi; 
J. Gay, Prelim. Diss. to King’s Origin of Evil, 
xlix; Hume, Princ. of Mor., App.ii. (W.R.8.) 

Grave Harmonics. An erroneous term 
for ComBrnation Tones (q. V.). 

Gravesande, Willem Jakob van’s. 
(1688-1742.) Dutch philosopher andmathema- 
tician. Studied in Leyden. Began practising 
law (1707) at the Hague. In 1715 he accom- 
panied an embassy to England as secretary, 
and became acquainted with Newton, He was 
chosen Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1717 
he became professor of mathematics and astro- 
nomy at Leyden, and introduced the New- 
tonian philosophy to that institution. His 
works deal in part with Newton’s philosophy. 

Gravitation [Lat. gravitare, to gravitate]: 
Ger. Schwerkraft, Gravitation ; Fr. gravitation ; 
Ital. itazione. That seemingly universal 
tendency of every particle of matter to move 
towards every other particle with a force 
directly as the product of the masses of the 
particles, and inversely as the square of the 
distance (r) which separates them. 

The fact that all bodies on the earth’s sur- 
face tend to fall downwards was known from 
the beginning of human experience. That the 
force thus indicated tends towards the centre 
of the earth must have been dimly recognized 
since the time of Ptolemy. That the planets 
gravitate towards the sun was vaguely seen 
by Kepler, and more clearly by Huyghens and 
others. That the moon gravitates towards 
the earth was shown by Newton, who first 

ropounded the law in all its generality. 

ravitation differs from all other forces of 
nature in being, within the limits of human 
experience to the present time, absolutely in- 
capable of increase, diminution, or modifica- 
tion by any agency whatever. Through all 
transmutations of the forms of matter, under 
the highest velocities in the planetary system, 
through all masses of extraneous matter that 
may intervene, every pair of atoms attract 
each other unceasingly according to the stated 
law. 

Intimately associated with gravitation is 
the question whether it is really an actio ad 
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distans—whether it takes place without any 
intervening medium or other agency. Leibnitz 
objected to the Newtonian theory that a body 
cannot act where it is not. This negation is 
accepted as an axiom by many physicists, who 
find support for their view by the apparently 
well-ascertained fact that electric and magnetic 
attraction and repulsion actthrough theagency 
of the ether, and conclude from analogy that 
gravitation may be due to the same or a similar 
cause. 

Some astronomical phenomena have recently 
led to the suspicion that gravitation does 
not vary rigorously as the inverse square, but 
increases more rapidly towards the sun by an 
amount so minute as to make its establish- 
ment difficult, except by the most refined and 
elaborate researches. The simplest proposed 
form of the modified law is that instead of 
being inversely as 7°, it is inversely as r to the 
power 24a, where 

@=0-0000001612 = 161210" (8.N.) 

Greatest Happiness : Ger. höchstes Glück ; 
Fr, bonleur suprême, suprême félicité; Ital. 
felicità suprema. The greatest possible sur- 
plus of pleasure over pain in the life or lives 
referred to; the reference being either to an 
individual, a community, mankind at large, 
or sentient beings generally. 

The ethical doctrine that greatest happi- 
ness is the ideal of conduct received formal 
statement in Western thought by Epicurus; 
but tle doctrine that the greatest happiness 
which the individual ought to pursue is not 
his own happiness, but that of the community, 
seems to have originated in political theory, 
and, in its precise formulation, to be mainly 
due to certain English writers of the 18th cen- 
tury. The social content of morality was un- 
duubtedly no mcdern discovery. The condi- 
tions required for a quantitative estimate of 
happiness are laid down by Wollaston (Ze- 
ligion of Nature, 1722); and regard for the 
happiness of others was made the criterion of 
virtue by such writers as John Gay (Prelim, 
Diss. to King’s Origin of Evil, 1731, xxxvi) 
and Hutcheson (Syst. of Mor. Philos., 1755). 
Hutcheson makes their ‘ tendency to universal 
happiness’ the criterion of the material good- 
ness of actions (wliereas their formal goodness 
consists in their flowing ‘ from good affections 
in a just proportion’), and this criterion is 
systematically applied by him. 

One of the most distinct of early statements 
of this criterion is in Priestley’s Essay on the 
First Princ. of Government (1768): ‘ The good | lations of Greek originals entered philosophical 
and happiness of the members, that is, the |language. And from time to time, in modern 
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majority of the members of any state, is the 
great standard by which everything relating 
to that state must finally be determined’ 
(p. 17). The double phrase ‘good and happi- 
ness’ does not imply here that good is different 
from happiness, for it is immediately added 
that ‘justice and veracity, for instance,’ have 
‘ nothing intrinsically excellent in them sepa- 
rate from their relation to the happiness of 
mankind’ (p. 18). A similar view is found 
in Beccaria (Dei delitti e delle pene, originally 
published in 1764), who asserts that the only 
proper end for legislation is ‘la massima feli- 
cità divisa nel maggior numero’—an expres- 
sion rendered in the English translation (3rd 
ed., 1770) by the phrase to which Bentham 
afterwards gave currency, ‘the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number,’ The consti- 
tuents of greatest happiness are enumerated 
by Bentham (Prine. of Mor. and Legisl.), and 
made the basis of a hedonistic calculus. The 
importance, as sources of happiness, of perma- 
nent objects of interest is brought out by J. 8. 
Mill ( Utilitarianism, chap. ii), aud still more 
by Sidgwick (Meth. of Lth., III. xiv). 

Literature: the authors cited; see also 
Eruics, and ETHICAL THEORIES, and BIBLIOG. 
F, 2, ¢. (W.B.8.) 

Greek Terminology (consideredin relation 
to Greek philosophy). 

(1) The vocabulary of European philosophy 
has its principal source in the technical 
language of Greek philosophers. Of this 
technical language, a portion has passed 
directly over into our modern philosophical 
usage, e.g. a number of the fumiliar terms 
of the traditional formal logic, such as 
syllogism, enthymeme, &c. A portion, how- 
ever, and in fact a very large portion, has 
reached us in the form of Latin translations 
and imitations of Greek terms. Of this purt, 
again, there are subdivisions. The classical 
Roman philosophical writers began the process 
of ‘making the dialectic art speak in Latin’ 
(see citations in Prantl, Gesch. d. Logik, i. 511, 
at the outset of an important discussion of 
the Roman terminology). The words sub- 
stantia and essentia, as translations of otoia, be- 
long, for instance, to this first stratum of Latin 
imitations of Greek terms, A second group 
of Latin terms and phrases, formed under the 
influence of Greek originals, is found in the 
theological terminology of the Latin Church. 
The scholastic philosophy constitutes a third 

eriod during which Latin imitations or trans- 
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philosophy, the coining of new compounds, of 
Greek origin, has gone on side by side with 
a continuation of the processes to which the 
scholastic vocabulary itself was due. The 
effective tendency to add to all these sources 
of philosophical terms the modern vernacular 
lauguages themselves has existed ever since 
Meister Eckhart, whose Middle German vocabu- 
lary contained many striking imitationsofGreek 
and of scholastic terms by means of purely Ger- 
man words (e. g. Istigkeit for essentia = oiia), 
It will be seen, therefore, that the influence of 
Greek terminology has been manifold, and in- 
direct as well as direct, since even the terms 
of vernacular origin are often more or less 
obviously modelled after Greek terms. 

(2) The process whereby the Greek termino- 
logy of philosophy arose and became gradu- 
ally more dlatotie and more settled is, in 
outline, as follows. 

First, the early thinkers, in the Pre- 
Socratic period, began by undertaking to dis- 
cover general explanations of the origin and 
natureof things. In advancing their theories, 
they were from the start led to emphasize 
certain aspects of the physical world—aspects 
which they deemed of especial importance as 
furnishing, or as illustrating, their explana- 
tions, To these emphasized aspects they gave 
names, some of which were already familiar 
in popular language. So the early names of 
the elements, water, air, fire, were of course 
words in daily use. But in two ways the 
undertaking, thus begun, very soon led to new 
developments, First, certain of the aspects 
of the world, which the philosopher was led to 
emphasize, were less familiar to the popular 
mind, and required relatively new names, 80 
that, before long, quite novel coinages began 
to appear in the technical vocabulary of philo- 
sophy, or else words before existing were 
given a prominence that at once, by taking 
them out of their more usual context, changed 
them into technical terms, Of the former 
tendency, present for instance in the Pytha- 
gorean vocabulary, the coinage of new abstract 
nouns by individual philosophers remains, 
even to the present time, a fumiliar example. 
Here is, in fict, a perennial accompaniment of 
abstract thought ; and few systematic thinkers 
have failed to coin at least one or two abstract 
nouns. Of the words already existent, but 
turned into technical terms by the way in 
which they are isolated and emphasized, the 
drepov of Anaximander forms the first instance 
in the history of Greek philosophy. When 
Homer (Od. viii. 340: see Schmidt's Synony- 


mik d. i Sprache, iv. 512) makes 
Hermes speak of decpoi dmeipores, the i 

of the Homeric dreipw», as ‘numberless,’ is 
clear. But what Anaximander meant by 
calling his elementary material the depos 
(i.e. the Infinite, or as Burnet, in the work 
cited below, renders it, the Boundless) becomes 
something at once technical and obscure, 
about whose precise meaning there has been 
much discussion. The term presumably means 
(see Windelband, Gesch. d. alten Philos., 25, 
and Schmidt's Synonymik, in the passage just 
cited) at once that which is boundless in its 


power to originate new products, and boundless 


in its extent; and it is thus a typical example 
of an early and undifferentiated terminology, 
whose meanings and usages have indeed too 
much of the ‘boundless’ about them. _ 

(3) But next, even when the early philo- 
sopher coins no new words, and does not con- 
sciously intend any unfumiliar usage of the 
already existent terms, still it is his fate to 
find his most familiar words altering their 
meaning as he uses them. For to him these 
familiar words coon come to name principles 
and ultimate processes, rather than the objects 
ordinarily in question when common sense 
employs the words. In vain then does the 
thinker, anywhere in his choice of fundament- 
ally important terms, cling to the speech of the 
people. His thought transforms whatever it 
touches. The mip dei (wér (fire ever-living) of 
Heraclitus is so characterized by him that it 
soon loses much of the seeming of the merely 
sensuous ‘fire’ of the common-sense world 
with which he no doubt intends to identify it. 
For thisworld-fireis‘kindled and extinguished’ 
according to ‘fixed measure’; it is intelligent; 
it is ‘ want and satiety’; and so in many other 
ways fire, taken as the name of the world- 
principle, soon alters its significance, and can 
no longer be conceived as mere fire. Here 

in we deal with a tendency ever since im- 
portant in the history of terminology. The 
later vocabulary of psychology, of ethies, and 
of metaphysics is full of instances of the way 
in which technical usage has again and again 
come to make the familiar seem strange. Thus 
everybody uses the verb to be, and distinguishes 
between existence and non-existence; but a 
discussion of the meaning of the terms for 
‘being’ at once seems, to the popular mind, 
something extremely recondite; and the 
most common words soon appear utterly 
foreign and mysterious when once they are 
found, in such a discussion, as techaical terms. 
From the Eleatic philosophers down, and very 
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notably in Plato's ontological dialogues, such 
as the Parmenides, the Sophist, and the 
Philebus, this is what happens to the terms 
used for being. 

(4) The consequence to which these often 
unconscious transformations of the popular 
usage lead is that ere long, in early Greek 
philosophy, each thinker comes to employ, upon 
occasion, conscious devices for marking off his 
own ppor usage of terms. To this end: 
(a) He sometimes objects to the popular view, 

because it does not sufficiently observe the 

meanings and distinctions of its own words. 

In calling attention to such popular confusions, 

the thinker indeed intends, so far, to clarify 

ideas without of necessity reforming vocabu- 
lary. But the effect upon terminology is in- 
evitable, since the distinction, once emphasized, 
renders impossible the naive usage. The attack 
_ of Parmenides upon the common opinions about 
* the relation of being and non-being involves, 
for instance, just such an insistence upon the 
importance of a distinction already known to 
language, but, as Parmenides holds, neglected 
by common sense. You cannot truly speak of 
non-being ; you must not recognize it. For it 
is absolutely different from being. The result 
of such obseivations becomes of importance 

for the future of terminology. Or again: (b) 

The thinker, in a somewhat different fashion, 

is led to express his own theory of things by 

consciously asserting that certain terms and 
phrases in common use are essentially mis- 
leading, so that for them there ought to be 
substituted such and such other words. To 
make observations of this kind is to aid in the 
formation of a definite terminology, in case 
the observations are themselves at all success- 
ful. Thus the early thinkers, after Parmenides, 
when attention has once been called to the 
deeper problems about the genesis of things, 
are found using such expressions as that of 

Empedocles : ‘ There is no origination (vos) 

of anything mortal, nor yet any end, . . . but 

only mixture and separation of what is mixed 

(uigis and d:dddagis). But amongst men it is 

called pics’ (see Fairbanks, First Philo- 

sophers of Greece, 162), Oragain, Anaxagoras 
declares that ‘The Greeks do not rightly use 
the terms “coming into being "and “perishing” 

(rò dè yiveOar Kai dndddAvoba), As a fact, he 

continues, one should use thetermscuppioyeoOa 

and diaxpiveoOa, terms which again mean mix- 
ture and separation (Fairbanks, cp. cit., 245). 
Efforts towards an establisliment of usage 


and herewith the history of terminology proper 
begins. 

(5) The next higher stage is the one especi- 
ally due, in Greek thought, to the influence 
of Socrates, and in pait also of the Sophists 
The undertaking to define terms now becomes 
a recognized part of tle philosophical ideal. 
Defining terms and reflectively clarifying 
ideas are henceforth undertakings that pro- 
gress side by side. The method involved 
becomes a very important portion of the dia- 
lectical art. The Platonic dialogues develop 
this art with great and conscious virtuosity. 
The elementary faults in definition are well 
recognized (see the often-quoted passages in 
Plato's Theaetetus, 146-7, 208 D; in the 
Meno, 1 B; and in the Gorgias, 448 B; and 
cf. Zeller, Philos. d. Griechen, 3rd ed., Th. II. 
Abth. I. 617). In avoiding these faults, and 
in developing true definitions, one also under- 
takes to create a more precise terminology. 
By means of the processes of classification and 
division of terms and of ideas so extensively 
developed by Plato, one comes to arrange 
terms in more systematic groups, the hier- 
archy of classes in the case of the subdivisions 
of any largest class requiring the selection of 
appropriate terms for all the members of the 
hierarchy. Such systematic arrangements, 
however, often also require, for the filling out 
of the omissions in the scheme, the coinage of 
new terms, and this coinage is now guided by 
needs of which the method makes one definitely 
conscious. The direct influence of the art 
of classification upon the organization of philo- 
sophical terminolugy is thus from the start 
visible, and may be especially observed in 
the more technical Platonic dialogues, such 
as the Parmenides, Theaetetus, Sophist, and 
Philebus. The art in question also inevitably 
develops its own special terminology, whereby 
its various processes are themselves named (see, 
for a general survey of the Platonic use of 
classification, the monograph of Lukas, Die 
Methode d. Eintheilung bei Plato, Halle, 1888. 
In this monograph, special summaries of the 
terminology used by Plato for the art of 
classification are given, pp. 28, 54, 85, 110, 216). 
Todivide a loi ger classinto itssubdivisionsisex- 
pressed in Plato by the verbs réuvew and Scaspei- 
aða, He uses, both for logical classes and sub- 
classes, the terms yévos and «ios; but no definite 
distinction between these two terms, as genus 
and species, exists for Plato (sev also Campbell, 
in Jowett and Campbell’s ed. of the Republic, 
which have reached this stage involve an in-| 300). Yet, despite this high development of 
tentional adjustment of terms to doctrines, | the Platonic art of classifying and organizing 
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terms and meanings, Plato himself is led to no 
established system of philosophical terms, such 
as Aristotle undertook to develop. Plato’susage 
varies with the different dialogues, and in 
ways that have suggested to many investigators 
inquiries as to the chronology of the Platonic 
use of language in the various periods of his 
literary activity (Campbell, Lutoslawski, &c. 
See the literature in Lutoslawski’s book (cited 
below), and the recent papers of Natorp, 
Arch. f.d. Gesch. d. Philos., xii), These ‘stylo- 
metric’ investigations, to be sure, concern 
much more than matters of technical termino- 
logy. Campbell calls Plato's philosophical 
terminology ‘incipient, tentative, transitional,’ 
and points out that he regarded the sophistic 
efforts in this direction as pedantry.. In fine, 
then, the art of defining terms is for Plato 
a favourite and highly elaborate art, but he 
applies it each time afresh ; and he is never 
disposed to be bound by the usage involved 
in the results of his previous efforts. 

(6) In Aristotle, terminology and the ideal 
of a philosophical system culminate together. 
At the outset of his various systematic dis- 
cussions, Aristotle often engages in a more or 
less extended argument regarding what does, 
and what does not, fall within the precise 
scope of any particular branch of science. In 
such and such matters the physicist (guowés) 
is interested; the metaphysician (ó mparos 
quàósopos) is concerned with other aspects ; 
and yet others are the affairs of the student of 
dialectics or of morals, The boundaries of the 
sciences thus stand as definitely named and 
conscious limitations of that freedom of the 
argument to wander wherever it will, upon 
which Plato, in the Z'heaetetus, had laid such 
stress, and of which Plato's most famous 
dialogues furnish so many instances. This 
new tendency in Aristotle is only one symptom 
of the general interest of that philosopher in 
technically distinguishing the various aspects 
of things, in fixing upon terms and expressions 
suited to each aspect, and in solving funda- 
mental problems by means of this method of 
distinctions, For Aristotle’s divisions of the 
sciences are not wholly due to the same in- 
terest which gets expressed in the modern 
‘division of labour,’ since Aristotle himself 
covered the whole range of the various sviences, 
whose provinces he all the while divided, by 
their definitions, from one another, Nor yet 
is his interest merely that of the lover of 
system for its own sake; for Aristotle is no 
esi His use of the distinctions of a 

ighly wrought terminology is, to a consider- 


able extent, due to his effort to harmonize the 
various points of view of earlier thinkers, and 
to solve apparent contradictions by showing 
how, ‘in a certain sense,’ each of two apparently 
contradictory propositions can be true. Thus 
terminological organization and definiteness 
is, with Aristotle, a conscious instrument of his 
many-sidedness, In finding his various terms, 
Aristotle makes free use of the rich materials 
already prepared for him by the previous 
thinkers, especially by Plato. In the fifth 
book of the Metaphysics ke gives us a specimen 
of his terminological eed, in the form of 
a discussion of the various meanings of a series 
of philosophical terms and usages. This book 
was presumably written as a separate essay, 
and many of its distinctions are elsewhere 
more fully discussed, in their systematic places. 
But the device of at once appealing to general 
usage, while at the same time consctously purt 


fying and altering it, is much more systemati- 


cally used by Aristotle than by Plato, with the 
result that almost no terms pass through 
Aristotle’s hand without, as Eucken says, re- 
taining traces of the influence of his thought 
(Eucken, Gesch. d. philos. Terminol., 26). 
Meanwhile, Aristotle freely invents new 
terms, in @ way easily rendered possible 
by the facility of forming compounds in 
Greek. Eucken (loc. cit.) enumerates, as & 
mere specimen of Aristotle's construction of 
terminology, a list of some seventy-five new 
terms and expressions, but regards the philo- 
sopher’s transformation and fixation of the 
earlier usages as of still more historical im- 
A notable characteristic of the 

i also dwelt upon by 
Eucken, is the setting into sharp antithesis of 
terms formerly either synonymous, or else less 
sharply distinguished. Thus yévos and «los 
with him first assume their well-known 
antithesis as and Another 
familiar Aristotelian antithesis is that of és 
and duideows (permanent condition or estab- 
lished habit on the one hand, temporary or 
changeable disposition on the other hand). 
Still more important is the antithesis of 
úvapıs and dvépyeia (capacity or potentiality on 
the one hand, attainment or actuality on the 
other); and well known is also the character- 
istic contrast between mpérepov rp pice and 
mpérepov mpòs pâs, which plays such a part in 
Aristotle's theory of knowledge (the former 
expression meaning the universal principle, or, 
as Prantl is fond of calling it, der schipferische 
Begriff, the creative notion or form; while 
the latter expression refers to the individual, 
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especially to the sensuous individual, which in| (8) In later Greek philosophy the termino- 
our knowledye comes first, while in the n«ture | logy of the Stoics is of the first importance. 
of things the universal is prior to the in-|The most significant and characteristic ad- 
dividual). These are all classic instances | vances of all the later Greek terminology have 
of the evolution of terminology in Aristotle|to do (i) with the growth of a clearer cvn- 
through sharper differentiation of expressions | sciousness as to the inner life, und as to the 
and of meanings. contrast between the objective and subjective 
(7) In consequence, philosophy owes to] aspects of reality (see Eucken, op. cit, 315 
Aristotle a very large portion of its later | and the terminological discussions in Sicbeck’s 
technical terminology. In logic the debt is|Gesch. d. Psychol., Th. I, Abth. II, especially 
especially obvious and well known, since here, | Siebeck’s account of the later doctrine of 
even where Aristotle uses expressions already | the emotions, 222-41, and the summary of 
employed by Plato or by other writers, their | later doctrines as to the practical aspect of 
definitive meaning or usage is rightly most| mental life, 241-61, as well as the chapter 
associated with Aristotle's name. The well-|on the concept of consciousness, 331-42). 
known table of Categories; theterms substance, | The later Greek terminology is influenced (ii) 
accident, quality, quantity, relation, &c.;|by the relations between philosophy, and the 
the classes of judgments; the names of the| now more or less independent developments of 
processes, or of the means, of inference, and of | the special sciences, such as medicine. Here 
the modes and figures of the syllogism (apart|the psychophysical problems connected with 
from a few later additions or formal refine- | psychology are of especial importance for 
ments of Aristotle's terminology); the names | terminology. The doctrine of the pneuma, or 
of the principal fallacies of the textbooks of| ‘vital spirit, is a typical instance where 
formal logic ; the well-known metaphysical | medical and philosophical speculations inter- 
distinction between form and matter (a dis-| acted, and influenced terminology (see Siebeck, 
tinction now very familiar even in popular | op. cit., 130-60). Here, indeed, the theories 
language) ; the terminology of all the principal | in question had their basis in very early think- 
ontological problems—these, whether pre-|ing, and their place in Aristotle. But the 
served to us in the original Greek terms, or | Stoics, and Galen (who died about 200 A. D.), 
represented by Latin translations, are some of | extended and systematized both the empirical 
the most characteristic of the Aristotelian | bases and the speculative applications of this 
contributions to the speech of later thought. | doctrine of the pneuma, and the result, in one 
It is true that, upon closer examination, the | direction, influenced even the quite modern 
part played by Plato in the preparation of all | terminology of psychological theory (e. g. in 
these expressions appears greater than at| case of the Cartesian doctrine of the ‘animal 
first sight. Plato, for instance, in the| spirits’); while, in another direction, through 
Theaetetus, already gives what Lutoslawski|a contact with Jewish theology (in Philo and 
ventures to call the first table of categories | in the Jewish-Alexandrine speculation gener- 
eee 185); and in the Sophist and the|ally), the theory of the pneuma came to occupy 
Philebus other efforts towards a systematic|a place of vast importance in the history 
list of fundamental notions are present. In|of theology. The well-known popular dis- 
many other cases Plato has also prepared the | tinction of ‘body, soul, and spirit’ becomes 
way. But, as we have already found Eucken | historically intelligible only in the light of 
pointing out, Aristotle is even more important | this particular development of terminology ; 
as a reformer and an establisher of previously | and the doctrine of the Trinity received ex- 
suggested terminology, than as an inventor of| pression in terms belonging partly to the same 
wholly new terms. In the other branches of] historical context. On the other hand, the 
science, Aristotle's terminology is of great|development of the psychophysical termino- 
historical importance, although the growth of| logy is also seen in the later doctrine of the 
knowledge has in many regions tended to set | temperaments, systematized by Galen, and 
beside his terms others of later date. Of} since very widely popularized through psycho- 
permanent significance is his terminology, | logical discussions (cf. Siebeck, op. cit., 278- 
especially, in the philosophical portions of} 90). Other instances of this type of termino- 
the philosophy of nature, in psychology, | logical development are not lacking. But (iii) 
in ethics, and in such portion of political) the later terminology expresses a constantly 
science as his own discussions have most | increasing interest in the problems of theology 
affected. viewed as such. Despite the growing sense 
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of the contrasts between inner and outer, sub- 
ject and object, good and evil, divine and 
mundane, the Stoic philosophy, which is pre- 
vailingly monistic, recognizes such contrasts 
only in order to attempt to reduce them again 
to unity ; and the terminology of the theories 
here concerned became important for all later 
theology. Central in this development is the 
doctrine of the Adyos. The philosophical use 
of this term began indeed with Heraclitus, 
but as a metaphysical term, for the objective 
reason in things, it had gone into the back- 
ground since that thinker, both Plato and 
Aristotle giving other terms the preference. 
The Stoics revived it, and developed, in con- 
nection with it, a considerable terminology, 
whose applications were at first pantheistic. 
Later, through Philo, as well as through the 
inner development of certain Stoical and 
eclectic tendencies, the term logos came into 
relations with theistic doctrines, and attained 
a very important place in Christian theology. 
The relations between the term logos and the 
before-mentioned mvedpa were from an early 
stage close, and the interpretation given to 
both became also of critical significance, in the 
discussions regarding the monistic and dual- 
istic interpretations of the relations between 
God and world, and between the diviue spirit 
and the individual soul. (Upon the logos, 
and the whole related terminology, see, in 
addition to the systematic histories of Greek 
philosophy, Heinze’s Lehre vom Logos in d. 
griechischen Philos., Oldenburg, 1872.) In 
close connection with the theological pro- 
blem stands that regarding the freedom of the 
will, whose influence upon psychological ter- 
minology goes, together with the consequences 
of that advance, ina knowledge of the inner life 
above mentioned (cf. Siebeck, op. cit., 248 ff. ; 
Heinze, op. cit, 125 f., 153 f). And next 
(iv) the later terminology is significant in 
its more purely ethical aspects. The Stoical 
definition of the highest good as the concordant 
or consistent life, or as the life in accordance 
with nature (Jpodoyounéves (Fv, OF duodoyounévas 
rh doce), is an instance of an expression that 
has since been in very general use (cf. Zeller, 
Philos. d. Griechen, Th. ITI, Abth. I, 211). 
The concept of the indifferent, which is neither 
good nor ill, but is a mere matter of fortune (the 
àdátopov in general), is expressed by another 
characteristic Stoic term. The Stoic theory 
of virtue, and of the various special virtues, 
involves a terminology that is,in part,modelled b 
after Aristotle and Plato, in part indepen- | character,a tendencyon the part of the thinkers 
dently expressed. The doctrine of the absolute | to lose sight of the sharper definitions of their 
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distinction between the wise and the foolish 
amongst men, and of the absence of degrees in 
the possession of the virtues, also affects the 
ethical terminology of the Stoics. These may 
serve merely as examples of Stoic usage. 
Less significant are the Epicurean additions 
to ethical terminology. (v) In the later, and 
especially, again, in the Stoic logic, there 
appear considerable alterations elabora- 
tions of former terminology, as well as new 
expressions. (Here one may consult especially 
Prantl, Gesch. d. Logik, i. 412-96. More 
compendious is Zeller’s account, Philos. d. 
Griechen, Th. III, Abth. I, 63-70, 86-114.) 
In the first place, here, the technical name 
logic is itself of Stoic origin, Aristotle having 
used the terms diadexrixds and åvaħvrıxós. The 
term dialectic survives, to be sure, as the usual 
one for the Stoics also. In the next place, 
the Stoics offer a revised table of categories, 
wherein, instead of the Aristotelian table, 
they offer a list of four categories, substratum 
(rò únoreipevov), quality (rò mov), state or 
condition (ró nos ëxov), and relation or rela- 
tive state (tò npós ri mos xov). They also pay 
considerable attention to the doctrine of the 
judgment,and in this region develop a complex 
and formal terminology, especially in case of 
the theory of the hypothetical judgment. A 
similar development of relatively new ter- 
minology exists in case of their theory of the 
hypothetical syllogism (see, in arancia 
Prantl, op. cit, 470). Finally, vi) apart 
from the foregoing characteristics of the later 
terminology, there is to be noted a general 
alteration of the context and significance of 
the various conceptions of philosophy—an 
alteration which is due to the deepening re- 
ligious consciousness of the centuries imme- 
diately following the Christian era, to tLe 
broadening of those interests in common 
humanity which grew with civilization, to the 
greater prominence given by later thought to 
the destiny of the individual soul, and, in 
general, to the richer, if also more problem- 
atic and confused, life of the Roman empire, 
and of early Christianity. From this point 
of view it to be remembered that terms 
such as those for justice, for freedom, for the 
divine, for reason, and for humanity, necese 
sarily tend to have a greater, although also 
vaguer, depth of meaning for later, ancient 
thinkers than for those whose world was a 
narrower one. That this greater depth of 
meaning also often implies a more obscure 
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terms ; and that the same progress in human 
experience leads, on the other hand, to an in- 
creasing temptation to seek escape from all 
these too-puzzling life-problems by means of 
formalism and pedantry: these are the in- 
evitable mishaps of a more complex civiliza- 
tion. In general, moreover, it has to be 
remembered that, if the life of humanity, after 
the Christian era, faced problems of deeper 
meaning than those of the Greek cities, there 
was never again present, in the ancient world, 
the creative power that Plato and Aristotle 
had possessed, go that the later ancient philo- 
sophy was never adequate to its vastly enlarged 
task. In the work of the last great thinker 
of Greek philosophy, Plotinus, the older ter- 
minology was not notably reformed or in- 
creased; but the deepened insight into re- 
ligious and ethical problems, and the vaster 
world in which Plotinus lived, tend to change 
the force and the implication of his terms in a 
way which Eucken has in general discussed 
(op. cit., 39 f.). 

(9) The foregoing sketch of the history of 
Greek terminology is intended only as a rude 
outline, to suggest the general motives that 
appear to have determined the development 
of philosophical speech. Upon the subject, 
taken in its entirety, no adequate treatise 
exists. Muterials bearing upon the topic have 
been collected in the most various ways, and 
lie scattered throughout the literature of 
ancient philisophy. While therefore no ade- 
quate bibliography of our topic can here be 
given, it is proper to add to the few foregoing 
iterary refurences a more formal mention of 
a number of aids to a study of Greek ter- 
minology. Of the general histories bearing 
upon ancient thought, Zeller’s Philosophie der 
Grischen contains, usually in the form of foot- 
notes, a great many discussions of individual 
terms. These discussions are introduced at 

ints of the text, determined by the general 
interests of Zeller’s explanation of the various 
doctrines, so that here, as is usual throughout 
the whole literature of philosophy, the ter- 
minological interest is sulordinated to the 
systematic and to the expository interests. 
The gencral index to Zeller’s history, published 
as a supplement to the third edition (the first 

rt only being referred to, in this index, in 
its fourth edition), is inadequate as a termino- 
logical index of the notes in question, so that 
for Zellers best remarks the student must in 
general seek in their own places. Briefer are 
the discussions of terms to be found from 
time to time in Ueberweg’s and Windelband’s 


histories, The latter author, in his General 
History of Philosephy, treats of the develop- 
ment of concepts, rather than of the philo- 
sophers as individuals, or of their systems as 
separate wholes; but no very great space is 
given to the special history of terms, ulthough 
many terms are incidentally treated. In 
Windelband’s account of Greek philosophy in 
the Handbuch der klassischen Alterthumswissen- 
schaft, there are also a good many brief state- 
ments of a terminological character. Prantl’s 
Geschichte der Logik is decidedly full in its 
account of the development of the logical 
vocabulary; but once more, the material is 
widely scattered through Prantl’s text, and 
is not easy to find for the purposes of the 
history of special terms. A valuable collection 
and comparison of all of the various enumera~ 
tions which Aristotle gives of his categories 
(see the su table in Prantl, i. 207) is 
a good example of the elaborateness of Prantl’s 
work in this field. Specially upon terminology 
itself Eucken has written, in his admirable 
and compact Geschichte der philosophischen 
Terminologie, several times cited in the fore- 
going. Here pp. 8-47 are devoted to a aketch 
of the history of Greek terminology. The 
relations of the technical terminology of Greek 
philosophy to the language taken as a whole, 
and to the popular and literary usage, can be 
extensively studied by a use of J. H. Heinrich 
Schmidt's Synonymik der griechischen Sprache 
(Leipzig, 1876-86, 4 vols.), where, of necessity, 
the philosophical vocabulary is always treated, 
so to speak, as an episode in the general 
development of the language, but where a 
great mass of material bearing upon our 
subject has been collected, compared, and 
indexed. Examples of Schmidt's method, and 
of its relation to philosophical interests, are 
his article 13 (i, 282 ff.) on yiyvóorew; his 
series of articles 41-g0, at the outset of 
Book IT, on the Greek expressions for space 
and time relations; his article 81 (ii. 527- 
49) on ela, the existential vocabulary, 
and the copula; and his article 147 (iii. 
621-55) on vôs and its allied terms. Of 
no little interest for an understanding of the 
relations between the popular and the technical 
vocabulary of ethics is Leopold Schmidt's 
Ethik der alten Griechen., The terminology 
of Greek psychology receives much attention 
in Siebeck’s Geschichte der Psychologie (Erster 


Theil). 

Sen Passing from more general to more 
special works, the vocabulary of the early 
Greek philosophers has been discussed, with 
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much independence, although in the usual 
incidental way, by Burnet, in his Zarly Greek 
Philosophy (see, for example, his account of 
the term vcs, p. 10; repov, p. 59 ff). Re- 
garding the terminclogy of Plato, the material 
is indeed oppressively vast, but for that reason 
extremely hard to bring into order. Ast’s 
Lexikon Platonicum (3 vols., Leipzig, 1853-8) 
is still the principal attempt at a complete 
account of the Platonic vocabulary. There 
exists also Mitchell’s Index Graecitatis Pla- 
tonicae (2 vols., Oxford, 1832). In the third 
volume of Jowett and Campbell’s edition of 
the Republic, an essay by Campbell upon 
‘Plato's Use of Language’ contains, as its 
second part, a study of the Platonic diction. 
Of this part of the essay one sub-section 
(pp. 291-340) is especially concerned with 
Plato's philosophical expressions. The Pla- 


tonic vocabulary upon its ontological side has. 


been very elaborately analysed, as a contribu- 
tion to the ‘history of concepts and of terms,’ 
by Peipers, in his Ontologia Platonica (Leipzig, 
1883). Plato's logical terms, not without much 
discussion of other sides of his vocabulary, 
find place in Lutoslawski’s recent work upon 
The Origin and Growth of Plato's Logic 
(London, 1897). In this book, moreover, since 
the author is much concerned in attempts to 
fix the chronology of Plato's writings by 
means of stylometric criteria, an account is 
given of a long series of works that have been 
devoted to various aspects of Plato's style and 
language; aud in consequence Lutoslawski’s 
book, in addition to its intrinsic worth, is 
a valuable bibliographical aid to any one 
interested in a comparative study of the 
literature regarding Plato's language and 
usage of terms. In the case of Aristotle, the 
centre of all study of his vocabulary remains 
the great Indew of Bonitz, which forms the 
concluding volume of the Berlin Academy 
edition of Aristotle’s works. The recent 
Aristoteles-Lexikon of Kappes (Paderborn, 
1894), founded upon the Bonitz Indes, but 
put into an extremely compendious form, is a 
serviceable vocabulary of Aristotle's technical 
terms, intended for the use of the student who 
is finding his way into Aristotle. Wallace's 
Aristotle also contains brief definitions of a 
large number of Aristotelian terms. Aristotle 
himself, especially in the logical treatises, and 
in the Metaphysics, has done much to render 
definite the task of studying his terminology, 
by discussing extensively the various meanings 
of terms. He was in fact, as we have seen, 
the first writer upon terminology. 


(11) To pass to still more special aids to 
terminological study, we may mention a few 
specimens of the literature dealing with par- 
ticular terms, or groups of terms, Here the 
most prominent place will be given to examples 
of the literature of Aristotelian terms. The 
English editions of the individual dialogues 
of Plato often contain discussions of the ter- 
minology of the dialogue, or comparisons with 
other dialogues. To limit ourselves here to 
two very recent cases:—In an edition of the 
Philebus, by Bury (Cambridge University 
Press, 1897), there is an appendix upon ‘rd 
ämepov in Early Greek Thought,’ followed at 
once by another upon ‘rò drepov and rò mépas 
in Plato’ (see op. cit., 178-95). In a later 
appendix (201-11), Bury discusses the Pla- 
tonic and, incidentally, the general Greek con- 
ception of truth (d\jéaa). In his edition of 
the Timaeus (London, 1888), Archer Hind, 
in his lengthy introduction, discusses a part of 
the Platonic ontological vocabulary, in various 
dialogues, as well as in particular in the 
Timaeus itself, and in his notes discusses also 
many points of Platonic terminology. On 
Aristotelian terminology, one may here first 
mention Brentano, Von der mannigfachen Be- 
deutung des Scienden bei Aristoteles (1862), 
an account of the Aristotelian ontological 
concepts and terms, with especial reference to 
the concepts of actual and possible being, and 
of the categories. Of standard importance 
is Trendelenburg’s Geschichte der Kategorien- 
lehre in his Historische Beiträge zur Philo- 
i. See also Newman’s edition of the 


gorien (Berlin, 1871). The ontological voca- 
bulary of Aristotle is dealt with in the two 
standard editions of the Metaphysics, that 
of Bonitz, and that of Schwegler. See also 
the dissertation of Bernard Weber, De oivias 
apud Aristotelem Notione eiusque Cognoscendas 
Ratione (Bonn, 1887)—a very clearly stated 
account of all the principal fundamental con- 
cepts and terms in question. On the Aristo- 
telian concept of dvdyxy there is a much older 
dissertation by Eug. Pappenheim (Berlin, 
1856), entitled De Necessitatis apud Aristotelem 
Notions, which contains also a study of the 
terms rò duvardv and rò évdexdpuevoy, and of the 
related terminology. A Berlin dissertation of 
1866, by Oscar Weissenfels, discusses Chance 
and Matter in their ontological relations, under 
the title De Casu et Substantia Aristotelis, but 
contains fewer terminological comparisons. 
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An important matter of Aristotelian usage is 
included in the topic of a dissertation by 
Johann Schmitz (Bonn, 1884), De icews 
pa Aristotelem Notione, eiusque ad Animam 

i The terminology of Aristotle regard- 
ing the Intellect, active and passive, in its 
relation to all the much-debated problems of 
Aristotle's doctrine upon that subject, comes 
under consideration in Brentano’s Psychologie 
des Aristoteles (Mainz, 1867); and the later 
history of the question (down to 1882) is 
summed up in an essay by Zeller, originally 
published in the Berlin Acad. Sitzungsberichte 
for 1882, under the title Ueber die Lehre des 
Aristoteles von der Ewigkeit der Welt, See 
also Eugen Eberhard, Die Aristotelische Defini- 
tion der Seele und ihr Werth fiir die rt 
(Berlin, 1868). An important topic, of 
Platonic and Aristotelian psychology, bearing 
upon the usage of a difficult term, is treated 
in the dissertation of Peter Meyer, ó ĝvpós 
apud Aristotelem Platonemgue (Bonn, 1886). 
The same term, together with other psycho- 
logical terms in Aristotelian usage, forms the 
topic of Dembowski’s dissertation (Königs- 
berg, 1881): (1) De xowoi aic@yrmpiov Natura 
et Notione; (2) De Natura et Notione toù 
Ovpoù quatenus est Pars òpéĝews. Another 
important psychological term is the subject of 
an essay by J. Freudenthal, Ueber den Begriff 
des Wortes pþavrasia (Göttingen, 1863), who 
on p. 52 ff. compares the pavracia with other 
related mental processes, and so discusses also, 
in a measure, the terminology of these pro- 
cesses. Both psychological and epistemological 
terms, especially, of course, the latter, receive 
treatment in Kampe’s Lrkenntnisstheorie des 
Aristoteles (Leipzig, 1870). Upon the syste- 
matic terminology of Aristotle’s zoological 
writings there is a dissertation by Ludwig 
Heck (Leipzig, 1885), entitled Die Haupt- 
gruppen des Thiersystems bei Aristoteles und 
seinen Nachfolgern, which also gives space to 
the classifications and terminology of Pliny 
and Albertus Magnus. The fundamental con- 
cept of Aristotle regarding the elements, 
together with this side of his terminology, is 
treated, in its relation to later thought, by 
Lorscheid, Aristoteles’ Einfluss auf die Ent- 
wickelung der Chemie (Münster, 1872). 

These form a few examples selucted from 
the literature of the more dificult or less 
accessible portions of the Aristotelian ter- 
minology. The philosopher's ethical vocabu- 
lary has been very extensively discussed, 
but is perhaps sufficiently treated in various 
standard editions of the Nicomachean Ethics. 
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this need. 


ådiápopov, Je 

dAndua, II. 

”Apeoa (immediate): in 
Aristotle, see HEGEL'S 
TrrminoLoey, IV (a). 

dvd-ynn, 11. 

dvaduTinds, J. 

dreipov, 2, 10, It, 


yévos, 5, 6. 

YeWoonay, Qe 

Rddecs, 6. 

Biadrexrixds, 8. 

brapeiobat, 5. 
Súvapıs,6, and see POWER. 


elños, 5, 6. 
elvat, 9, and see BEING 


(2 
évépyea,6,andsee POWER. 
Eis, 6. 


wowdv alOnrhpov, 11. 
abyos, 8. 


England. 


generally, 


LOGY. 


i ess: 
STINCT, aud SOCIALITY. 
Gresham’s Law: Ger. Gresham’ sches Gesetz; 
Fr. loi de Gresham; Ital. kgye di Gresham 


The need of a systematic treatment of the 
whole range of Greek terminology is made 
only the more obvious by these fragmentary 
notes of the literature; and it may be hoped 
that due attention will ere long be given to 


G.R.) 


GLOSSARY, 
The numerals refer to the paragraphs of the article. 


voids, gt see also Nous. 


å Oupds, 11, 

Opetis, II. 

oùgía, (1), see E“sexce: 
ef. Latin TERMINO- 
LOGY, 7. 


mvedya, 8, 
mpórepov (in phrases), 6. 
wup (of Heraclitus), 3- 


réuvay, 5. 

TÒ Buvariv, If, 

TÒ ivdexdpevoy, TIe 
79 népas, 11. 

TÒ mov, 7. 

7d mpus ri nes Exov, 8. 
Tá nws éxov, J. 

TÒ broxeipevov, Je 


pavracia, 11. 
guainds, 6. 
pdais, 4, 10, IL. 


Green, Thomas Hill. (1836-82.) An 
English philosopher, born at Birkin, Yorkshire; 
died at Oxford. His father was rector of 
Birkin. He was educated at Rugby, and at 
Balliol College, Oxford. In 1860 he was 
elected Fellow of Balliol, and in 1862 won the 
Chancellor’s prize for an essay on novels. In 
1866 he became a tutor at Balliol. In 1872 
he was re-elected Fellow, and in 1878 Whyte 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, He was the 
leader of the Neo-Hegelian movement in 


Gregarious Instinct [Lat. grez, a flock] : 
Ger. Herdeninstinkt ; Fr. instinct grégaire; 
Ital. istinto daggreyazione. The instinct to 
go in companies. The alternative theories of 
this instinct are those of Instinct (q Ve) 


Literature: see titles given under COM- 
PARATIVE PsyoHoLoey, and SocIaL PsycHO- 


(J.M.B.) 
see GREGARIOUS IN- 


GRIEF — GROTIUS 


by using the vulvar tongue in church and in 
translations of the Bible. 

Groot (Hugo de): see GROTIUS. 

Gross Ger. i 


The principle that the worse currency drives 
out the better, so far as its quantity will 
permit. 

Observed as long ago as Aristophanes, but 
more distinctly formulated by Sir Thomas 
Gresham in the 16th century. The proviso 
in the last clause of the definition was em- 
phasized by Ricardo. 

A man will tend to use light coin for pay- 
ing his debts, and heavier coin for export or 
melting. If there is enough of the light coin to 
meet the demand for the former purpose, the 
heavier coin will disappear from circula- 
tion. (A.T.H.) 

Grief [Fr. grief, grievance, from Lat. gravis, 
heavy]: Ger. Kummer, Weh (woe); Fr. 
chagrin, peine; Ital. pena, dolore (morale). 
Painful Emorton (q. v.) accompanying con- 
sciousness of loss or other misfortune to self 
or others. 

It is manifested in a relatively passive way, 
by disturbance and depression of organic 
functions, by cries, complaints, and movements 
which give relief by drawing off nervous 
energy, rather than by specific motor atti- 
tudes towards environing conditions such as 
characterize fear, anger, &c. Grief is the 
analogue on the perceptual and ideational level 
of mere physical suffering on the sensational 
level, Indeed, there are border cases in which 
it is difficult to draw a line between the two: 
the bodily expression is similar in both cases. 
This is true to a large extent of fear as well 
as of grief; but in fear there is a further 
complication, which gives the emotion its dis- 
tinctive character: there is a more or less 
imperative demand for practical adjustment, 
in view of an emergency, together with more 
or less of felt incapacity to deal with the 
situation effectively. Extreme conditions of 
grief are distress and woe. 

Literature: Grief has had little inde- 
pendent treatment. For its depressive effects 
on circulation, &c., see the experimental 
titles under Emorron, and in Bisrioa. G, 
2, k, (G.F.8., J.M.B.) 

Groot, Geert de, Gerhardus Magnus. 
(1340-84.) French philosopher, educated in 
Paris, who taught philosophy in Cologne with 
success, He suddenly decided to become a 
popular preacher, and founded the Brotherhood 
of the Common Life. He was a disciple of Ruys- 
broek, the great practical mystic. Thomas à 
Kempis was reared under the influence of the 
Brotherhood founded by Geert de Groot for : n 
the purpose (omong others) of attracting the | He accompanied the Dutch embassy to Paris 
common people to a religious and church life, in 1598. In 1613 he became pensionary of 
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Earnings: . Brutto-einnahme ; 
Fr. produit brut; ltal. guadagno lordo. The 
total income from an industrial process, or 
group of processes, without deducting for 
things destroyed in the work. 

Gross earnings may be measured, either by 
the means of satisfaction which a person re- 
ceives in a certain time; or by the money 
which comes into his hands, as a result of 
things which he does for others. The aggregate 
of gross receipts of all members of the com- 
munity constitutes the ‘ societary circulation’ 
of Newcomb. See Crrovnation, and cf. Ner 
EARNINGS, (A...) 

Grote, George. (1794-1871.) English 
historian and philosopher, born at Clay Hill, 
Kent, and died in London. He became vice- 
chancellor of London University, and later 
president of University College. 

Grote, Nikolay Jakovlevič. (1852-99.) 
Educated at St. Petersburg. He was pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the Historical-Philo- 
logical Institute of Niezhin (1876), and full 
professor at the universities of Odessa (1883) 
and Moscow (1889). Became president of 
the Psychological Association of Moscow 
(1889), and editor of the Voprosi Philosophit 
from its foundation (1889). He wrote in 
Russian and French. 

ue [Ital. grotta, an artificially 
made grotto]: Ger. grotesk; Fr. grotesque ; 
Ital. grottesco. A species of the fantastic, 
including an element of caricature or humour, 
unconscious or intended. Cf. CARICA- 
TURE. (3.8.T.) 

The grotesque seems to stand to the formal 
element in the requirement for beauty much 
as the comic does to the material or ‘ mean- 
ing’ element. As the comic is the aestheti- 
cally distorted in respect to meaning, so the 
grotesque is the distorted in respect to form. In 
both cases the effect is possible psychologically 
only when the aesthetic is not only possible 
but is actually suggested. (J-MB.) 

Literature: Symonvs, Essays Speculative 
and Suggestive; H. Scunzreans, Gesch. d. 
grotesken Satire (1894), 1 ff.; the genera, 
works cited under Arsraitics and BEAUTY ; 
see also BiBtIoc. D, d. (J...) 

Grotius, Hugo(Hugo de Groot). (1583- 
1645.) An eminent Dutch jurist and theo- 
logian, born at Delft, educated in Leyden. 


GROUND — 


Rotterdam, but in 1618, upon the defeat of 
the liberal party, he was imprisoned. Es- 
caping from prison, he went to Paris, where 
he was well received, and in 1634 appointed 
Swedish ambassador by Oxenstiern. Died at 
Rostock on a journey. He is best known 
for his work De Ture Belli et Pacis: Libri 


Tres. 

Ground [AS. grund]: Ger. Grund; Fr. 
raison, fe ent; Ital. ragione, evidenza. 
Any objective condition of BELIEF (q.v.). 

(G.F.8., J.M.B.) 

Ground (in philosophy): see Worip- 
GROUND. 

Ground (logical): see Reason (sufficient). 

Group [Fr. groupe]: Ger. Gruppe; Fr. 
(as above); Ital. gruppo. A plurality of 
individuals apprehended or treated together, 
yet with recognition of their individuality. 

The second clause of the definition marks 
off the group-idea from the GENERAL Cox- 
cert (q.v.). The group-idea embraces all the 
individuals at once, with their peculiarities ; 
so no single individual can represent or stand 
for the group. The recognition of likeness in 
the individuals is not necessary to the group, 
as it is to the general; nor is there of necessity 
any abstraction from their qualities. Yet both 
of these characterize some groups. For ex- 
ample, a horse, virtue, and a bag of diamonds 
may constitute a group; but the character of 
value may not (1), or may (2), be the reason 
for grouping them, and they may not (x1), or 
may (2), be apprehended as a group of three. 
These two cases may be known as (1) the 
‘simple or concrete,’ and (2) the ‘ numerical 
or abstract’ group respectively. 

The concrete group is probably first in the 
child’s mind, and also in the mind of primitive 
man, before the rise of counting. Children 
and savages have groups which are only these 
Jingers, these stones, &c., not these objects nor 
so many objects. Yet since the perception of 
likeness comes very early, and requires direct 
motor adaptation, the groups which are 
generalizations of like particulars are soon 
most important. And on the basis of this 
general sameness the idea of substitution 
arises, which is the nucleus of the notion of 
the numerical unit—the first stage in the 
evolution of the notion of NUMBER (q. v.). 
The numerical group, however, involves a 
further step, i.e. the dropping of all concrete 
marks in the units; the abstracting from all 
particularity. The unit must become not 
only liable to substitution for any other in 
the same group, but also for any other in any 


GROUP 


other group. This is aided probably by the 
direct comparison of groups, by which a group 
of groups is secured. 
extreme abstractness, no doubt, that the idea 
of number is so late an achievement. 


It is on account of this 


The 
mathematical use of the numerical group is 
illustrated in connection with Numpzr (q.v.). 

The grouping tendency seems to be funda- 
mentally connected with activity. The need 
of treating things in groups creates a practical 
interest in their apprehension in groups. 
Furthermore, there is a direct resort to 
grouping in all rhythmical performances— 
a breaking up into three notably—which 
serves to create ‘measure’ and ‘tempo’ in 
music and dancing. The subjective accentua- 
tion of certain terms of a series—due possibly 
to adjustments of movement or of the atten- 
tion—serves to make primitive groupings, and 
may possibly account for all of them. The sub- 
jective grouping of active impulses would seem 
to make the transition to the idea of the unit— 
both the unit of substitution, and the abstract 
numerical unit—easier, seeing that a unit of 
action is capable of direct manipulation, and 
is also free from the compelling characters 
attaching to concrete external objects. 

Literature: apart from the topics REYTHM 
and Numer (see those terms), the group has 
had little discussion from the psychological 
point of view. (J.M.B., @.F.8.) 

Group (in mathematics): see MATHEMATIOS, 
and NUMBER. 

Group (social). Any specific collection of 
individuals, e. g. family, community, state, &c., 
considered as preserving concrete relationships. 
When the concrete relationships are abstracted 
from, we have an AGGREGATION (q.v.) of 
neutral units, 

It is interesting to note that the social 
group illustrates the transition from the ‘ con- 
crete’ to the ‘numerical’ Group (see the 
distinction made under that term). It is 
based on likeness, and involves generalization 
with the possibility of substitution; but it 
has not reached the degree of abstractness in 
which the characters of individuals are sub- 
ordivated to the notion of the numerical unit. 
Indeed, the older view of such a social unit 
or individual—extreme individualism based 
on ‘natural law’ and ‘natural right’—is now 
exploded, and it is recognized that each social 
group has for its unit a social individual, 
of a definite character peculiar to the 
group, rather than a mere individual liable 
to substitution for a similar unit in another 
group. 
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GROUP SELECTION — GROWTH 


For the purposes of a formal sociology which 
seeks to establish the modes of organization 
common to all social groups, the assumption 
of a social unit of a highly abstract sort, a 
quasi-numerical unit, is legitimate. The 
term AGGREGATION (q.v.) is suggested for 
such a group of groups, or for a group capable 
of substitution in the social whole for any 
other group. Any social group thus becomes, 
for purposes of investigation, an aggregation 
(or mathematical group). Such a formal 
treatment of social life results in a social 
logic, properly so called. Its most fruitful 
application, no doubt, is found in the statisti- 
cal investigations of social life in which—as 
in similar problems of biology—sufficiently 
large aggregations of individuals are taken to 
get results true of the average individual or 
abstract unit. Such treatment is illustrated 
in Pearson’s Chances of Death and Durkheim's 
Suicide, and put to practical use in Life 
Insurance. See Unit, NUMBER, and VARIA- 
TION; and for literature, SOCIOLOGY. (3.M.B.) 

Group Selection: Ger. Gruppenselektion, 
Gruppenauslese; Fr. sélection des groupes; 
Ital. selezione di gruppo (or fra gruppi). 
Narurat SELECTION (q.v.) operative upon 
social groups. Cf. SELECTION. 

The competition or struggle for existence 
is here between groups as such, not between 
individuals, except as individuals’ success 
contributes to the success—stability, persis- 
tence, survival—of the group. It is seen in 
all sorts of tribal and national competition, 
brought about by migration, rival occupation of 
territory, &.; and in war, and commercial 
and social rivalry, in which one form or type 
of social life is imposed by one group upon 
another, whose type thus tends to dis- 
appear. 

Pearson distinguishes between ‘extra-group’ 


and ‘intra-group’ competition (Chances of 


Death, i. 113); and Gumplowicz, who finds the 
group the ‘social unit,’ uses the terms Rassen- 
kampf and Classenkampf (Sociol. w. /’olitik, 
37; cf. Barth, Philos. d. Gesch, als Sociol., 
i. 245). 

Literature : BacEnoT, Physics and Politics ; 
ALEXANDER, Moral Order and Progress; 
Batpwin, Social and Eth. Interpret., 1st ed. 
(where the term is suggested), § 120; 2nd ed., 
Appendix H. 2 (in French and German eds., 
§ 313 a). og 

Growth (mental) [AS. growan, ie 
green]: Ger. pier rat i. Wachsen (Wachsthum); 
Fr. croissance (développement) 
sviluppo psichico (or mentale). The progres- 


sive differentiation and integration of ex- 
perience in the individual, due to the persis- 
tence of the after-effects of previous mental 
process as conditions of subsequent mental 
process; that is, to the production of more or 
less t DISPOSITIONS (q.v.).  (G.F.8.) 

It is convenient to limit the terms growth 
and development to what takes place in the 
individual mind. Evorumown (q. v.) is the 
term recommended for the progressive emer- 
gence of higher mental stages from the phylo- 
genetic point of view. A useful distinc- 
tion between growth and development may be 
observed ; development meaning the gradual 
unfolding of mental powers, only in so far 
as this is predetermined by congenital con- 
stitution. The term growth is then used 
distinctively to mark the part played in the 
process by the special circumstances and the 
connected experiences of the individual. 
Croom Robertson says this view is ‘rendered 
much more definite when there is coupled 
with it a reference to the bodily conditions 
of mental life. In particular, we are thereby 
helped to conceive of the individual as en- 
dowed originally with definite mental capaci- 
ties. ... Organized, however, as the nervous 
system is at birth, it is then but imperfectly 
developed, responding with a small number 
of reactions to a few simple impressions, or 
expending its energy in random movements. 
... As the development of the system is then 
known to proceed, through childhood and 
youth, in dependence upon its inherent powers, 
more than upon (though not without) the 
presence of soliciting circumstances, we may 
more distinctly comprehend how new phases 
of mental life should from time to time 
manifest themselves, for which no explana- 
tion is to be sought in the foregoing conscious 
experience. While, again, the growth of the 
nervous system as a whole, and of its various 
at each stage of development evidently 
in relation to the physical circum- 
stances, naturally present or artificially os 
plied, so may we more clearly see how the 
mind will expand and acquire this disposition 
or that, according to the nature of the in- 
cidental experience or express instruction it 
receives.’ 

To this distinction may be added the one 
made under ANALysis between PsycHIo or 
MENTAL) AND PSYCHOLOGICAL (Q. v.). The 
consciousness of the processes of change which 
determine growth is ‘psychic’ or mental 
experience; the changes to an outsider or 
theorist are psychological. (G.F.S.-J.M.B.) 
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Growth (physical). (1) The natural pro- 
cess of individual development. 

(2) That part of individual development 
which is due to particular conditions, such as 
use and disuse, variations in nutrition, tem- 
perature, &c. 

The first use is more general. We speak of 
the growth of a tree, the hair, a boy; of im- 
peded or retarded growth. The distinction 
between development and growth, however, 
recommended under the preceding topic, has 
much to commend it in biology, growth being 
reserved for the variations in ontogenetic 
development due to changes in conditious of 
life, to use aud function, &c. Cf. DEVELOP- 
MENT (biological). 

Literature: see the topics referred to under 
DEVELOPMENT. For observations on the 
growth of school children by Bownircx, 
Boas, aud others, see Wiison, Bibliog. of Child 
Study. (J.M.B.) 

Guilt (ethical) [AS. gyldan, to pay]: Ger. 
Schuld ; Fr. culpabiiité ; ltal. colpa. The state 
of having committed a crime, or consciously 
offended against moral law. The absence of 
guilt is innocence. 

The view of guilt differs according as the 
standpoint is that of law or that of morality. 
From the former point of view guilt means 
transgression of a positive law, though this 
view is often modified in the judgment passed 
upon the act by taking into account the trans- 
gressor's knowledge or ignorance of the law, 
and even his temptations to transgress. From 
the moral point of view, consciousness of duty 
is of the essence of guilt. From this point of 
view it has been regarded as the contrary 
of merit. ‘Merit is only present when the 
moral action is performed in opposition to a 

yehically present immoral tendency; guilt 
is present only when the immoral action is 


performed in spite of a psychically present 
moral consciousness. See Simmel, Finl. in d. 
Moralwissenschaft, chap. iii. (W.B.8.) 

Guilt (in law): see IGNORANCE, and INTEN- 
TION. 

Guilt (in theology): Ger. Schuld (often 
Sünde); Fr. culpabilité; Ital. (stato di) colpa. 
Theologically, guilt is always associated with 
sin, particularly with original sin, but under 
certain limitations. These limitations appear 
so early as Paul, who distinguished sharply 
between dyapria and mapárrwpa, The former 
is the general condition of defect due to 
Adam’s fall; the latter is actual transgression, 
and, as such, is accompanied by guilt. Or, 
again, the former is a state common to 
humanity ; the latter implies acts of individual 
men. 

Choice, then, is regarded as an essential 
antecedent of guilt; for guilt is possible only, 
not actual, under God’s permission of the fall. 
Positive transgression of the law of righteous- 
ness involves guilt, which, in turn, is re- 
cognized by self-consciousness or by ‘con- 
science. Quilt, then, is a realized issue of 
the liability to sin; as such it stands on a 
different level from legal guilt, for it implies 
that man has put a false infinite (himself) 
over against the true infinite (God), and has 
chosen to serve the former. In other words, 
timeless issues are set in motion; hence the last 
importance of the question. See Fart, and Sin. 

Literature: Sack, in Stud. u. pain EN ; 
Rorux, Theol. Ethik, iii. x f.; Herzog’s Real- 
Encyc., art. Sünde; any treatise on dog- 
matics, (R.M.W.) 

Gustatory Sensation: see Taste SENSA- 
TION. 

Gyrus [Gr. yipos, circle]: Ger. Windung ; 
Fr. circonvolution; Ital. circonvoluzione. See 
Brain (glossary). 
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efforts. The inquiry into the reasons for 
habit leads to an analysis in which the 
elements of conation are most marked as 
passing from the type represented by effort 
(volitional conation) through gradual modifica- 
tion to impulse (non-volitional conation). 
Habit thus denotes the progressive modifica- 
tion of the conditions which determine a 
function through a series of changes, and as 
such is considered a genetic principle of the 
first importance: the principle of formation 
and conservation of type in mental opera- 
tions. Thus considered, it is in contrast with 
the genetic principle of ACCOMMODATION 
(q.¥.), which generally requires the modi- 
fication of habitual performances. 

(2) In neurology and physiology: a function 
which has become relatively organized and 
fixed. The psychological character noted 
above, whereby the conation involved passes 
from the volitional gradually to the non- 
volitional stage, is revealed on the organic 
side by the principle of so-called ‘downward 
growth’ or FacturtaTion (q. V.) in the nervous 
system. 

(3) In biology: an individually acquired 
function. Habit isthus sharply distinguished 
from Instinct (q.v-). A different usage — 
mainly by descriptive zoologists—extends the 
term habit (Ger. Habitus; Fr. mours) to 
include all specific actions of animals, whether 
instinctive or acquired. This is not to be 
endorsed, since the only possible hypothesis 
on which the instincts of animals can be 
brought under the conception of habit as 
used in psychology and physiology is that of 
LAMAROKISM (q. ¥.), according to which the 
instincts have been acquired gradually as so- 
called ‘race-habits.’ Apart, however, from 


Habeas Corpus [Lat.]. A form of writ 
designed to secure the speedy release of any 
one unlawfully confined. Its issue is a matter 
of right, and the procedure summary. 

A similar remedy was afforded by the 
Roman praetor, by the interdict ‘de homine 
libero exhibendo” (Dig., xliii. 29). The 
English Habeas Corpus Act, 31 Car. IT, 
chap. ii (given in full in Lieber’s Civil Liberty, 
Appendix, 489), is the foundation of the 
statutes upon this subject of the United States 
and the several states. The writ is prayed 
out by, or in behalf of, the prisoner, and 
directed to the person who holds him in 
custody, who is required to produce him 
before the authority issuing the writ, within 
a time designated, together with a statement 
of the cause of his detention. If this cause 
is adjudged to be insufficient, the person will 
be forthwith discharged. 

Literature: see also, with regard to the 
Roman law processes of this nature, Dig., 
xlii. 30, De liberis exhibendis, &c.; Soum, 
Inst. of Roman Law, § 88; Demetrius, Die 
Exhibitionspflicht. (8.E.B.) 

Habit (Lat. habitus, from habere, to have]: 
Ger. Gewohnheit; Fr. habitude; Ital. abito, 
abitudine. (1) In psychology: a mental 
function whose repeated performance results 
in progressively better accommodation, and is 
accompanied by a feeling of familiarity and 
increased facility. The function itself is called 
a habit. 

_ The abstract term habit is applied to the 
increased accommodation, familiarity, and 
facility, as in the expression ‘due to habit.’ 
The law of habit in psychology is the 
generalization that any function becomes 
thus modified and organized with repeated 


the ble truth of that Grate it is 
rer agrees for consistency for clearness 
in discussion, to distinguish that which is 
individually ired that which is 
physically inherited. An extreme form of 
this usage is current botanists, who 
ee of the habits—of growth, &.—of 
ts. (7-M.B.-0.F.8.) 
Literature: Lects. on Met., 
XVIIL iii; Rem, Active Powers, Essay IIT ; 


HarTLEY, Observations on Man, Prop, XXI; 


eral and genetic works on psychology, 
and Brarzoo. G, 2, m. Further (in biology) : 
Hensert Srexcer, Principles of Psycho- 
logy; A. Weismann, Essays on Heredity ; 
H. Erer, Organic Evolution; WALLACE, 
Darwinism; Romaxes, Mental Evolution in 


assucfazi 
The becoming accommodated or habitua 


(E.B.T.) 

Hades [Gr."A:ðns]. The name employed by 
the translators of the Septuagint, and by the 
writers of the New Testament, for 
where the souls of the departed dwell. 

The term Hades is common in Greek, from 
Homer down. In dealing with the Hellenic 
conception, care must be taken to differentiate 
between Hades (otherwise Aides, Aidoneus, 
and Plouton), the deity—brother of Zeus and 
Poseidon—and Hades, theunderworldor abode 
of thedead. Here we are concerned with the 


the sphere | tion. 


only. In the poems attributed to 


Homer, Hades appears as the dwelling-place 
of shadows. On the whole, these shades con- 
tinue there essentially the life from —_ 
have departed, being engaged in simi 

py Pek occupations; but this existence is, 
as it were, a species of trance—its unreality, 
joylessness, comfortlessness form 

the striking characteristics (cf. Odyssey, xi). 
Its inhabitants are veritable ghosts that 
equeak and gibber. Or, as Achilles says 
relating his vision of Patroclus’ shade: ‘So 
and stretched out his hands but 


thos of loss would seem to be the idea which 
aes most associated with the inhabitants 
of the nether world. In a word, the view of 


(C.1u.M.)|the future life represented by him is non- 


religious; that is to say, it offers a reply to 
the quasi-philosophical question, What be- 
comes of the dead }—a reply, moreover, which, 
to this stage, has no special connection with 
religion, because not involvi 


here, and, for reasons 
connected with the development of Greek 
culture, which we still know but imperfectly, 
this progressive expansion of ideas connected 
with Hades continues in the later writers, be- 


poses | coming more spiritualized, more distinctively 
religiou: 


ious, till, in the end, the squealing ghosts 
of Homer give place to the Justice of 
Sophocles, dwelling in the underworld, and 
ruling even men’s lives; and to Plato's argu- 
ment for the immortality of the soul. The 


. |movement is from a merely imaginative idea 


about the place of shades to a moral concep- 
tion of the conditions which govern human 
life eternally on account of its very constitu- 


In the Septuagint, Hades is, as a rule, the 
translation of the Hebrew word Sheol, which 
occurs frequently iu the Old Testament. 

The conceptions of Hades are, on the 
whole, negative. While souls continue to 
exist there, they are conceived of as stripped 
of the qualities which most characterize the 
living; and few positive traits are added. 
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The ideas of separation from the living, of 
cheerlessness, of absence of all the moral 
and social determinations that mark human 
life, predominate. In the Apocalyptic litera- 


ture, the conceptions tend to become slightly | ( 


more positive, as, for example, in the 
Book of Wisdom, where the idea of moral 
distinctions appears; while, in the still later 
Rabbinical literature, the doctrine of Hades 
as an intermediate state, which may be a 
preparation either for eternal bliss or for 
eternal misery, is formulated. A very notable 
fact is that the word is used only on ten dis- 
tinct occasions in the New Testament. Here, 
once more, the negative tendencies of the Old 
Testament are maintained, to such an extent 
indeed that, if we except the ethical implica- 
tions of the word as used by Jesus (e.g. 
Luke xvi. 23), little difference can be traced. 
In a word, no doctrinal use can be made of 
the term. Cf. ESCHATOLOGY. 

Literature: Satmonp, Christ. Doctrine of 
Immortality; BÖTTICHER, De Inferis; WEBER 
and ScHNEDERMANN, Jiidische Theol. auf 
Grund d. Talmud; OERTEL, Hades; HAm- 
BURGER, Real-Encye. f. Bibel u. Talmud; E. 
Raove, Die Psyche; Hantwie, Die Darstel- 
lung d. Unterwelt. (B.M.W.) 

Haecceitas [Schol. Lat.]. This-ness or 
thing-ness. See LATIN AND SCHOLASTIC 
TERMINOLOGY. (J.M.B.) 
Hagiographa [Gr. dys, sacred, + ypapew, 
to write]. One of the divisions of the 
Canon of the Old Testament: the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Writings or Hagiographa 
(sacred writings). Under the last are in- 
cluded the following books:—Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, Job, Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Chronicles. Many important questions 
with regard to the formation of the Old 
Testament Canon are involved in this division 
and nomenclature. See Canon. 

Literature: an excellent and most compact 
summary is Roperrson, The Old Testament 
and its Contents; GEIGER, Nachgelassene 
Werke, iv; Reuss, Hist. of the Canon of 
Holy Scripture (Eng. trans); FRaNors 
Brown, in the J. of the Soc. of Bib. Lit. 
and Exegesis (1882), 95 f.; KAUTZSCH, 
Hist. of the Lit. of the O. T. (Eng. trans.) ; 
the relative arts. in Herzog’s (German) and 
Lichtenberger’s (French) Encyes.; Hastings’ 
Dict. of the Bible; Cheyne’s Encyc. 
Biblica. (RM.W.) 

gy (Gr. áyios, sacred, + Adyos, word, 
reason) : r ogena, Fr. hagio- 


logie; Ital. Agiologia. The section of eccle- 
siastica) history which deals with the saints 
of the Church—their lives, their achieve- 
ments, the reasons for their CANONIZATION 


q-¥.). 

Naturally, hagiology has received more 
attention from Roman Catholics than from 
Protestants. It may be usefully studied by 
those interested in philosophy of religion, 
from the historical aud archaeological sides, 
and particularly for the light that it casts 
upon the psychology of religion. 

Literature: this is enormous, and must be 
sought in bibliographies under specific names. 
The works on Anselm, Aquinas, Albertus 
Magnus, Francis, Bernard, Catherine of Siena, 
and Eckard are specially important from the 
side of philosophy of religion. (2.M.W.) 

Halacha and Haggada [Heb.]. Thetwo 
divisions of the Midrash. 

Midrash denotes the exegesis, exposition, 
and illustration of the ‘Law of Moses,’ which, 
beginning after the return from the Exile, 
continued to occupy the attention of the 
Jewish ecclesiastical schools with increasing 
exclusiveness. Halacha is the name given to 
the interpretation of the sense of the Hebrew 
Scriptures; it was formulated chiefly in the 
Rabbinical schools, and was at once legal and 
highly casuistical. Haggada is the name 
given to the stories, legends, parables, and 
so forth which served to illustrate the Law. 
It was practical, rhetorical, and quasi-popular- 
homiletical, as a theologian would say. 
TALMUD. 

Literature: Wtxscux, Bibliotheca Rab- 
binica; WEBER and SCHNEDERMANN, Jüdische 
Theol. For the general atmosphere in which 
this interpretation grew up, see SCHURER, 
The Jewish People (Eng. trans.); HAUSRATH, 
New Testament Times (Eng. trans.). (R.M.W.) 

Hallucination [Lat. hallucinatio|: Ger. 
Hallucination; Fr. hallucination; Ital. allu- 
cinazione. (1) The perceptual construction 
of an object which has in its construction no 
elements of external reality. 

(2) The object thus perceived. (J.J.-J.M.B.) 

Since the days of Esquirol (1838) an hallu- 
cination has -been distinguished from an 
Inxusron (q. v.) by the fact that in the latter 
a misinterpretation of an actually existent 
object is involved, while the true hallucina- 
tion has no really external starting-point. 
This distinction, although practically valid, 
must not be drawn too rigidly, for in many 
cases the two approach one another closely. 
Illusions involve some elements of hallucins- 
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tion, and many hallucinations originate in a 
more remote external suggestion. See ILLU- 
SION. 

In medicine: the existence of hallucina- 
tions has been recognized from the time of 
Hippocrates ; and their prevalence in insanity 
has always served as one of the popular 
characteristics of that state. The explana- 
tion of hallucinations and illusions was, until 
modern times, largely along the lines of 
possession or influence from the outside. 
Their subjective nature came into serious 
recognition towards the opening of the pre- 
sent century, and Esquirol (1772-1840) was 
influential in establishing their scientific im- 
portance. Historically, hallucinations have 
played an important part among all nations, 
especial significance being attached to appear- 
ances which presented themselves to great 
men at critical times. 

Occurrence. Hallucinations, while specially 
characteristic of insanity, and of distarbed 
conditions of the nervous system, undoubtedly 
oceur in perfectly normal persons; but the 
frequency with which they occur in states of 
fatigue, ill-health, or mental anxiety is most 
suggestive. The census of hallucinations 
gathered by the Society for Psychical Re- 
search indicates a wide dissemination of 
hallucinations in the sane ; the numbers given, 
however (12 per cent. in all; 9-75 per cent. 
in men, 14-5 per cent. in women), are probably 
in excess of their actual occurrence. Hallu- 
cinations are most frequently met with in 
monomania (so-called delusional insanity), 
paranoia, and melancholia, but are not un- 
common in mania. There is considerable 
diversity of statement in regard to the pre- 
valence of hallucinations in mania and melan- 
cholia ; this is largely due to differences of 
classification of these disorders, as well as to 
more minute differentiation between hallucina- 
tions and delusions in connection with these 
states (Parish, as below, 21 ff.). How far the 
vagaries and elaborate fancies of general 
paralysis are of the hallucinatory type is like- 
wise variously stated (Parish, as below, 25-6) ; 
about one-third of all cases seem thus affected. 
Hallucinations may occur in the epileptic aura, 
in post-epileptic states, and in hysteria; and 
are characteristic of the action of various drugs 
(see Psycnio Errects or Drves). Acute 
bodily diseases, fevers, fasting, and exhaustion, 
dream-like states, certain forms of artificial 
hypnosis, and forms of heart trouble are also 
apt to induce hallucinations. 

Varieties. Hallucinations are most fre- 


quently divided according to the sense which 
is affected ; if affecting only one sense they 
may be termed simple; if more than one 
sense, compound. In the case of the insane it 
is important to distinguish between those 
which are recurrent and reflect the dominant 
mental tone, and those which are sporadic 


and unrelated to the mental tone. The two 
senses which are far more commonly affected 
than any others are sight and hearing. 
Amongst the sane about 60 per cent. of 
hallucinations are visual, 33 per cent. audi- 
tory; but this may readily be interpreted 
to mean that visual hallucinations are the 
more striking and the more apt to be re- 
membered. Amongst the insane, auditory 
hallucinations seem fully as frequent as visual, 
owing mainly to the prevalence of the hulluci- 
nation of heuring voices. Smell and taste 
hallucinations may occur, but it is difficult 
to eliminate some organic basis of sensation 
for these. Tactile hallucinations, halluciua- 
tions of the muscular sense, and of the organic 
sensations likewise rarely appear as individual 
hallucinations, however important they may 
be in contributing or originating the elaborate 
delusions in which other senses co-operate. 
Amongst the sane there was recorded one 
case of hallucination of more than one sense, 
to seven cases confined to one sense; of these 
complex hallucinations two-thirds are visual 
and auditory. No adequate statistics on this 
point exist for the insane; but the relations 
are probably not very different. Another 
variety of hallucination is the negative 
hallucination, occurring mainly as the result 
of hypnotic suggestion (see Hyrnosis). In 
this the subject fails to see what is actually 
present; he may thus ignore a piece of furni- 
ture, an individual, a certain word or letter 
ona page, &c, The psychological process 
here involved is very different from that of 
the ordinary positive hallucination, which 
may be similarly aroused by hypnotic sugges- 
tion. Other forms of hallucination commonly 
described are the hypnagogic hallucinations, 
which occur in the transitional states in going 
to sleep and in waking from sleep; motor 
hallucinations, in which the patient appears 
to move while really at rest he In.usrons), 
or feels that he is flying, walking in air, &c.; 
unilateral and hemiopic hallucinations, which 
appear to one eye or to one ear only; and 
80 on. 

Illustrations. Human faces and figures are 
a frequent form of visual hallucination, often 
assuming terrifying expressions; animal forms 
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are common. Both frequently move and take 
part in dramatic action. Mysterious signs, 
flashes of fire, areas of colour may appear, a8 
in the visions of religious ecstatics. The 
kaleidoscopic changing of forms that appears 
in opium and other drug intoxication is also 
characteristic, In the complex hallucinations 
(those of persecution particularly), what first 
appears as a voice may later assume a definite 
shape. The variety of such delusions is end- 
less, being determined largely by the dominant 
emotional tone and the personal temperament. 
The mysterious voices of one age become com- 
municated through an invisible telephone in 
another; or the magic action by witclicraft 
becomes a form of mesmerism or of electricity. 
In all such cases the starting-point and specific 
nature of the hallucination is of greatest 
significance; its development and elabora- 
tions are too variable for psychological inter- 
pretation. Voices are perhaps the most pre- 
valent form of hallucination, and frequently 
dominate the patient’s entire conduct. As 
already indicated, hallucinations of touch are 
apt to be of the form of paraesthesia, Ab- 
normal sensations are misinterpreted ; creep- | the doubling and colouring of the hallucination 
ing sensations become the attacks of ants or|is perhaps an inference (more or less uncon- 
vermin; anaesthesias lead to conceptions of| scious) from what happens to normal objects. 
the limbs as made of wood or glass, the absence} An adequate theory can be formed only 
of a stomach, and the like. Changes of per-|on the basis of a more exact knowledge 
sonality may be similarly conditioned. Visceral|of the relations of cerebral centres than we 
disturbances may lead to the presence of olfac- | now possess. The most helpful theories (those 
tory hallucinations—bad odours. A perverted |of Meynert, James, Kandinsky, Parish, and 
taste may lead the patient to detect imaginary | others; see Parish, as below, 132-52) proceed 
poison in his fé This group of quasi-|on the basis of an identity of the sensory and 
hallucinations seldom appear alone, but co-| reproductive centres,and exhibit thehallucina- 
operate with other hallucinations in the|tion as a disturbance of the usual relation 
formation of delusions under the dominance | between the particular oat centre and 
of the prevailing mental tone. its associative bonds. It is a state of dis- 

orice. While the special senses are con- | sociation, which is the common point of all 
cerned in the origin of hallucinations, they | hallucinatory states (Parish); it is the sup- 
afford no explanation of the hallucination | pression of the activity of the highest cortical 
itself. For hallucinations are not mainly of|csntres which makes possible the undue ex- 
crude sensations like flashes of light and|citement of the subcortical centres, which in 
sudden noises, but of definite objects and|turn occasion hallucinations (Meynert); it 
scenes; moreover, persons who have become|is the over-accumulation of nerve-currents 
blind or deaf may be subject to hallucinations | (owing to the absence of free communication 
in the domain of the lost sense. While|with neighbouring cells) which acts like an 
admitting that sensory changes may induce explosion and produces an hallucination 
hallucinations (as in intoxication, &c.), these (James). While these theories are helpful, 
are secondary to the main phenomenon, which|no one of them can be said to present an 
is of central origin. Theories (Ferrier, Tam- | adequate account of what goes on in the 
burini) which ascribe the initial impulse of hallucinuted mind; such defect being the 
the hallucination to the highest cortical] almost necessary result of our defective 
(ideational) centres may be termed centri-| knowledge in regard to the physiological 
fugal. Such views hold that when an irrita- | counterparts of normal perception, association, 
tion begins in the appropriate highest centre | and reproduction. 
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(or, in another view, is biought to that 
highest centre from an irritation in the sub- 
cortical centre), and proceeds outward (under 
certain favourable but not clearly determined 
conditions), it causes an hallucination, just as 
the reverse process normally causes a true 
perception. This view, according to which 
the hallucination is projected outward and 
materialized by a process the reverse of normal 
sense-perception, seems to be favoured by the 
fact that certain persous can produce hallu- 
cinutions by an action of the will, that 
hallucinations do not occur in states of severe 
mental defects (idiocy, dementia), that the 
same factors are important in actual life and 
in hallucinations, aud further, in recent dis- 
cussions, by the fact that such hallucinations 
are doubled when a prism is held in front of 
the eye, are coloured when seen through 
coloured glass, and so on, That this type 
of theory is inadequate can readily be shown. 
To begin with, the fundamental process in- 
volved cannot be regarded as plausible or 
physiological ; the sporadic cases of voluntary 
hallucinations are far too few to be significant; 


HAMILTON — 
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It has been held (Baldwin) that hallucina- 
tion, like illusion, arises from a disturbance of 
the normal relation which holds in all percep- 
tion between central and peripheral elements. 
When for any reason. the central factor is 
over-stimulated or the peripheral is ineffective, 
the normal interpretation of the objective is 
disturbed, and an assimilation of data takes 
place, in which central processes—images, 
schemes, beli: fs—dominate. Cf. ILLUSION. 

For the relation of hallucination to insanity 
see Sanity AND Insanity, EPILEPSY, and 
Hysteria; see also ILLUSION, DELUSION, 
Dream, Intoxication, Hypnosis, Psonic 
RESEARCH, and VERIDICAL HALLUCINATION. 

Literature: the most comprehensive study, 
from the normal point of view, is EDMUND 
PanisH, Hallucinations and Illusions (1897), 
especially chaps. i-iv (with full references). 
See also the Psychologies of James, TAINE, 
Batpwiy. Pathological: SANDERS, art. Sin- 
nestiuschungen, in Eulenburg’s Real-Encyk., 
xviii; TAmBURINI, Riv. di Freniat. (1880) ; 
Horre, Erklärung d. Sinnestiuschungen bei 
Gesunden u. Kranken (4th ed., 1888); 
MorsrLLI, Semej. malat. ment. ; KANDINSKY, 
Krit. u. klin. Betrachtung im Gebiet d. Sin- 
nestaaschung (1885); SNELL, Allg. Zeitsch. 
f. Psychiat., l. 534; BAILLARGER, Mém. de 
T'Acad. Roy. de Méd., xii; KrarreLIN, Psy- 
chiatrie, and Vtljsch. f. wiss. Philos, v; 
Krarri-Exine, Die Sinnesdelirien (1864) ; 
A. Mayer, Die Sinnestiiuschungen (1869) ; 
ZIEHEN, Psychiatrie (1894). Historical 
mainly: Jon. MÖLLER, Ueber phantastische 
Geisteserscheinungen (1826); EsQUIROL, 
Ment. Pathol. (Eng. trans., 1845); BRIERRE 
DE Borsmont, Hallucinations (trans., 1859) ; 
Gnrresinoxr, Ment. Pathol. (Eng. trans., 1867). 
Many of the books on mental diseases contain 
interesting treatment of hallucinations, e. g. 
Twentieth Cent. Pract. of Med.,xii. 80-9. (3.3.) 

Hamilton, Sir William. (1788-1856.) 
Eminent Seottish metaphysician, born at 
Glasgow, and educated at Glasgow and Oxford. 
Intended for a physician, he decided to study 
law. In 1817 and 1820 he travelled in 
Germany. Not succeeding eminently as an 
advocate, he applied for the chair of moral 
philosophy in Edinburgh, upon the death of 
Thomas Brown, but was not appointed (1820). 
In 1821 he was made professor of civil 
history at Edinburgh. In 1836 the chair 
of logic became vacant at Edinburgh, and 
Hamilton, after an exciting candidacy, was 
elected. He continued to lecture until his 
death, May 6, 1856. 


Handwriting: Ger. Handschrift; Fr. écri- 
ture; Ital. serittura. The material recording 
of thought by imitative or conventional signs, 
for purposes of social communication, through 
movements of the hand. 

The transition from the purely imitative to 
the purely conventional, from the pictograph 
to true handwriting, was probably very slow. 
The essential fact that the sign, either imita- 
tive or conventional, records and communicates 
a meaning, is present to both; but the former 
no doubt illustrated a stage of mental progress 
having generalization without much abstrac- 
tion. It is reasonable to suppose that the evolu- 
tion of writing, following after that of spcech, 
reacted to aid the evolution of abstract thought. 

The psychological problem of handwriting 
deals with the acquisition of the necessary 
movements, together with the control and 
inhibition involved in the progressive execu- 
tion of the series of movements, Theories 
from the purely psychological point of view 
have been developed by Goldscheider (Zettsch. 
Ff. Psychol, xxiv, 1892) and Baldwin (Ment. 
Devel. in the Child and the Race, chap. v. § 2). 
They agree in making handwriting an imita- 
tive function, taking its start in ‘tracery 
imitation’ (the malende Reproduction of 
Goldscheider), and developing by the gradual 
association of certain sensational series: a 
‘visual form’ series, a ‘kinaesthetic move- 
ment’ series, and a remote ‘optical’ series; 
of which, however, Goldscheider recognizes 
only the two last. The two theories differ as 
to which of these is the original copy series 
(Goldscheider saying the ‘optical’ and Bald- 
win the ‘visual form’ series), and in the rela- 
tive place of the various sensational elements 
in the acquisition of control. Goldscheider 
has shown (loc. cit.) by experiment that the 
‘kinaesthetic movement’ series involves pres- 
sure sensations entering into the resistance 
of the plane written on. For troubles and 
variations in handwriting based on the pre- 
ceding analysis see Goldscheider (loc, cit.), and 
the topics Acraruia and MIRROR WRITING. 
Cf, also Grapnonocy (q.v. for matters per- 
taining to handwriting as expressive of char- 
acter, &c.). 

Literature: as referred to; BROADBENT, on 
Handwriting of the Blind, Brit. Med. J. 
(1876), i. 435; the manuals of Psychiatry of 
ERLENMEYER, EmmINGHAUS, and MORSELLI. 
Also the titles given under the topics referred 
to. (3.M.B.) 

Haploscope: sce LABORATORY and AP- 
PARATUS, III, B, (a), (10). 
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Happen and Happening: see Event. 


Happiness [ME. kap, chance]: Ger. 
Glück; Fr. bonheur; Ital. felicità. A desir- 
able and, on the whole, pleasurable condition 
of life. 

The definition of J. S. Mill (Utilitarianism, 
chap. ii)—‘ hy happiness is intended pleasure 
and the absence cf pain; by unhappiness, 
pain and the absence of pleasure’—expresses 
the ordinary acceptation of the term in English, 
and of its equivalents in most modern lan- 
guages. 

As the traditional rendering of the Greek 
eb8apovia, the term is sometimes used in a less 
precise sense for the most desirable —or for any 
desirable—condition of human life, whether 
that condition be, in ultimate analysis, re- 
ducible to terms of pleasure, or not. ‘ Blessed- 
ness’ is un alternative rendering of et8apovia, 
not so constantly associated with a hedonistic 
interpretation; and ‘ wellbeing’ is also used. 
See Greatest Happiness, and Evpaz- 
MONISM. (W.R.8.-J.M.B.) 

Haptics [Gr. drew, to touch]: Ger. Ha 
tik; Vr. haptique (not generally do ry 
Ital. teoria del tatto, aptica (suggested—xE.M.). 
The doctrine of touch with concomitant 
sensations and perceptions —as optics is 
the doctrine of sight, and acoustics that of 
hearing. 

Suggested by Dessoir (Du Bois-Reymond’s 
Arch., 1892), who made two subdivisions 
of the subject: (1) contact sense, and (2) 
pselaphesia—corresponding roughly to passive 
and active touch; the term has since come 
into general use, though no universally ac- 
cepted definition can be offered. It may cover 
(aud this is probably its best use) the whole 
range of function of skin, muscle, tendon, and 
joint, and even of the static sense—thus in- 
cluding the senses of temperature and pain, 
and the perceptions of position, movement, 
&c.; or it may be restricted to cutaneous 
sensations and perceptions in the narrower 
sense, (E.B.T.) 


Literature; Saxrorp, Course in Exper. |i 


Psychol., chaps. i, ii, and bibliographies; 
Henn, Raumwahrnehmung d. Tastsinnes 
(1898); Dzssorn, loc. cit.; Funxe, in Her- 
mann’s Handb, d. Physiol., iii. 2; HERING, 
ibid.; Weser, in Wagner's Handb. d. Phy- 
siol., iii. 2 (this paper may be said to repre- 
— first step in the science); Maou, 
wegungsempfindungen (1875); FULLERTON 
and CATTELL, Perception G mall Differences 
(1899 ; von Frey, Abhandl. d. k. siichs. 
d. Wiss. (1896), and Berichte, 1894-7 ; 


Zeitsch. f. Psychol, xx. 126; DELABARRE, 
Peregeygereapiinngsn (1891); WoNDT, 
Physiol. Psychol. (4th ed.), i. 429; MÜNSTER- 
BERG, Beitr. z. exper. Psychol., iv; MORSELLI, 
Semej. malat. ment. (1898), i; DRESSLAR, 
Amer. J. of Psychol., vi. 313 ff.; GRIFFING, 
Psychol. Rev., monograph, Suppl. i; M. F. 
Wasuzven, Philos. Stud., xi. 190 f; G. Taw- 
NEY, Psychol, Rev., ii. 588 ff; Tawney and 
Hopee, Psychol. Rev., iv. 591; F. Kiesow, 
Arch. Italiennes de Biol., xxvi. 417; Zeitsch. 
f. Psychol., xx. 126; Burx, Upsala Läkare 
förenings Förhandlinger, xviii. 2, 7,8; Zeitsch. 
f. Biol., xxi. 145; Ģ@OLDSCHEIDER, Gesam- 
melte Abhandl., 1898 ; Virrorpt, Zeitsch. f. 
Biol., xii. 226, and Grundr. d. Physiol. ; 
MÜLLER and Scuumann, Pfliiger’s Arch., xlv. 
37; &e. (B.B.T.-L.M.) 

Harmonics [Gr. ápponxń, the theory of 

sounds]: Ger. harmonische Obertine; Fr. har- 

igues; Ital. armoniche. A word often 
used loosely in the sense of OvERTONE (q. v.) 
Strictly, the harmonics of a tone are other 
tones of which the fundamentals are partials 
of the original tone. See Helmholtz, Sensa- 
tions of Tone (3rd ed.), chap. xxv.  (E.B.T.) 

Harmony (in soonetion) | Qr; dppovia|: Ger. 
Harmonie; Fr. harmonie; Ital.armonia. (1) 
That element of a musical whole which arises 
from the simultaneous or immediately suc- 
cessive sounding of tones, in distinction from 
Meztopx (q.v.). 

In musical theory and in instruction har- 
mony is the department dealing with the 
composition of tones for the production of 
musical effects. Harmony thus includes both 
consonances and dissonances; disharmonies 
are the discords not allowed by musical 
practice. (J.M.B.-E.B.T.) 

(2) The words harmony and disharmony 
are often used loosely as the equivalents of 
Consonanor and DISSONANOE (q.v.). 

(3) The terms sometimes correspond to 
degrees of indirect tone relationship. So 
used by Wundt, Physiol. Psychol. (4th ed.), 


ii, 71. (E.B.T.) 
Harmony (in aesthetics). Applied, apart 
from musio, to indicate any agreeable arrange- 
ment of forms, colours, or other qualities in an 
aesthetic whole, with special reference to some 
criterion of Conorurry or Frrvzss (q.v), 
whether implicitly or explicitly i 
Harmony does not exclude either conflict or 
Cowrrast (q.v.). They are rather means of 
augmenting its agreeable effects, through em- 
phasis upon the unification of diversities, which 
constitutesits basal characteristic. ‘I'hisis illus- 
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trated by the conflicts in comedy and tragedy, 
and by the contrasts involved in the increasing 


use of broken chords in modern music, Har- 
mony is distinguished from Symmurry (q.v.) 
by the disposition of parts or qualities in accor- 
dance with their aesthetic values, as determined 
by their relations to one another and to the 
whole of which they form the parts, rather 
than in accordance with their exact quantita- 
tive and mathematical values. It is dis- 
tinguished from BALANCE (q.v.) in so far as 
this emphasizes the fact of a certain opposition 
among the parts of an aesthetic whole, while 
harmony emphasizes their intrinsic unity. It 
is distinguished from Proportion (q. v.) in 
that the latter is applied to quantitative rela- 
tions, whereas harmony applies more specifi- 
cally to qualitative relations. 

The principle of harmony in its essential 
intention is not only fundamental in the 
Greek aesthetic consciousness and the develop- 
ment of Greek aesthetic theory, but it may 
also be said to involve the basal interest of 
Greek reflective thought in its attempt to 
reconcile the one and the many. Of musical 
origin, the principle first comes to light 
among the Pythagoreans, who appear to have 
applied the term primarily to the relation 
involved in the octave. Thence, among other 
developments, they extended its significance 
to the orbits of the heavenly bodies, in the 
doctrine of the harmony of the spheres. With 
Plato and Aristotle the principle gains a wider 
aesthetic implication in the analysis of the 
appropriate relations which the parts should 
sustain to the whole in a work of art; less 
explicitly with Plato and with relatively 
greater emphasis upon the value of the sim- 
plicity of pure unity; more explicitly with 
Aristotle and with greater emphasis upon the 
unity of variety, as in his account of the drama. 
Tn the Platonic system of thought. and in some 
degree characterizing all philosophy developed 
under its influence, the ethical conception of 
the good as the complete, the sound, the 
whole, the tempered, that which lacks excess, 
makes itself felt in the realm of aesthetic 
considerations. In both morals and art, there- 
fore, as well as in metaphysics, the principle 
of harmony appears as central. In modern 
thought the solutions reached of the Greek 
philosophic problem lead to a less explicit 
emphasis upon harmony. It is recognized as 
a somewhat self-evident principle, although 
it gains a richer and more positive content 
through the stress placed upon its comple- 
mentary principle, contrast, which in its more 


pronounced forms involves the extreme of 
permissible variety in the aesthetic unity. 
This enlargement of the principle in aesthetic 
theory is best reflected in art itself, by the 
enrichment of harmony through the increas- 
ing complexity of modern, as compared with 
ancient, musié. For other aesthetic principles 
closely related see CONTRAST, EXPRESSION, 
and Form. 

Literature: for a typical instance of elabo- 
rate modern treatment see KösTLIN, Aesthetik 

1869); Bosanquet, Hist. of Aesthetic 
1892); Watter, Gesch. d. Aesthetik im 
Altertum (1893); ScuastxeR, Gesch. d. 
Aesthetik (1872). See also Harmony and 
MELODY. (J.R.A.) 

Harmony (Cartesian): see PRE-ESTAB- 
LISHED HARMONY. 

Harmony (in logic). Absence of all logical 
INCONSISTENOY (q. v.). (3.M.B.) 

Harmony (Pythagorean): see Pytha- 
goreans, under PRE-SOCRATIO PHILOSOPHY, 
and Harmony (in eee) 

Harshness (of tone) [ME. harsh]: Ger. 
Rauhigheit; Vr. rudesse du son; Ital. aspreaza 
del suono. The terms harshness and rough- 
ness are predicated of musical sounds in 
several slightly different senses. (1) A stage 
in the perception of two simultaneously 
sounded tones intermediate between the dis- 
continuity of beats and pure dissonance 

Wundt, Physiol. Psychol., 4th ed., i. 474). 
2) A characteristic of certain intervals con- 
structed upon the same lower note, due to 
beating partials (Helmholtz, Sensations of 
Tone, 192-3, and Pop. wiss. Vortr., i. 88; 
Stumpf, Tonpsychologie, i. 203, ii. 521, s34) 
(3) A characteristic of deep tones in gene 

compared with which high tones are‘ smooth’ 
(Preyer, Elemente d. r. Empfindungslehre, 54; 
Stumpf, Tonpsychologie, i. 173). (4) The 
words point to the presence with tone of 
noise, or to the prominence in a compound 
tone of certain partials; as when we say that 
the tone of a string instrument or reed instru- 
ment is ‘harsh’ as compared with the tone of 
a tuning-fork or bottle-whistle. (B.B.T.) 

Hartley, David. (cir. 1705-57.) An 
English philosopher, educated at Jesus College, 
Cambridge. He was educated for the Church ; 
for conscientious reasons, however, he pre- 
ferred medicine, He sought to explain mental 
facts by physiological. 

Hate [AS. hatian, to hate]: Ger. Hass; 
Fr. haine; Ital. odio. An emotion character- 
ized by the type of aversion (see ÅPPETENOR) 
which aims to damage or destroy, under con- 
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ditions of more or less permanent restraint, 
limitation, or powerlessness, and the feeling- 
tone of intense ANGER (q. v.). 

The relation of hate to anger is very ob- 
scure, the essential impulse to destroy being 
present in each, and the emotional excitement 
being largely common. The difference appears 
to introspection to consist in the sense of 
thwarting, limitation, or powerlessness, which 
accompanies hate. It is sometimes held that 
hate is more intellectual in its character than 
anger. This intellectual character of hate is 
doubtless real, but it arises from the know- 
ledge or belief which results in the conscious- 
ness of being thwarted. The emotion of hate 
seems, when the opportunity of damaging 
the hated object occurs, to pass into anger 
or rage. The firm setting of the jaws and 
shaking of the head appear to be more pro- 
minently characteristic of anger when it 
passes over into hate. 

Hate is usually made the direct opposite 
of love, but the relation is not so simple; for 
the opposite of anger is not expre in any 
eS term, though covered by the term LovE 
q.v. 

The element of relative permanence attach- 
ing to hate possibly arises from the same 
condition of limitation or thwarting, which 
needs a certain grounding or more or less 
extended series of reasons. Whatever its 
cause, it certainly appears in such expressions 
as ‘rankling’ hate, ‘suppressed,’ ‘ smothered,’ 
‘cherished ’ hate—expressions which are not 
usually applied to anger; on the contrary, 
anger is said to be in ‘outbursts,’ ‘fits,’ 
‘ paroxysms,’ &e. 

Literature: see ANGER and EMOTION. 

(I.M B., G.F.8.) 

Haunted Swing: see ILLUSIONS OF 
Morton anp Movement, II. 

Hazard: see CHANCE. 

H [AS. hyran]: Ger. Gehör; Fr. 
owie, audition; Ital. udito. The special sense 
whose end-organ is the ear, whose nerve 
is the cochlear branch of the auditorius, and 
whose stimulus is sound. (J.M.B.-E.B.7.) 

I Tue Ear [AS. eare]: Ger. Ohr; Fr. 
oreille; Ital. orecchio. Organ of hearing, and 
an important organ for equilibration of the 
body. On the side of audition the ear is the 
mechanism that transforms vibrations of the 
medium into sensations of sound. On the side 
of Equitrmrrum (q.v.) it yields sensations, 
along with those from skin, muscles, eyes, 
which indicate position of the body at rest 
and the direction of ite movemeuts of rotation 


or translation, Recent investigations, notably 
those of Lee, have tended to demonstrate that 
these two distinct functions are associated with 
different parts of the auditory mechanism, 
Comparative. Organs usually described as 
auditory are present in many jelly-fishes in 
the form of otocysts in the margin of the bell 
at the base of the tentacles. Lee’s experi- 
ments with Ctenophores indicate that these 
are wholly organs of equilibration. Echino- 
derms present two kinds of organs, both 
probably for orientation of the body—the one 
a modified spine, a true balancer consisting of 
a calcareous knob supported on a pivot and 
covered with ciliated epithelium, the cilia 
being longest about the neck; the other a 
true otocyst, found sometimes in great numbers 
in the cutis of the holothurians. Nearly all 
molluses have a pair of otocysts, situated 
generally near the pedal ganglia (bivalves, 
lamellibranchs, and gastropods); but alwa; 
innervated from the cerebral ganglia. In 
cephalopods these become highly — 
organs of orientation with the ed 
maculae and cristae acousticae, and are placed 
in the head close to the cerebral ganglia. 
From worms, as a class, specialized auditory 
organs are strangely absent. A very few 
genera of polychetes, however, have a pair of 
otocysts in one of the anterior segments. 
Arthropods are well provided with auditory 
organs. In the decapod crustacea they 
commonly occur in the basal joint of the 
antenules, but rarely they are placed, as in 
Mysis, in the endopodite of the last pair of 
swimming appendages. Auditory organs of 
insects consist of groups of peculiar cells, 
resembling ganglion cells, each provided with 
a sensory hair. These organs are situated 
most variously on the body — on the dif- 
ferent segments, on the antennae or mouth 
parts, on the wings or legs. In some insects 
the sensory hairs project from the surface, 
but in most cases they lie just underneath the 
surface, the chitin over them being commonly 
modified to act as a tympanic membrane, In 
vertebrates, the auditory organs are uniformly 
situated within the skull on either side near 
its base, In addition to the auditory capsule 
proper in fishes, the end-organs of the audi- 
tory nerve are widely distributed over the 
surface of the head and body as lateral liue 
organs. (C.F.E) 
The ear has four parts: (1) 
the outer ear, comprising the auricle or 
pinna, and the s ry meatus for the 
collection and concentration of air-vibrations ; 
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Puare I (Hearing). 
Fig. 1. Auricle of man, After Schwalbe, from Wood's Reference Handbook of the Medical Sciences. a, b, base 
of the auricle; a, b, ¢, of the auricle; e, tubercle of Darwin; 1, crus helicis; 2, 2, ascending portion of helix; 
3, descending of h i 4 lobule; §, main portion of the antihelix; 6, crus inferius anthelicis; T, crus 


“oo treed 12, a intertragica; 13, tuberculum retrolobulare of His; 14, sulcus „uris posterior (incisura 


Fig. 2. The middle’ and interenl ear’ (degeammetie hes Sealy, See een ont Hela, Zoology, 
ont rae zro a d r comcios (ORDA ae a i my 
erve ; au le 
puii eimhol mi jea 


from Wood's Reference Handbook of the Sciences, The lymphatic cross-hatched, the peri- 
lymphatic spaces black. 1, utriculus; 2, sacculus; 3, semicircular canals; 4, cochi canal; 5, endulymphatio 
canal; 6, phaticus; 7, canalis reuniens, or canal of Hensen; 8, scala tympani; 9, scala vestibuli ; 


saccus endolym 
10, their point of union at the helocotrema; 11, aquseductus vestibuli; 12, aquaeductus cochlese; 13, periosteum; 
14, dura mater; Ig, stapes in the fenestra ovalis ; 16, fenestra rotunda, : 
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(2) the middle ear, or tympanum, containi 
the auditory ossicles for transmitting 
strengthening these vibrations; (3) theinner 
ear, or labyrinth, comprising the vestibule, 
semicircular canals, and cochlea, with their 
specific sensory nerve termini ; (4) the audi- 
tory nerve and its end-stations within the 
brain. 

The parts of the auricle are indicated in 
the accompanying Fig. r. It is of relatively 
small significance to hearing in man, as com- 
paved with many of the lower animals, where 
it is not only large, but supplied with important 
muscles. This may be correlated with the 
well-known imperfection of our ability to dis- 
criminate the direction of sounds. The 
extreme variability of the auricle is due to 
its functional degradation, and this is doubt- 
less the explanation of its anthropological 
importance in studies of degeneracy, &o. 


crank lever, so 
membrane are 
transmitted to the perilymph of the inner ear 


with diminution of amplitude, but increase of 
(see Figs. 2, 3). Thè im is there- 
fore transmitted through this chain of bones 


are arranged to form 


asim 
ce Ge cee mean 


as mass motion, not as molecular or sonorous 
Norse To on “cogs Ep tensor 
tym the stepedius mu: regulate 
mas or: ade apr the tympanic mem- 
brane and of the stapes in the oval foramen, 
and are doubtless of importance i 

act of attention to 


But the air-breathing vertebrates, 
from the higher Amphibia onwards, exhibit 


Fig. 5. The right membranous labyrinth of a human embryo at the fifth month, seen from the mestal side. 


5 
After Retzius, from Barker's Nerv. Syst. 


1-5, utriculus; 2, recessus utriculi; 3, macula utriculi 


3 4 sinus 


posterior ; 5, si ‘ior ; 6, am] superior; 7, ampulla lateralis; 8, am] posterior; 9, ductus semi- 
ciiealarts onerke T 157 Uo DAN i pees tr dantca semicircularis o ine 12, widened mouth 
of crus simplex of the lateral semicircular canal opening into the utriculus ; 13, sacculus; 14, macula sacculi ; 
15, ductus endolymphaticus ; 16, ductus utriculo-saccularis; 17, ductus reuniens; 18, caecum vestibulare of 


ductus cochlearis; 19, ductus cochlearis ; 20, facial nerve; 21-4,N, acusticus; 21, N. vestibuli ; 2a, N. saccus 


laris; 23, N. ampullaris inferior; 24,N.cochleae; 25, distribution of N. cochleae within the lamina 


The middle ear is separated from the ex- 
ternal auditory meatus by the tympanic or 
drum membrane. It is not, however, shut 
off completely from communication with the 
outside air, for the Eustachian tube connects 
its cavity with that of the mouth, and thus 
serves to equalize the air-pressure on the two 
sides of the tympanic membrane. The audi- 
tory ossicles (malleus, incus, and stapes), 
extending from the inner face of the tympanic 
membrane to the oval foramen and inner ear, 


this mechanism in increasing complexity. 
The tympanic cavity and Eustachian tube 
are regarded as derivatives of the first, or 
spiracular, gill cleft of the lower fishes, while 
the auditory ossicles are apparently derived 
from bones of the facial skeleton of the fishes 
connected with the mandibular and hyoid 
arches. 

The labyrinth is an intricate excavation 
in the temporal bone of the skull (the bony 
labvrinth). containing a closed membranous 
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sac, the membranous labyrinth, fitting loosely 
the bony chamber, and separated from it by a 
lymph space, whose fluid, the perilymph, does 
not communicate with the similar fluid, or 
endolymph, within the membranous labyrinth. 
The parts of the membranous labyrinth are 
the utriculus, into which the semicircular 
canals open, each with an expansion or ampulla 
at one end, the sacculus, the recessus labyrinthi, 
and the cochlea. Their relations are shown 
by the accompanying Figs. 4 and 5. Each of 
these, except the recessus, contains a patch of 
sensory epithelium. The morphology and 
functions of these parts can be better under- 
stood after a rapid survey of their phylogenetic 
and embryological development. 

In the fishes there is associated with the 
ear an elaborate system of cutaneous and sub- 
cutaneous sense organs, the lateral line organs, 
whose canals and patches of sensory epithe- 
lium resemble very closely the semicircular 
canals and their cristae in the internal ear. 
The ear of these animals, moreover, lacks the 
cochlea and organ of Corti, the corresponding 
part of the labyrinth (lagena) being provided 
with a simple sensory spot like the cristae of 
the semicircular canals. The ear and lateral 
line organs not only resemble each other in 
structure, but they arise embryologically from 
the same area of thickened ectoderm, and 
they have been shown experimentally to have 
similar functions, viz. the regulation of the 
bodily equilibrium. In these animals the 
sense of hearing is very feebly developed, 
some authors even going so far as to deny its 
presence altogether. It is obvious, however, 
that structure adapted to perceive simple 
impulses in a fluid medium, such as must be 
mediated by an organ of equilibration, will 
also be able to respond to vibratory impulses 
of low frequency in the same medium. As a 
matter of fact, we know that fishes, though 
they may be deaf to sound-waves of the higher 
frequencies, are nevertheless very sensitive to 
mechanical shocks, such as passing footfalls. 
Now, tle terrestrial animals require much less 
elaborate organs of bodily equilibrium than do 
the aquatic animals; but, on the other hand, 
they find themselves in an environment of 
aérial vibrations which are of great impor- 
tance to their vital economy. Accordingly 
the lateral line organs disappear in verte- 
brates higher than the Amphibia, the semi- 
circular canals alone being sufficient for the 
static sense, while a portion of the sacculus, 
the lagena, progressively increases in com- 
plexity until in the mammals it becomes the 


cochlea. Parallel with eerie the 
sound-conducting apparatus of the middle ear 
is gradually evolved. It thus appears that 
there are two distinct sense organs in the 
internal ear, organs which have had a common 
origin, and which, even in man, may be only 
incompletely differentiated from each other ; 
viz. the vestibule and semicircular canals for 
the sense of equilibrium, and the cochlea, the 
organ of hearing. 

In itsembryological development, the human 
ear first appears as a thickened bit of ectc- 
derm at the side of the medulla oblongate, 
which soon becomes depressed to form the 
‘auditory saucer.’ At a later period this 
saucer is completely invaginated to form the 
‘auditory vesicle,’ retaining, however, for a 
time its communication with the outer surface 
of the body. This condition is permanent in 
the sharks, the endolymph of the labyrinth 
communicating with the outer sea-water by 
the endolymphatic duct, just as the lateral 
line canals freely communicate with the sur- 
face by pores. In higher animals this con- 
nection is early lost, though the recessus 
labyrinthi is regarded as a vestige of that 
connection. The lining membrane of the 
auditory vesicle develops a patch of sensory 
epithelium, and as the vesicle becomes con- 
stricted into the several chambers comprising 
the labyrinth, an extension of this sensory patch 
grows into each chamber. These sensory 
areas then become separated by indifferent 
epithelium, and thus arise the three cristae in 
the ampullae, the macula utriculi, the macula 
sacculi, and the organ of Corti. The structure 
of all of these sensory organs except the organ 
of Corti is similar and very simple, the specific 
sensory cells being shorter than the indiffer- 
ent cells, and provided with hairs which pro- 
ject into the endolymph. The base of these 
cells is embraced by the terminal arborizations 
of the corresponding nerve-fibres (see Fig. 6). 
This structure is essentially similar to that of 
the sensory organs in the lateral line canals of 
fishes. 

The bony cochlea is formed somewhat like 
the interior of a snail-shell, with two and one- 
half turns of the spiral, and with a bony shelf 
or ledge, the lamina spiralis, extending out- 
ward from the axis, or modiolus, Within the 
spirals of the bony cochlea are three mem- 
branous canals: (1) The scala vestibuli com- 
municates at its base with the perilymphatic 
space around the vestibule, whose fluid 18 
caused to vibrate by the foot of the stapes, 
which plays in the fenestra ovalis between 
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Fig. 6. Scheme of the peripheral termination of the N. vestibuli. After Retzius, from Barker's Nervous 

co, central nervous system; fe, indifferent supporting cells of the sensory epithelium; As, hair 
cells, or specific sensory cells; en, central nerve-fibre ; ez, cell of the ganglion vestibulare. 
Fig. 7. Semidiagrammatic section of a single turn of the cochlea. After Heitaann. 

dn Po Aan areas section of the organ of Corti, After Retzius, from Heitzmann's Anatomie 
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the middle ear and this space. (2) The 
scala tympani communicates at the apex 
of the spiral with the scala vestibuli, and at 
its lower end terminates at the fenestra ro- 
tunda, Sonorous vibrations entering the peri- 
lymphatic space pass up the cochlear spire 
through the scala vestibuli and down through 
the scala tympani, terminating at the fenestra 
rotunda, by whose membrane they are dead- 
ened or passed back into the middle ear. (3) 
The scala media, which occupies a position in 
the spiral between the other two scalae, is the 
only part of the cochlea derived from the 
original auditory vesicle; accordingly it con- 
tains the specific sensory apparatus (organ 
of Corti), and its cavity does not communicate 
with those of the other scalae. From the free 
edge of the spiral lamina of the bony cochlea 
two membranes which bound the scala media 
are stretched to the outer wall of the spiral 
canal, One of these lies in the same plane as 
the spiral lamina, and constitutes the basilar 
membrane, or floor of the scala media, separat- 
ing it from the scala tympani and supporting 
the organ of Corti; the other is Reissner’s 
membrane, forming the roof of the scala 
cg and separating it from the scala vesti- 
buli. 


The organ of Corti is an elaboration of the 
ectodermal epithelium which covers the basilar 
membrane (see Figs. 7 and 8). Rising up from 
the basilar membrane are two sets of firm rods, 
the rods of Corti, which incline toward each 
other, uniting at the apex to enclose a tunnel 
which runs the whole length of the organ of 
Corti. The hair cells, or specific sensory 
termini, are arranged in a series internal, and 
one external, to the rods of Corti, the inner 
series comprising a single row of hair cells, 
the outer series three or four rows, All of 
these cells are supported by other indifferent 
epithelium cells. Running outward from the 
axis is a so-called tectorial membrane, which 
lies upon the free ends of the hair cells, anı 
is supposed to act as a damper to their hairs, 
which project freely into the endolymph. 
Some authorities, however, believe that tlie 
tectorial membrane is an artifact, being really 
the long hairs of the hair cells broken off and 
matted together. The nerve-filves terminate 
about the bases of the hair cells in atboriza- 
tions similar to those found in the sense orga: 8 
of the vestibule. As to the functions of 
the parts just enumerated, the most diverse 
opinions prevail; and as a matter of fuct, 
we have no definite knowledge on these 
points. (u.H.) 


Functions, Helmholtz early adopted a 
resonance theory of audition, and was first 
attracted to the rods of Corti as the possible 
resonators by which tones are analysed in the 
ear. The fact that they are not present in 
birds, and, further, that they are practically 
all the same length, size, and shape, led him 
to abandon them. He next fixed upon the 
fibres of the basilar membrane, These in- 
crease gradually in length from base to apex 
of the cochlea, and thus satisfy one of the 
requirements of the theory. Ayers main- 
tains that the fibres of the basilar membrane 
are inadequate on account of their number, 
their physical constitution, and their arrange- 
ment with reference to the sensory cells, and 
he advances the theory that the hairs of the 
sensory cells are the only structures present 
that can properly act as resonators. The 
objection that the hairs are too short and 
too nearly the same length no longer holds, 
if we accept Ayers’ results; and in this way 
the number of resonators is greatly increased, 
from 24,000 fibres of the basilar membrane 
to, according to Ayers’ estimate, 385,000 
sensory hairs, 

Another theory that is gaining in promi- 
nence is the appropriately named ‘telephone 
theory’ of Rutherford. According to this 
the organ of Corti vibrates as a whole, giving 
to the auditory nerve the same number of 
stimuli as there are movements of the tym- 
panic membrane and stapes, and these stimuli 
are analysed by the auditory centres in the 
brain. See Auprrony Sznsarion below in 
this article (ITI). 

Lee considers the organ of Corti, or in the 
animal series the papilla acoustica basilaris, 
co-extensive with the function of audition in 
vertebrates, and is inclined to think that all 
the other sensory structures of the labyrinth 
mediate only sensations of equilibrium. His 
statement is: ‘Wherever among vertebrates 
undoubted audition exists, there is present an 
additional group of sensory organs, the papilla 
acoustica basilaris. This does not exist in 
fishes, but appears first in the amphibia as 
an offshoot of the laxena, and in higher verte- 
brates constitutes the nervous portion of the 
organ of Corti of the cochlea.” 

Lee’s table of functions of various parts of 
the Jabyriuth is as follows :— 

‘I. Dynamical functions, in recognition of— 

1. Rotary movements, mediated by 
cristae acousticae. 

2. Translatory movements, mediated 
by maculae acousticae, 
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IL. Statical functions, in recognition of— 

3. Position in space, mediated by 
maculae acousticae. 

IIL. Auditory functions, in recognition of— 
4. Vibratory motions, mediated by pa- 
pilla acoustica basilaris,’ (c.¥.H.) 
The auditory, or eighth, cranial nerve has 
two divisions corresponding roughly, though 
not exactly, to the different sensory functions 
served by the internal ear. The vestibular 
branch supplies the superior and external 
ampullae and the macula utriculi, while the 
so-called cochlear branch supplies, in addition 
to the cochlea, the posterior ampulla and the 
macula sacculi. The last two branchlets are 
more properly separated from the cochlear 
nerve under the name ramus medius. The 
cochlear nerve in the strict sense is the chief, 
if not the only, nerve of audition, the other 
branches being chiefly concerned with the 
static sense. Accordingly their central con- 
nections within the brain are very different 
from those of the cochlear nerve. The gan- 
glion (of Scarpa) of the vestibular nerve lies 
in the internal auditory meatus, and the cen- 
tral processes of its cells form the vestibular, 
mesial, or anterior root of the auditory nerve, 
which enters the brain ventrally and cephalad 
of the cochlear root, and connects with many 
different brain centres, but chiefly with the 
cerebellum. The ganglion (spirale) of the 
cochlear root lies in the axis of the bony 
cochlea. The central connections of this root 
are even more intricate than those of the 
vestibular root. In general it may be stated 
that these fibres first enter either the dorsal 
or the ventral cochlear nucleus. The central 
auditory path extends from the ventral nucleus 
by way of the trapezoid body, and from the 
dorsal nucleus by way of the striae acusticae 
(both root-fibres and secondary fibres in each 
case), to the region of the ne ie olive, partly 
crossed and partly uncros The path then 
goes up by way of the lateral fillet to the 
inferior member of the corpora quadrigemina 
(postgeminum), which appears to be the general 


nucleus. The cortical acoustic 
these cells, and terminates in 
area in the temporal lobe of the cerebral cortex. 
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certain nerve-endings of hearing in the ear, 
is due to the vibration of some portion of 
matter, such as a tuning-fork, a bell, and 
80 On. 

Sounds are divided into two classes—noises 
and musical notes. It may be shown by 
direct experiment that a noise is due to the 
irregular, interrupted vibration of a portion 
of matter, such as the tearing of a piece of 
paper or the rattling of a cart-wheel over 
cobble stones. On the other hand, a musical 
note can be proved to be due to a regular, 
uninterrupted vibration of a portion of 
matter, such as that obtained from a stretched 
string or tuning-fork. The presence between 
the ear of the observer and the vibrating in- 
strument of some form of matter, such as air, 
water, or a solid body, is essential for the 
production of sound sensation. To analyse, 
therefore, different sounds, it is necessary to 
study different kinds of vibrations and the 
effect of these vibrations on surrounding 
matter. It may be shown that the most 
general possible vibration of matter is what 
is called a complex one. That is, it may be 
regarded as the superposition of an indefinite 
number of simple harmonic vibrations, such 
as those of simple pendulums. To completely 
understand, therefore, the nature of a complex 
vibration, it is necessary to know the com- 
ponent simple vibrations, then to determine 
the amplitude and the frequency of each of 
these components, and finally to observe the 
difference in phase of the component vibra- 
tions. As the result of the vibration of any 
portion of matter, such as a tuning-fork or 
a bell, there will be, in general, waves pro- 
duced in the surrounding medium—air, or 
whatever gas is present. This is true pro- 
vided the rate of vibration of the body is 
sufficiently rapid; otherwise the air or gas 
will not be compressed, but will flow round the 
matter as it vibrates. If, however, the vibra- 
tion exceeds a certain number in frequency, 
there will be compressional waves produced 
in the surrounding matter, and these will spread 
away with a velocity which is characteristic 
of the medium itself, and which is indepen- 
dent of fhe frequency of the vibration. 

A simple harmonic vibration will produce 
a simple harmonic wave, the amplitude of 
the wave varying directly as the amplitude 
of the vibration. A complex vibration will, 
on the other hand, produce a complex wave, 
which can be analysed into simple harmonic 
waves in the same manner as a complex vibra- temperature of o° Centigrade. At higher 
tion can be, The waves will have different temperatures the velocity increases. These 
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forms, depending not alone on the component 
vibrations, but also on their phases. These 
waves are propagated through a medium from 
the vibrating body, and in case they reach the 
ear of a hearing individual, a sound sensation 
is in general produced. Individuals differ, 
however, in their range of hearing, so it may 
happen that the frequency of the vibration 
has given rise to waves which are either too 
short or too long to affect the sense of hearing 
of the individual. 

Corresponding to the peculiarity of the 
waves which reach the ear, it is to be expected 
that there will be differences in the sounds 
heard. Musical notes are distinguished by 
being either complex or simple, and it may 
be shown by experiment that a simple note is 
in every case due to a simple vibration; that 
a complex note is due to a complex vibration, 
it being noted, however, that differences in 
phase of the component vibrations, and there- 
fore of the component waves, do not affect the 
character of the sound heard. The complexity 
of a given note seems to depend simply on 
the nature of the component vibrations, and not 
on their relative phases. A complex note is 
therefore to be regarded as a complex sensa- 
tion due to a simultaneous production of 
simple notes. Simple notes differ among 
themselves in intensity or loudness, and in 
pitch or shrillness. It is found by experi- 
ment that the greater the amplitude of the 
original vibration, the louder is the sound; 
while the greater the frequency of the vibra- 
tion, the higher is the pitch. Two vibrations 
which have the same frequency will in general 
produce two sounds of the same pitch. If, 
however, one of the vibrating bodies is ap- 
proaching the ear or receding from it, the 
pitch of the sound produced by it is altered. 
This is known as Doppler’s principle. It is 
shown by theory and verified by experiment 
that if the vibrating body is approaching the 
ear, or if the hearing individual is approach- 
ing the vibrating body, the pitch of the note 
is raised, whereas the contrary is true if the 
motions of the vibrating body and the hear- 
ing individual are reversed—more vibrations 
reaching the ear in the one case and less in 
the other, than if the body is not approached, 

In general, of course, the medium separat- 
ing the vibrating body from the ear is air, 
and in this medium compressional waves travel 
at a rate which is found by experiment to 
be very nearly 332 metres per second at a 


waves in the air obey the laws common to all 
wave motions. They can be reflected by large 
obstacles, thus causing echoes and giving rise 
to the phenomena of whispering galleries, 


and soon. They can be refracted, diffracted, 
and can be made to interfere in the same 
manner as waves in the ether. 
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Ill. Auprrory (or HEARING) SENSATION : 
Ger. Gehirsempfindung ; Fr. sensation audi- 
tive; Ital. sensazione uditiva. Auditory sensa- 
tions fall into two great groups: sensations of 
tone and sensations of noise. In actual ex- 
perience, the two are combined in the most 
various ways, though not so constantly as 
are the visual sensations of colour-tone and 
brightness, The stimulus to the sensation 
of noise is a single aperiodic movement—a 
shock—of the air particles; or, if this move- 
ment be physically impossible, a small number 
of wave movements, of which all but a very 
few are exceedingly weak. The stimulus 
for tone is a simple periodic vibratory move- 
ment of the air particles, continued for a 
certain length of time. The physical limit 
between noise and tone lies at about two 


complete vibrations ; that between noise and 
a tone recognized as of a determinate pitch 
at five to sixteen vibrations. 

The discrimination of tone is best in the 
middle region of the musical scale, decreasing 
above and below. Kiilpe has estimated the 
total number of discriminable tones at 11,000° 
that of simple noises—though this latter esti- 
mate is very uncertain—at 600. The limits 
of tonal hearing are usually set at 16 and 
50,000 vibrations per second ; but the position 
of the upper boundary must, in the light of 
recent work, be very considerably lowered. 
Mose (q.v.) employs less than roo tones; 
and the reasons for the selection of these con- 
stitute an important psychological problem, 

Tones form a one-dimensional manifold, 
which can hardly be represented in a geo- 
metrical figure. A straight line does justice 
to the continuity of the scale, but not to 
the degrees of Fusion (q.v.) of its terms, A 
spiral figure used by Drobisch shows the re- 
lation of each fundamental to its octave, but 
suggests that the approximation is gradual 
and constant, which is not the case. 

The following theories of auditory sensation 
have more or less currency :— 

(1) The Helmholtz-Hensen Theory. The 
cross-strings of the basilar membrane function 
as a series of resonators—or the backboard 
of a piano, Each string is specifically tuned 
to a single wave-movement of the air particles, 
though it may vibrate weakly to neighbouring 
vibration-rates. Beats arise when the fibres 
intermediate between those of the two primary 
tones are thrown into interfering vibratory 
movements, and can occur only ‘ when the two 
exciting tones lie near enough to the prime 
tone of the sympathetic body for the latter to 
be set into sensible sympathetic vibration to 
both the tones used.’ Combination tones are 
the result of the asymmetrical oscillations 
of the drum and ossicles of the ear. Noise 
sensations are set up through the basilar 
membrane, as tones are, by their own stimulus. 
The general theory has been confirmed by the 
proof of partial tone-deafness, i. e. deafness to 
a portion or portions of the musical scale. See 
TONE ISLANDS. 

(2) The Rutherford-Waller Theory. This 
may be called the ‘telephone,’ as Helmholtz’ 
is the ‘piano theory. The basilar membrane 
is set swinging by every stimulus, though 
more in some parts than in others, and thus 
gives ‘ acoustic pressure patterns’ between the 
tectoria and the subjacent field of cell-hairs. 
The cells transmit the stimulation unanalysed 
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duration, and the endless varieties and com- 
binations of these, of which speech, music, 
and noises are composed. Any serious defect 
in the detection of sounds is called deafuess, 
which may be partial or total. In partial 
deafuess, sounds of low intensity are not 
heard, but those of a greater intensity may be 
distinctly perceived. If the sound is of con- 
stant louduess, its intensity will vary in an 
inverse ratio with the distance from the ear. 
To illustrate by a common test: if a watch 
which can be heard by the normal ear at 36 
inches was heard by a defective ear only at 
12 inches, the hearing power would be said 
to be 12:36 or 1:3. Cf. Tests (psycho- 
physical). Tests of the ability to distinguish 
between sounds of different intensity show 
a considerable variation in different indi- 
viduals, some of whom undoubtedly possess 
a subnormal amount of such discriminative 
sensibility. In regard to defects of pitch, cases 
occur in which the ear, while deaf to sounds of 
certain pitches, is sensitive to lower or higher 
ones. This condition is termed Tone DEAF- 
NESS (q.¥.), or asonia. The range of pitch- 
hearing may be tested with regard to the 
highest audible tones by a Gulton’s whistle 
or by a set of steel bars, and for lowest tones 
by Appunn’s forks. Tones which are audible 
to some ears are quite beyond the range for 
others; some persons fuil to hear the chirp of 
a cricket, or the squeak of a mouse. 
Similarly, there is a great variation among 
individuals in regard to the ability to appre- 
ciate musical effects and distinctions (largely 
a matter of pitch, interval, and quality), A 
considerable number are non-musical, or de- 
fective in musical hearing; but these dis- 
tinctions, like most qualitative changes, are 
incapable of accurate determination, Cf. 
Amusia. Difficulties in the determination of 
the direction of sounds have been noticed, 
and have been traced to diseases which affect 
one ear alone, or the two ears unequally. 
There are conditions of exalted or exag- 
gerated hearing (hyperchusis or hyperaesthesia 
acustica) in which tones and noises produce 
more than their usual effect, owing to an 
irritable or sensitive condition of the nervous 
system ; as in fevers, brain disease, &c. Of 
anomalous forms of hearing may be mentioned 
the subjective pulsating sounds, termed tin- 
nitus; a double hearing in which each sound 
seems to be heard twice ; paradoxical hearing 
in which hearing is better when a consider- 
sence of sounds, their direction, their} able noise (as in a railway train) is present ; 
loudness, their pitch, their quality, their| and several forms of subjective hearing. Hear- 
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to the brain, as the telephone transmits the 
sound of the voice. 

(3) Ebbinghaus’ modification of Helmholtz’ 
theory affords a simpler explanation cf 
beats and combination tones. In the first 
place, a tone sensation corresponds to the vibra- 
tion of a number of basilar strings; the 
Spxrciric Enxrey (q. v.) of each string—the 
Helmholtz doctrine of one string for each 
tone—is, in so far, given up. Secondly, every 
air wave sets in motion not only ite own 
string but also, by the formation of nodes, 
other strings that are tuned to its harmonics. 
These assumptions enable Ebbinghaus to relate 
beats to combination tones, aud to explain the 
relative intensity of the latter, 

Noteworthy are further: (i) Wundt’s theory 
of a direct oscillatory stimulation of the 
acoustic nerve (Physiol. Psychol, 4th ed., 
i. 478); (ii) Mach’s theory of two specific 
energies (Analyse d. Empfindungen, 121); 

iii) Hermann’s and Körig’s critiques of 

elmholtz (Hermann, Pflüger's Arch., xlix, 
lvi; König, Quelques expériences d'acoustique, 
chap. ix); (iv) Meyer’s sketch of a new theory 
(Zeitsch. f. Psychol, 1897; Beitr. z. Ak. w. 
Musikwiss., 1898; Pfliiger’s Arch., 1899); 
also citations under Bears; (v) Stumpf's 
assumption of a specific noise energy, and 
doctrine of (simple) tone colour (Tonpsycho- 

, ii). 

For oat definitions see TIMBRE, Norse, 
Tonz, PITCH, INTERVAL, BEATS, and COMBINA- 
TION TONE. 

Literature : Exprxouavs, Psychologie, 313 ; 
HrLmEOLTZ, Sensationsof Tone, 145; WALLER, 
Human Physiol., 461; BrAseRNA, Theory of 
Sound (Ital. original, 1875); Srumrr, Ton- 
psychologie, i, ii; HENsEN, in Hermann’s 
Handb. d. Physiol., iii. 2; especially Norn, art. 
Audition in Richet’s Dict. de Physiol. (with 
extensive bibliography); also Brstiog. G, 
2, u, and en authorities cited above. (E.B.T.) 

Hearing (defects of): Ger. Hérdefekte; Fr. 
défauts de Towie (or phere hie difetti 
dell’ udito. Defects of hearing, like those of 
vision, cousist in a deficient capacity to obtain 
the characteristic forms of distinction and 
information normally yielded by the sense. 
Cf. DEAFNESS AND THE DEAF, 

The factors of auditory perception are 
fewer and simpler, and contain a smaller 
element of interpretation than do those of 
vision. The characteristic forms of informa- 
tion yielded by the seuse of hearing are the 
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ing may take place not only through the 
normal conducting mechanism from the tym- 
panum to the acoustic nerve, but indirectly 
through the skull; such conduction by the 
bones is of importance in the diagnosis of 
the nature of auditory defect. 

Literature: GRUBER, Diseases of the Ear 
(Eng. traus.; 2nd ed., 1893); Bucx, Diseases 
of the Ear (3rd ed., 1898); Love aud ADDISON, 
Deaf-Mutism (1896), chap. ii; citations made 
above, and under DEAFNESS. (3.3.) 

Heart [AS. heorte]: Ger. Herz; Fr. cæur ; 
Ital. cuore. A hollow muscular organ, in the 
path of blood or lymphatic vessels, whose 
rhythmic contractions, beats, furnish the 
initial motive force for movement of blood or 
lymph. 
saccular, or chambered. (0.¥.H.) 

Heat andCold Sensations: see TEMPERA- 
TURE SENSATION, 

Heat Spot: Ger. Warmepunkt; Fr. point 
chaud; Ital. punto termico di calore. See 
TEMPERATURE Spor. 

Heathen [Gr. vos, a body of men, tribe, 
nation): Ger. Heide; Fr. païen; Ital. pagano. 
To the Jews: those who had no knowledge of 
the true God. 

Just as among the Grecks a distinction 
gradually grew up between Greeks and bar- 
barians, go amongst the Hebrews a similar 
contrast developed between the Jews and the 
‘nations’ (Goiim). While the former coutrast 
was based on the idea that the Greeks alone 
enjoyed the opportunities amid which a truly 
human life could be led, the latter depended 
upon a religious difference. The heathen were 
those who had no knowledge of the true God. 
This contrast naturally and inevitably 
over into Christianity; and although Chris- 
tianity broke down the racial exclusiveness of 
the Jews, yet, as the Church grew up, a similar 
attitude towards the heathen was produced. 
As a matter of fact, on a true interpretation of 
Christianity, the contrast is, not of race, but 
of inner spirit, of ethical attitude. But the 
tendency to look down upon non-Christians, 
and even to persecute them—a tendency wholly 
at variance with the Christian spirit—has 
never been overcome altogether. 

In modern scientific investigations of the 
history of religions, the word heathen, when 
it is employed, is commonly used to indicate 
& very low form of religion, something that 
can be called religion only by an extension of 
the term which it is difficult to warrant. 

Literature: seo Rexticion (evolution 


of). (Ru. w.) 


Hearts may be simple, tubular or | See 


pénible 


Heaven [etymology uncertain: possibly 
Lat. camera, a chamber, or capere, to bold]: 
Ger. Himmel; Fr. ciel (cieum); Ital. cielo. 
Strictly, the abode of God ; the place whende 
Christ came, and to which-he returned; the 
place prepared for the saved. 

For pliilisophy it has nv prominent interest, 
for it connects God with a definite locality, 
and is therefore a concession to that antlropo- 
morphism which falls to be considered rather 
by history and science of religions than by 
philosophy. It ought to be added that many 
of the theological conjectures on the subject 
are without warrant in Scripture; and natur- 
ally so, fur the matter offers free play equally 
to mystic spiritualism and to gross realism. 
EscHATOLOGY. 

Literature: Saumonp, in Hastings’ Dict. of 
the Bible; Dornzr, Hist. of Christ. Doctrine 
(Eng. trans.), iv. 415 f, both giving full 
literature. (8.M.W.) 

Hedonic (1) and Hedonies (2) (Gr. don, 

leasure}: Ger. Lust- und Unlust-bringend 
by, Lust- Unlust-lehre (2); Fr. agréable ow 
ible (1), théorie de la sensibilité (2); Ital. 
edonico iy edonologia (suggested—x.M.) (2). 
1) Having pleasurable or painful colouring. 
2) The science of pleasurable and painful con- 
ditions of consciousness. 

Although by derivation hedonic refers to 
pleasure only, its use for both peers and 
painful states is now well established. It is, 
therefore, not necessary to adopt algedonic 
and algedonics for this twofold reference, as 
Marshall (Pain, Pleasure, and Aesthetics, 9) 
suggests, seeing that pleasurable sufficiently 
well covers the narrower meaning of hedonic. 

The science of hedonics treats of the nature 
of pleasurable and painful states of mind, 
their variations and development, their causes 
and effects, both mental and physical, &c. 

Literature: see PAIN AND E 

(J.M.B., G.F.8.) 


Hedonic Tone: Ger. Lust und Unlust; 
Fr. plaisir et peine, élément hédonique (sug- 
gested); Ital. edonistico. The colour- 
ing of pleasure or pain attaching to a state 
of mind ofany kind. See the recommendation 
made under AFFECTIVE TONE. 

Following the broad connotation of hedonic 
as covering both pleasure and pain, hedonic 
tone serves as a substantive to that adjective. 
It is better oo tm. tone, suggested p 
Stout, seeing that the meaning given i 
by Wundt (translation of Gefühlston). See 
Arrectrve Toxe. It is also better than 
algedonic tone, for the same reason that 
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hedonic and hedonics are better than alge- 
donic and alyedonics (Marshall), There is a 
tendency to abbreviate the phrase into ‘tone’ 
and ‘toned,’ as ‘tone of sensation’ (Baldwin), 
‘pleasurably toned’ (Stout), but that may 
lead to confusion with affective tone, and 
should not be done. The objection to the 
compound term pleasure-pain (Marshall) is 
that it does not allow the distinction between 
hedonic tone and the sensations of pleasure and 
in, which many psychologists insist upon. 
Bee sis Pain i> PRSES, and FEEL- 
tne. In French élément affectif is often used, 
but it fails, as ‘affective element’ fails in 
English, to mark the distinction between 
feeling tone and hedonic tone; and we recom- 
mend that it be reserved for the former. 

Literature: Stour, Analytic Psychol.,i.121f.; 
Manrswaut, Pain, Pleasure, and Aesthetics, 
chap. i; Barwn, Handb. of Psychol., Senses 
and Intellect, 114 ; Feeling and Will, chen. v; 
and the citations under the terms referred 
to. (J.M.B., G.F.S.) 

Hedonism: Ger. Hedonismus; Fr. hédo- 
nisme; ltal. edonismo. The theory that plea- 
sure is the ultimate standard (or constituent 
of moral value. See ETHICAL THEORIES, an 
EUDAEMONISM. (W.R.8.) 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich. 

(1770-1831.) Born at Stuttgart, he entered 
the university at Tübingen as a student of 
theology, receiving a master’s degree in philo- 
sophy, 1790. In this same year Schelling 
entered the university at the age of sixteen, 
and seems to have stimulated Hegel to greater 
activity. Hegel had already read Rousseau, 
and knew something of the Wolffian philosophy. 
In 1793 he left Tübingen,and became a private 
tutor in a fumily at Berne. He wrote a life 
of Christ, studied Kant and Benjamin Con- 
stant, and read for the first time Fichte’s 
Wissenschafislehre, which had just appeared. 
In 1797 he became a tutor at Frankiort, and 
there read Plato and Sextus Empiricus. In 
1801 he removed to Jena, and began lecturing. 
Closing his lectures at Jena in 1806,on account 
of the war, he edited a newspaper in Bamberg 
until 1808, when he took charge of the 
gymnasium at Nuremberg. In 1816 he be- 
came professor of philosophy at Heidelberg. 
In 1818 he removed to Berlin to take the place 
left vacant by Fichte’s death. Died at Berlin. 
See the following topics. 

Hegelianism or Hegelism. After 
HrceL (q.v.). See HEGEL'S TERMINOLOGY 
(especially II), IDEALISM, EPISTEMOLOGY, 
Pumosorny, and METAPHYSICS. 


Hegel’s Terminology (in relation to 
the Hegelian Philosophy). 


I, GENERAL NATURE AND ORIGIN oF 
HEGEL'S TERMINOLOGY. 


Amongst the thinkers who, since Aristotle, 
have undertaken to work out a relatively 
independent terminology adequate tọ the 
complexity and to the organization of a com- 
plete philosophical system, Hegel occupies a 
very prominent place. His terms are chosen, 
on the whole, with a very careful regard to 
his own central theories. They are, in a 
number of instances, decidedly novel. Where 
they are familiar terms, their meaning is 
altered to such a characteristic doctrine of 
the system, according to which the process, or 
other object which Hegel names by any term, 
is the fulfilment, or ‘truth,’ i.e. the complete 
expression, of the meaning and purpose of 
the processes familiarly known under the same 
name. The method of nomenclature thus 
indicated is viewed by Hegel himself as 
justified by general practice; and so far this 
seems indeed plain, since a familiar source 
of technical names is the deliberate employ- 
ment of an already familiar term in a meaning 
which is not only specialized, but specialized 
through an emphasis laid upon tendencies or 
purposes latent in the popular usage. In 
Hegel’s case, however, this fashion of creating 
his own terminology, by employing familiar 
terms in new ways, is rendered decidedly more 
baffling than usual by the twofold fact: (1) 
that the terms whose sense is thus transformed 
are already old technical terms, of a past usage 
no longer vague, but, as Hegel himself holds, 
rather too abstractly sharp in definition; and 
(2) that the change from the traditional usage 
is frequently very considerable, and concerns 
some of the most original features of the 
Hegelian system. The result is that brief 
summaries of the philosophy of Hegel, in his 
own terminology, are, as this first case illus- 
trates, extremely misleading; and many of 
the most familiar criticisms of his system as 
‘panlogism,’ as reducing life to ‘mere 
thought,’ as recognizing ‘no reality but the 
thinking process,’ or as ‘identifying the philo- 
sophiziug intelligence with the absolute,’ 
whatever may be the ultimate justification of 
these criticisms, actually express, as they occur, 
mere impressions resulting from such a view 
of the whole system, obtained without grasp- 
ing the sense of its terms. In any case it 
is not at all easy to restate Hegelian defini- 
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tions, without summarizing the whole of the|are universally present, in all grades of know: 
Logik. ledge, however low or high, (2) that the 
As for the sources and development of|lower stages of the knowing process itself are 
Hegel's terminology, a considerable propor-|identical in their essential nature with the 
tion of his terms are of course Aristotelian | higher, so that the various grades of knowledge 
and scholastic in origin, although then usually | usually distinguished as perception, under- 
much influenced by the Kantian usage. A|standing, reflection, reason, &c., are not 
portion are specifically Kantian terms. An- | essentially different mental processes, but are 
other portion are of distinctly independent and | merely successive phases in the evolution of 
German origin. A considerable influence of|a single process; (3) that the knowing process, 
popular usage appears (in such cases as awf-|in these its phases, in its evolution, and in its 
heben). Hegel was fond, like Plato and [entire constitution, not only precisely corre- 
Aristotle, of etymological comments on the|sponds to, but is identical with, the essential 
supposed origin and meaning of his terms; | nature of the world, the object or true being, 
and in view of the state of the science of|which is known, so that not only the theory 
language at the time, his etymologies are|of knowledge cannot be separated from 
often decidedly arbitrary. Deliberate plays|metaphysic, but also the theory of the con- 
upon words are also frequent. At the point| stitution of the universe is identical with the 
where we first meet with Hegel's technical|theory of the process by which we come to 
vocabulary in any really free expression, viz.| know the universe. All these theses are, in 
in the Phänomenologie des Geistes (1807), it] measure, common to the idealism of Fichte, 
appears very fully developed, although not as | Schelling, and Hegel; but Hegel’s working 
rich as later in the Logik. In the former|out of the theory is in many ways different 
work, some of the categories (e.g. Wirklichkeit, | from that of his idealistic contemporaries. Of 
as opposed to Dasein, Sein, &c.) are not|these three theses, the first is the one most 
uniformly used in the pregnant sense later | commonly misunderstood by opponents of the 
obtaining, and a certain number of vaguer or | dialectic method (e.g. by Trendelenburg, in 
of more poetically formed terms or phrases do|the latter's famous criticism in his Logische 
not later reappear ; while, on the other hand, | Untersuchungen). It has been supposed by 
the relative poverty of the categories of the|such critics that Hegel deliberately intended 
Phinomenologie has been a frequent topic of| to deduce the empirical element in knowledge 
complaint, especially amongst the Hegelian | wholly from the other, or spontaneous, factor 
critics of that work. The Logik, in its longer | of ‘ pure thought’; and Hegel has been blamed 
form, was first published 1812-16, In the|for failing in this essentially hopeless enter- 
Encyklopidie der Philosophischen Wissen-| prise. But the criticism is founded upon a 
schaften (1st ed. 1817, 2nd ed. 1827), the| mistaken interpretation of Hegel's perfectly 
general statement of the whole system, together | explicit statement of his position, as will 
with its psychological, ethical, theological, and | easily appear from what follows. 
other terminology, appears. b. Since knowledge and its object, what Hegel 
himself ultimately means by thought and by 
being, are not only thus correlative, but in 
essence identical, the exposition of the system 
in the Logik naturally proceeds in such a form 
as to bring this result as clearly as possible 
to light. Quite apart from the technicalities 
of the method, its spirit may in general be 
summarized by saying that, in our philo- 
eopher's opinion, all the necessary concepts 
which lie at the basis of human science, the 
categories of our thought, can be made rightly 
to appear as themselves particular stages in 
the one process whose general character has 
just been pointed out. The Logtk itself will 
be the system of these concepts, with an 
account of the way in which higher concepts 


II. FUNDAMENTAL FEATURES OF THE SYSTEM 
A8 DETERMINING THE TERMINOLOGY, 


a. If we now approach a little more closely 
our task of explaining the main features of 
Hegelian usage, a few preliminary observations 
as to the system, viewed as a whole, will help 
us. To know, with Hegel, as with many other 
thinkers, is a process involving two factors, 
namely, the factor usually called experience, 
and a factor including various constructive 
processes, of lower or of higher grades. The 
distinguishing features of Hegel's doctrine 
depend upon three central theses: (1) that 
the factor usually called experience, and the 
other factor (Kant’s ‘spontaneity’ of the|are rationally evolved out of lower ones. 
thinking process), can never be sundered, but} every one of these concepts it will be true, 
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according to the general theses of the theory 
before us, that it is at once a concept of 
a type or grade of object, and a concept of 
a stage of knowledge. But not always will 
this double aspect be easy to seize as we 
consider any one concept in question. The 
objective and subjective meanings, as we here 
might call them, belonging to the various 
terms, will be always present ; but sometimes 
the stage in the evolution of knowledge 
represented by the concept in question will 
be in itself either too objective or too sub- 
jective, and sometimes the mere accidents of 
traditional usage will direct the reader’s mind 
too much to one side or the other of the 
meaning. Examples of categories that, by 
virtue of the stage of evolution which they 
represent, undertake to be categories of fact 
rather than categories of knowledge, are 
furnished by such terms as Sein, Dasein, 
Existenz, Ding, Eigenschaft, &. Examples 
of categories that are explicitly categories of 
the knowing process, are represented by the 
terms Urtheil and Schluss, i. e. judgment and 
syllogism. More neutral terms, which in 
common usi,e, or at certain stages of the 
actual history of philosophical discussion, have 
had both their objective and subjective 
meanings emphasized, are das Allgemeine and 
die Idee. For the Platonic ideas were 
originally purely objective truths; and the 
reality of universals has often been discussed. 
The term Reflection is an interesting example 
of a term which first suggests to the reader's 
mind the process of subjective reflection, while 
Hegel fiequently emphasizes its objective 
meaning as a name for a real process. As 


a fact, so far as the stage in the evolution of 


the subject-matter at any point permits, all 
the teims alike are intended to apply both to 
stages of what tradition calls the subjective 
knowing process, and to grades of what are 
usually regarded as external objects or pro- 
cesses. Thus Hegel speaks of judgment and 
syllogism (Urtheil and Schluss) as objective 

cesses, present in nature or in history, 

quently applying the former of these two 
terms to name processes of differentiation and 
division (especially those occurring on higher 
conscious levels), and the latter to name 
processes of reorganization and of the recon- 
ciliution of divided tendencies. This tendency 
in Hegel's terminology, while its justification, 
to the author's mind, forms one of the theses 
of the system, often gives his language, to one 
who first meets it, a fantastic, or at all events 
an allegorizing, appearance, which does not 


easily pass away, but which in any case must 
be regarded as a result of the author's de- 
liberate intent, so far as it illustrates the 
general theses of the unity of Sein and 
Denken. 


III. Tax DIALECTICAL METHOD: QENERAL 


FEATURES, 
a. The method of procedure by which Hegel 


passes from the lower to the higher stages, in 
the development of his Logik, is of course the 


most characteristic feature of, the entire sys- 
tem. This is the famous dialectical method. 
Stated still apart from its technical details, 
it takes two principal forms. The first form 
especially applies to categories that are de- 
fective by being too abstract, and that lay 
too much stress upon the objective aspect of 
the truth which they contain. They, in 
general, are more or less entirely the cate- 
gories of Immediacy (Unmittelbarkeit), or, in 
other words, are categories of the world viewed 
as fact, or as datum. They are, by the general 
doctrine of the system, imperfect categories. 
Rightly criticized, they are therefore to lead 
to higher categories. The process of accom- 
plishing this end is a process of showing that 
the fact-world is really a world of relations 
amongst facts, or that its truth is relative, so 
that what a given category attempts to define 
as a alone, or as 6 alone, turns out, upon 
analysis, to mean a related to b. This relation 
of a to b also appears to our author's mind as 
a fact that we grasp only in the transition 
(Uebergang) from a tob; so that in general 
we find that, if we first try to hold a alone, 
and then to determine what a means, we dis- 
cover, often to our surprise, and generally 
with a clear sense of some contradiction thus 
brought to light, that a means b, either as 
one of its own aspects or (especially in the 
lower and therefore less stable categories) as 
something opposed to a itself, into which a 
nevertheless turns under our very hands, as 
we endeavour to state its meaning. Hereupon, 
we observe that the true a can be defined 
only by taking explicit account of b, only by 
transition from one category to the other, 
and only by the further explicit recognition of 
the unity (Einheit) of a and b in something 
whose nature appears as one involving the 
aforesaid a related to b. This new unity, 
made explicit, now gets some name, let us 
say ¢, and appears as a higher category of 
the series, which, in general, will have to be 
treated in the same fashion, The Zinheit 
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itself of a and b does not mean their simple 
identification; but just as any one space 
before us involves both right and left direc- 
ticns, or both up and down, and is thus the 
unity of up and down, right and left, without 
involving the mere confusion of these various 
directions, so in ¢,@ and 6 are brought into 
unity, without our now losing sight of their 
differences, which the whole procedure has 
only made more explicit. The contradiction 
latent in trying to define a alone has thus 
been first brought to light, and then sublated 
or aufgehoben. 

b. A simple example of this form of the 
dialecticul method is found at the outset of 
the Phänomenologie, where common sense is 
challenged to poiut out some object which is 
certainly known for what, in our experience, 
it is. The first answer undertaken by com- 
mon sense is: Z'his object, viz. the object 
that I here and now see or touch; Thts ts 
known to me directly. Hegel's reply is: But 
what is this object? What does this mean? 
He then points out, in various ways, that the 
name this, ipso facto, applies to any object 
whatever found in experience, so that, instead 
of reporting its knowledge of a single fact as 
such, common sense has to define its know- 
ledge, so far, as the most general, vague, and 
indefinite knowledge possible, a mere know- 
ledge of thisness in general, or of a somewhat 
here and now; so that this, merely as this, 
meins as yet anything, or as good as nothing. 
The result, so far as it here concerns us, is, 
that the only knowable objects are much more 
than merely single facts given as such, viz. as 
this. The known objects of experience in- 
volve relations between this and that, now 
and then, here and there, and are accordingly 
interrelated masses of differentiated experi- 
ence—e.g. an object seen against a back- 
ground, or a thing which is one by virtue of 
and in contrast to its many qualities, &c. 

a other form of the dialectical rea 
often involves, at the precise point where 
occurs, less apparent paradox, largely because 
we are better prepared for it when its stage 
is reached. It is, moreover, of a type more 
generally characteristic of modern idealistic 
systems, whether Hegelian or not, It is used 
when our categories have reached some more 
explicitly subjective stage, when the relativity 
of our world is already recognized, and when 
the purpose is to show that the subjective 
meaning in question is also an objective mean- 
ing, or that our more explicitly ideal pro- 
cesses are also expressive of 


the essence of | misunderstanding, 


absolute facts. Here the method in general 
consists in showing that the development 
of the ideal process. and of all the complex 
interrelationships which this involves, is itself 
a fact, a law of truth, relatively independent, 
through its very universality, of the single 
subjective stages through which it bas be- 
come explicit, so that, in discovering the 
inevitable character of a given process of 
thinking, we have discovered the only truth 
that, at this stage, there is to know. This 
truth now becomes once more, in a higher 
sense, unmittelbar or immediate. We now 
experience its actuality. This form of the 
dialectical method is used in Hegel’s restate- 
ment of the ontological proof of God’s 
existence; it appears very notably in the 
transition from Subjektivitat to Objektivität in 
the third part of the Logik. In general it is 
used against sceptics, against Kant, against 
Fichte, and against subjectivistn of all sorts. 
In substance it consists in saying, first, 
that some point of view, or ideal construction, 
has now given us a demand, or a fully 
developed need, for a certain system of con- 
ceptions, or of relationships, a, b, o, d, &o.; 
secondly, that the question hereupon arises, 
whether any objective truth corresponds to 
this ideal demand; and thirdly, that, cares 
fully considered, the ideal demand, by its 
very universality and necessity, has shown 
itself to cover the whole ground which any 
object could here occupy, so that the fully 
grown Begriff is itself the object sought, the 
curtain is the picture, and the thought is the 
being. ‘The basis for this use of the dialec- 
tical method is the same as that employed by 
any idealist who intends to show that the 
completed meaning of a system of ideas is 
identical with all that the mind seeks in 
looking for objective truth. ` 

These two forms of the dialectical method, 
although developed with great thoroughness 
and originality by Hegel, are in origin not 
at all peculiar to himself. The two prin- 
ciples involved, viz. That facts are knowable 
Joe of i tan Spacer te 
laws of wed pico on wi 


hilosophy, quite apart from Hegel's system. 
The iar relation which Hegel brought to 
these principles and the logical 


pass 
principles of identity, contradiction, and 
Sear ir has 
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has rendered the system difficult to survey in 
its wholeness. 

Literature: TRenpELENBURG, Ueber die 
dialektische Methode, in vol. i of Logische 
Untersuchungen; J. ELrLıs MacTaceart, 
Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic; GEORGES 
Noi, La Logique de Hegel; Warrace, Prole- 
gomena to Hegel’s Logic (2nd ed.), are among 
the best discussions of the special topic here 
in question. Trendelenburg’s view has been, 
for Hegel's critics, extremely influential, and 
is very skilfully stated, despite its defects. 


IV. Tae Most GENERAL TERMS OF THE 
SYSTEM; EXPERIENCE OF THE DIALECTIO 
Process. 


In following the various stages of the 
dialectical process, one meets with a good 
many terms which are repeatedly used, not to 
define any of the individual categories, but 
to characterize the presuppositions and occur- 
rences which are more or less universal 
throughout the ss. These may here best 
be taken, first in order, as the most general 
terms of the entire system. 

a. The word unmittelbar, or immediate, as 
employed by Hegel, is the first of the terms of 
most general use in the system. This term 
primarily refers both to the presence and to 
the apparent lack of relationships which first 
seem to characterize objects when taken as 
sense takes them, or when viewed as a falsely 
abstract thinking views them. Aristotle’s 
propositions called dyeca would be viewed by 
Hegel as also relatively immediate, but Hegel 
applies the word to numerous other objects. 
But immediate, in a secondary and higher 
sense, also refers to a character observable 
in all truth, even from the highest point of 
view. 

Unmittelbar, in a relative sense of the term, 
is, for the first, any starting-point, or beginning, 
or presupposition ; vermittelt, or mediated, on 
the contrary, is any result or consequence 
(cf. Werke, and ed, iii, Logik, 39). In a 
still more obvious way, however, facts, taken 
as such, things, mere sensations, first appear 
to us as unmittelbar, and we only gradually 
discover that they are vermittelt, in so far as 
they stand in relations, without which they 
prove to be meaningless; and so are the result 
of conditions, both subjective and objective, 
which forbid us to treat them as alone. 
Numerous special shadings are given to the 
meaning of these two terms, unmittelbar and 
vermittelt, by the subject-matter and the con- 


text ; but these meanings are all derived from 
the general meanings:— unrelated und related; 
given and explained; elementary and de- 


veloped; initial and resultant. In matters 
of practical import, unmittelbar can often be 
translated by unwon or unearned. Thus the 
object of a given vague plan appears as merely 
unmittelbar, when we have as yet no idea of 
the means by which to win it; the possession 
of unearned powers involves an immediacy to 
which we have as yet no explicit right, &c. 

b. The universal law, principle, or process of 
Vermittelung, or of the whole evolution, both 
of thought and of things, is termed Negativitat. 
This term, one of the most difficult in Hegel’s 
usage, suggests im one word the entire 
system. 

Negativitit is a principle both of destruction 
and of production. That which Negativitat 
produces, on the positive and objective side of 
its work, is first precisely the world that at 
the outset the philosopher empirically finds as 
the realm of immediacy, the whole universe 
of experience. Upon its destructive and 
subjective side, Negativitdt, as the principle 
determining the process of knowledge, next 
appears as denying or sublating the appear- 
auce of mere immediacy which characterizes 
this world, and so as both destroying abstrae- 
tions and reducing the world of fact to a realm 
of universal relativity. egativitdt finally, as 
the ‘iegation of the negation,’ appears, in a 
new constructive task, as the process whereby 
the rational unity of thought, and of things of 
immediacy and mediation, of experience and 
reason, comes to light, in the positive system 
of the philosopher. In consequence, Negativitiit 
explicitly names a law or ess both of things 
and of knowledge. This law, again, on its 
objective side, is the principle that everything 
merely immediate is false, transient, and 
illusory, but that the very constitution and 
evolution of the real world, as a whole, depends 
upon this very fact. In the process of dis- 
playing this transiency of every finite fact, in 
the conflicts due to the resulting contradictions, 
and in the bringing to light of the illusions, 
the very life and actuality of the whole outer 
or objective universe consists. Even the posi- 
tive construction of the objective empirical 
world by the principle of Negativitat is con- 
sequently full of relatively destructive pro- 
cesses. The visible universal is thus the 
incorporation of the principle called Nega- 
tivität, which, as Hegel sometimes says, might 
be called die Seele der Welt. 

The absolute possesses Negativität as its 
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own principle or law. If one takes the 
absolute abstractly, views it apart from the 
world in which it expresses itself (as the philo- 
sephical mystics love abstractly to view the 
absolute), or in a similar manner regards any 
principle as if it could be isolated from its 
manifestations, the absolute, or the principle 
in question, then possesses what Hegel calls 
reine oder sich auf sich beziehende Negativitdt, 
‘ pure or self-related, or self-centred, Negativity.’ 
This implies that such absolute, taken thus 
in abstracto, would be a self-denying essence, 
& sich auf sich bezichende Negut.vitit, or an 
idea which was self-related only in this 
negative way (cf. Logik, and part, Werke, 
iv. 17, 31). 

e. Any unity, i.e. any whole meaning or ob- 
ject, which exempifies in a particular case the 
principle of necativity, by combining within 
itself differentiated, opposed, but related con- 
tents, is frequently called a negative Einheit 
(see Logik, 2ud part, Werke, iv. 42). So the 
unity of consciousness is a notable case of 
negative Einheit. 

The exercise of Negativität, or an act which 
exemplifies it, especially in its first or more 
destructive aspect, but also, on occasion, in 
its constructive aspect, is an act for which 
Hegel uses the verb aufheben. Of this word 
he gives a full account in Logik, Werke, 
iii. 104. Aufheben and vermitteln, he here 
tells us, are very largely synonymous. In 
popular language aufheben is already am- 
biguous, since it means both to destroy and to 
lay aside for keeping. Hegel is attracted by 
this double sense, which seems to him an 
instance of unconscious speculative thought. 
He accordingly gives the verb its technical 
usage, 


V. FURTHER GENERAL Terminovogy. THE 
STAGES OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF ‘ VERMIT- 
TELUNG, 


We now come to a series of generally 
applied expressions, for the various degrees 
in which any vbject, or category, may manifest 
either a relatively pure immediacy, or some 
form of explicit mediation. These expressions 
are the characteristic phrases and epithets: 
Abstrakt, Concret, an sich, an sich oder für wns, 
an ihn ov an ihm selbst, für sich, an und fiir 
sich, gesetzt, bestimmt ; together with various 
abstract nouns, such as Ansichsein, Fiirsich- 
sein, Bestimmung, Bestimmtheit, Beschaffenheit, 
which, while having a place amongst the 
categories, w+ priucipally useful as charac- 


terizing the stages in the development of 
other categories, 

a. Abstrakt and Conoret have, in Hegel, an 
opposition not identical with the more familiar 
technical usage, With him an individual 
object may be so taken as to make appear 
abstract, while any universal principle becomes 
concrete just in proportion as it becomes true. 
Hegel’s use of abstrakt includes, however, most 
of the ordinary applications, and is more ex- 
tensive. Any object is abstract, in so far as 
it is viewed in a false isolation from its 
genuine relations, or if it is something in the 
world of objective things and processes, when 
it appears as a fact apart. In the objective 
sense, Robinson Crusoe alone on the island 
would be a relatively abstract individual, 
because he could not live a whole human life ; 
when the man Friday came, Crusoe and his 
life were already more concrete, for man 
lives in relation to his kind. Abstrakt differs 
from unmittelbar, in so far as the former moie 
easily applies to the cases which ordinary 
usage also calls abstract, viz. to cases where 
a relation is abstracted from its terms, a 
principle from its applications, &c. But it 
is true, of course, that reine Unmittelbarkeit 
is in Hegel’s sense an abstraction. However, 
unmittelbar counotes presence, while abstrakt 
primarily refers only to isolation. Concret, on 
the other hand, is any whole, especially when 
its organization is explicit. ‘The unity of 
various contents is the concrete’ (Gesch. d. 
Philos., Werke, xiii. 37, Einl.—a passage 
in which the concept of the concrete is very 
fully developed and illustrated). Philosophy, 
therefore, instead of being co:.fined to abstrac- 
tions, really deals, according to our philo- 
sopher, with the most concrete object, namely, 
the organic unity called the world or the 
absolute. 

The expressions next on our foregoing list, 
an sich and its correlatives, form a closely 
connected and very characteristic phraseology, 
which recurs in our philosopher's discussion 
of categories of every grade. 

b. Ifdeliberately dwelt upon in its Unmittel- 
barkeit, any objet is viewed an sich, It is 
so viewed especially when one returns to such 
immediate view by a deliberate ignoring of 
other objects. But thus viewed it is not only 
falsely viewed, but is a basis for truer views, 
an abstraction out of which the more concrete 
form of thes: truer views develops. In this 
way an sich comes to mean latent, 6 
not overt, as one can speak of the intant 
Shakespeare as already, or an sich, a born 
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poet. For even in dwelling upon the infant 
as infant, one necessarily interprets the infant 
in terms of what is to come. For the sume 
reason, an sich may become wholly equivalent, 
in some contexts, to the scholastic in potentia. 
In case of mental processes, an sich may 
mean unconscious, as the man wlio hates his 
biother is an sich a murderer (or a murderer 
in his heart), although he perhaps does not 
recoguize how murderous his hate is. This 
sense of unconscious is frequent in the 
Phänomenologie. All these meanings have 
both objective and subjective applications. 
The Kantian sense of an sich, according to 
which an sich means independent of conscious- 
ness, is often enough used in citations from 
Kant, and in criticisms of that philosopher, 
and is by Hegel connected with the notion of 
abstract (and secoudary) immediacy, which 
according to Hegel belongs to ol)jects, precisely 
in so far as they are conceived to be inde- 
pendent either of consciousness or of other 
things. An sich in all its meanings differs 
from unmittelbar, mainly by ‘its greater 
intensity, viz. by virtue of the still more 
deliberate ignoring of relations which is iu 
mind when an object is taken, not merely 
as it comes, but with express effort to sunder 
it from other objects, and to view it by itself; 
or again, when an object appears in the world 
in such wise «s thus to lay stress upon the 
absence, or the complete latency, of its 
relations. Das Unmittelbare, in its first or 
lower forms, has as yet uo relations; but 
what is an sich tries, as it were, to disown 
them (Logik, Werke, iii. 119: ‘In so far as 
anything is in itself, it is withdrawn from 
relation to other, and from otherness’). 

c. The peculiarly Hegelian phrase an thm, 
equivalent according to the author to AN sich, 
with an emphasis laid upon the An (loc. cit., 
120), is most naturally to be used either in 
the form, ‘Htwus hat an ihm any given 
character,’ or also in the form, ‘ Zs ist an thm, 
namely, an etwas, this same character.’ Hegel 
justifies the usage so far by appeal to such 
popular phrases as, Hs ist nichts daran. 
Hegel, however, in a sufficiently barbarous 
fashion, is capable of saying dass das Etwas 
das, was es an sich ist, auch an thm ist (loc. cit., 
123), 80 that an thm becomes a predicative 
phrase, which is not easily intellizible apart 
from the technical explanation. This explana- 
tion is that an ihm refers to a character which 
is, in a move external and overt fashion, so 
tm a subject, or rather, as one might say,|example: ‘ You are not cultivated in so fur as 
attached to this subject, as to determine the| you are you (i.e. in yourself), but in so far 
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subject’s relations to others. If a man’s 
latent traits of character, never yet expressed 
in Lis couduct, were supposed to be revealed 
by his features, a physic guomist would say 
that what the man in himself (an sich) is, is 
also an thm, that is, belongs to him as feature, 
or is in him after all (Sti:ling, Seoret of Hegel, 
new edition of 1898, 399, renders the force 
of an thm as ‘the manifestable peculiar 
nature’ of its object). In brief, then, while 
the an sich of any being is a name for 
characters which are, if possible, to be dwelt 
upon by ignoring this being’s relations to 
others, and while the an sich is therefore 
a name for abstract, fundamental, but latent 
and barely potential features, an ihm refers 
to characters that seem externally attributed 
to the being in question, so that they are 
more manifest, and are more such characters 
as indicate relations. A name for the 
characters which a being, as a consequence of 
its an sich, or original and latent nature, has 
an thm, is the Bestimmung, or vocation, 
destiny, power, capacity, of a being, its fitness 
for external relationships (Logik, loc. cit., 123). 
This term is trauslated by Stirling (op. cit., 
259) as qualification, and is interpreted by 
the same author (op. cit., 399) as ‘that to 
which the something (Ztwas) is adequate.’ 
Bestimmung is opposed to Bestimmtheit by 
Hegel (loc. cit.) as capacity to the particular 
state, the definite condition or activity 
embodying this capacity, If the Bestimmung 
is fulfilled, one has a Bestimmtheit proper, the 
relation between the two being much that of 
st act and second act in scholastic termino- 
logy. Thus the Bestimmung des Menschen, 
the vocation or capacity of man, is to be 
reasonable, or is Reason (so Hegel himself, 
loc. cit.); but his thinking activity, his 
Denken, the fulfilment of this capacity, is his 
Bestimmtheit. 

d. In general, any being is bestimmt, in so 
far as its determinate features bring it into 
contrast with external beings. Bestimmen 
is the verb which expresses the process of 
adding the specific differences, or differentiae, 
to the more general characters of anything. 
Bestimmtheit involves, when externally viewed, 
a Beschaffenheit (by Stirling ingeniously 
rendered talification), whereby a thing 
appears like this or that when involved in 
chance relations to other things. The Beschaf- 
fenheit is thus nearly allied to Aristotle's 
accident, as in the well-known Aristotelian 
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as this has occurred to you.’ So the Beschaf- 
fenheit reveals the Bestimmung, but in more 
accidental and external ways. 

e. A being is fiir sich in a sense still more 
advanced, When characters no longer latent 
have been so developed, when relationships no 
longer ignored have become to explicitly 
included in the definition of a being, that it 
nowppears capable of a genuine independence, 
as an internally related whole of meaning, it 
is taken für sich when this indep:ndence is 
iusisted upon, or when, in the objective world, 
such independence appears to assert itself. 
An atom, a Leibnitzian monad, or a Kantian 
autonomous moral subject, undertakes to be 
Sur sich. Fiirsichsein is therefore such inde- 
pendent being as, for some definite reason, 
appears to include a system of internal relu- 
tions, and to cut off external relations (cf. 
Tae Werke, vi. 189; Logik, Werke, iii. 
165). 

A being is an und fir sich in so far as 
its asserted independence is altogether the 
developed result of its nature, so that what 
it is in itself fully justifies its asserted inde- 
pendence of external relations. This stage is 
also called Beisichsein, and the compound 
An-und-fiirsichsein is also employed (Encyk., 
Werke, vi. 161; Logik, Werke, iv. 5). An-wnd- 
firsichsein belongs, in the highest sense 
only, to the absolute, but is often attributed 
to the later categories and to conscious beings 
of higher grades. 

f. As to the terms gesetzt and Gesetatsein, it 
must be observed that any character is gesetzt 
in so far as it is explicitly shown to result 
from the nature of the object to which it is 
referred. Gesetztsein means the condition or 
state of being thus gesetzt. Thus the born 
poet, or poet an sich, who shows himself in 
youth to have the Bestimmung of a poet, or 
to have poetry in him (an ihm), or to bear the 
marks of a poet about him (still an thm), is 
not yet gesetzt as a poet until by original 
production he has lived up to his early 
promise, Gesetzt is directly translated as 
posited. Stirling points out (op. cit., 368) how 
numerous are the consequences of this cen- 
tral conception of @esetetsein. ‘It is gesetzt, 
says Stirling, ‘means, it is developed into its 
proper explication, statement, expression, 
enunciation, exhibition, &c. Again, a Gesetztes, 
as not self-referent, is but lunar, satellitic, 

itic, secondary, derivative.’ Still other 

erived senses appear in Stirling’s view, in 

various passages; but these can usually be 
made clear from the context. 


A final observation must here be made, in 
closing this series of terms, as to the interest- 
ing and frequent expression, dn sich oder fiir 
uns. As Hegel is extremely anxious to dis- 
tinguish, in the progress of the dialectical 
method, between what is so far explicit 
(gesetzt) and what is thus far only latent or 
potential in the development of any conception, 
he fr.quently has occasion to insist that a 
given feature, asserted to helong to auy object, 
is uot yet the explicit result of presuppositions, 
or is not yet vermittelt, but appears as a fact 
whose potentialities we, the philosophizing 
readers, predict in advance, or observe, while 
they are yet, in the object itself, only latent. 
What is lateut thus becomes the same as what 
we externally observe to be in the object ; and 
therefore what is an sich is so far just for us, 
or is observable from our point of view, ` 
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a. Very characteristic of this system is the 
series of grades of being, or of gradations of 
the existential predicate. These are: Sein, 
Dasein (including Realität), Existenz, Wirk- 
lichkeit, Substantialität, and Objektivität. To 
say ofa given object merely, Zs ist, is not, for 
Hegel, as pregnant an assertion as to say, Zs 
existirt. Still more do you say if you assert, 
Es ist wirklich, The most pregnant assertion 
on the list would be, Hs hat Objektivität. An 
object may possess Sein without having 
Existenz. When Hegel asserts, in a well- 
known passage, Alles Verniinftige ist wirklich, 
und alles Wirkliche ist vernünftig, he does 
not mean that whatever exists is rational, for 
it is a part of Hegel’s thesis that much of the 
merely phenomenal, but still existent, world 
contains chance, i.e. irrational contingency, 
while only the notion is actual or wirklich. 
Hegel's ontological phraseology must therefore 
be carefully considered in interpreting his 
meaning. This, to be sure, is less true of the 
Phänomenologie than of Hegel’s later works, 
since in the Phänomenologie the ontological 
vocabulary is less clearly differentiated. In 

icular our terms mean as follows :— ` 


the same as nothing. Hence the actual cases 
of immediacy all possess Dasein, or deter- 
minate being, i. e. being that has some sort of 
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Bestimmtheit, or contrast with other beings.| Wirklichkeit is a still higher category. 
Dasein would be possessed, so far, by any| What has Existenz is a relatively immediate 
object with characters, e. g. a house, or any | fuct, but appears as the result of conditions, 
part of the universe, viewed merely as distin- |and as related to an environment. But 
guishable part, but also by a rainbow, a flash | what has Wirklichkeit not only has a basis, 
of lightning, a taste or smell, or any Ztwas.| or is explicitly the expression of a principle, 
But such an Ætwas is primarily bestimmt, its| but contains this basis within itself, so that 
Dasein involves its determination, Only the} it is relatively (in the complete case wholly) 
precisely determinable, then, is present in| independent of any environment. It is, then, 
the world of Dasein. If one says that he ex-|a higher instance both of Fürsichsein and 
riences something, we naturally ask, What?|of An-und-firsichsein. If a physical thing 
Tr there is uo answer namiug the determina- | with qualities has Heistenz, an organism, a 
tious of the Ztwas in question, we have to say | commonwealth, a solar system, or any such 
that it is nothing in particular, and this| relative totality (Totalitdt), possesses Wirk- 
indefiniteness, if complete, would send us back | lichkeit. In the most genuine sense, only the 
to reines Sein, which is again equal to Nichts. | absolute would be wirklich, but the term is 
But now, as Spinoza affirmed, omnis deter- |often employed for finite but relatively 
minatio est negatio, and so determination, or | organic beings (Logik, Werke, iv. 113, 115 f., 
Bestimmthett, implies contrast with, and so|120, 176 f, 178; Encyk., Werke, iv. 250, 
negation of, some other determinate character, | 253, 282 ff.; and cf. the introd. to the Zneyk., 
and every Ætwas is opposed to ein Anderes, its | iv. 10). 
negation or other (as light is contrasted with} The type of Wirklichkeit historically repre- 
darkness, &c.). Such contrast, as a universal | sented by Spiuoza’s substiunce possesses, for 
feature of Dasein, includes the twofold | Hegel, the grade of being which he names 
character that every Htwas is positive, in so| Substantialitét, namely, Wirklichkeit conceived 
far as it is what it is, and negative, in so far|as a fully developed necessary nature of 
as it excludes the other. The positive| things. 
character, whereby light. for instance, is light,] —¢. Objektivität is the grade of being possessed 
as opposed to the negative character, whereby | by an object which explicitly fulfils or ex- 
light is not darki.e+s, Hegel calls the Realität | presses a system of rational ideas, thoughts, 
of any Ltwus, as opposed to its Negation. So|or laws that is also subjectively conceived. 
that the term Healitdt is used, in the sense of | This category differs from Wirklichkeit chiefly 
the Kantian table of categories (see K ints | by virtue of the more explicit prior sundering 
TERMINOLOGY), to mean the positive aspect of |of the ideal aspect of the world from its 
the Bestimmtheit or differentia of any deter- | immediate aspect. To say that a thing is 
minate being whatever (cf. Encyk., Werke, | wirklich implies, indeed, that it expresses 
vi. 180; Logik, Werke, iii. 109 ff.). The| what can be defined as a law or rational 
difference between this usage and either the|character; but one may first accept the 
scholastic usage or the senses of reality more| Wirklichkeit as an immediate fact, and then 
common in recent discussion must be noted. | observe its constitution, as a student of 
b. Existenz, as opposed to Sein, Dasein, and | politics first regards the state as an actuality, 
Realität, is a much higher category, and, al- [and then analyses its structure. But when 
though it expresses a later form of immediacy,|one affirms Objektivität, one does so after 
belongs to the world of Wesen, i.e. of explicitly | defining laws, subjective principles, systems 
mediated or relative being, to the world of|of rational interrelationships, which already 
principles and of phenomenal expressions of| have their inner or a priori validity and 
principles. The typical case of Hzistenz is| necessity. 
any physical thing, with qualities. This has} When one asserts of these systems that they 
a grade of being, not merely involving, like|also possess the immediacy exemplified, on 
Dasein, or like colours aud rainbows, con-| lower stages, by Dasein, Hwvistenz, &c., then, 
trasts with other beings of the same grade, |and not till then, is one dealing with the 
but pointing back to explanations, through | grade of being defined as Objektivität. The 
principles, of the basis (Grund) upon which | systems of things subject to law or expressive 
the thing’s existence depends, or which it|of purpose, which we find in nature and in 
manifests, even in its immediacy. What has | history, possess therefore not only Wirklich- 
Existenz is also in interaction with its en-| keit, but also Objektivität; as, for instance, one 
vironment. may say: ‘Purpose is an objective fact in the 
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universe’ (Zneyk., Werke, vi. 365 ff.; Logik, 
Werke, v. 167 ff.). 

Objektivität is possessed, in its own highest 
grade, by the completely fulfilled or expressed 
Wahrheit, or truth, which Hegel calls the 


Idee, or, in other words, by the life or self of 


the universe, the concrete embodiment of the 
principle of Negativitdt, also technically called 
the Subject-Object. The Idee is at once a 
name for the absolute, and for the world- 
process, taken in all its stages, but here viewed 
as a logical category (Logik, Werke, v. 
229 ff.). 

d. In contrast to the terms for the cate- 
gories of immediacy stand the terms for the 
processes and results of mediation or of the 
process of thought. The term Gedanken is 
often used by Hegel to name what are by 
ordinary usage called thoughts, namely, abstract 
thoughts—the ordinary concepts. In this 
narrower sense, however, Gedanken are but 
fragments of the true Denken; and it isthe 
purpose of the philosopher to lead such mere 
Gedanken to the unity of the Begriff. For the 
general definition of Gedanke, as subjective 
and individual occurrence, see Encyk., Werke, 
vii. 2, 355; the frequent narrower use is 
exemplified in the Vorrede to the Phéno- 
menologie, Werke, ii. 7, 24 f. 

The term Begriff itself has been variously 
translated; but NStirling’s choice of notion, 
accepted also by Wallace, has now, on the 
whole, possession of the field. A good deal 
could be said in favour of the term meaning, 
as a translation of Begriff, were it possible to 
fix this essentially fluent popular term to any 
technical usage. The very fluency of the 

meaning would tend to suggest Hegel’s 
conception of what the Begriff is to accomplish, 
and its neutral reference either to objective or 
to subjective meaning, and either to volitional 
end or to intellectual significance, would be 
in conformity with the purpose of Hegel. 

The term Begriff is, to the process of active 
mediation called Denken, precisely what the 
term Sein is to the contents and processes of 
the world of immediacy in the first division of 
the Logik. Begriff, namely, is: (x) a general 
name for any of the individual or relatively 
separable processes and products of Denken, 
and here especially for the earlier stages 
of Denken ; 2) a name for the principle, law, 
or living meaning which expresses itself in 
the whole evolution of Denken; (3) a col- 
lective, or better, here, an organic name for 
the whole course of the evolution itself, con- 
ceived as an objective world of rational fact. 


In sense (1) we can speak of various Be- 
griffe, e. g. of the Begriffe of individuality, of 
the universal, of the syllogism; or, again, we 
can speak of all the previous categories of 
Sein and Wesen as, on their subjective side, 
Begriffe. Bo far Begriff is then a class 
name. 

In sense (2), which is the most important 
of the three, and which one may call the first 
concrete sense, the term Begriff has both an 
objective and a subjective application. It 
names (a) the principle which, just because it 
is that of Denken, is the real principle which 
governs the whole universe, and which ex- 
presses itself therein; and this use of the 
term is very frequent in Hegel’s terminology. 
not only here, but in other works than the 
Logik. Or (b) it names the philosophical 
process of subjectively appreciating the nature 
and meaning of this principle. This subjective 
use of the term Begriff is, on the whole, pre- 
dominant in the Phänomenologie, and is never 
abandoned. It appears in the Logik, and 
Hegel himself uses the terminology subjektiver 
und objektiver Begriff. 

Sense (3) appears in the title to this division, 
and is very easily derived from sense (2). It 
is the second concrete sense in which Begriff 
is used. 

As for the further nature of this principle 
(the Begriff ) itself, we now know it, in general, 
from the account already given of Negativitdt; 
only that term is explicitly an abstract noun. 
But Begriff, when employed with objective 
reference in sense (2), is generally -apart 
from special meanings, almost always—em- 
ployed to name peony or reais of the 

inciple, or the principle as concretely em- 
ak a canine stands to Begriff 
very much in the relation in which, in scho- 
lastic terminology, Deitas stands to Deus. 
Negativitét is the Qualität of the Begriff: 
Sense (3) above enables us, also in concrete 
fashion, to speak of the whole world as the 
Begriff. 

The Begriff (in senses 2, 3), as Hegel 
often declares (e.g. Logik, Werke, v. 12), is 
Spinoza’s Substanz ‘set free,’ or turned into 
a subject, In this same sense, taken with 
objective reference, one can speak of the Begriff 
in the terms above used in speaking of 
the Jdee; only that in the Jdee, as the final 
form of the Begriff itself, the aspect of im- 
mediacy has fully returned to this principle 
of the universal mediation of thought and of 
things, by virtue of the discussion of the 
categories of Objektivités. In any case, what 
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was first, expressed as Sein, and then as 
Wesen, is now to be fulfilled as Begriff. That 
slone can be real which is of the nature of 
the life, principle, or meaning that determines 
the whole process of Denken. So much, then, 
for the terms Denken, Gedanke, and Begriff. 

e. The way in which Negativitdt appears as 
the character of the Begriff is next notable. 
The Begriff, as the principle which determines 
both thonght and things, is to be not only 
a self-related and self-differentiating process, 
but a process whose differentiations have 
exactly the type observable in self-conscious- 
ness of all grades. Self-consciousness, as Hegel 
is never weary of telling us, is a unity, at 
first immediate or abstract. This unity, how- 
ever, preserves itself just by exercising itself 
in overcoming, aud reducing to the service of 
its own desire, or will, or conception, or in- 

sight, countless facts that at first view are 
` foreign to its own nature. It thus involves 
mediation, with constant rewinning of imme- 
diacy. That is how any man lives, whether 
materially or spiritually. The logical account 
of the Begriff will have therefore first to 
state the universal dynamics of this self- 
conscious process in the most universal form. 
Hegel here calls the first, or immediate, aspect 
of the Begriff, its abstract universality (ab- 
strakte Allgemeinheit). Its mediation through 
variety of life, will, experience, meanings, finite 
individuals, &c., he calls in general its Sich- 
Bestimmung or its Besonderheit, its particu- 
larity. The developed Begriff, iu differentiating 
itself into a variety of Bestimmungen, which, 
while held within the developing universal, 
may still in their immediacy seem at first 
foreign to its one meaning, ‘comes to itself’ 

cisely so far as, with concrete Allgemeinheit 
ri concrete universality), it recognizes these 
particulars as within itself, and as even in 
their immediacy still its own meaning. The 
finite facts of the life of the Begriff, the 
individuals of finite experience, the various 
Ewistenzen, &c., are thus within the concrete 
universal of the whole life of the true Begriff. 
The three terms, universal, particular, and 
singular (or individual), like the original 
terms unmittelbar and vermittelt, may fre- 
quently change places in their application; 
but throughout their discussion the main 
conception remains, as just stated, constant. 
The process present is the one originally 
called Negativitdt, but now it is present as 
a conscious ss. It isa process of asserting 
unity through self-differentiation, and through 
bringing the results again into organic rela- 


tions. The outcome of the process is a unity, 
essentially the unity of Self-Consciousness, 
wherein all finite individuality is present 
within a union (Einheit) of Allgemeinheit and 
Besonderheit (‘The one undivided soul of many 


a soul’ of Shelley’s familiar phrase). Hegel, 
in general, defines this union us the category 
of Hinzelnheit, or individuality, the category, 
one might say, of the unity of the many in 
the one, 

These three, the categories of the Begriff, 
viz, Allgemeinheit, Besonderheit, and Einzeln- 
heit, are to be understood, like the rest of the 
discussion, with reference to the special nature 
of Hegel’s own Begriff. They are then not 
the merely tradition conceptions known under 
these names, In the later developments of 
this division of the Logic, the concrete uni- 
versal becomes explicitly identical with an 
infinite individual (in Hegel's technical sense 
of infinite as developed above in (7), viz. 
a completely celf-determined individual). 

f. The particular mediations of the Begriff, 
in its primary or more subjective forms, occur 
through the development of the doctrines of 
Urtheil and Schluss. These, the principal 
sections of the traditional Logic, are incorpo- 
rated by Hegel into his own theory in a 
greatly altered form, and with a deliberate 
effort to give them an interpretation which 
may also be stated as an objective process. 
An Urtheil is a process of making differentia- 
tion and the opposition of related terms ex- 
plicit. No judgment, therefore, is subjectively 
evpressive of a whole tiuth, and no corre- 
sponding objective process is a final one. 
Every judgment is one-sided, is a particular 
expression of Negativitdt, and passes away 
into some higher form of judgment, or into 
that truer expression of the Begriff, the Schluss. 
In particular, judgment depends upon opposing 
finite individuals, particulars and universals, 
in various degrees of abstraction, one to an- 
other, and then endeavouring to hold their 
unity also abstractly before the mind, despite 
the opposition. The higher forms of judgment 
e more nearly the organic union of 
finite individuals or particulars in inclusive 
universal wholes; but no judgment can reach 
the final unity, and the truth of the judgment 
is the Schluss. The Schluss is, as subjective 
process, an effort to express the uniting prin- 
ciple or Mitte (middle term), namely, the 
very selfhood of truth itself, which binds the 
many particulars of a differentiated experience 
in the unity of a single conscious whole. The 
objective correspondent of the subjective pro- 
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cess called Schluss is any expression of an 
organically unifying principle in the realm of 
truth itself. The categories of Schluss, pre- 
cisely as the necessity of such union becomes 
manifest, tend themselves to assume a more 
one-sidedly objective character, and the truth 
of the Schluss is the realm of Objektivitat 
already considered (see above, (7))—a realm 
where objects are known as expressing ration- 
ality in its wholeness. When these objects 
are once more reflectively regarded as objects 
due to ideal demands, and so not merely as 
corresponding to Denken, but produced by it, 
the circle of this form of idealism is completed 
in the Idee. The Jdee itself, in its freest 
manifestation as absolute Idee, is the highest 
possible logical definition of Hegel’s Absolute 


itself. (-B.) 
GLOSSARY. 
(The numbers and letters refer to the sections and 
paragraphs of this article.) 
Absolute Idee, VI. f. Gesetztsein, V. fe 
eee Via. Grund, VI. 6. 
A es Allgemeinheit, Idee, II. b, VI. e 
Allgemein, IT, $. 
An ahi: V. 0. Logik, IE. b. 
An ihm, V. e. VI. f. 
An sich, V. b. be VEJ 


An sich oder für uns, V, f» 
An und für sich, V. e. 

An-und-fürsichsein, V. e 
Aufheben, I, IIL a, 1V.6. 


Begriff, III, VIL. d. 

Beisichsein, V. e. 

Beschatfenheit, V. d 

Besonderheit, VI @ 

Bestiumt, V. d. 

Bestimmtheit, V. ¢, d, 
VI. a. 


Bestimmung, V. ¢ 


Concret, V. a. 
Concrete Allgemeinheit, 
VL o. 


Dasein, I, II. b, VIL a. 
Denken, IL b, VI. d 
Ding, LI. b, 


Eigenschaft, IT, b, 
Einheit, IIL a, IV. @ 
Einzelnheit, VI. @ 

Es existirt, VI. a. 

Eshat Objektivität, VL æ. 
Es ist, VI. a. 

Es ist wirklich, VI. @ 
Etwas, VI. a, 

Existenz, IL ġ, VI. b. 


Für sich, V. e. 
Fürsichsein, V, @ 


Gedanke, VL d. 
Gesetzt, V. f. 


Negation, VI. a, 
Negativitat, IV. b, VL o. 
Nichts, VI. a, 


Objektivität, IIL b,V I.e. 


Realität, VI. æ 

Reflection, II. b. 

Reines Sein, VI, a. 

peas Unmittelbarkeit, 
+d 


Sein, I, IL b, VI. a. 
Schluss, TI. ò, VL f. 
Setzen, V. f. 
Sich-Bestinmung, VI. e. 
Subjekt-Objekt, VI, e. 
Subjektiver und objek- 
tiver Begriff, VI. d. 
Subjektivität, ITI, b. 
Substantialität, VL b. 


Totalität, VI. b. 


Vebergang, ITI. a. 
Unmitielbar, ILI, 6, IV. 


A 
Unmitielbarkeit, IIT. a. 
Urtheil, IL b, VL f. 


Vermitteln, IV. a, 0, V. 
Yamag IV. b, 
Vernünftig, VI. æ 


Wahrheit, VI. ¢ 
Wesen, VI. b, 
Wirklich, VI. a. 
Wirklichkeit, I, VI. 5. 


Heliotropism: see TROPISM, 

Hell [AS. elan, to hide]: Ger. Hölle; 
Fr. enfer; Ital. inferno. The place where 
lost sinners abide, suffering endless punish- 
ment, and keeping company with the devil 
and with devils. 

Like many other words which have 
gathered an import that is the result of 
the associations of centuries, the term hell 
is commonly used without any very exact 
conception of its meaning; it is taken 
symbolically, To gain further informa- 
tion, one turns naturally to the Scriptures. 
There, the word hell, with all its mediaeval 
materialistic associations, has been used to 
translate no less than three widely different 
terms. These are:—(1) The Hebrew Sheol, 
with its Greek equivalent Haves (q.v.); for 
this, hell in its modern significance is no fair 
translation. (2) The Greek Tdprapos, for 
which, once more, hell is no proper equivalent, 
Téprapos being the place to which rebel im- 
mortals have been consigned, or where the 
corrupt are pent up forever. (3) The Greek 
Gehenna (Téewa), the place where the impenitent 
suffer the penalties they have brought upon 
themselves. Gehenna is associated with the 
‘Valley of the children of Hinnom; a place 
connected traditionally with defilement, foul- 
ness, and corruption. For this term hell 
furnishes a fair enough equivalent, because 
there can be little doubt that, in the centuries 
preceding Jesus, this valley came to be asso- 
ciated in popular Jewish usage with the place 
where irrevocable vengeance overtook the 
wicked. 

The clause in the Apostles’ Creed—‘ He 
descended into hell’—must be taken in con- 
nection with this subject. It is probably a 
late addition to this symbol; and, having 
little Scripture warrant, it has been inter- 
preted very variously. The Greek Church 
teaches that the human soul of Christ de- 
scended into hell to preach the gospel for the 
redemption of those who were there on account 
of original sin. The Roman Catholic Church 
teaches that the God-Man made the descent in 
order to release the ‘saints of Israel.’ The 
Lutherans hold that the God-Man descended 
on the morning of the Resurrection only (the 
interval singa ‘sages | pora passed in 
Paradise), and for the purpose of pronouncing 
nro The Reformed theologians 
regarded the expression as wholly figura- 
tive, and as indicating the sufferings which 
Christ endured through the crucifixion. 
In other words, the phrase merely empha- 
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eee eS ee SOS eee 
sized Christ’s humiliation in the state of| Christianity, as well as for the religious and 
death. Others, like Schleiermacher and the | spiritual condition of the world into which 
Wesleyans, hold that the doctrine is without | Jesus was born. Possibly, it may not be in- 
scriptural warrant. The details of the journey | apposite to add that few fields offer richer 
and sojourn are to be found in the extra-| material to the student. 
ordinary ‘Gospel of Nicodemus.’ Similar] (2) The name Hellenistic is applied also to 
stories, it may be noted, are current in other | the Greek idiom or diction which sprang up 
religions, when the Jews came into contact with Hellenic 
It is well to remember that, on all the|civilization. In contradistinction to the 
matters discussed under this head, the most | Romans, the Jews came by Greek rather 
striking feature of Scripture is its silence.|through commerce than through literature; 
Consequently, philosophical discussion of the | hence, to a large extent, the formal defects 
subject must be based more on the ideas of| incident to their use of the Greek language. 
the destiny of mankind formulated at various|Something must also be set down to the 
periods and by various races than upon docu- changes which had taken place in the language 
mentary evidence. See Escuaronoey, and cf.| itself under pressure of the universalism of 
HEAVEN. Alexander. Hebrew, further, reacted on 
Literature: PrLEIDERER, Philos. of Re-|Greek; and from these influences, along with 
ligion (Eng. trans.), iv. 154 f; Atoxr,|others of less moment, sprang the language 
Crit. Hist. of the Doctrine of a Future|and style of which the New Testament is the 
Life; ÅTZBERGER, Eschatologie; Kurerora, | chief monument, and the Septuagint and Philo 
Eschatologie; Dxxrrzson, Bib. Psychol. (Eng. | the great historical exemplars, 
trans.); Kasıscm, Die Eschat. d. Paulus.| Literature: For (1): Scutrer, Hist. of 
On the descent into hell: Prrxrprrer,|the Jewish People in the Time of Christ (Eng. 
loc. cit., and iii, 101; PEARSON, Exposition of] trans.), giving full literature. For (2): Reuss, 
the Creed; Köxre, Lehre v. Christi Héllen-| Hist. of the New Testament (Eng, trans.), 
fahrt; SCHWEIZER, Hinabgefahren z. Hölle | giving full literature, (R.M.W.) 
als Mythus ohne bibl. Begründung; Boyzr,| Helmholtz, Hermann von. (1821- 
(Amer.) Luth. Quart. (1894). (B.M.W.)| 94.) Born at Potsdam, Prussia, and edu- 
Hellenistic (Civilization, &c.)or Hellen- | cated for military surgery. He received his 
ism [Gr. EAAnuorfs, an imitator of the| Ph.D. degree from Berlin University, 1842, 
Greeks]: Ger. hellenistisch ; Fr. hellénistique ; | and became surgeon in the army; assistant in 
Ital. ellenizzante, EUlenismo. () The term| the anatomical museum at Berlin; professor 
characterizing the composite civilization which | of physiology after 1849 at Kénigsberg, after 
flourished in the lands round the Mediterra- 1855 at Bonn, and after 1858 at Heidelberg. 
nean, but particularly in Egypt and Syria,| After 1871 he was professor of physics at 
from the time of Alexander the Great. Berlin, and in 1888 took charge of the Physi- 
It was composite because it consisted in the | kalisch-Technische Reichsanstalt. His fame 
junction of Greek with oriental influences and | rests upon valuable contributions to the physio- 
characteristics. One aspect of it is ofsupreme|logy of the nervous system, to the theory 
importance for philosophy of religion—the| of mathematical physics, and to the psycho- 
influence of Greek civilization upon the Jews, | logy of sight and sound. One of the founders 
and the results of this. A juster appreciation | of experimental psychology, and one of the 
of the subject—its circumstances and conse- | most famous scientific men of the 19th 
quences- -has become possible only during the century, 
last generation, and is still in progress. Its Helvétins, Claude Adrien. (1715-71) 
prime importance may be gathered from the| A French philosopher, an Encyclopedist, born 
fact that, notwithstanding the lamentable de-|and died in Paris, Educated at the College 
struction of many of the monuments of Graeco- | of Louis le Grand, and prepared by an uncle 
Jewish literature, three of them remain|for a career as financier, in 1738, through 
practically unimpaired. Those are the Greek | the queen, he received the lucrative position 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, known | of farmer-general, and later became chamber- 
as the Septuagint; the writings of Philo|lain of the queen's household. Gaining a 
of Alexandria; and the New Testament fortune, he retired to an estate at Voré in 
books. Hellenistic civilization is therefore 1751, devoting the remainder of his life to 
hardly to be overestimated for the under-|the care of his property and to literature. 
standing of the rise and early history of| While in Paris he ha associated with Diderot, 
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Holbach, d’Alembert, and the other French 
ENCYOLOPEDISTS (q. v.). 

Hemeralopia [Gr. quépa, day, + dy, 
Ger. Hemeralopie, Nachtblindheit ; Fr. hémér. 


eye]: 
; Fr. éral- 
opie; Ital. emeralopia. This term and the 
term nyctalopia are used by different authors 
in exactly opposite senses, according as the 
term is regarded as etymologically equivalent 
to ‘ seeing at daytime,’ or ‘blind at daytime ’; 
‘seeing at night-time,’ or ‘blind at night- 
time.’ Nyctalopia is used by ancient and 
mediaeval writers as the equivalent of night- 
blindness, The conditions referred to are de- 
scribed under the terms DAY-BLINDNESS and 
NIGHT-BLINDNESS (q.v.). See also Hemeral- 
opia and Nyctalopia in Quain’s Dictionary 
of Medicine. (3.3) 

Hemi- [Gr. im]: Ger. halb-; Fr. hémi-; 
Ital. emi-. A prefix used to indicate limi- 
tation to one half or side (of the body); thus 
hemianaesthesia denotes the loss of tactile 
sensibility in one half of the body ; hemiplegia, 
a paralysis affecting one side of the body; 
hemispasm, a spasm of one side of the body 
only; bemianopia or hemianopsia, a special 
form of visual defect affecting the separate 
halves of the retina ; and so on. 

The existence of these several forms of 
defect, limited, and often most sharply limited, 
to one half of the organ concerned, is an 
evidence of the dual and symmetrical structure 
of most portions of the nervous system, and of 
the frequent special association of the centres 
in one hemisphere with the organs of one side 
of the body, either directly or by a decussation 
of the connecting fibres. (3.3.) 

Hemianopsia [Gr. jy:-, half, +å privative, 
+öy, eye]: Ger. Hemianopsie; Fr. hémi- 
anopsie; Ital. emia ia. A complete or 
partial loss of vision affecting one half of 
the field of vision, and accordingly one half 
of each retina. When this defect is de- 
scribed with reference to the field of vision, 
it is called hemianopsia or hemianopia ; when 
with reference to the retina, hemiopia; thus 
temporal hemianopsia corresponds to 
hemiopia, 

Hemianopsia results from the manner of 


connection of the fibres of the two optic] sym 


nerves with their subcortical and cortical 
centres. Owing to the great diversity of 
cases described, as well as of opinions rela- 
tive to the manner of the central connections, 
the description must be limited to a few 

minent and most generally accepted relations. 
Lateral homonymous hemianopsia (perhaps 
the most usual variety, and also termed equi- 


HEMIANOPSIA 


lateral or corresponding) involves loss of eitler 
the right or left half of the field of vision of 
each eye, while crossed or symmetrical hemi- 
anopsia involves loss of vision in either the two 
temporal or the two nasal halves of the field of 
vision. If theleft optic tract (back of thecrura), 
or these fibres in their farther central connec- 
tions, be injured, right lateral hemianopsia 
results; and left lateral hemianopsia if the 
injury is in the rigt optic tract. Double 
temporal hemianopsia might rı sult from lesion 
over the centre of the commissure, or from a 
lesion of the central connections of each of the 
fibre systems which cross there, while double 
nasal hemianopsia (rare) would req ‘ire a lesion 
affecting part of each optic tract or parts of 
their central connections. The differences in 
symptoms according as the lesion is in the 
tract, subcortical centres, or cortical centres, 
are most minute and in part uncertain. Cf. 
LOCALIZATION (cerebral). Some have supposed 
that the manner of decussation and central 
distribution of the fibres of the optic nerves 
is itself variable in man. The irregular 
forms consist of combinations of other dis- 
turbances in the retinal field with hemi- 
anopsia, of affections of the superior or inferior 
halves of the special quadrants of the field of 
vision—known as inferior and superior hemi- 
anopia—and the like. Tetranopsia signifies 
symmetrical quadrant defects in the two visual 
fields. 

Hemianopsia of cortical origin in the occi- 
pital lobe is apt to occur in connection with 
Mentat Brinpyzss (q. v.), this connection 
being significant of the functional nature of 
this visual centre. No simple formulation can 
be given of the relation of lesions in this area 
when limited to one hemisphere and when 
present in both, further than that the latter is 
more certain to produce mental blindness, It 
is clear that the centre, the incapacitation of 
which produces hemianaesthesia of the retina, 
is not the same as that, the injury of which 
appears as mental blindness. Cases of colour 


nasal | hemianaesthesia without true hemianopsia are 


not infrequent. Central hemianopsia is ex- 
traordinarily distinct when it occurs as a 
tom of MIGRAINE (q.v., with figure, after 
Baldwin), and its progress as a sym 
nibii the PTER SE of the a S a 
turbance. 

Literature: art. by Wrunranp, in Norris 
and Oliver's Syst. of Diseases of the Eye, 
ii. 189-315 (with references); Ross, Nerv. 
Diseases, i. 382 ff. ; Gowxns, Nerv. Di 
145-62; Wood's Ref. Handb. of the Med. 
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Bci., sub verbo; Batpwin, Hemianopsia in 


Migraine, Science (May 4, 1900). 
Hemiparesis: see PARALYSIS. 
Hemiplegia: see PARALYSIS. 
Hemming, Nicolaus. (1518-1600.) A 

Danish philosophical writer, a pupil of Me- 


B3.) 


lanchthon. 
Hemorrhage [Gr. alpa, blood, + pays, 
a burst]: Ger. Blutaustritt, Blutfluss; Fr. 


hémorragie; Ital. emorragia. The flowing 
of blood from a ruptured blood-vessel. Oc- 
curring in the brain—cerebral hemorrhage 
—it causes apoplexy. The portion of the 
brain supplicd by the ruptured vessel, or 
affected by pressure of the escaping blood, 
being suddenly thrown out of function, causes 
sudden loss of motion, sensation, and con- 
sciousness. Cerebral hemorrhage is fiequently 
the cause of hemiplegia, i.e. paralysis of one 
side of the body. (0.F.H.) 
Henotheism [Gr. &, one, + 6dés, God]: 
Ger. Henotheismus; Fr. hénothéisme; Ital. 
enoteismo. ‘The worship of a single god.’ 
This term was first used by Max Müller 
in a paper on ‘Semitic Monotheism,’ which 
appeared in Zhe Times (London) in 1860, to 
designate what he maintains to be an earlier 
stage in the history of religion than either 
Polytheism or Monotheism. ‘The primitive 
intuition of God,’ he says, ‘was in itself 
neither monotheistic nor polytheistic, though 
it might become either. . . . Polytheism must 
everywhere have been preceded by a more or 
less unconscious theism. In no language does 
the plural exist before the singular. The 
primitive intuition of God, and the ineradic- 
able feeling of dependence on God,’ cannot 
however be correctly culled monotheistic. 
‘A belief in God as exclusively One involves 
a distinct negation of more than one God, 
and that negation is possible only after the 
conception, whether real or imaginary, of 
many gods’ The belief, he says, might be 
formulated as ‘There is a God,’ but not yet 
as ‘There is but one God’ (see his selected 
Essays, ii), The term is put forward in 
similar phraseology in a lecture on the Vedas, 
delivered in 1865, anıl reprinted in the same 
volume. He there points out that, though 
the number of gods invoked in the hymns of 
the Rig-Veda is very considerable, the poet 
frequently ‘seems to know, for the time being, 
of one single god only. In the momentary 
vision of the poet his divinity is not limited 
by the thoulit of any other god.’ See also 
Physical Religion, 180-1. (A.8.P.P.) 
A similar point of view is to be found 


in Schellings Philosophie der Mythologie, 
6te Vorles., under the term ‘relative mono- 
theism., (K.G.) 

Heraclitus. Born about goo B.c. at 
Ephesus, Asia Minor, A Greek philosopher 
of oble birth. He took no part in public 
affairs, refusing, it is said, positions of honour 
and influence which were offered to him, 
Known to have written one work, On Nature, 
fragments of which have come down to us. 
He is called Heraclitus the Dark, because of 
the obscurity of his teachings. Cf. PRE- 
Sooratic PHILOSOPHY. 

Herbart, Johann Friedrich. (1776- 
1841.) German philosopher, educated in the 
gymnasium of Oldenburg, his native town, 
and at Jena under Fichte. For some time he 
was private tutor in Switzerland. Began 
lecturing at Göttingen in 1802, and became 
professor extraordinary, 1805. In 1809 he 
was called to Königsberg to the chair once 
held by Kant. Recalled to Göttingen in 1833, 
he died there. He devoted much attention to 
pedagogy. See HERBARTIANISM. 

Herbartianism (after HERBART, J. F. 
q-v.): Ger. Herbart’sche Lehre; Fr. Her- 
burtianisme; Ital. Herbartianismo. Philo- 
sophical, psychological, and pedagogical views 
due to or much influenced by Herbart, 

The Herbartian Metaphysics. Herbart’s 
conception of metaphysics is a conscious re- 
turn to the type of solution found in Aristotle; 
except that it goes further back and lays 
under contribution something of the method 
of Socrates (cf. Socratrc Muruop). The 
first task of metaphysics, on his view, is to 
‘rectify’ and justify concepts. This can be 
done only by an adequate criticism, both of 
thought and of experience. Only on the 
basis of patient criticism and mutual adjust- 
ment of meanings can philosophy proceed 
at all. The true question is: What must we 
think about cause, self, change, reality, God, 
&c., that our thoughts may be consistent and 
our lives true? Knowledge cannot, in the 
last analysis, contradict experience; for ex- 
perience, in the last analysis, is knowledge. 
So the real must ultimately be reached through 
such knowledge as is found to be the full 
teaching of experience, interpreted consistently 
with itself. On this basis and by this method 
Herbart reached his doctrine of atoms or 
‘reals,’ which had the properties both of 
objective existence and of presentation—a view 
which is, in the work of other thinkers, also 
the historical outcome of such a conception 
of philosophy and its method, as e.g. the 
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‘atomism’ of Leibnitz and the ‘real beings’ 
of Lotze. Metaphysics therefore builds itself 
upon all science, and takes light from every 
experiential—as well as from every rational 
-- source (revised quotation from the writer's 
article ‘ Metaphysics,’ in Johnson's Universal 
Cyc., new ed., 1894). (J.M.B.) 

The Herbartian Psychology. As the title 
of his great work (Psychol. als Wiss., &c., 
cited below) indicates, Herbart’s psychology is 
founded on the threefold basis of metaphysics, 
mathematics, and experience. It is its founda- 
tion in experience which gives it abiding 
interest and value. Experience yields at once a 
point of departure and the means of verifying 
hypotheses. The point of departure is found 
in the problematic and sometimes contra- 
dictory character of certain results of intro- 
spection. The chief instance of a datum of 
introspection involving an inner contradiction 
is found in the fact of self-consciousness. 
This is contradictory, because it implies at 
once the sameness and the duality of subject, 
and also because the self of which we are con- 
scious has no content apart from particular 
states, of thinking, willing, &c., and yet it 
cannot be identified with these particular 
states, being the common centre to which they 
are all referred. Psychology must give such 
an account of the nature and genesis of self- 
consciousness as will remove these con- 
tradictions. But experience not only yields 
such points of departure for the framing of 
psychological hypotheses, it also ef se the 
means of verifying them, Psychological 
theories must be tested by their power to 
explain the actual facts of mental life as they 
are found in concrete experience. 

Herbart de.ives from his metaphysics the 
conception of the soul as being intrinsically 
4 simple unchanging being without any plu- 
rality of states, activities, or powers. In its 
actual working as a psychological principle, this 
conception translates itself (1) into the denial 
of innate ideas or faculties, (2) into certain 
fundamental laws of theinteraction of psychical 
states, All psychological explanation is 
on the interaction of certain ultimate states of 
the soul, which arise in it through its various 
relations to other simple beings (‘reals’), and 
are called by Herbart presentative activities. 

Apart from the changes which they undergo 
through their action on each other, these 
Presentative activities are contents of con- 
sciousness or presentations. Presentations 
may be entirely alike in quality—as, for in- 
stance, my sensution of green yesterday and 


my sensation of the same green to-day; ot 
they may be entirely disparate in quality—e. g. 
sweetness and redness; in both these cases 
they merge in a single complex presentation 
or conscious presentative activity. If, on the 
other hand, they are neither identical nor dis- 
parate in quality—as, for example, the colours 
red and green—they are more or less contrary, 
and for that reason they tend to exclude each 
other from consciousness. When one presenta- 
tive activity is completely excluded from 
consciousness or ‘ arrested’ by others of con- 
trary quality, it remains in existence as a 
tendency to become conscious. It will become 
a conscious presentation sosoon as the arresting 
conditions are removed, just as a bent spring of 
perfect elasticity will recover its original posi- 
tion on removal of the pressure by which it is 
held down. But arrest need not be complete. 
The mutual antagonism of presentations may 
result only in their diminished intensity—the 
partial reduction of conscious to unconscious 
presentative activity. If we suppose a case 
in which only two simple presentations are in 
conflict, neither of them will be completely 
arrested. A certain ‘sum of arrest’ is distri- 
buted between them in the inverse ratio of 
their respective intensities, When the sum of 
arrest is distributed among a larger number 
of presentative activities only a few can escape 
complete arrest. Hence the narrowness of 
consciousness, which is thus for Herbart not 
a mere empirical fact, but a necessary con- 
sequence of his fundamental assumptions. 

Those presentative activities which are in 
consciousness at any moment are said to be 
above the threshold, and those which are un- 
conscious are said to be below the threshold. 
Throughout our mental life, presentativeactivi- 
ties are continually rising and sinking. They 
are sinking in so far as they gradually lose 
conscious intensity owing to arrest, and so 
approach or below the threshold; they 
are rising when they gradually increase in 
conscious intensity or gradually approach the 
threshold of consciousness owing to the re- 
moval of arresting conditions, 

We have so far spoken of arrest as if it con- 
cerned only single simple presentations. We 
must now consider it in connection with the 
union of presentations. For Herbart the 
union of presentations is an alliance against 
antagonistic forces. The united presentations 
resist as a whole the arrest of any one of them 
by sharing in the ‘sum of arrest,’ and for the 
same reason the rise of any of them above the 
threshold tends to raise the others. 
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The necessary and sufficient condition of 
union is co-presentation—the simultaneous 
existence of presentative activities above the 
threshold. Not only disparate and qualita- 
tively identical, but also contrary presentations 
unite with each other. 

The union of disparate presentations is 
called complication, that of contrary or qualita- 
tively identical presentations is called fusion. 
Fusion takes place between the presentation 
residua which remain after the partial arrest 
of presentative activities. It also takes place 
while the process of arrest is still going on. 

It is important for the Herbartian theory 
of reproduction that complications and fusions 
are formed between presentative activities 
only in so far as they are simultaneously above 
the threshold. If @ has entered into union 
with 6, and both a and b afterwards sink below 
the threshold, the subsequent emergence of 
a into consciousness will tend to raise b also 
into consciousness, but only in that degree of 
conscious intensity which 6 possessed at the 
moment of its original co-presentation with a. 
When 6 has reached this degree of intensity 
it ceases to receive further support from a. 
On the other hand, the conscious intensity of 
a when the union was formed determines the 
strength of the support which it gives to 6. 
Herbart explains from this point of view the 
fact that ‘in a series of associated presenta- 
tions, A, B,C, D,#, suchas the movementsmade 
in writing the words of a poem learned by 
heart, or the simple letters of the alphabet 
themselves, we find that each member recalls 
its successor, but not its predecessor ’ (Ward, 
Encyc. Brit. art. 61). The Herbartian explana- 
tion is as follows: in the original experiences 
A first rises into full conscious intensity, and 
it is then gradually arrested by the occurrence 
of B. When B has risen to its full height 
above the threshold, A has sunk towards it; 
similarly, when © has attained its maximum 
of conscious intensity, B has become obscured, 
and A has become still more obscured; the 
same holds for D and Æ. Now, suppose the 
whole series to have passed from consciousness, 
and that on a subsequent occasion O recurs. 
The fusion of C with A and B took place 
when C itself was at its maximum intensity ; 
and its tendency to revive A and B will be 
proportionate in strength to this intensity : 
on the other hand, A and B were both on the 
wane at the time of co-presentation, A being 
nearer the threshold than B. C will therefore 
reproduce A and Z in a state of obscuration, 
and the revived A will be more obscured than 
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the revived B. On the other hand, since C 
was co-presented in its maximum intensity 
both with A and B, it will reinstate these 
simultaneously and rapidly. Thus there will 
be no successive emergence of B and A into 
full distinctness, but only a simultaneous 
reproduction of them in different degrees of 
obscurity. D and Æ, on the contrary, will 
emerge successively into full consciousintensity. 
For D had reached its maximum when it 
fused with A, B, and C, and A, B and C will 
therefore tend to reinstate it in full intensity. 
But since A, B, and C were waning at the 
time of co-presentation, they will reinstate 
D slowly and gradually, and for a similar 
reason they will tend to reinstate Æ still more 
slowly, 

This is a good example of the way in which 
Herbart applies his abstract principles to the 
elucidation of psychological matter of fact. In 
this instance his own ingenuity is perhaps 
more conspicuous than any actual service- 
rendering to psychological theory. But at 
other pointshisexplanations are morefelicitous, 
and have, in fact, proved epoch-making. In 
particular we may refer to his account of the 
genesis of spatial and temporal presentation 
as distinctive forms of serial order due to 
different modes of fusion, to the doctrine of 
presentation massesand of A PPERCEPTION(q.V.), 
and to his classical investigation of the nature 
= Fop of SELF - consciousness 
q- Y.). 

The doctrine of apperception variously 
modified and improved has become the common 
property of modern psychologists; and all 
modern accounts of the stages in the growth 
of the consciousness of self ure under a deep 
debt, recognized or unrecognized, to Herbart. 
His theories of the origin of temporal and 
spatial presentationsarein many respects highly 
suggestive; and though on the whole they 
must be regarded as failures, it ought to be 
remembered that they are the first systematic 
attempts to solve these problems. 

The most noteworthy among those who 
can be called in the strict sense disciples 
of Herbart in chology are T. Waitz, 
M. Drobisch, W, Volkmann (v. Volkmar). The 
Zeitschrift für exacte Philosophie was, until 
recently, the recognized organ of the school. 
It has now given place to the Zeitschrift für 
Philosophie und Pädagogik. Steinthal and 
Lazarus have applied the Herbartian doctrine 
of apperception to the psychology of language 
and of primitive thought, (G.F.8.) 

With Herbart’s name is also associated one 
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of the most fruitful movements in modern 
educational theory, and to this the term 
Herbartianism is alsoapplied (cf. Pzpacoatcs). 
In this, his theory of apperception is the central 
doctrine. The principal writers of the school 
are Ziller, Rein, and Lange. Herbart’s own 
pedagogical work is The Application of Psy- 
chology to the Science of Education (Eng. 
trans., 1898). 

Literature: Herbart’s complete works have 
been edited by G. HARTENSTEIN (latest ed. in 
13 vols., 1883-93). His most important psy- 
chological writings are Psychologische Unter- 
suchungen über die Stärke einer Vorstellung 
(1812; Werke, vii), Ueber die Möglichkeit 
und Nothwendigkeit Mathematik auf Psycho- 
logie anzuwenden (1822; Werke, vii), Psy- 
chologie als Wissenschaft neu gegründet auf 
Erfahrung, Metaphysik und Mathematik 
(1824-5 ; Werke, v, vi). The Lehrbuch zur 
Psychologie (18t ed. in 1813, 2nd ed. revised 
and enlarged in 1834; Werke, v; also in Eng. 
trans.)gives a brief account of his psychological 
doctrine adapted for beginners. For general 
accounts of Herbart see the histories of modern 
philosophy, especially Hérrp1nG; on the psy- 
chology, F. A. Lane, Grundlegung d. math. 
Psychol. (1865); G. Dumpzy, Herbart’s Ver- 
hältuiss z. engl. Associationspsychol. (1890) ; 
Srourt, Mind, 1898, 321, 473, and 1899, 1, 
353; Risor, Ger. Psychol. of To-day (Eng. 
trans.), 24 f; ZoenEn, Verhiiltniss d. Her- 
bart’schen Psychol, z. physiol.-exper. Psychol. 
(1900); on the pedagogics, Dx Garwo, Herbart 
and the Herbartians, (G.¥.8.-J.M.B.) 

Herbert, Edward, of Cherbury. (1581- 
1648.) Born in Montgomery castle in 
northern Wales, and educated at Oxford, he 
became knight of the Order of the Bath in 
1603, In 1608 he journeyed to France, and in 
1610 to Flanders, where he joined the army 
of Prince Moritz of Oranien as a volunteer. 
After several years spent in Germany. Swit- 
zerland, and Italy lie became (wut) emissary 
to the French court, and peer of lreland in 
1625. In 1629 Charles I made him peer of 
England with the title Baron of Cherbury. 
He is an important figure in the history of 
English Ders™ (q. v.) 

Herder, Johann Gottfried von. (1744- 
1803.) An important figure in modern German 
literature, As a philosopher, he belongs with 
J. G. Hamann, Jacobi, and others, who vindi- 
cate feeling or faith against reason, which 
Kant had chiefly emphasized. 

Heredity | Lat. hereditas): Ger. Vererbung ; 
Fr. hérédité; Ital. eredità, (1) Organic or 


(3.M.B.) | ( 


physical: the transmission from parent to 
offspring of certain distinguishing characters 
of structure or function, 

(2) Social: the process of social transmis- 
sion; that by which individuals of successive 
generations accommodate to a continuous 
social environment, thus producing TRADI- 
TION (q.v.). Suggested by J. Mark Baldwin 
Amer. Naturalist, June, July, 1896). Cf. 
also en and Eth. Interpret. (1st ed., 
1897). 

(1) Organic. Many of the general facts of 
organic heredity have long been known. The 
theory of evolution has opened up fresh ques- 
tions with regard to its nature, origin, and 
limitations. Of late the question has been 
raised whether ACQUIRED CHARACTERS (q.v.) 
are thus transmitted. As in the case of so 
many biological problems, the discussion has 
been transferred from the organism to the 
cell. According to the CELL THEORY (q.v., 
7), there is a continuity of cell life; and, 
in Repropuction (q.v.), this continuity is 
maintained in the germ-plasm; cf. the dia- 
gram given under CELL. Any transmission 
of acquired characters must be by some mode 
of influence of the body-cells on the germ- 
cells, the exact nature of which is at present 
unknown. Assuming that such influence of 
other than a general kind (e.g. in nutrition, 
poisoning, &c.) is unproven, and omitting the 
cases of transference of microbes as in some 
diseases (e.g. syphilis), there remains the 
question of the nature of hereditary trans- 
mission in the germ-cells. How do the char- 
acters of the adult lie enfolded in the fertilized 
ovum? And how do they become unfolded in 
the course of development? It is generally 
admitted that the Inrorzasm (q.v.) contains 
the hereditary substance which in some way 
controls cell-development. According to one 
hypothesis there are present in the sexual cells 
minute inal representatives of all the 
parts of the adult; of these the ‘gem- 
mules’ of Darwin are derived from all 
parts of the organism (cf, Pancxngsis) ; the 
‘ biophores’ and ‘ determinants’ of Weismann 
belong to the germ-plasm alone. 

According to a second great hypothesis, the 
differentiation results from the mutual influ- 
ence of the cells, the nature of each being 
determined by the environment made by the 
others, Other hypotheses combine, in different 
degrees, the conception of nuclear distribution 
and environing influence. But we are still 
far from anything like an ultimate solution of 
the problem. (0.14.M.,E.B.P.,J.M.B.) 
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It is now evident, however, that characters 
are inherited, not so much from, as through, 
the parent organisms, and that the reason 
why the offspring resembles the parent is 
that they both develop from a substance of 
essentially the same structure and composi- 
tion, held to be identically the same by those 
who advocate the doctrine of the ‘ continuity 
of germ-plasm.’ (B.8.6.) 

The question of the origin of heredity has 
been recently discussed, and taken form in 
connection with the researches into VARIA- 
rion (q.v.). Heredity giving more or less 
close lack of variation — what is called 
‘breeding true’ to stock—from parent to off- 
spring, is the opposite of variability, which 
is departure from the ‘true’ or like. It has 
generally been assumed that heredity—at 
least in the simple form sven in cell-division, 
the so-called daughter-cells being parts of the 
original mother-cells—was an original pro- 
perty of living matter, and variation from the 
true was the thing to account for. Recently, 
however, the theory has been advanced by 
Bailey (Plant Breeding, 1895, and especially 
Survival of the Unlike, 1896) and Williams 
(Geol. Biology; Science, July 16, 1897; Amer. 
Naturalist, Nov., 1898), and advocated inde- 
pendently by Adam Sedgwick (Nature, Sept. 
21,1899), that variation is normal,and heredity 
acquired by the restriction and limiting of 
variation to the extent seen in the relative 
amount of ‘breeding true’ that is actually 
found in nature. It would seem a priori 
more reasonable to ask why such an unstable 
compound as protoplasm, acted upon by a 
complex environment, should not vary (i. e. 
should have heredity), than the reverse. 
And, moreover, the complicated apparatus 
necessary for sexual reproduction and trans- 
mission, itself showing the wide variations it 
does in different organisms in different life 
conditions, must have been acquired, even 
though it be the direct descendant of the 
earliest cellular multiplication. 

A recent more exact statistical treatment 
vf heredity has been made by Galton and 
°earson, the results leading to the formula- 
tion of Gauron’s Law of ancestral inheri- 
tance (q.v.). Pearson, who has worked out 
quantitative mathematical methods of treat- 
“ing vital phenomena, finds the solution of 
three great problems essential to an exact 
science of evolution— Variation (q.v.), 
SELECTION (q. v.), and heredity (see a series of 
ti ‘Mathematical Contributions to the 

eory of Evolution,’ Proc. Koy. Soc., 1894 f., 


summarized in The Chances of Death and in 
Grammar of Science, 2nd ed., 1900). 

The evidence for and against the inheri- 
tance of acquired characters, in cases uf sexual 
reproduction, is about as follows :—There are 
no clear and unambiguous cases of transmis- 
sion of specific modifications. The arguments 
for such transmission are largely presumptive, 
based upon the requirements of the theory of 
Evoxution (q.v.). Of such arguments the 
following seem to be strongest. (1) Incomplete 
or imperfect instincts—together with complex 
instincis, which must at some time have been 
imperfect—cannot be due to NATURAL SELEC- 
TION (q.v.); for their early stages would involve 
partial correlations of movement of no use to 
the animal. Selectionists meet this by saying 
that (a) the organism as a whole must be 
considered, not the single organs or functions, 
in the matter of individual survival; (b) a 
certain degree of intelligence usually accom- 
panies and supplements such instincts; (c) the 
intelligence, together with individual accom- 
modations of all sorts, screen the variations 
which occur in the direction of the particular 
function, and so allow its evolution under 
natural selection (see ORGANIC SELECTION); 
(d) many of the instances cited under this 
head are not congenital characters at all, but 
are functions re-acquired by the young of 
each succeeding generation (see TRADITION). 

(2) Paleontologists find bony structures 
whose initial and early stages are thought to 
have had no utility, aud appeal is made gener- 
ally of the so-called non-useful stages of useful 
organs. This is conceded to be the gravest 
objection now current to the universal applica- 
bility of natural selection. It is met— 
when urged as giving presumptive evidence 
of the transmission of acquired characters—by 
saying: (a) that it proves too much; for the 
bony structures are least subject to modification 
by external influences, and, if such inheritance 
appear in them, it should appear more stronyly 
in other structures where we do not find 
evidence of it; (b) that even if such an 
objection hold against natural selection, still 
some unknown auxiliary factor may be opera- 
tive; (c) that actual utility can be pointed out 
in most cases, and may be fairly assumed in 
others ; (d) organic or indirect selection again 
has application here, as supplementary to 
natural selection; (e) the principle of ‘ change 
of function’ (Functionswechsel ; see A. Dohrn, 
Der Ursprung der Wirbeithiere und das 
Princip des Functionswechsels, 1875) is cited, 
according to which, in such ‘non-useful’ stages, 
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the organ in question served another and 
useful function. 

Other objections of a general sort—such as 
that geological time is not sufficient for £o 
slow a process as evolution by natural selection, 
that small variations could not produce such 
large differences, that variations are not suffi- 
ciently numerous nor sufficiently wide in 
distribution—are considered by selectionists 
to be mainly of an a priori character, even as 
objections to natural selection, and, hence, to 
offer no positive ground whatever for belief 
in the inheritance of acquired characters. 

The advocates of the hypothesis of La- 
marckian inheritance often fail to distinguish 
between the effects of the general influences 
of the environment upon the whole organism 
—e.g. malnutrition, toxic agents such as 
alcohol, &c.—and the specific modifications of 
particular parts and functions, arising from 
mutilation, use, the stimulation of particular 
organs, &c. The former are not denied by 
selectionists; but they claim that the sort 
of effect thus produced upon the offspring is 
rather a disproof than a proof of Lamarckism. 
For example, the effect of alcoholic excess is 
not an increased tendency to drink alcoholic 
beverages—the tendency itself shown in the 
children is accounted for as already congenital 
to the parent—but certain general deterio- 
rating or degenerative changes in the nervous 
system or constitution of the offspring, as in 
hysteria, scurvy, idiocy, malformations, &c., 
which the parent did not have at all. Further- 
more, the mechanism required to accomplish 
the two sorts of effect respectively are widely 
different. The general effects of the first sort 
upon the offspring are due simply to the 
influences which work upon the organism as 
a whole, through the ordinary metabolic physio- 
logical processes. But to accomplish the trans- 
mission of specific modifications of particular 
parts, a most complex special mechanism would 
be necessary, whereby the part affected in 
the parent would impart some sort of special 
modification to the germ-cells, which would 
again cause the same modification of the 
same part in the offspring (see the address 
of Sedgwick before the British Association, 
in Nature, 1899). It is suggested also by 
Stout that such a complex mechanism of trans- 
mission would be a highly specialized adapta- 
tion, and if it be necessary to Lamarckian 
heredity, it would itself have to be accounted 
for without such heredity, which is what the 

ians declare imporsible. For a re- 
commendation as to terms see TRANSMISSION. 


Again, it has been argued (Weismann, 
Baldwin) that if the Lamarckian principle 
were in general operation we should expect 
to find many functions, such us speech in man, 
reduced to the stereotyped form of reflexes 
or animal instincts (see, however, on the 
other side, as regards this particular function, 
Romanes, Darwin and after Darwin, iii). 

The philosophical defence of the Lamarckian 
principle is usually made from the point of 
view of teleology, that is, of getting de- 
terminate evolution, which is, in some form, 
the realization of a purpose or end. It is 
thought that through the accommodations 
secured by individual animals—provided they 
be inherited—a determinate direction of evo- 
lution toward such a realization is secured; 
while, on the other hand, the principle of 
natural selection, working upon so-called for- 
tuitous variations, is ‘blind’ and mechanical 
(cf. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism; so 
also Wundt). There seem to be certain con- 
fusions lurking in this view. In the first 
place, it confuses teleology, in the process of 
evolution, with purpose in the individual. 
There are two errors here. (1) It is not 
seen that the evolution process might realize 
an end or ideal without aid from the indi- 
vidual’s efforts or conscious processes. Indeed, 
even on the Lamarckian principle, most of the 
inherited modifications would not be directly 
due to the individual’s purpose or conscious 
effort, and so the purpose of the whole could 
not be interpreted in terms of the teleology 
of the individual; for those who maintain a 
general teleological view in cosmology must 
hold that the cosmic evolution as a whole, 
and not merely biological evolution, is in 
some sense purposive. (2) It is not seen 
that the reverse is also true, i.e. that in spite 
of purpose in the individual, together with 
the inheritance of acquired modifications, the 
outcome might, on the whole, be the same as 
that due to simple probability with the natural 
selection of favourable variations from a great 
many cases. This has been shown, in fact, to 
be the case in recent investigations in MORAL 
Srarisri0s (q.v); e.g. suicide follows the laws 
of probability, and varies with climate, food 
supply, &c., in a way which can be plotted in 
a curve, despite the fact that each suicide 
chooses to kill himself. That is, the result is 
as regular aud as liable to exact prediction, if 
we take a large population, as are deaths from 
disease or accident, or other ‘natural’ events 
in which purpose and choice have no part. 
In such cases, indeed, we have results which 
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are as subject to law and as definite as those 
of mechanics, although the data are teleo- 
logical. This case and the reverse, indicated 
above, show the fallacy of claiming that the 
exercise of individual purpose and the teleo- 
logy of evolution must go together. 

But there is another supposition open to ob- 
jection in the view which requires ian 
heredity in order to secure teleology in evolu- 
tion; the position that natural selection, 
working on so-called fortuitous or chance 
variations, is ‘blind’ and non-teleological. 
It has been found that biological phenomena— 
variations in particular—follow the definite 
law of Propasiiity (q.v.); in short, that 
there is no such thing as the really fortuitous 
or unpredictable. Natural selection, therefore, 
working upon variations, themselves subject 
to law, gives a possible method of realizing a 
cosmic design, if such exists, just as adequate 
as any other natural process subject to law. 
Combining this with the result mentioned 
above, that even moral events are found to be 
subject to law when taken in large numbers— 
thus including events in which individual 
purpose plays a part—we are driven to the 
conclusion that the law of probabilities upon 
which natural selection rests is the vehicle of 
teleology in evolution—lawful replacing for- 
tuitous variations. 

A good illustration may be seen in the use 
made of vital statistics in life INSURANCE 
(q. v.). We pay a rate based on the calculation 
of the probability of life, and thus by observ- 
ing this law realize the teleological purpose 
of providing for our children more effectively, 
though indirectly, than if we each carried 
our money in a bag around our necks, and 
gradually added to it of our savings. And 
furthermore, the insurance company is a great 
teleological agency, both for us and for itself ; 
for it secures dividends for its stockholders 
algo on the basis of charges adjusted to the 
‘chances’ of life drawn from the mortality 
tables. Why is it not a reasonable view that 
the cosmic purpose—if we may call it so— 
works by similar, but more adequate, know- 
ledge of the whole—whether in conformity to 
or in contravention of our individual striving— 
and so secures its results? Can such results 
be called blind or unteleological? 

Indeed, we may go further, and say that 
this working out of cosmic purpose through 
some law of the whole rather than through 
the individual is necessary to teleology as 
such. In biology the law of REGRESSION 
(q.v.) provides just such a ‘governor’ or 


of the process. According to it, 
individuals which depart widely from the 
mean are not able to transmit their characters 
fully; but there is a regression towards a 
value which represents the mean attainment of 
the species up todate. Thus evolution is kept 
consistently to a determinate direction, and 
not violently wrenched by what might be 
called cosmic caprice. So it 18 necessary that 
the ‘choice,’ the capricious will, of the ındi- 
vidual should be neutralized, and a consistent 
plan carried out despite the uncalculable 
variations of our private purposes, This prin- 
ciple of ‘regression’ or ‘ conservation of type’ 
holds whether the inheritance of acquired 
modifications be true or not—whether the 
effects of personal effort and purpose be trans- 
mitted or not—and as it deals with all the 
cases, variations and modifications alike, the 
purposeful deeds of the individual can, in 
any case, be only a factor of minor importance 
to the result. Its real importance would de- 
pend upon its relation to the whole group of 
agencies entering into heredity. In so far as 
this fact should be in a direction divergent 
from that of the movement in general, it 
would, by the law of regression, be ineffectual ; 
in so far as it should be in harmony with it, 
it would be unnecessary and unimportant ; 
although in the latter case, no doubt, the 
Lamarckian factor, if real, would accelerate 
biological evolution. Cf. TELEOLOGY. 

Special topics are Gaiton’s Law (q. v.) of 
ancestral inheritance, REGRESSION (q. V-), 
VARIATION (q. v.), and ArAvisM (q. v.). 

Literature (organic): the best general work 
is DELAGE, Structure du Protoplasma, con- 
taining full literary lists to 1895, continued 
annually as the Année Biologique. See lists 
also in the annual Zoological Record, the 
Anatomischer Jahresbericht, and in WILSON, 
The Cell in Devel. and Inheritance. Recent 
general works are W. K. Brooks, The Founda- 
tions of Zool. (1899); Hxapuey, The Problems 
of Evolution (r901). Other works are 
cited under BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES, ACQUIRED 
Cuaracters, and the topics cited above. 
More psychological references occur in the 
literature of COMPARATIVE PSYCROLOGY, IN- 
STINCT, and Pray. See also Bisiiog. G, 1, f 
(Social): see Sociar EVOLUTION. 

(J.M B. E-B.P., C.11.M., G.F.8.) 

Heresy and Heterodoxy [Gr. aipeois, 
selection]: Ger. Haresie, Ketzerei; Fr. hérésie; 
Ital. eresia. Dissent from the fundamental 
dogmas of the Church, springing up within 
its own membership. Heterodoxy, though 
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often used as synonymous, has not the same 
ecclesiastical reference. It implies, rather, 
opposition to generally received opinions (e. g. 
in economics); when applied to religious 
matters, it often imports departure from the 
usual interpretation of doctrine or dogma— 
departure which yet does not amount to heresy. 

As a rule, in the New Testament the word 
heresy indicates merely a party (see, e. g., Acts 
xv, xxiv, xxvi, xxviii), though occasionally 
it is used to designate doctrinal error (Titus 
iii. 10; 2 Pet. ii, x). When Christianity had 
embodied itself in a formal organization, heresy 
came to mean dissent from or opposition to 
the doctrine deemed necessary to salvation. 
Till the time of Augustine, the name was 
applied chiefly to those who persisted in error, 
particularly if they were moved by enmity to 
the Church, The terrible severity of the 
Church towards heresy in later times is well 
known. When the civil power was called upon 
to assist the ecclesiastical in inflicting punish- 
ment, bigotry was at the height of its pro- 
sperity. The so-called ‘liberal’ theologian is 
the ordinary representative of heterodoxy. 
See Anranism, Gnosticism, Monranism, and 
PELAGIANISM, 

Literature; the works (against various 
heretics) of the following Fathers: Justin 
MARTYR, IRENAEUS, TERTULLIAN, CLEMENT 
of Alexandria, Hirporytus, EPIPHANIUS, 
Purmastrivs of Brescia, AUGUSTINE, THEO- 
DORET; HILGENFELD, Ketzergesch. d. Ur- 
christenthums ; Haun, Ketzer im Mittelalter ; 
Brunt, Dict, of Sects, Heresies, and Eccles. 
Parties. (B.M.W.) 

Heritage: see INHERITANCE, HEREDITY, 
and Gaxron’s Law (of ancestral inheritance). 

Hermaphrodite (Gr. ‘Epyijs, Apollo, + 
*Agpodirn, Venus]: Ger. Zwitter; Fr. herm- 
aphrodite; Ital. ermafrodito. Having the es- 
sential organs of both sexes united in the same 
individual (as in the earthworm); a condi- 
tion common amongst the invertebrates, often 
found as a teratological feature, but amongst 
vertebrates found only very exceptionally in 
some fishes and Cyclostomes (Myxine and 
Bdellostoma), 

It is often employed for abnormal mon- 
strosities in man and higher animals with 
malformations of the sexual organs, represent- 
ing double sex. (0.Lu.M,-E.8.@.) 

Hermeneutics [Gr. épynveiav, to inter- 
pa: Ger. Hermeneutik; Fr. herméneutique ; 

tal. ermeneutica, That department of exe- 
etical theology which treats of the science or 


theory of literary interpretation, 


It lays down the principles which exegesis 
applies. In early Christian times the schools 
of Alexandria and of Antioch were ranged 
against one another in such hermeneutics as 
then existed. The former employed the alle- 
gorical, the latter the literal (or emphatic), 
method. It cannot be said that great pro- 
gress was made beyond either of these schools 
before the Reformation. Flacius (1567) and 
Glassius (1629) are the first scientific herme- 
neutists. They were followed by Bengel 
(1740), Ernesti (1765), and especially by 
Winer (1822). Among later hermeneutists 
Hermann and his school may be mentioned, 
See Exrcxsis. 

Literature: Immen, Hermeneutics of the 
New Testament (Eng. trans.); S. DAVIDSON, 
Sacred Hermeneutics; Hormann, Bib. Herme- 
neutik ; Terry, Bib. Hermeneutics. (R.M.w.) 

Hermes, Georg. (1775-1831.) A German 
teacher of philosophical theology. Educated at 
Rheine and at Miinster, he became a teacher 
in both the gymnasium and the university at 
Miinster. From 1820 until his death he was 
professor of theology at Bonn. J. E. Erdmann 
classes him as a semi-Kantian, because he 
insisted that in faith we have presentiments 
of the nature of being-in-itself, without being 
able definitely to conceive it. 

Hermes Trismegistus. Hermes is Greek 
for Thoth, the name of an Egyptian god, who 
is said to be the author of the sacred books 
of the Egyptians, The name Trismegistus is 
probably from an epithet attached to the 
name Thoth in the Nubian hieroglyphic writ- 
ings, meaning ‘thrice-great.’ These sacred 
books being lost, others were prepared in 
Greek, two or three centuries afterwards, 
purporting to be reproductions of the originals, 

These grew at the hands of unknown authors 
to include a very considerable literature. It 
consists of a synthesis of Neo-Platonic, Judaic, 
and cabalistic ideas, which is intended as a 
substitute for Christianity. Some passages 
are almost Christian, but contain also mystic 
numerical symbolisms of Egyptian, and mys- 
tical elements of Philonic, origin. (8.M.W.) 

Hero-worship: Ger. Heldenverehrung ; 
Fr. culte des héros; Ital. culto degli eroi. 
Religious exercises directed towards promi- 
nent individual persons. 

Inspection of primitive religions proves 
that many objects are worshipped—stones, fire, 
trees, and so forth. Among these objects are 
men—the di ed, ancestors, saints, heroes, 
Hero-worship is difficult to differentiate from 
Ancestor Woxsuir (q.v.). The latter is 
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essentially a private affair; the former, on the 
contrary, is usually public. If, then, a single 
ancestor come to be viewed as the progenitor 
of a large ‘corporate’ family, and if, iu this 
way, his worship become quasi-public, the path 
is open for hero-worship. Wheu the ancestor 
becomes publicly recognized as a ‘heros 
eponymos, hero-worship ensues. The central 
fact is that the hero is regarded as being the 
author or mediator of benefits. Apotheosis 
and canonization are its ecclesiastical forms. 

Literature: see AncEsTOR WorsHIr, and 
ÅPOTHEOSIS. (R.M.W.) 

Heterodoxy : see HERESY. 

Heterogamy [Gr. črepos, other, + yduos, 
marriage |: Ger.G@enerationswechsel ; Fr. hétéro- 
gamie; Ital. eterogamia. See ALTERNATION 
OF GENERATIONS. 

Heterogeneity: see HOMOGENEITY. 

Heterolecithal (Gr. érepos, other, + A¢xBos, 
yolk]: Ger. heterolekithal; Fr. hétérolécithe 
(rare—y.p.); Ital. eterolecito. Of the ovum: 
having unequally distributed yolk. A term 
proposed by Mark (1892) to include both 
telolecithal and centrolecithal ova. Cf. Homo- 
LECITHAL, and CLEAVAGE. (C.L1.M.) 

Heteromorphosis [ Gr. érepos, other, + nop- 
$7, shape]: Ger. Heteromorphose; Fr. hétéro- 
morphose; Ital. eteromorfosi. The production 
by some organisms, under the stimulus of 
external forces, of organs or parts where such 
do not occur normally. 

REGENERATION (q. v.) is the reproduction 
of parts which have been lost; whereas hetero- 
morphosis is the production of parts unlike 
those which have been lost, as the replacing 
of eye-stalks by antennary structures. 

If, for example, Tubularia mesembryan- 
themum, a hydroid polyp with stalk, head, 
aud base, have its base and head removed 
and be then placed in the sand inverted (i. e. 
with the head end buried), the other end 
produces a head in a position which is ab- 
normal, 

Literaiure: the term was proposed by 
Lors, Untersuchungen zur physiologischen 
Morphologie der Thiere, Organbildung u. 
Wachsthum, Heft 122 (1892-3); C. HERBST, 
Ueber die Regeneration von antenneniihn- 
lichen Organen, Arch. f. Entwicklungsmech., 
ii (1896). (0.Lu.M.) 

Heteronomy: Ger. Heteronomie; hétéro- 
nomie; Ital. eteronomia, See Autonomy. 

(W.R.8.) 

Hetero-psychological Ethics: Ger. he- 
tero-psychologische Ethik (suggested — x.G.) ; 
Fr. morale hétéro-psychologique (suggested— 
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Tu.F.); Ital. morale eteropsicologica (sug- 
gested — E.M.) See IDIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
Eruics. (W.2.8.) 

Heterotelic: see AuroTELic, where a 
recommendation is made (which has been seen 
aud adopted by Hirn, Zhe Origins of Art, 
1900), (J.M.B.) 

Heuristic Method (in education) [ Gr. eipi- 
oxey, to find out]: Ger. heuristische Methode ; 
Fr. méthode heuristique ; Ital. metodo euristico. 
A method that stimulates to invention or dis- 
covery. See Merno (in education), (c.DeG.) 

Hibernation [ Lat. hibernare, from hiems, 
winter}: Ger. Winterschlaf; Fr. sommeil 
hibernal; Ital. ibernazione. The state of 
torpur in which some animals which inhabit 
cold or temperate latitudes pass the winter. 

Long looked upon as a specially created pro- 
vision, this peculiar state is now regarded as 
au adaptation fostered by natural selection. 

Literature: art. Hibernation, in Todd’s 
Cyc. of Anat. and Physiol. ; WEsLEY MILLS, 
Hibernation and Allied States in Animals, 
Trans. Roy. Soc. of Canada (1892). (0.11.M.) 

Hickok, Laurens Perseus. (178-1888.) 
An American theologian aud philusopher, 
born in Bethel, Conn., educated at Union 
College. After twelve years of pastoral 
labour, he became professor of theology in 
Western Reserve College, 1836, and in Au- 
burn Theological Seminary, 1844. In 1852 he 
became vice-president, and professor of mental 
and moral philosophy, in Union College. In 
1866 he became president, and retained the 
position until 1874. 

Hierarchy: see CATHOLICISM. 

High Treason: Ger. Hochverrath, Majes- 
tdtsverbrechen; Fr. lése-majesté; Ital. lesa 
maestà, alto tradimento. Treason against the 
sovereign power of the state. 

Petit treason, on the contrary, is a violation 
by a subject of his allegiance to his liege lord, 
or of the duty of subjection to one to whom 
services are legally due. In the United States 
there is no treason but high treason, and it is 
called simplytreason; the nature of the offence 
being defined by the Constitution. See War. 
The term haute trahison is one of English 
origin (Dict. de V Acad. Franç., ‘Trahison ’). 
It is also found in early English law books 
in the Latinized form of alta proditio (Cowell's 
Interpreter, Treason). 

High treason in English law extends to 
grave offences against the family or official 
representatives of the king, e.g. killing one 
of the justices of his courts. 

Lit rature: Lieser, On Civil Liberty, 
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BLACKSTONE, Commentaries on 
(8.E.B.) 


chap. viii; 
the Laws of Eugland, iv. chap. vi. 
Highest Good: Ger. höchstes Gut; Fr. 


souverain bien; Ital. bene supremo. That 
which is possessed of highest intrinsic worth, 
or that which is most worthy of desire. 

The term is frequently used to signify the 
ideal of human conduct. Cf. Goop, and 
GoopyEss. (W.8.8.) 

Hilary of Poitiers, Saint. Born near 
the beginning of the 4th century, died 368 A.D. 
in Poitiers. Converted about 350, he was 
made bishop of Poitiers about 353. In 356, 
for not sanctioning the condemnation of 
Athanasius, he was banished into Phrygia, 
but permitted to return in 359. He reached 
Poitiers in 362. He opposed Arianism con- 
stantly and with great vigour. 

Hindoo Philosophy: see 
Putiosorny (India). 

Hinrichs, Hermann Friedrich Wil- 
helm. (1794-1861.) German philosopher, 
originally a jurist. Professor of philosophy 
at Breslau, 1822; at Halle, 1824. He was 
a disciple of Hegel. 

Hipp Chronoscope: see LABORATORY AND 
Apparatos, IIT, C, (1). 

Hippias of Elis. A sophist contemporary 
with Prodicus and Protagoras. See 
Socratic Purtosorxy (Sophists). 

Hippolytus, Romanus. Born about the 
middle of the 2nd century A.D., in Italy. A 
pupil of Irenaeus. Banished by the Emperor 
Severus, he was martyred, probably by 
drowning. He wrote a work called Philoso- 
phumena, a refutation of all heresies, in eight 
books, part of which have been lost. 

Histogenesis: see Nervous System, II. 

Histology: see Nervous Sysrea, II. 

Histonal Selection: see INTRASELEO- 
TION, and cf, SELECTION (in biology). 

Historical School (in economics): see 
Economic Mernop. 

Historism: not in use in Fr. and Ital. 
Used, mainly in the German Historismus, to 
denote a spiritual as opposed to a mechanical 
or naturalistic (sense 2 under NATURALISM) 
world-view; and more particularly applied 
to the Hegelian philosophy. Cf. HEGEL’S 
TermmoLocy (especially II). (J.M.B.) 

History [Gr. icropia, information, narra- 
tive]: Ger. Geschichte; Fr. histoire; Ital. 
storia. (1) The succession of events through 
which anything passes; (2) the knowledge 
of that succession of events; (3) the inter- 
pretation and explanation of events in their 
succession in accordance with general prin- 


ORIENTAL 


ciples of science and philosophy. These 
are distinguished as (1) the actual history 
or the facts of history; (2) recorded history; 
the complete statement of events; and (3) 
the science or philosophy of history. 

Under the second definition, what is historic 
or recorded in some form of narrative is con- 
trasted with what is prehistoric (Sir D. Wilson) 
or antecedent to the use of records, though on 
the first definition the prehistoric still belongs 
to real history. The so-called traditional or 
orally transmitted statement of real facts 
occupies a sort of midway position, and is 
the subject of much discussion. The question 
of tradition, however, raises what is really the 
question of the canons of construction of 
records out of real history; seeing that an 
element of tradition or oral reporting is in- 
volved in all recording of that which is not 
the historian’s personal experience, An exact 
science of history would include the applica- 
tion to all testimony of a calculus of proba- 
bility worked out for ‘first-hand’ (eye- 
witness), ‘second-hand,’ and more remote 
stages of evidence. The relative absence of 
the requirement of a precise criterion of the 
reliability of evidence leaves room for what 
may be called the historian’s equation of 


Prx-|credulity; and when combined with the 


demand for literary treatment, it creates 
variations which forbid the use of the term 
science in any exact sense. Cf. the topic 


immediately following. (3.M.B.) 
History (philosophy of): Ger. Philosophie 
der Geschichte, Geschi ilosophie (-wissen- 


schaft); Fr. philosophie (science) de l'histoire ; 
Ital. filosofia della storia, The term philosophy 
of history is used in several different senses: 
(1) To denote the principiant consideration 
of the meaning, the methods, and the canons 
of historical science in general, (2) To denote 
inquiry into certain highly complex phases 
and products of historical development—as the 
history of institutions or of civilization (cf. 
Guizot, Hist. de la Civilisation en Europe), 
the history of intellectual development (cf. 
Draper, The Intellectual Devel. of Hurope), 
&c. (3) In its stricter meaning, to denote 
the explanation, from philosophical prin- 
ciples, of historical phenomena at large or the 
entire course of historical development. See 
History (3), and cf. SrarE (philosophy of). 
The principles of explanation adopted in 
this last endeavour may be empirical or 
speculative. Commonly, they include members 
of both these classes, the emphasis varying 
with the personal equation of the individual 
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historian and the tenets of the school to which 
he belongs. The nature of the conclusions 
reached is also variable, in dependence upon 
similar causes: illustrations are F. Schlegel, 
Philos. d. Gesch.; Hegel, Philos. d. Gesch. ; 
Comte, Cours de philos. positive, iv-vi. 51-7 ; 
Buckle, List. of Civilization in England ; 
Lotze, Mikrokosmos, iii. 7. On account of 
this divergence of opinion, and in view of the 
inevitable incompleteness, in the present state 
of knowledge, of the best attempts to give a 
philosophical view of history, it is maintained 
by many writers that a tenable philosophy of 
history must remain for a long time to come, 
if not for ever, an unattainable ideal. 

It is evident that these different meanings 
of ‘philosophy of history’ are intimately 
related; in particular, (2) and (3) are dis- 
tinguishable rather than fully separable. It 
is further to be remarked that ‘philosophy’ 
is used here in its broader significance; a 
philosophy of history conceived entirely from 
the metaphysical point of view would be out 
of harmony with the tendencies of most 
modern thinkers. (A.0.A. Jr.) 

Literature: in addition to the works cited 
above, Droysen, Grundriss d. Historik; 
Rocuott, Philos. d. Gesch., i; Fruvr, Hist. 
of the Philos. of Hist., I. France (1897). 

The two principal and metaphysically 
opposed points of view in the philosophical 
treatment of history, the Hegelian and the 
Positivistic, rest alike on certain presupposi- 
tions: the continuity of the material of 
history, and the theory of evolution, which 
affords ground for a genetic method. These 
two presuppositions go together, and it is their 
acceptance which distinguishes the modern 
from the earlier treatment of the subject. 


phases of an idealistic dialectic; and in those of 
the Positivistic evolutionists, who, with Comte 
and the ‘descriptive ’ sociologists, construe his- 
tory by preconceived formulas of progress, or 
account for historical and general social move- 
ments strictly in the naturalistic terms of 
biological analogy or of geographical, climatic, 
and other external environmental conditions 
(Spencer, Buckle). Other, less important, 
views are the so-called Great Man theory of 
history (M. Lehmann, James), which is hardly 
a philosophy (cf.Gzntus); the Social Environ- 
ment theory, which eliminates the great man 
(Taine); and the theory of Special Provi- 
dence, which is opposed, as in biology, to all 
forms of evolution. 

What we may call the ‘autonomic’ or 
sociological view of history (cf. especially 
Barth, as cited below) maintains the essential 
irreducibility of the factors essential to human 
evolution, considers them psychological in 
their nature and subject to their own laws of 
development, and identifies the historical pro- 
blem with that of the science of sociology. 
This programme may be carried out strictly 
as science; or it may be taken in con- 
nection either with an idealistic monistic 
philosophy (Hegel’s ‘historism,’ Lotze’s 
‘spiritualistic monism’), which makes the 
essential factor thought, or with a voluntarism 
(Schopenhauer, Wundt, Barth, Paulsen) to 
which the essential factor is will broadly 
defined. 

Barth gives the following classification of 
theories or ‘interpretations’ of history 
(Geschichtsauffassungen), all of which he calls 
‘one-sided, as opposed to the sociological 
view called above autonomic, 


Possibly Herder alone of the earlier pre-| Interpretations of History: 
evolution writers realized both these points I. Individualistic (Lehmann): Great 
(cf. Barth, as cited below, 203). Man theory. 


Hitherto history had been empirical in its 
method no less than in its data; for instance, 
Lewes, Biographical History of Philosophy, 
belongs to the earlier class. But such works 
as Caird, Evolution of Religion, and Crozier, 
History of Intellectual Devel , though 
opposed in point of view, still have these two 
presuppositions in. common, This common 
ground may be said to be the real gain of the 
1gth century in history, as it is also in the 
sociological sciences in general. Extremes in 
the treatment of history arise from the press- 
ing of particular theories of evolution: as in the 
altempts of the Hegelians to deduce historical 
movements, or to treat them as illustrating 
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IL Authropo-geographical(Ritter,Ratzel, 
Mougeolle): Environment. 

III. Ethnological (Comte, Taine, Gum- 
plowicz): Struggle of Races. 

IV. Culture History (Morgan, Tylor, 
Waitz): Conquest of nature, In- 
vention, &e. 

V. Political (Lorenz, Schäfer, @. B. Vico): 
the State. 

VI. Ideological (Hegel, W. v. Humboldt, 
Buckle, arus): Ideas (logical, 
religious, &c.). 

VIIL Economic (Durkheim, Marx, Engels, 
Loria): Division of labour, Pro: 
duction, Class-rivalry. 


HISTORY 


Literature: besides the titles cited above 
see HERDER, Ideen z Philos. d. Gesch. d. 
Menschheit; Bourprav, L’Hist. et les Histo- 
riens; LamprEont, Alte u. neue Richtungen 
in d. Geschiclitswiss. (1896); RATZEL, An- 
thropogeographie ; Rocnoxn, Die Philos. d. 


Gesch.; MOUGEOLLE, Les Problèmes de 
YHist. (1886); Tarner, Hist. of Eng. Lit. ; 
Gumrrowi0z, Der Rassenkampf (1883), and 
Sociol. u. Politik (1892); VimrKanpr, Natur- 
vélker u. Kulturvélker (1896); Tytor, In- 
trod. to the Study of Anthropol. and Civili- 
zation; Warrz, Anthropol. d. Naturvolker ; 
Lorenz, Die Geschichtswiss. (1886); SCHÄFER, 
Das eigentl. Arbeitsgebiet d. Gesch. (1888) ; 
Lazarus and STEINTHAL, Zeitsch. f£. Völker- 
psychol., i; Lazarus, ibid. iii; STEINTHAL, 
ibid. xvii; Durkuxm, La Division du Travail 
social (1893); Marx, Zur Krit. d. polit. 
Oekonomie (1859), and Das Kapital (3rd ed., 
1883); Loria, Die wirtschaftl. Grundlagen d. 
herrschenden Gesellschaftsordnung; LACOMBE, 
Hist, considérée comme Scieuce; LECKY, 
Hist. of European Mor.; James, The Will 
to Believe, 216-62; MÜNSTERBERG, Psychul. 
and Life, 179-228; Barts, Die Geschichts- 
philos. als Sociol, i. See also many of the 
titles given under Sooronoey and under Rieut 
(philosophy of). (3.M.B.) 

History (political). That species of history 
which treats of the affairs of political com- 
munities, 

It is difficult to give any definite meaning 
to the term history. Usually, however, when 
we employ the term without any qualifying 
epithet, we mean the history of states or 
political communities. Such a history will 
be more or less comprehensive according to 
. the received conception of history. In most 
communities which have reached any appreci- 
able degree of civilization, a record has been 
kept of matters of public interest, such as the 
succession of kings and magistrates or priests, 
and wars and treaties. These records have 
usually been very meagre. When private 
— first began to write history, they had 
or the basis of their narrative little more 
than these records supplemented by tradition 
or rumour. They had no conscious purpose 
either of tracing the development of political 
institutions or of inculcating political lessons. 
They did not confine themselves to political 
events, but chronicled all occurrences which 
affected the life of the community, or were 
thought to possess a religious significance, or 
seemed likely to interest or instruct, such as 
remarkable instances of individual goodness 


or wickedness, strange reverses of fortune 
affecting eminent persons, romantic adven- 
tures, curious natural ; henomena, plagues, 
famines, and earthquakes. But «us knowledge 
increased, and vther forme of prose literature 
were elaborated, the field of history was 
narrowed. It became more and more the 
record of political and military affairs. This 
change is well illustrated by a comparison of 
the histories of Herodotus and Thucydides. 
Hardly anything of human interest is ex- 
cluded from the narrative of Herodotus. 
Thucydides adheres, with rigorous self- 
restraint, to the story of the Peloponnesian 
War. In this restriction of the field of 
history there was not yet any definite 
scientific purpose. The object of the his- 
torian was partly literary, partly didactic. 
He wished to give a noble and beautiful 
narrative of great events. He wished to 
record the expeiience of the past for the 
benefit of the future, to supply statesmen 
with a store of precedents, to enforce lessons 
of wisdom and virtue, by setting forth the 
deeds and sufferings of great personages. 
These were the aims of such writers as 
Thucydides and Tacitus, and indeed of most 
of the eminent historians who flourished 
between the revival of letters and the new 
critical movement which began in Germany. 
In the course of the last hundred years this 
movement has transformed the conception of 
history and historical methods. (1) It is now 
fully admitted that historical knowledge is 
desirable for its own sake—not merely for the 
morals which it may afford—and must be 
sought without reference to edification. (2) 
Whilst political history is more stringently 
defined than formerly, it is seen that the 
state is not co-extensive with society, and 
that war and politics do not exhaust the 
activity of mankind. Therefore, whilst 
literature, art, science, religion, economics, 
and social life are reserved for separate treat- 
ment historians who have made one or 
other of these subjects their special study, 
the writer of political history is expected to 
study the general life of society, and show 
how religious, or economic, or lii , or 
other influences have affected its tical 
development. (3) The closer attention now 
paid to the manifold life of society, and to the 
development of ideas and institutions, has 
enabled us to realize more vividly the con- 
ditions under which great men work, and the 
limits to individual action and influence, 
History has therefore become less biogra- 
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phical, less exclusively concerned with great 
men, aud also Jess epical, less exclusively 
concerned with great deeds. More pains are 
bestowed on explaining the structure of 
society and the prevailing tendencies of 
thought at any given period, Dull ages and 
dull countries are thought deserving of study 
because they contribute, if not to our list of 
heroes, at least to our knowledge of political 
evolution. (¥.0.M.) 

History of Philosophy (main divisions 
and schools): Ger. Geschichte der Philosophie ; 
Fr. histoire de lu philosophie; Ital. storia della 
filosofia, 'l'he history of PrrLosormy (q. v.), 
as a whole, may be divided into two great 
portions, that which treats of ORIENTAL 
PuitosorHy (q. v.), and that which has to do 
with Occidental or European and American 
philosophy. 

European philosophy is first of all the 
ancient, and especially the Greek philosophy 
(see GREEK TERMINOLOGY, Pre-Socratic 
Puinosopxy, SCHOOLS or Greece, and the 
names of special movements below) ; secondly, 
the philosophy which attended the develop- 
ment of Christian theology, the period of the 
Church Fathers (see Parristic PHILOSOPHY) 
down to and including the philosophy of the 
scholastic period (see LATIN AND ScHOLASTIO 
TrrminoLoey, and Sr. THomas, philosophy 
of); and, thirdly, the philosophy since, and in- 
cluding, the period of the RENAISSANOE (q.v.). 
The more general philosophical tendencies 
and movements of modern philosophy are 
treated in separate articles sub verbis. The 
purpose of the present sketch is simply to indi- 
cate the general historical position which the 
various schools of philosophy most prominent 
in the course of development have occupied. 

Oriental (Hindoo) Philosophy. Confining 
attention here to the part of oriental philo- 
sophy represented by Hindoo thought, a word 
may be said as to its origin and most general 
tendencies. Hindoo philosophy was an out- 
growth of Hindoo religion. At the close of 
the Vedic period of Indian literature, an 
elaborate ritualistic development, on the one 
side, came to be accompanied with an equally 
vigorous development of reflection, upon the 
fundamental meaning of the religious ideas 
of the Hindoo people of the age in question. 
This reflection was from the outset determined 
by practical motives, but was left singularly 
free from any violent dogmatic interference ; 
and was soon able to develop great theoretical 
skill, In the works known as the Upanishads 
sages and thinkers interested in a reform 
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of life and, in part as well, of faith, set on 
record cosmological speculations, as well as 
discussions, of the ultimate nature of being, 
the plan of salvation, and the fundamental 
problems of self-consciousness. Theories 
appear which are well described by the 
customary word Panruxism (q.v.). It 
would be fairer to call these early thinkers 
extreme idealists, and in some respects it 
would be still better to cull them mystics, 
using that term in a sense which the theology 
of the Christian middle ages came to under- 
stand. Out of the philosophy of the Upani- 
shads developed a number of different scliools, 
whose names appear in the special article on 
OnrenTaL Puinosopuy (India, q.v.) Of 
these schools, however, the principal, namely, 
the Sankhya Vedanta, were divided upon the 
question of realism and idealism, The Sankhya 
were rationalistic realists, who rejected the 
authority of the Hindoo sacred scriptures, 
broke away from the tradition of the Upani- 
shads, maintained a sharp dualism between 
matter and mind, and sought for salvation 
by means of an utter abstraction of mind 
from all dependence upon bodily conditions. 
On the other hand, the Vedanta, following 
closely the tradition of the Upanishads, 
developed in the end a highly technical, but 
still mystical, theology, with an absolute 
idealism as their theory of the universe, an 
ascetic life as their practical plan of existence, 
and a mystic absorption in the absolute as 
their goal. Upon the basis of the con- 
troversies with these schools, and in opposi- 
tion to them, developed the ethical philosophy 
of Buddhism (see Onrentan Puinosorny). 
After the downfall of Buddhism a revival of 
the ancient philosophical schools led to . 
developments which were not original in 
fundamental conceptions, and which found 
expression in elaborate scholastic commen- 
taries upon older treatises. While dualistic 
and pluralistic forms of theology have never 
been unknown in India, the extreme rational- 
ism of the Sankhya became gradually modified, 
or passed away altogether; ani the Vedanta 
has remained in modern India, in spite of 
the very complex development of religious 
sects, the most important and representative 
tendency of philosophical thought. 

Occidental (European and American) Philo- 
sophy, in its ancient phase, began in Greece 
about 600 B. 0., and continued as the Graeco- 
Roman philosophy, until the edict of the 
Emperor Justinian in A.D. 529 closed the 
philosophical schools still existing at Athens 
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HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


The principal periods of Greek philosophy are 


as follows :— 


(1) The early cosmological or Pre-Socratic 
period (see Pre-Socratic Parzosorsy). To 
this belongs first of all the development of the 
Tonic speculation regarding nature. There 
then follow the Eleatic and Pythagorean 
schools, and the later members of the cosmo- 
logical period, including the Atomists. A 
transition to the second great period of 


Greek philosophy is made by the age of the 


Sophists, who were already contemporaries of 


Socrates. 

(2) The second period of Greek philosophy 
opens with Socrates, who was born in 469 B.O., 
and died in the year 399 B.o. It is the 
period of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. It 


contains by far the greatest developments of 


ancient thought. The death of Aristotle 
occurred in 322 B.0. See Soonatio PHILO- 
SOPHY, and GREEK TERMINOLOGY. 

(3) The ethical period, including the 
development of the Stoical, Epicurean, and 
Sceptical schools, and extending from the 
death of Aristotle to a period not far from 
the Christian era, is usually united in his- 
torical treatment with the more theological 
paia into which it passed, and to which 
ater Stoicism also belongs. See ScHooLs 
or Gerero (Academy, Cynic, Cyrenaic, 
Epicurean, and Stoic schools), and Sczpricism 
(Greek), In this sense, what is sometimes 
called the Hellenistic and Roman philosophy 
may be considered as extending until the 
close of the whole movement of ancient 
thought. To this third period of ancient 
thought may belong then, in addition to the 
before-mentioned schools, the Alexandrian 
philosophy and the Neo-Platonic schools. See 
ÅLEXANDRIAN SCHOOL, and Nzo-PLaTonisM. 
Cf. Socratros (Plato). 

Christian philosophy, which forms the 


second great division in the history of 


European thought, begins already in the and 
century A. D. as the early Parnistio PHILO- 
soruy (q.v.). The Patristic period extends 
to St. Augustine, who himself may be said 
to stand on the border-land between the 
Patristics and Scnonasticism (q.v.). St. 
Augustine died in a.D. 430. The first division 
of the scholastic philosophy extends to the 
beginning of the 13th century, and is closed 
by the reappearance of the writings of Ari- 
stotle in Western Enu: It is followed by 
the great ic phi 


ae of Y, 
of the 13th century itself, in which the doo- 


trine of Aristotle was laid at the basis of| speculations, which 


that | revived idealism 


an elaborate and, as the event has proved, 
definitive statement of the theoretical theo 
logy of the Roman Catholic Church. Seu 
Sr. Tomas (philosophy of). From the begin: 
ning of the 14th ceutury dates the gradual 
downfall of scholasticism. 

The philosophy of the RENAISSANCE (q. v.) 
period belongs to the 15th and 16th centuries, 
and is characterized by the revival of Platonic 
influences, by the general breaking-up of the 
scholastic movement, and by the appearance 
of numerous tendencies due to the revived 
study of nature. 

Modern philosophy begins with the 17th 
century, and extends to the present time. 
Its principal periods are: first, that of the 
17th century, characterized by RATIONALISM 
(q. v-), by a marked dualism between matter 
and mind (see PRE-ESTABLISHED HARMONY, 
and Occastonauism), and by the beginnings 
of English empiricism (see Nativism AND 
Ewmerraicism). 

Secondly, the philosophy of the 18th cen- 
tury up to the appearance of Kant’s Critique 
of Pure Reason, in 1781. This period is 
characterized by a continuation and develop- 
ment of the conflict between rationalism and 
empiricism, by the rapid development of 
ethics, by the French materialism of the 
middle of the 18th century, and by the philo- 
sophical scepticism which, in a measure, 
formed a prelude to the revolutionary period. 
The philosophy of Kant opens a new epoch in 
the history of thought, and more recent philo- 
sophy may be in general styled post-Kantian 
philosophy (see Kants TeRminonocy, and 
Neo-Kantianism). Of the post- Kantian 
philosophy, the principal sub-periods are, the 
idealism of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel (see 
Hxoxt’s Termmnorocy and philosophy); 
second, the period of the dissolution of the 
Hegelianschool,thereappearance of MATERIAL- 
Ism (q.v.), and the rise of Posrrrvism (q. v.) 
in France, and of a revived empiricism in 
Great Britain. The important movement 
called the Scottish philosophy (see Naruran 
Reaxism) is contemporaneous both with the 
development of the post-Kantian poses 
and with the post-Kantian period, down to the 
time of the ap of the new empiricism 
in Great Britain. The year 1860 may be said 
to begin the last sub-period in the history of 
Euro} thought. This is the age of what 
may be called the philosophy of evolution, the 
logics pal so wall so Maela, 

ical and cosmol as well as histori 
ean the present era of 
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HOBBES — HOLY SPIRIT 


discussion. It was not possible in the fore- 
going sketch to name all the schools, whether 
of scholastic or modern thought, which are 
important enough to deserve separate articles. 
One may add the names of the Thomistic 
school in scholastic thought (see Sr. Tuomas, 
philosophy of); the Cartesian school (see 
OCCASIONALISM, and PRE-ESTABLISHED HAR- 
MonyY) in modern thought, under which name 
the rationalistic movement from Descartes to 
Leibnitz is frequently comprised ; the English 
empiricism from Locke to Berkeley, the school 
of Herbart (see HERBARTIANISM) in modern 
German philosophy, and the various tenden- 
cies of so-called real-idealism or ideal-real- 
ism (see Reatism) in post-Hegelian German 
thought. 

Literature: see BIBLIOG. A. (J.B. J.D.) 

Hobbes, Thomas. (1588-1679.) An 
eminent English thinker, born at Malmesbury, 
Wiltshire. Sent to Oxford, he studied Aristotle 
and scholastic philosophy especially. As tutor 
to the earl of Devonshire, he travelled through 
France, Italy, and Savoy. Later, he became 
intimate with the leading thinkers of his day, 
Bacon, Ben Jonson, Herbert of Cherbury, 
Galileo, Descartes, Gassendi, Harvey, &c. He 
early became interested in questions of state, 
and continued to devote attention to them as 
long as he lived. He moved to Paris in 1640, 
and in 1647 became mathematical instructor to 
Charles, ews of Wales. To escape persecu- 
tion he fled from Paris to England in 1653. 
After the Restoration he was pensioned by 
Charles II, 

Hodge, Archibald Alexander. (1823- 
86.) An American clergyman and theologian, 
born, educated, and died at Princeton, N. J. 
He graduated from both Princeton College 
(1841) and Seminary (1847). In 1877 he 
was chosen associate professor of didactic and 

lemic theology at Princeton, to assist his 

ther, Charles Hodge, whom he succeeded 
(1878). 

Hodge, Charles. (1797-1878.) An 
American theologian of Scotch-Irish descent, 
educated and died at Princeton, N. J. Gradu- 
ated from Princeton College (1815) and 
Seminary (1819). In 1820 he became assis- 
tant in oriental languages in the seminary; 
1822, professor of oriental and Biblical litera- 
ture. In 1840 he became professor of 
exegetical and didactic theology, and in 1852 
polemical theology was added to his field. 

Holbach, Paul Henri Thiry, Baron d’. 
(1723-89.) Oneof the EnoxcLorrpists (q.v.). 

The heir of a large fortune, he moved to Paris 
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in early life, and remained there until his 
death. He was a prolific writer, Le Systéme 


de la N , ‘the Bible of atheism,’ being 
perhaps best known. 

Holiness (of God) [AS. halig, holy]: Ger. 
Heiligkeit (Gottes); Fr. sainteté (de Dieu); 
Ital. santità (di Dio). One of the attributes 
of Deity. God is absolutely intolerant of 
sin, being himself free from any taint of im- 
purity. 

In the Old Testament, the holiness of God 
indicates partly that Israel can rely on his 
fidelity, and partly that holiness is itself the 
essence of his being. With regard to the 
latter, the implication is that holiness is some- 
thing more than moral purity. In the New 
Testament, God alone is holy, in the sense 
that his will is completely at one with his 
ethical purposes. Here, too, the idea of God 
as active in his holiness—revealing himself 
as holy—receives expression. As a result, 
conformity to holiness becomes the human 
ideal. See Arrarsutss (of God), and Gop. 

Literature: articles in Herzog’s Encyc., 
Schenkel’s Lexicon, Hastings’ Bible Dict. ; 
Issex, Der Begriff d. Heiligkeit im N. T.; 
Baunisstus, Stud. z. semit. Religionsgesch., 


ii (B.M.W.) 
Holoblastic [Gr. dos, whole, + Aracrds, & 
bud]: Ger. holoblustisch; Fr. holoblastique ; 


Ital. oloblasto. Of ova: those which undergo 
complete as contrasted with partial cleavage. 
The term is due to Remak. See MERO- 
BLASTIC, CLEAVAGE, and EMBRYO. (0.14.M.) 

Holy Ghost: see HoLY SPIRIT. 

Holy Spirit: Ger. heiliger Geist; Fr. 
Saint-Esprit; Ital. Spirito santo. The name 
given to the third Person in the Trinity of 
Christian dogma. In dealing with such a 
subject, it is exceedingly important to bear 
in mind the complete distinction between the 
rational standpoint of philosophy and the 
views which are primarily dogmatic or fiducial. 

The conception of the Holy Spirit, in its 
definitely authoritative and so far completed 
form, dates so late as the Constantinople 
revision of the Nicene Creed (381). It was 
afterwards rendered even more definite dog- 
matically in the paradoxical propositions of 
the so-called Athanasian Creed, which grew 
up in the 8th century under the influence of 
AvoustinianisM (q. y.). Prior to the middle 
of the 4th century, the dogmatic conception 
of the Holy Spirit is to a large extent in- 
choate ; and although a triad was recognized 


)-|as early as Novantian (250), it was still 


possible for Gregory Nazianzen to make the 


HOME — HOMOIOUSIA 


following statement, which shows the status 
of the quistion so far as dogma is concerned : 
‘As the Old Testament declared the Father 
clearly, but the Son more vaguely, so the 
New Testament has revealed the Son, but 
only suggested the divinity of the Spirit. 
Now, however, the Spirit reigns among us, 
and makes himself more clearly known to us; 
for it was not advisable to proclaim the 
divinity of the Son, so long as that of the 
Father was not recognized, or to impose upon 
the former—if we may use so bold an ex- 
pression—that of the Spirit, while it (viz. 
the divinity of the Son) was not accepted’ 
(after 360). 

As great misconception exists on this 
subject, especially in view of the fact that 
there is no ontological speculation in the Old 
or New Testaments, and that the formulated 
dogma of the Holy Spirit is almost exclusively 
ontological, it may be said that philosophy 
of religion is confronted with the following 
questions. Does the Old Testament contain 
any reference to such a Spirit as is defined 
in the creeds} Here the problem might be 
suggested : Is not Heraclitus much more truly 
the forerunner of the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit than any Old Testament writer} Did 
Jesus (except in the passage John xiv. 16) 
go much beyond Old Testament conceptions t 
What value is to be attached to this passage 
in St.John? What is St. Paul’s teaching as to 
the Holy Spirit? Did it undergo any trans- 
formations of significance? How far is it 
traceable to rabbinical angelology? What is 
the historical value of the story of Pentecost t 
Is the Holy Spirit, recognized early (150) by 
the Christian community, more than an ex- 
pression (1) for the unity which Christians 
experienced among themselves }—or (2) for the 
‘change of heart’ that individuals felt they 
had undergone} What is the history of the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit in the Roman 
Church (i.e. the primitive Christian com- 
munity at Rome from St. Paul to the Council 
of Nice)? What in the other churches (e.g. 
Eastern, Alexandrian)? How was it related 
to and affected by Platonic, Gnostic, Sabellian 
a) teachings? Why did the Synod of 

nstantinople extend the Nicene profession 
of the Holy Spirit? What is the history and 
value of the so-called Athanasian Creed? 
Only when, by a genetic treatment of the 
development of the religious consciousness, 
these questions are answered, and the problems 
they suggest solved, can a rational estimate 
be made of the precise import of the phrase 


Holy Spirit. Philosophically viewed, it is, 
obviously, without authority. 

Literature: this is extensive, It is enumer- 
ated in the various Encyclopedias—Herzog’s, 


Lichtenberger’s, Hastings’; PFLEIDERER, 
Philos. of Religion (Eng. trans.), iv. 60 f.; 
Harnack, Hist. of Dogma (Eng. trans.), i, 
ii, iii; Havsrars, Hist. of N. T. Times, 
Times of the Apostles (Eng. trans.), iii. 82 f.; 
Mozuey, The Word; Buouanan, Office and 
Work of the Holy Spirit; Kannis, Lehre v. 
h. Geist, i; HEBER, Bampton Lectures. A 
late work is Crank, The Paraclete (1900). 
(3.M.W.) 

Home, Henry (Lord Kames), (1696- 
1782.) A Scottish judge, called to the Edin- 
burgh bar (1724), and appointed a judge of the 
Court of Sessions (1752), when he became Lord 
Kames. He published, besides a number of 
works on ethical and religious themes, The 
Elements of Criticism. 

Homogamy (Gr. duds, like, + yápos, mar- 
riage]: Ger. Homogamie (suggested); Fr. 
homogamie (not commonly used—y.D.); Ital. 
omogamia. That ‘discriminate’ mode of isola- 
tion which gives rise to segregate breeding. 
The term was suggested by Romanes (Darwin 
and after Darwin, iii, 1897). Cf Apocamy, 
and ISOLATION. (O.L1.M.) 

Homogeneity and Heterogeneity (Gr. 
65s and érepos, same and other, + yévos, kind]: 
Ger. Homo-(Hetero-)genitat; Fr. homo-(hétéro-) 
généité; Ital. omo-(etero-)geneita. Absence 
and presence respectively of differences. 

Applied commonly to the structure and 
properties of bodies; as ‘homogeneous me- 
dium,’ ‘homogeneous mass.’ ‘The terms are 
used by Spencer (First Principles) to charac- 
terize the lack and subsequent presence of 
more or less differentiation in the cosmic 
material, (3.M.B.) 

Homogeneity (law of): see PRINCIPLE. 

Homogeny: seo ConvercEnox (in bio- 
logy). 

OC [Gr.]. Applied by Aristotle 

(De Coel., iii. 3) to the atoms of Anaxagoras. 

Of. o Puriosopxx (Atomists). 
(J.M.B.) 

Homoiousia (Gr. dyowtowr, of similar 
substance; contrasted with dpooúoiov, of the 
same substance]. These two Greek words 
were the technical terms used by the parties 
to the Christological controversy associated 
with the name of Arius in the 3rd and 4th 
centuries. The former term the 
doctrine of the semi-Arians; the latter that 
of the Athanasians, which became the orthodox 
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* HOMOLECITHAL — HONOUR 


deliverance of the Church. Heteroousia was 
the term used by the full Arians; it means of 
different substance, The entire verbal frame- 
work of this controversy as to the real relation 
between God and Christ is derived from Pla- 
tonic and Gnostic sources. See Homoousta, and 
ef. ÅRIANISM, Gnosticism, and CHRISTOLOGY. 

Literature: Hannack, Hist. of Dogma 
(Eng. trans.), iv. (B.M.W.) 

Homolecithal [Gr. duds, like, + d<xBos, 
yolk]: Ger. homolekithal ; Fr. homolécithe (not 
commonly used—y.D.); Ital. omolectto. Of 
the ovum: having little food-yolk, and that 
equallydistributed. Proposed by Mark (1892). 
Balfour used Alecithal in this sense. See 
CLEAVAGE, (C.L1.M.) 

Homologous Organs: Ger. homologe Or- 
yune; Fr. organes homologues; Ital. organi 
omologhi. Those parts or organs of animals or 
plants which are of similar origin in develop- 
ment and phylogenetic history. Similar and 
homologous organs may, in the course of 
evolution, come to differ entirely in structure 
and function. Cf. ANALOGOUS ORGANS. 

The term in its present biological use, as 
contrasted with analogous, was introduced by 
Richard Owen (1848). E. Ray Lankester 
has since suggested the terms homogenetic, 
for similarity of origin due to inheritance, 
and homoplastic, where the close agreement 
in form is due to similar moulding conditions 
of the environment without genetic connec- 
tion. Homoplastic organs are therefore merely 
analogous, 

Literature: R. Owen, The Archetype and 
Homologies of the Vertebrate Skeleton; E. R. 
Lanxester, On the Use of the term Homology 
in Modern Zoology, Ann, and Mag. of Nat. 
Hist. (1870). (0.L1.M.—E.S.G.) 

Homologue and Homology: see Homo- 
Locous ÜRGANS. 

Homology (in biology): see Homonogous 
Organs, and ConverGEncx (in biology). 

Homonymous [Gr. dyés, like, + Soya, a 
name]: Ger. homonym; Fr. homonyme; 
Ital. omonimo. Homonymous terms are de- 
fined by Aristotle as those which are identical 
in name, but of which the definitions (the 
essential natures) relative to that common 
name are different. Thus castle would be 
homonymous when it is applied to a picture 
and to a building, while the natures of the 
objects named and the definitions of the names 
would be wholly different. The distinction 
is grammatical rather than logical. See Ari- 
stotle, Categ., chap. i. (B.A.) 

Homoousia [Ur. dnoovevy, from duds, same, 


+ obsia, essence]: Ger. Homoousia; Fr 
homoousie; Ital. omousia. The term used 
by early Church writers, and in the Nicene 
Creed, to express the oneness of Christ's nature 
with that of God, the term signifying not 
simply essential, but also numerical, identity 
with the divine substance. Cf. HOMOIOUSIA. 

The term homoousia was employed to ex- 
press the respect in which all the persons of 
the Trinity are one and the same being. The 
separate personal natures as distinguished 
from this unitary essence are expressed by the 
terms mpdécwnor, tpimpdownor, or ixdcracis. The 
latter term is the one generally used since 
the Nicene Council asa name for the separate 
personal subsistences which inhere in the uni- 
tary divine nature. 

Literature: Suicen, Thesaurus Ecclesias- 
ticus, tom. ii, ‘Opoovorov ‘Yrdoracts ; STANLEY, 
Hist. of the Eastern Church, ‘The Homo- 
ousion,’ lect, ix. (A.7.0.) 

Homoplasy: see HOMOLOGOUS ORGANS, 
and ConvERGENCE (in biology). 

Homotaxis (Gr. dds, like, +7df:s, order] : 
Ger. Homotaxte; Fr. ie (not in use— 
Y.D.); Ital. omotassi. Similarity of succession 
in organic types in different regions. 

A term introduced by Huxley (Collected 
Essays, viii. 276, 1862) to express the fact 
that strata containing a similar succession of 
organic forms are in the same relutive position 
to the general sequence, though not necessarily 
contemporaneous, (C.Lu.M.) 

Honesty [Lat. honestus, honouralle]: Ger. 
Ehrlichkeit; Fr. honnêteté; Ital. onestà. Due 
regard (1) for moral rights, (2) for the rights 
of property. (W.R.8.-J.M.B.) 

former or more general meaning of the 
term is the original meaning. Cicero dis- 
tinguishes the honestum, or morally good, from 
that which is merely rectum, or in accordance 
with the rule, and examines cases of supposed 
conflict between the honestum and the utile 
De Officiis). St. Augustine distinguishes the 
or that which is to be desired on 
its own account, from the utile, which is 
desired because it leads to something else (cf. 
Aquinas, Summa, IT. ii. Q. 145). 

This more general usage of the term honesty 
is now almost obsolete, though it is still some- 
times used with other implications than that 
of regard for proprietary rights, as opposed to 
deception of any kind, especially interested 
deception. (W.B.S.) 

Honour [Lat. honor or honos): Ger. Ehre; 
Fr. honneur ; Ital. onore. (1) Respect (q-v-) 
for excellence of any sort ; applied also to any 
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sign or mark of such respect. (2) Respect or 
reputation enjoyed by persons in certain— 
more or less elevated—social stations, con- 
ditionally on the observance of certain rules of 
conduct. (3) Recognition of personal obliga- 
tions which are conditioned upon one’s social 
relatiouships; honour is thus contrasted with 
ethical right. 

The concept of honour in the third mean- 
ing seems to involve both a certain system of 
reciprocal rights and obligations belonging to 
a social station or relation, and also the in- 
dividual’s recognition of these. The ‘honour 
among thieves,’ the ‘soldier's honour,’ the 
‘husband’s honour,’ the ‘honour of a gentle- 
man,’ the ‘honour of a citizen,’ &c., have in 
common a certain recognition of self as a 
member of this or that class, organization, 
or society; and the requirements of honour 
vary in different cases. Such requirements 
are usually supplementary to ethical rules. 

The instances cited above show the existence 
of the second meaning, as well as of the third ; 
e.g. a ‘husband’s honour’ is impaired by a 
breach of conjugal duty on the part of his 
wife, even though he is in no way to blame; 
similarly, the honour of a family is impaired 
by the cowardice or fraud of one of its mem- 
bers. In both these cases it is not the recog- 
nition of personal obligations, but the reputa- 
tion conditional on such recognition, which 
seems to be meant. 

The relation of honour and right has not 
been fully cleaved up. Simmel (Année Sociol., 
i, trans. in Amer. J. of Sociol., iii, 1897-8) 
makes honour a function of social organization, 
which plays a most important conservative 
rôle in securing ‘the persistence of social 
groups.” To those who hold that ethical right 
is absolute and genetically independent of 
social progress, honour is an unethical 
reflex of custom or convention, On theories 
of right which allow a large social ingredient, 
or which make the ethical genetically a 
function of social organization, honour is 
ethical, and may be viewed either as right in 
the making, or as the sort of right which 
attaches to a lower or less developed social 
whole, in contrast with that which attaches 
to the relatively higher or more developed. 
In either case the conflicts arising between 
honour and right are equally well sap ained, 
For whether there is or is not an objective 
standard of right and wrong, there can be no 
doubt that men have commonly believed in 
the existence of such a standard; and the 
distinction in mediaeval and modern times 


between the code of honour and the moral 
code—no such objectivity being attributed to 
the former so far as it diverges from or con- 
flicts with the latter—may be regarded as a 
purely sociological distinction quite inde- 
pendent of ethical theory. This distinction, 
however, is not found in all stages of society. 
Indeed, it seems characteristic of Hellenic 
civilization that the distinction is not found 
there: in the idea of xadoxdya6la the code of 
honour and the moral code are not differen- 
tiated. 

Some of the finest points of casuistry, how- 
ever, arise here, as in the case of the free- 
mason who betrays his country rather than 
another member of his chapter (honour versus 
honour), or that of the witness who perjures 
himself rather than give evidence against a 
comrade (honour versus right), The solution 
of these positions waits upon the theory of the 
morally right. (J.M.B.-H.8.) 

Hope (1) and (2) Despair [AS. hopian, to 
hope; Lat. de+ sperare, to hope]: Ger. Hof- 
nung und Verzweiflung; Fr. espérance et dé- 
sespoir; Ital. edisperazione. Modesof 
EXPECTATION (q. v.) which excite respectively 


` 
Armee 
ry 


Ordinates in quadrant yP are values (De) of hope 
from zero (0) to positive knowledge (K). Ordinates 
in quadrant —yN are values (D’c’) of fear from zero 
(O, despair) to negative knowledge (K’). The rela- 
tion of hope and fear to each other in reference to 
the same state of expectation is given by transferring 
O for the negative values to O’, drawing the new 
curve O'E”, and extending the ordinates (Pe) to this 
curve (De”). When hope is at its maximum limit 
(knowledge, KE), fear is zero, O’; and when fear is 
at its maximum limit (despair, OE”), hope is zero, O. 


pleasure and pain, and in which the chain of 
ideas necessary to the realization of a desired 
event is considered (1) in some degree, and (2) 
in no degree, likely of fulfilment. They repre- 
sent respectively positive and negative modes 
of assurance as to future occurrences. 

Hope is itself subject to many di grees, from 
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‘faint’ to ‘lively. Despair is applied for 
the most part only to very strong degrees of 
assurance, as to a coming disagreeable event. 
The term fear is used for ae emotion per 
ing moderate degrees of uncertainty. 
pong a be roughly constructed, as in the 
figure, to show degrees of hope and fear 
(despair) with reference both to possible pro- 
gressive differences of emotion based on differ- 
ences of knowledge (ordinates of the curve 
EOE’), and also the relative presence of both 
hope and fear in the same state of mind for 
each stageof knowledge(the extended ordinates 
ee”, &c., as divided by the abscissa —az). 
As with all such schemes for representing 
psychological states, however, this diagram 
should not be considered as aiming at arti- 
ficial exactness. The phenomenon of affec- 
tive Contrast (q. v.), both simultaneous and 
successive, enters in all cases. (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Hopkins, Mark. (1802-87.) An emi- 
aent American divine, author, and educator, 
Educated at Williams College, he became 
professor of moral philosophy there (1830), 
and president (1836). In 1872 he resumed 
his former position as professor. He wrote 
in Christian apologetics and moral philosophy. 

Horde [Pers. ordu, a camp]: Ger. Horde; 
Fr. horde; Ital. orda. A small social group 
composed of a few families, and comprising 
not more than from twenty-five to a hundred 
persons in all. 

The horde is the lowest and most nearly 
primitive social organization of human beings. 
Examples: Veddahs of Ceylon; Mincopis of 
the Andaman Islands; Bushmen of South 
Africa; the Fuegians of Tierra del Fuego; 
and some of the Inunit of the northern 
coasts of North America. The horde has 
no governmental organization. It is never 
identical with a Cuan (q. v.). Hordes by com- 
bination may form a TRIBE (q.v.). — (#.H.G.) 

Horopter [Gr. gpos, a boundary, + dnrip, 
one who looks]: Ger. Horopter; Fr. horoptère ; 
Ital. oroptero. The sum total of the luminous 
points that fiud representation upon corre- 
sponding points of tle retinas, i.e. that are 
seen single by the two eyes. (E.B.T.) 

It is capable of geometrical representation ; 
in the primary positions of convergence it 
consists of MÜLLER’sS CIRCLE (q.v.) and a 
line through the fixation-point, and directed 
towards the feet of the observer. For a 
distant fixation-point, the horopter is the 
ground ; in walking, therefore, obstacles are 
seen single, and this furnishes the reason for 
the convergence of the vertical meridians of 


the eye. Helmholtz has given an exhaustive 
mathematical treatment of the horopter. This 
has been much simplified by Hering; he 
applies to it the methods of projective geo- 
metry, which are peculiarly well fitted for 


dealing with it. (C.L.¥.) 

The term was coined by Aguilonius (Optt- 
corum libri, vi, 1613). Vieth, J. Müller, and 
Prévost occupied themselves with the problem; 
but the modern theory begins with Meissner 
(Beitr, z. Physiol. des Sehorgans, 1854). 

Literature: Hetmnourz, Physiol. Optik 
(2nd ed.), 860; Sanvorp, Course in Exper. 
Psychol., expt. 210, App. IL; Herme, in 
Hermann’s Handb. d. Physiol., III. i. 375 f., 
401; Beitr. z. Physiol., ili, iv (1863-4); 
Wonnr, Physiol. Psychol. (4th ed.), ii. 189 ff. ; 
Le Conte, Sight (1881), 192 ff.; HILLE- 
BRAND, Zeitsch. f. Psychol., v. (1893), 1 ff; 
AvsErt, Physiol, Optik, 610 ff.; HANKEL, 
Pogg. Ann. (1863), oxxii. 575. (E.B.T.) 

Hotho, Heinrich Gustav. (1802-73.) 
A German Hegelian ; born, educated, and died 
in Berlin, where he became professor, Origin- 
ally a jurist, his attention was turned to 
philosophy through the influence of Hegel. 

Hours of Labour: Ger. Arbeitstag(-stun- 
den); Fr. durée (or heures) de travail; Ital. 
ore di lavoro. The length of time per day 
which is spent in work under the direction of 
an employer, 

To the individual workman so far as he 
exercises his judgment. it seems desirable 
to prolong the hours of labour as long as the 
utility of the earnings outweighs the pain of 
production, But experience proves that the 
length of working day thus determined will 
not always prove advantageous to the public. 
Some labourers do not determine it for them- 
selves (e. g. child-labour); some sacrifice the 
future to the present in the determination. 
Therefore efforts are everywhere made, wisely 
and unwisely, both by combination and by 
legislation, to restrict the hours of employ- 


ment. (A.T.H.) 
Hugo of St. Victor. “ep ideo bit Count 
of Blaukenburg, born in his ancestral castle 


in the Hartz mountains, and educated in 
German schools, until in 1114 he entered the 
Augustinian cloister of St. Victor, where he 
remained until his death. 

Humanism | Lat. humanus, human]: Ger. 
Humanismus ; r. humanisme; Ital. umane- 
sumo, umanismo. (1) Any system of thought, 
belief, or action which centres about human 
or mundane things to the exclusion of the 
divine (cf. the New Lnglish Dict., sub verbo). 
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(2) The spirit, ideals, and doctrines of the | in many cases parted company with the latter, 
Humanists—the scholars who, in the age of|as the reforming movement entered upon its 
the RENAISsANOE (q.v.), devoted themselves to | more militant phases. 
the study of the classical literatures and the] Literature: Vorer, Die Wiederbelebung 
culture of the ancient world. des classischen Alterthums; BURCKHARDT, 
The home of the earlier humanism was} Die Cultur der Renaissance in Italien, iii; 
Italy, whose historical connection with classi- | GEIeER, Renaissance und Humanismus in 
cal antiquity was more direct than that of the | Italien und Deutschland; Symonps, Renais- 
other nations of Western Europe; where, in| sance in Italy, ii, The Revival of Learning; 
spite of the destruction of the Dark Ages, jart. Renaissance, Encyc. Brit. (gth ed.), xx. 
there remained remnants of ancient, especially | 380-94. (A.0.4.39.) 
Roman, literature and art; and which in the} Humanity: see CULTURE, ÅNTHROPOLOGY, 
15th century came into closer relations with | and RELIGION or HUMANITY. 
the scholarship and the literary treasures of} Hume, David. (1711-76.) Born and 
the Eastern empire. The growth of in-|educated at Edinburgh, he spent a brief 
dividualism, consequent upon political de-| period in commercial life; took charge of 
centralization, and its aesthetic development | the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh for five 
had, furthermore, prepared the Italian mind | years; accompaniéd General St. Clair on an 
for an active, as well as a receptive, interest | embassy to Vienna and Turin, also the earl 
in ancient literature and life. From]of Hertford on an embassy to Paris; was 
Italy the humanistic movement passed | appointed under secretary of state by General 
northward and westward to Germany, the| Conway, and took charge of Scottish affairs, 
Netherlands, Spain, France, and England.|including the patronage of the churches. 
The distinctive notes of the movement were, | He died at Edinburgh. Cf. Huxley’s Hume, 
on the negative side, its opposition to the}and (for a detailed criticism) Green and 
mediaeval type of thought and culture, and, | Grose's ed. of the Treatise on Human Nature, 
positively, its accentuation of the worth and | Introd. See ScepricisM, SENSATIONALISM, 
meaning of human nature and mundane life. | EPISTEMOLOGY, and Nativism AND EMPIBI- 
To the men of the later middle age it|c1sm. 
revealed a classical world which had been| Humiliation of Christ [Lat. humus, the 
forgotten or concealed, one, moreover, whose | ground]: Ger. Erniedrigung Christi; Fr. 
civilization had been superior to their own in | humiliation de Christ; Ital. umiliazione di 
political and intellectual freedom, in literary | Cristo. The technical name given in dogmatic 
and speculative development, in artistic and | theology to one of the two states or conditions 
social culture. With the Aristotelianism of|in which Christ is known to man. These are 
ecclesiastical orthodoxy it contrasted new| the state of humilintion (exinanition), and the 
interpretations of Aristotle, gathered from | state of exaltation. si 
a study of the sources, as well as the system| Theformer embraces all that belongstoChrist 
of Aristotle’s master, Plato. As philology, it|in his earthly career: the miraculous concep- 
aided in the birth of criticism; in history, | tion, birth, circumcision, education and other 
it extended the horizon beyond the narrow | vicissitudes of daily life, passion, death, burial. 
limits of mediaeval Christendom ; in religion, | The latter has particular reference to the 
it initiated the comparative study of religious | resurrection, ascension, and glorification at 
systems, often, however, with a disintegrating | the right hand of God. See Cunistonocr. 
effect upon positive faith, Humanism came} Literature: Powxu1, The Principle of the 
into connection, sometimes into alliance, with | Incarnation. be (R.M.W.) 
the Reformation through its opposition to] H [Lat. humilis, low, from humus, 
scholasticism, its impatience of authority, and|the ground]: Ger. Demuth; Fr. humilité ; 
its linguistic and literary tendencies. In| Ital. wmila. Disposition to rank oneself low 
particular, the philological investigations of|in character and achievements, especially in 
the humanists, which in the south had centred | reference to the essential requirements of 
about the classical writings, were in the north | morality, religion, &c. = ee 
often utilized to secure a new and better} Humility isan emotional disposition, mood, 
understanding of the Bible. For the most] or habit of mind. It seems to be more inde- 
part, however, the humanists lacked the un-| pendent of reasons than is modesty, also to 
compromising spiritual determination of the | have less reference to other persons; and in 
leaders of the religious reform, and therefore | both respects it is more deep-seated and rooted 
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in temperament. Possibly for this reason it 
is a religious virtue, which in the Christian 
conception of righteous character is not only 
consistent with manliness, but is an element 
of it. (3.M.B.) 

Humour and Humorous (Lat. humor, 
moisture]: Ger. Stimmung, Laune(1),Frihlich- 
keit (2), Humor (3) ; Fr. humeur (1) (3), bonne 
humeur (2); Ital. umore (1), buon umore (a) 
(3) umorismo. (1) Any disposition of mind, 
as in good or bad humour. (2) That special 
disposition which has the feeling of mirth. (3) 
A complex feeling (or corresponding quality) 
composed of an element of the comic and an 
element of sympathy. According to the vary- 
ing degrees in which these elements are 
present, it shades from the Comro (q. v.), on 
the one hand, to the Paruerio (q. v.) on the 
other. 

The humorous was treated as equivalent to 
the ludicrous (Shaftesbury, to whom it was 
equivalent to ridicule), or as a species of it 
(Richter, Vorschule d. Aesthetik, 1804). Its 
complex character was pointed out by Solger 
(1815), who regarded it as a union of comic 
and tragic. It was given special treatment 
by Trahndorf, Schopenhauer, Vischer, Lazarus, 
Zeising, Carriere, and Kirchmann. It seems 
desirable to use the term in the sense (3), 
although this is not perfectly established. 

Literature: Lazarus, Leben d. Seele (3rd 
ed., 1883); Lipps, Komik u. Humor (1898) ; 
Hanrmann, Aesthetik, 451 ff.; Sanrayana, 
Sense of Beauty, 253 ff. See also under 
Comic. (J.H.T.) 

Hutcheson, Francis. (1694-1746.) Of 
Scottish descent, he was born at Drumalig, 
Ulster, Ireland, and died at Dublin. Edu- 
cated in theology at Glasgow; was a public 
teacher in Dublin for twelve years ; appointed 
professor of moral philosophy at Glasgow, 
1729. He holds a prominent place in the 
history of Scottish philosophy. See NATURAL 
REALISM. 

Huxley, Thomas Henry. (1825-95.) 
Born at Ealing, Middlesex, and educated there 
and at the University of London. He was 
assistant surgeon of the royal navy (1846-53) ; 
a member of the party which sailed round 
the world in H.M.S. Rattlesnake; F.R.S. 
(1851); professor of natural history at the 
School of Mines, and Fullerian professor of 
physiology (1854); Hunterian professor at the 

oyal College of Surgeons (1863-9); pre- 
sident of the Geological and Ethnological 
Societies (1869-70); royal commissioner 
(1870); member of the London School Poard 
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(1870-2); secretary of the Royal Society, and 
rector of the University of Aberdeen (1872); 
president of the Royal Society (1883); and 
Privy Councillor (1893). See Life and Letters 
of Thomas Henry Huxley, by Leonard Huxley 
(1900), and cf. AGNOSTICISM, 

Hybrid (Lat. hybrida, spurious, possibly 
from Gr. úps]: Ger. Bastard- (hybridisch) ; 
Fr. hybride (ofispring of two natural species 
—¥.p.), métis (offspring of two races of domestic 
animals; mongrel—y.p.); Ital. ibrido. The 
result of a fertile cross between two species. 

The existence of hybrids (e.g. mules) has 
long been known. Govelin is said to have first 
observed hybridism in plants, but Kélreuter 
during the latter half of the last century laid 
the foundations of our knowledge on the sub- 
ject. Herbart, Gärtner, Wichert, Nägeli, and 
many others carried on the work, which Focke 
(1881) has summarized and extended. Darwin 
considered the question of hybridization in 
connection with the origin of species. Early 
observers held that hybrids were in all cases 
sterile, Later observations show that this is 
not always the case either among plants or 
animals. In connection with this subject the 
origin of crose-sterility between species has 
been discussed recently by Romanes in con- 
nection with his theory of PHYSIOLOGICAL 
SELECTION (q. v.). : 

Literature: ©. Danwtn, Animals and 
Plants under Domestication; W. A. FOCKE, 
Die Pflanzen-Misclilinge; G. J. ROMANES, 
Darwin and after Darwin, iii. (0.L1.M.) 

Hydrocephalus (or -ly) [Gr. twp, water, 
+xeparn, head]: Ger. Hydrocephalus, Wasser- 
kopf; Fr. hydrocéphalie ; Ital. idrocefalia. An 
abnormal accumulation of fluid within the cra- 
nium; popularly termed ‘ water on the brain.’ 

The disease is most apt to be congenital, or 
to appear in the first months of life. Its 
most marked result is an enlargement of the 
head. The mental condition of developed 
cases of hydrocephalus is that of dullness, 
impaired mental action, aud imbecility; mus- 
cular weakness is also apt to be present. 
Hydrocephalus is distinguished as internal 
(the usual form) when the serous fluid is in 
the ventricles; or external when it is in the 
meninges. It is termed chronic, infantile, or 
congenital when of slow growth and early 
appearance; acute when it appears as the 
result of meningitis. 

Literature: Hucuemi, in Ziemssen’s En- 
cyc., xii, sub verbo; Hs-usner, iu Eulenburg’s 
Real Eucyk., sub verbo. (3.4.) 

H; : see TROPISM, 
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Hyle [Gr.]: see PLATONISM, IDEALISM, 
passim, and MATTER AND Form. 

Hylotheism: see THEISM. 

Hylozoism [Gr. àn, matter, + fon, uel 
Ger. Hylozoismus; Fr. hylozoisme; Ital. i 
zoismo. The doctrine which endows matter 
with an original and inherent life, and con- 
ceives life and the spiritual process in general 
as a property of matter. 

In the philosophy of antiquity, hylozoistic 
tendencies were often associated with the crude 
attempts at a philosophy of nature (Thales, 
Anaximenes), or with speculations concerning 
the soul of the world (the Stoic view of the 
cosmos and the immanent divine reason). 
Similar tendencies appeared in the Renais- 
sance philosophy of nature (Paracelsus, Car- 
danus, Bruno, Gassendi), and among the Cam- 
bridge Platonists (Cudworth, More). In later 
times hylozoistic views have been, in part, 
suggested by the results of physical, in par- 
ticular of organic, science. 

Literature: Diprrot, Entretien entre 
d’Alembert et Diderot, and Le Réve d’Alem- 
bert; Rosner, De la Nature; HAECKEL, Der 
Monismus; cf. ErsLER, Wérterb. d. philos. 
Begriffe, 331, and the histories of philo- 
sophy. (A.0.A.Jr.) 

Hyper- [Lat. hyper-; Gr. inép, over, above]: 
Ger. tiber-; Fr. hyper-; Ital. iper-. (1) 
pathology: a prefix indicating an unusual, 
abnormal, or excessive degree of the condition 
named in the compound. 

Thus, hyperaesthesia, an excessive or ex- 
alted state of sensibility to sensory impres- 
sions in general, or to tactile ones in par- 
ticular; hyperbulia. an excessive tendency for 
desire to lead to action; hyperaemia, an ex- 
cessive supply of blood, &c. The conditions 
thus indicated are frequently the result of an 
irritation or inflammation of a portion of the 
nervous system; and are opposed to condi- 
tions denoted by the prefix hypo-, or the prefix 
a, an, or ab, which indicate a defect or lack 
of the normal condition indicated (as anaes- 
thesia, abulia, hypaesthesia, hypobulia). (3.3.) 

(2) In philosophy; a prefix denoting a 
higher or limiting outcome or determination 
ba Super-). sal 

us hyperpersonal or superpersonal is 
that which is of the nature + personality, 


but to which the predicates of personality, | ( 


some or all, do not apply; that which person- 
ality pressed to its limits would or might be. 
The hyperphenomenal is that which grounds 
or explains phenomena, while yet not itself 
phenomenal. Of. Limtre Notion. (3.M-B.) 


Hypermetropia (also Hyperopia) [Gr. 
nép, over, + pérpov, measure, + dy, eye]: 
Ger. H ie; Fr. hypermétropie ; 
Ital. ipermetropia. That defect of the eye 
in which, with the accommodation relaxed, 
parallel rays come to a focus behind the retina; 
the opposite of myopia; long-sightedness. 

It forms one of the common defects of re- 
fraction, or ametropia. Its most frequent cause 
is a shortness of the eyeball in its anterior- 
posterior axis (axial hypermetropia); yet it 
may be due to deficient refracting power, or 
deficient convexity of the refractive mechanism 
(curvature hypermetropia). It is further dis- 
tinguished according to its degree and mode 
of manifestation, particularly whether or not 
it can be overcome by accommodation, The 
axial form is nearly always congenital. The 
hypermetropic eye requires accommodation 
for very distant objects, for which the emme- 
tropic eye need not accommodate at all. For 
nearer distances an unusual degree of ac- 
commodation is required, which is aided by 
the use of convex lenses, It is said that in 
old age the normal eye acquires a low degree 
of hypermetropia, while in the absence of the 
lens (APHAKIA, q.v.) a very high degree of 
it is usually present. See also STRABISMUS, 
and Vision (defects of). (3.3.) 

Hyperopia: see HyPERMETROPIA. 

Hyperpersonal : see HYPER- (2). 

Hyperplasia: see HYPERTROPHY, 

Hyperspace: see Space (in mathe- 
matics). 

Gr. mép, over, + rpodn, 

tot tage Ger. Hypertrophie; Fr. hyper- 

yperplasie, hypergenese; Ital. iper- 

trofia, (1) Excessive growth of an organ by 
enlargement of its tissue elements, 

2) Abnormal multiplication of elements, for 

which Hyperplasia is preferred. (E.8.) 

In the French, when a distinction is made 
between hypertrophie anil hyperplasie, hyper- 
plasie means more especially an increase of 
the organ by an increase of thè number of 
its cells; hypertrophie, the same by an in- 
crease of the size of its cells. When this 
distinction is not made, the proper word is 


hypertrophie. (x.D.) 
H 


iypnagogiochs "Haid 
leading]: Ger. i I 

Zustand); Fr. hypnagogique; Ital. ipna- 
gogico. Inducing to sleep, and thus syno- 
nymous with hypnogenic ; bat specifically 
used of the condition introductory to sleep, 
the half-waking condition experienced in 
going to sleep or in coming out of sleep, 
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or resulting from the action of a general 
anaesthetic (ether, chloroform, &c.). The 
appearances and fancies of this transitional 
condition are termed hypnagogic hallucina- 
tions or illusions, and often determine the 
content of the dream state. 

Literature: the term was introduced by 
A. Maury, Le Sommeil et les Rêves, and his 
description of hypnagogic images is classic. 
See also Manacrine, Sleep (Eng. trans., 
1897). (J.J.-E.M.) 

Hypnogenic, -genetic, ous [Gr. 
Unvos, sleep, + yeveors, production |: Ger. rf- 
bringend, hypnogen; Fr. hypmogène; Ital. 
ipmogeno. Sleep-producing ; more specifically 
applied to agencies which induce the hypnotic 
state. 

The term is applied to the physical ac- 
cessories that are used in the production of 
the hypnotic state, such as the strained fixa- 
tion ofa bright object, rotating mirrors, a sud- 
den light or sound, stroking the face or hands, 
&c. ; also to the mental methods of suggestion, 
direct or indirect. See Hypnosis. (3.3.) 

Hypnology: see HYPNOSIS, 

Hypnosis [Gr. dnvos, sleep]: Ger. Hyp- 
nose; Fr. état hypnotique (hypnose—tu.¥.) ; 
Ital. ipnosi, stato tpnotico. An artificially 
induced sleep-like or trance-like condition 
of mind and body. 

On the physiological side, the condition re- 
sembles that of normal sleep, except in the 
phase called somnambulism, which is similar 
to normal somnambulism or sleep-walking. 
On the mental side—to which the term hyp- 
nosis especially applies—the state of som- 
nambulism is characterized by ‘suggestibility,’ 
alterations of memory, and personal ‘ rapport’ 
with the hypnotizer. Many authorities bring 
all the phenomena under these three heads; 
but different writers show the widest dif- 
ferences in their explanations of the details, 
und also in their theories of hypnosis as 
a whole. In general, the theory of ‘sug- 
gestion,’ advanced and developed by the 
‘ Nancy school,’ is now adopted, in opposition 
to the theory of the ‘ Paris school,’ to which, 
however, much of the earliest and best in- 
vestigations of the phenomena are due. 

The suggestion theory brings hypnosis 
within the normal workings of consciousness 
in relation to personal and other stimulations, 
including the normal phenomena of sleep and 
dreaming. The Paris school held, on the 
other hand, that hypnosis is a pathological 
condition, having certain well-marked stages 
(‘catalepsy,’ ‘lethargy,’ ‘somnambulism’, 


with which certain equally well-marked 
physiological conditions were connected, Janet 
notes that these three stages were recognized 


by Déspine in 1840. This position gave rise 
to an elaborate method of dealing with hyp- 
nosis in its different stages, which those who 
criticize the Paris school hold is based largely 
upon suggestion. 

The terminology of the subject includes 
‘animal magnetism’ (a synonym of hypno- 
tism), ‘suggestive therapeutics’ (hypnotic 
treatment of diseases), ‘ post-hypnotic’ or 
‘deferred’ suggestion (suggestions given in 
hypnosis to be carried out after return to 
normal life), ‘auto-suggestion’ (suggestion 
to one’s self; in this case self-hypnotization), 
‘exaltation’ (increased acuteness of the 
senses and all the faculties), ‘criminal sug- 
gestion ’ (hypnotic suggestion of crime). For 
early designations of the whole field, see 
Hypnotism. Hypnosis is often called ‘ Hyp- 
notic Suggestion’ and classed under Sug- 
GESTION (q. v.), and illustrates the group of 
phenomena somewhat loosely termed F'asorna- 
TION (q.v.). Hypnology (Liégeois) has been 
used for the science of artificially induced 
sleep and trance-like states. A state in 
animals analogous to hypnosis is called CATA- 
PLEXY (q. v.). 

Literature: James, Princ. of Psychol., ii. 
chap. xxvii; JANET, Automatisme psychol.; 
Cmarcor, Œuvres complètes, ix; LEHMANN, 
Die Hypnose; Wunpt, Hypnotismus u. Sug- 
gestion; Dxssorr, Bibliog. des modernen 
Hypnotismus (with supplements); FOREL, 
Hypnotismus; ScumipxKunz, Psychol. d. Sug- 
gestion; Myers, The Subliminal Conscious- 
ness, in Proc. Soc. Psych. Res. (since 1892); 
Ocxorowicz, Mental Suggestion; Mort, Hyp- 
notism(3rded.); BERNHEIM, Suggestive Thera- 
peutics, and Études nouvelles sur l'Hypno- 
tisme; Birner, Alterations of Personality, and 
(with Fiirt) Animal Magnetism; E. Mor- 
SELLI, Magnetismo animale (1886). Early 
works are James Berarp, Neurypnology ; 
Guimes, Electro-Biology; Duras (de Gros), 

lectro-dynamisme. See also the psycho- 
logical jourfals, especially the Zeitsch. f. 
Hypnotismus, the Rev. de I'Hypnotisme, and 
Ann. d. Sci. Psych., and many of the titles 
given under SUGGESTION. (3.M.B.) 

Hypnotism (and Mesmerism): Ger. 
Hypnotismus; Fr. hypnotisme (mesmérisme) ; 
Ital. ipnotismo. The theory and practical 
manipulation of Hypnosis (q. ¥.), sometimes 
known as Braidism. 

The term hypnotism was first used by the 
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English surgeon James Braid. The term 
mesmerism belongs—with such other terms 
as neurypnology (Braid), electro-biology, 
odology, &c.— to the older ante-scientific 
period of knowledge of the subject; it arose 
from the name of Mesmer (F. A.), a physician 


who practised hypnotism in Europe in the 
last third of the 18th century. His ‘cures’ 
were unfavourably reported upon by a royal 
French commission appointed in 1785. (J.M.B.) 

Hypo- (Gr. óró, under]: Ger. unter-; Fr. 
hypo-; Ital. ipo- or sub-. A prefix indicating 
a subnormal degree of the condition indicated 
in the compound, as hypobulia, a defective 
power of exercising the will; hypokinesia, 
deficiency of reaction to a stimulus; hypo- 
mania, a moderate degree of mania ; hyposmia, 
deficiency of smell, &c. 

Itsuse is not so general as might be expected, 
owing to the use of the prefix a, ab, or an, 
not in the strict sense of total lack of, but to 
include also any serious deficiency. Hypo- is 
also used in the anatomical sense of under 
(hypoglossus, hypogastrium), and in a chemical 
sense (hypochlorite, &c.). (3.J.) 

Hypoblast [Gr. úró, under, + Sracrés, 
bud]: Ger. inneres Keimblatt ; Fr. hypoblaste 
(= endoderme); Ital. ipoblasto. The inner 
of the two primitive layers of the embryo 
animal. Also termed ENDODERM (q. v.). 

The term is due to Michael Foster; first 
published in Huxley's Vertebrated Animals 
(1871). The hypoblast arises in some cases 
by Invacrnatron (q.v.), in others by DE- 
LAMINATION (q.v.). Which of these two 
modes of origin is to be regarded as the more 
primitive is a matter of discussion. See 
Gastrara THEORY, PLANULA THEORY, ENDO- 
DERM, and EMBRYO. (C.L4.M.) 

Hypochondria (or -iasis) [Gr. ixé, under, 
+ xévipos, a cartilage]: Ger. Hypochondrie ; 
Fr. hypocondrie; Ital. tpocondria. A condition 
of nervous origin characterized by conscious- 
ness and morbid anxiety about the physical 
health and functions. 

As the derivation of the term implies, the 
disease was supposed to be connected with 
the hypochondriac region (the liver and parts 
of the digestive organs). As a symptom 
variable in degree, it is characteristic of 
ceitain temperaments and of weakened con- 
ditions of the uervous system; but in its 
extreme development it becomes a symptum 
of insanity, and frequently constitutes the 
main factor of diagnosis of the insanity, 
which is then termed hypochondriacal insanity 
or hypochondriacal melancholia. 


It is closely allied to melancholia, with its 
depression of spirits and concentration of 
mind upon self, but it differs from it in that 
the melancholic is absorbed in his own 
thoughts, often to indifference regarding his 
health and food, while the hypochondriac is 
constantly busy with his bodily sensations 
These may be vague and general, or formu- 
lated with regard to certain organs. The 
hypochondriac 1eads medical literature, con- ' 
sults various physicians, examines his own 
secretions, fears this or that trouble, analyses 
and exaggerates every minute symptom, is 
conscious of his digestion, respiration, or 
circulation, administeis endless remedies, and 
changes them as rapidly for others, He may 
entertain definite delusions as to the specific 
cause of his ill health, but he may be free 
from delusions and simply absorbed in his 
bodily feelings and misery. Such disorder 
is allied to hysteria as well as to melancholia, 
into which it often develops. It may be 
further distinguished according to the par- 
ticular organs (the head, the digestive tracts) 
which are supposed to be affected; but the 
mental type is similar throughout. 

Literature: art. Hypochondriasis, in Tuke’s 
Dict. of Psychol. Med.; the textbooks of mental 
diseases, in locis; Tanzi, in Tratt. ital. di 
Med. (1898); BinswancEr, in Nothnagel’s 
Spec. Pathol. u. Ther., xii. (3.3.) 

Hypophysis or Pituitary Body: see 
Brain, Glossary, sub verbo. 

is [Gr.]. Scholastic term for 
Sussrance (q.v.). See LATIN AND Soxo- 
LASTIC TERMINOLOGY (11). 

The verb to hypostasize (sometimes written 
hypostatize) is used of the making actual or 
counting real of abstract conceptions, (J.M.B.) 

Derived from Stoic thought, hypostasis 
was in common use amongst Christians during 
the Christological and Trinitarian controver- 
sies of the 3rd and 4th centuries. Literally, 
the word means ‘a support’; in theosophical 
and theological discussions, it came to mean 
‘ substance, essential nature, modality; and 
finally, as accepted in Christian dogma, 
‘subject’ or person. Subject at first had 
merely the nuance of a mode of existence ; 
latterly it came to ci wd a distinct, self- 
conscious p:rsonality. Its precise meaning 
in this last se.se was doubtless rendered 
clearer to those who used it by the developed 
implications of the word persona in Roman 
law. This definite meaning was not fully 
attained till 362; and it probably grew out 
of the necessity for preserving the definite 
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reonal) being of the Son even as sharing 
the essence of the Father. The history of 
the matter is still far from being clearly 
understood. 

Literature: Hanwnacx, Hist. of Dogma 
(Eng. trans.), iv. 33 f.; STENTRUP, in Inns- 
brucker Zeitsch. f. kath. Theol. (1877), 
59 £. (R.M.W.) 

Hypostatical Union: Ger. persönli 
Einheit; Fr. union h ique; Ital. unione 
į ica. A Christological term used to 

enote the relation between the divine and 
human natures in Christ. 

It is set forth in the Creed of Chalcedon 
(451) as against the errors of EUTYCHIANISM 
(q. V.) and NestorranisM (q.v.). It consists 
in the declaration that the two natures are 
supernaturally united inseparably, and this 
by means of the Incarnation. They remain 
distinct, notwithstanding they together form 
a single personality. They are not to be 
thonglit of as merely absorbed or confused or 
mystically united. For, as Leo says, ‘the 
same who is true Gcd is also true man, and 
in this unity there is no deceit ; for in it the 
lowliness of man and the majesty of God 
perfectly pervade one another.’ Hypostatical 
union is to be carefully distinguished from 
the vnio mystica (or internal communion) of 
the individual Christian with Christ. See 
CHRISTOLOGY. 

Literature: Harnack, Hist. of Dogma 
(Eng. trans.), iv. (R.M.W.) 

Hypothesis [ Gr. irdfens]: Ger. Hypothese; 
Fr. hypothèse; Ital. ipotesi. Hypothesis, 
expressed in its most general terms, is a 
name given to any assumption of a fact or 
connection of facts from which can be deduced 
explanation of a fact or connection of facts 
alrendy known. 

The formation of hypothcses, thus defined, 
is therefore to be regarded as but the exposi- 
tion in concrete fashion of the ‘explanatory 
tendency,’ which is the vital spring of all 
thought. It is not necess:ry, though it is 
natural, that the term hypothesis should be 
restricted to the more o ganized departments 
of thought called scie: ces. In this quarter, 
however, questions arise of general logical 
interest regarding the kinds, conditions, and 
limits of hypothesis, und the exact place they 
hold in relation to other distinguishable parts 
of the whole process of te:.tative explana- 
tion. To such questions definite auswers are 
probably impossible, on account of the con- 
tinuous alteration in the contents of acquired 
knowledge and the varying boundary between 


established truth and conjecture. Without 
detailed specification, it is hard to maintain 
the distinction, on which Mill insists, between 
a hypothesis which defines conjecturally the 
law or laws of a collocation of facts already 
known to exist and to be concerned in the 
facts sought to be explained, and a hypo- 
thesis whose content is the assumed existence 
of a fact either not known to exist or not 
known to enter into the collocation determin- 
ing the phenomenon to be explained. It is 
only on the grounds supplied by already 
estublished knowledge that we can formulate 
even the most general restrictive conditions 
for the formation of a hypothesis. The 
treatment of the testing of hypotheses too 


‘often proceeds with neglect of the two con- 


siderations: (1) that the establishment of 
a law and the formation of a hypothesis are 
two distinct things occupying different posi- 
tions in the order of thought, and (2) that 
there are no special conditions of proof in the 
case of hypothesis; the conditions are those 
of proof in general. Cf. THEORY. 

Literature: an excellent summary of the 
chief views regarding the nature and place of 
hypothesis is given in Naviuxx, La Logique 
de l'Hypothése (1880); also Jevons, Princ. 
of Sci., generally, and especially chaps. xxiii, 
xxiv, xxvi; Bosanguzt, Logic, Bk. IL 
chap. v. Some good remarks on the philo- 
sophical issues involved will be found in 
Liesmayn, Die Klimax d. Theorien. (R.A.) 

Hypothetical: Ger. hypothetisch; Fr.hypo- 
thétique; Ital. ipotetico. (1) Dependent or 
conditioned. 

() In logic: the general character of 
the hypothetical judgment and syllogism is 
defined by the relation of dependence which 
is expressed by the one and which enters into 
the premises of the other. 

Examples : 

Hypothetical Judgment : 

If you go, you will be killed. 
Hypothetical Syllogism : 

If you go, you will be killed, 


(1) You will go, You will not 
hence you will be } or (2) 4 be killed, hence 
killed you will not go. 


As to the more precise definition of this rela- 
tion, there has been, and is yet, great divergence 
of view among logicians. According to some 
the only relation truly hypothetical is that 
formally expressed in the principle of reason 
and CONSEQUENT (q.v.), the relation of logical 
dependence or consequence; and even in re- 
spect to this, there is permissible the more 
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refined difference between the interpretations 
of the relation as either merely stating such 
dependence or as implying what Mill called 
‘inferribility.. According to others, the rela- 
tion includes all types of general statement 
of a law connectiny two facts in such fashion 
that the one indicates the other, or serves as 
a sign of it, The difference depends to some 
extent on the varying views taken as to the 
scope and import of categorical assertion. It 
is probable that a reconciliation of the diver- 
gent views is to be found by the method of 
genetically surveying the types of judgment; 
for in each of them a gradual ascent is dis- 
cernible from concrete to more and more 
abstract relations, In all cases the hypothe- 
tical judgment rests upon the assertion of 
some general relation as holding good; and 
all are agreed as to the general principle of 
the judgment—that given the antecedent, the 
consequent must be accepted, and that from 
denial of the consequent there follows denial 
of the antecedent, According to the different 
interpretations taken of the judgment, there 
will be different doctrines, as (1) to the ad- 
missibility of distinctions of quantity and 
quality, (2) as to the possibility of applying 
the formal premise of conversion, and contra- 
position and opposition. From the more 
psychological side, the question has to be 
considered, how thought comes to express itself 
in hypothetical fashion; and here stress may 
be laid on the element of doubt, which is 
clearly of like nature with the thought in- 
volved, and may affect not the general 
relation represented, but the concrete cases 
in which it is embodied; or on the factor of 
supposition, i.e. ideal experiment, which again 
rests on a general relation implied. The 
hypothetical syllogism is generally defined as 
syllogism having a hypothetical major premise, 
oe a minor which either te 87 affirms 
e antecedent (modus ponens)—(1) above— 
or denies the consequent (modus pe a 
above. Such asyllogism is perhaps more ey 
to be designated hypothetico-categori 
There is obviously possible a form of reasoning, 
purely hypothetical, in which premises an 
conclusion are all hypothetical judgments. 
Neither hypothetical judgment nor syllogism 
was formally recognized by Aristotle. What 
he called reasonings from a hypothesis or 
proposition assumed to be true, were treated 
by him in connection with indirect proof; and 
though they closely resemble the later hypothe- 
tical syllogisms, were not recognized by Aristotle 
as having any special features. The treatment 


of them was carried much further by the 
early Peripatetics; and in the Stoic logic there 
is clear recognition of the peculiar thought 
of ‘ consequence,’ ‘logical dependence’ as the 
import of the hypothetical judgment, a judg- 


ment which they, however, grouped along with 
copulatives and disjunctives. Most points of 
the modern theory are discussed by Boethius, 
from whose elaborate treatment the later 
logic mainly drew. In modern logic the dis- 
cussion has been largely influenced by the 
decisive view taken by Kant, who connected 
the hypothetical judgment with the principle 
of reason and consequent, and therefore 
assigned to it a quite special place distinct 
from and co-ordinate with the categorical 
judgment. Kant’s predecessor Wolff had, on 
the other hand, tended towards the view, fre- 
quently taken, and to some extent encouraged 
by thecurrent mode of defining the hypothetical 
judgment, that the rs apnea judgment is a 
subordinate form of the categorical, the real 
assertion being the consequent which is put 
forward not absolutely, as in the categorical, 
but subject to an expressed condition. (R.A.) 
From this point of view (which indeed is 
the only tenable one), hypotheticals are 
characterized only by their composite charac- 
ter—they are statements concerning possible 
statements, instead of concerning terms ; that 
is to say, ‘if a is b, o is d’ affirms the invari- 
able sequence(whetherempirical or inferential 
of ‘o isd’ upon ‘a is b? It is an essentia. 
part of this doctrine that the hypothetical 
proposition does not deserve the extreme 
amount of attention that has apen enie 
it is of no greater consequence for logic 
many other relations that are constantly 
affirmed to hold between statements (some 
universal in quality and some particular); as, 
unless a is b, o is d; not only if a is b, is c d; 
never when a is b, is c d; though a is b, o is 
sometimes d. Sigwart, returning te the 
doctrine of the Stoics, showed (1871) that the 
hypothetical judgment asserts the sure follow- 
ing of the validity of the pees upon the 
validity of the antecedent, that by this 


d | alone it deserves the name of. judgment. (0.1.¥.) 


Herbart, from his modification of the formal 
doctrine, was led to raise the question as to 


the judgment, and deciding that 
it was not existential, practically identified it 
with the h ical, a view from which 
conceptualist logic can hardly free itself. His 


follower, Drobisch, introduced a distinction 


Yous of uation, tho latter eubresog tha 
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hypothetical. Boole, accepting the view that 
the hypothetical is au assertion about the truth 
of an assertion, called it a secondary pro- 
position, defined the ‘universe of discourse’ 
in such secondary propos tions as being the 
time at which they together hold good, and 
so brought them within the scope of his 
general symbolic method. 

Venn’s treatment from this point of view 
(Symbolic Logic, chap. viii), and his discus- 
sion of the more philosophical questions in- 
volved (Empirical Logic, chap. x), are of special 
interest. Much acute discussion will be found 
in Keynes (Formal Logic), who adopts and 
works out a distinction between the conditional 
and the hypothetical, resembling that above 
indicated between concrete and abstract rela- 
tions. The best historical account of views 
is that of Sigwart (Beitr. z. Lehre des hyp. 
Urth., 1871) ; see also his Logik, §§ 35-6, 49- 
5o. A psychological discussion of judgments 
and syllogisms, in which a classification is 
reached on the basis of belief, and the hypo- 
thetic is made a fundamental form, is to be 
found in Baldwin, Handb. of Psychol., i. chap. 
xiv. Cf. JUDGMENT, CATEGORICAL JUDG- 
MENT, SYLLOGISM, and INFERENCE. (B.A.) 

Hypothetical Dualism. COSMOTHETIC 
IpreaLis™ (q. v.). See IDEALISM, passim. 

Hypothetical Imperative: see CATE- 
GORICAL IMPERATIVE. 

Hypothetical Morality: see ABSOLUTE 
Erxics. 

Hysteria [Gr. iorépa, the womb]: Ger. 
Hysterie; Fr. hystérie; Ital. isterismo. 
The term hysteria is used in so many dif- 


posed connection of this disorder (a view 
dominant until within recent times) with 
uterine troubles. While the name is retained 
this view is abandoned, and even the special 
association of hysterical symptoms with the 
female sex must be modified. 

If insanity may be considered as a disorder 
in the functionally highest layers of the cortex 
(which involve the most complex intellectual 
processes, and inhibition of which renders 
control impossible), hysteria may be considered 
to involve the next lower level of functional 
action, which is amenable to control. Its dis- 
turbance is consistent with intellectual ability, 
and is liable to bring with it sensori-motor 
disorders (Mercier). Hysteria is best con- 
sidered a special type or tendency of neurotic 
or psychopathic instability which comes either 
as an abnormality of development (constitu- 
tional inferiority) or as a feature of acquired 
nervous disturbances. In accordance with 
the view that hysteria is a tendency or dia- 
thesis rather than a disease, and that mental 
characteristics form its distinctive features, 
these aspects may be first considered. 

Subjects of Hysteria. Hysteria exhibits its 
connection with other forms of nervous dis- 
orders in its hereditary relations; neuropathic 
fumilies present cases of distinct insanity, of 
epilepsy, and of hysteria in close connection. 
While it may come on earlier, it is most apt 
to appear soon after puberty, the ages between 
fifteen and twenty being most productive of 
it. The complex unfoldment and enlargement 
of emotions and ideas which ensue at this 


' time make it a period of special stress and 
ferent senses that it should hardly be accepted | strain, a crisis in which any latent nervous 


as a serious term unless the context shows | instability is especially apt to become manifest. 
what definition is implied. The common but |The more marked suddenness of onset of this 
objectionable usage covers states of deficient | period in woman, its more automatic relations 
emotional control and states of ‘imaginary’ | with her physical economy, her deeper emo- 
diseases. The common medical usage is a| tional development and the greater restraint 
little less crude, but fails to rise to a clear|of expression and action which social custom 
definition of what is implied by ‘imaginary.’ | places upon her, contribute to a feminine pre- 
In neurological literature there is a growing | ponderance of hysteria, But this is by no 
tendency to limit the term to those psycho-| means so marked as was formerly considered; 
nic disorders which Charcot and his school 


i hysteria in males is quite common, and 
ve worked out: disorders of function de- | certain French statistion show that in the 
pending usually on subconscious states of 


2 lower classes hysteria is more common in men 
mind of the nature of those observed in| than in wena; while in the higher social 
hypnotism. Lloyd defines it as a psycho-| strata the reverse is the case, It is certain 
neurosis, of which the physical symptoms are that lack of rational interests and occupations, 
the most conspicuous, tending to disguise the | of wholesome outlets.for natural instincts, as 
(really fundamental) mental phenomena and | well as hereditary taint, contribute to the 
orani superficially the of se se pie se of hysteria. Emotional shock, 
diseases. AM, -continued anxiety or strain, and a lar 
~ Shs ctgunclogy of the term selcels thetn- number of special Ghovilers which deplete a: 
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unbalance the nervous system may act as 
special excitants of hysteria. 

Mental Symptoms. Exaggerated impres- 
sionability, the liability to tremulous emotion 
on slight provocation, undue concentration 
upon self, a craving for sympathy, a limited 
power of adaptation to circumstances, irreso- 
luteness, imperfectly controlled action—these 
are some of the prominent characteristics of 
the hysterically disposed temperament. They 
do not constitute insanity, and indeed the 
mental disorder may be very slight. The 
outrageous and improper actions at times 
formed are recoguized by the patient to be 
the result of a want of control. As in all 
temperamental abnormalities, there are endless 
degrees, from the lowest to the highest; and 
in hysteria especially the variety of the mental 
symptoms anıl the doubt which is cast on their 
genuineness by a probable admixture of im- 
posture renders the state most difficult to 
describe. While the craftiness and subtlety 
of certain hysterical subjects must be fully 
admitted, it is a mistake to regard the disease 
itself as in any way a sham; although one 
must admit the proneness to deception, which 
in some cases becomes a dominant passion for 
falsehood and deceit, and in others is only the 
natural resource of a temperament longing 
for sympathy and interest. Apart from the 
sensory and motor disorders, the true nature 
of which is indicated by their amenability 
to suggestion and psychic influences, it is 
difficult in many cases to detect any tangible 
mental abnormalities. 

Sensory Disorders. Hyperaesthesia, anaes- 
thesia, pain, and perverted forms of sensibility 
(dysaesthesia, paraesthesia) are most common. 
Excessive tenderness in certain regions 
(abdomen, epigastrium, spine, ovary, joints) 
is a frequent symptom, the hysterical nature 
of which can be determined only by elimina- 
tion of true objective causes. Certain spots 
or areas may exhibit anaesthesia or analgesia ; 
these may be superficial or so deep that 
needles may be thrust into the skin without 
evoking pain or sensation, The conjunctiva 
may be quite inseusitive to touch. There 
may be hemianaesthesia, limited to the entire 
half of the body and affecting the special 
senses us well, or affecting only certain uni- 
lateral tactile areas, Frequently the patient 
is unaware of the anaesthesia, 

The psychical origin of such anaesthesias 
is indicated by their sensibility to sug- 
gestion and ‘transfer’ (see below). In the 
sphere of the special senses may ocour intoler- 


ance of light, abnormal acuity of vision, sub- 
jective seisations of flashes, bad tastes or 
odours, partial deafness, &c. The craving for 
unnatural and distasteful articles of food is 
referred to disorders of taste. Specially note- 
worthy are the visual troubles; the most 
frequent being the narrowing of the visual 
field, usually affecting both eyes, but one more 
than the other. The absence of ocular and 
tactile reflexes is frequently noted, as well as 
the capricious and variable character of the 
sensory disurders in general, These are ex- 
tremely common, and again indicate a partici- 
pation of centres lower than those connected 
with the mental symptoms, 

Motor Disorders. These occur mainly in 
the form of (1) spasms, (2) convulsions, and 
(3) various paralyses. (1) Characteristic forms 
of spasms are the globus hystericus, which is 
described as though a lump were rising from 
the epigastrium to the throat and there 
causing a choking and flow of tears. Spas- 
modic cough, respiratory difficulties, vomiting, 
stomachic or intestinal spasms, and both tonic 
and clonic spasms of muscles may be present, 
and in some cases may disappear suddenly 
after enduring for months or years. The 
mixture of laughter and weeping is perhaps 
the commonest example of hysterical spasm. 
Contractures have been noted, especially by 
French observers. They may persist during 
sleep, resist slight etherization, and yield only 
to electric stimulation. It is noteworthy that 
they may be aroused by slight tapping or 
excitation as well as by psychical causes. (2) 
Convulsive seizures are of common occurrence 
in pronounced hysteria. These may be preceded 
by a feeling of choking, a pain, headache, 
vertigo, or the like ; they rarely come with ex- 
treme suddenness, and are frequently resisted 
by the patient for some time, If the patient 
falls, severe injury or dangerous positions are 
avoided (unlike the epileptic). The result- 
ing spasms are irregular (seldom seni? 
opisthotonos—a position in which the body 
is arched backwards and rests on the head and 
heels—is noted by French observers. The 
avoidance of injury in falling, the use of 
language, and other symptoms indicate that the 
unconsciousness in the hysterical fit is partial 
only. (3) Lessened muscular power and any 
degree and form of paralysis mayoccuraffecting 
the visceral or voluntary system. Hysterical 
aphonia is a common variety. In this the 
voice alone is affected, and a characteristic 
whisper is used. In hysterical mutism the 
defect is more psychical, and all spoken lan- 
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guage is lost, even the most common words, 80 
often retained in true aphasia; intelligence 
is unimpaired, there is a desire to speak, and 
writing proceeds fluently. The legs are apt 
to be concerned in paresis, with rigidity in 
thighs and feet, and, to a less extent, the arms. 
Paraplegias and abnormalities in response to 
electrical stimuli are frequent. Hysterical 
paralysis can be distinguished from true 
organic paralysis only by carefully noting the 
absence of symptoms of true organic disorders. 
There is, too, in hysteria, a characteristic want 
of effort, indicating a defect in will power, 
resembling that in awaking from sleep. The 
tendency to sudden disappearance, to modifi- | observations, which have been ingeniously 
cation by suggestion, with the accompanying | varied (see Janet, L’Automatisme psycho- 
mental symptoms, is a significant mark of|Jogique), are of importance in the study of 
hysterical paralyses. automatism and disorders of PERSONALITY 
To sum up, it may be said that the charac- | (q.v.). Cf. Hypnosis, and HYSTERO-EPILEPSY. 
teristic change is the predominance of dis-| Historical. Apart from the variations in 
orders of whole psychogenetic complexes of the conceptions of this malady, and particularly 
movements, e.g. disorders of the use of the|its relations with ovarian troubles and its 
legs for walking, while the patient can still | dependence upon nervous conditions (see Féré, 
climb; without involvement of those features |as cited below, 551 ff.), hysteria has been of 
which are not under psychic control, i.e.|importance historically because it furnishes 
without influence on reflexes, electric re-|the clue to many of the phenomena of posses- 
action of nerves and muscles, &c, sion and ecstasy, of WircHorart (q.v.), de- 
Bodily Condition. Disorders of circulation | monomania, and mental epidemics (Féré, loc. 
and digestion are common. A tendency to|cit., 451 ff). The paroxysm of hysteria so 
syncope, palpitation, high temperatures of| suggestive of possession, the anaesthetic spots 
short duration, unusual sensations of cold and | found in witches, the marvellous sudden cures 
heat, have been noted ; as have also vomiting, | at holy shrines, as well as the special suscepti- 
accumulation of gas in the digestive tract, | bility of hysterical persons to suggestion and 
abnormal secretions, difficulty in taking food, | contagion, indicate some of the directions in 
constipation, and the like. which modern study illuminates the phenomena 
Hysterogenic Zones. The existence of certain | of the past (cf. White, Zhe Warfare of Science 
areas, stimulation of which by pressure may | with gy, 1896, chap. xvi; and Lehmann, 
provoke or arrest the paroxysm of hysteria, | Aberglaube u. Zauberei, 1899). 
was indicated by Charcot (1873); not only| Literature: art. Hysteria in Tuke’s Dict. 
in the ovarian region, but particularly the |of Psychol. Med. (1892); GILLES DE LA Tov- 
definite regions of the head and trunk. They |nerrs, Traité de l'Hystérie (3 vols., 1896-8); 
are frequently associated with dysaesthesias, | A. Prrres, Leçons sur l'Hystérie (2 vols., 
and may be related to these. Their variability | 1891); Preston, Hysteria and allied Con- 
in some cases, and the fact that pressure may | ditions (1897); JANET, État mental des Hys- 
both provoke or arrest the attack, indicate | tériques (1894); Cm. Fini, Hysteria, in 
the psychic factor in this process. Twentieth Cent. Pract. of Med., x (1897, with 
Hysteria and Hypnosis. Whether one| bibliography); Breuer and FREUD, Stud. 
maintains, with Charcot and his supporters, | ü. Hysterie (1895); general works on PatHo- 
that hypnosis is æ neurosis with definite | LOGY (q. v., notably Saino), (3.3.-A.M.) 
stages and somatic symptoms, or, with the] H i 
Nancy school, that mental suggestion is the 
one sufficient clue to the entire range of phe- 
nomena, the existence of a special relation 
between hysteria and hypnosis cannot be 
denied. It is certainly easier to produce the 
deeper stages and the more unusual pheno- 
mena of hypnotic suggestion in hysterical 
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subjects than in others. According to Charcot 
the relation is more intimate; the grande 
hypuotisme with its definite forms (lethargy, 
catalepsy, and somnambulism), its marked 
bodily stigmata and symptoms, its hypnogenic 
spots, its spasms, &c., occurs almost wholly in 
hysterical patients. Hypnotism has also been 
used as a means of study of the hysterical 
condition; it has been found, for instance, 
that while the anaesthetic or paralytic arm of 
an hysterical subject is apparently devoid of 
sensation and voluntary control, it does re- 
spond to the suggestions made in the hypnotic 
condition by touches and movements. Such 


‘ystero-epilepsy : Ger. Hystero-epilepsie; 
Fr. hystéro-épilepsie ; Ital. istero- sta. 
A term which has its origin in the difficulty 
of distinguishing between many forms of con- 
vulsions of true epilepsy or true hysteria. It 
adh applied to those cases of hysteria -i 
which convulsions occur (grande hystérie 
Charcot). £ 


HYSTERON PROTERON 


The paroxysms in this form of disorder may 
be violent; the patient often, after distinct 
aura, falls with a cry, more completely loses 
consciousness than in ordinary hysteria, pre- 
sents tonic convulsions usually more marked 
on the side where dysacsthesia or paralysis 
has been manifested, and may go through a 
series of flexions and extensions of the whole 
trunk, which are either general writhings or 
movements coarsely suggestive of the influence 
of various passions. ‘This epileptic stage, 
which comes first, has many of the characteristic 
symptoms of true epilepsy: the suspension of 
respiration, the swelling of the neck, the 
foaming at the mouth, the position of the 
limbs. But the subsequent irregular move- 
ments, the admixture of speech mimicry and 
other mental elements, as well as the personal 
history of the patient and the absence of other 
epileptic symptoms, are sufficient to differen- 
tiate the one from the other. Fixed positions] ditions in nature prevents our recognizing the 
or contractions are apt to occur, and are often | true order of dependence. It is possible that 
maintained during sleep and for a long time.| the time-order of our Appa @.g., may 
In addition the dysaesthesias and paralyses, | reverse the real order dependence, (B.A.) 


the pain and hysterogenic zones, the curious 
disorders of vision and voice, which have been 
described as characteristic of severe cases of 
hysteria, are equally characteristic of hystero 
epilepsy. See HYSTERIA. 

Literature: Cuancor, Leçons sur les Mala 
dies du Système nerveux (1886), i. chap. iii ; 
Ricner, L’Etude clinique sur 1’Hystéio- 
épilepsie (1881); also citations under Hys- 
TERIA. (3.3) 

Hysteron Proteron a Sorepov mpdrepor |, 
A form of the Farzacy (q. v.) of Petitio Prin- 
cipii, consisting in reversal of the true objec- 
tive order of reason and consequent, or sign 
and signified. 

In the concrete the fallacy—a very 
common one—occurs partly because the 
order of acquiring knowledge is generally 
different from the logical, objective order. 
partly because the interconnectedness of con- 
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I and Me. Synonymous with subject-self 
and object-self. See Seur (also for foreign 
equivalents). (J.M.B.) 

I (in logic). Symbol for the particular 
affirmative judgment: ‘Some men are fools.’ 
Cf. A (in logic), (J.M.B.) 

Tamblicus (or Jamblicus). Lived in the 
3rd and 4th century A.D. A Neo-Platonic 
philosopher, who was a disciple of Porphyry. 
Many of his writings are extant. See ALEX- 
ANDRIAN SCHOOL. 

Iconolatry: see IMAGE-WORSHIP, 

Id: see Ipant, and BIOPHORE, 

Idant [no specific formation according 
to Weismann—xz.z.r. | 
languages). The hypothetical unit resulting 
from the aggregation of biophores, deter- 
minants, and ids (all Weismann’s terms). 

Suggested by Weismann, 1891 (Germ- 
Plasm, Eng. trans., 1893). (C.Lr.M.) 

Idea [Gr. iséa]: Ger. Idee, Vorstellung 
(presentation); Fr. idée; Ital. idea, rappresen- 
tazione. The reproduction, with a more or 
less adequate Imac (q. v.), of an object not 
actually present to the senses, (G.¥.8.-J.M.B.) 

The partial reproduction by the image is 
distinguished from actual perception by various 
alleged characteristics—on which, however, 
authorities differ—such as difference in degree 
of intensity and, perhaps, in kind of intensity, 
comparative absence of detail, comparative 
independence of bodily movement on the pait 
of the subject, and comparative dependence 
on mental activity. 

The earlier English usage is well exempli- 
fied by the following passage from Locke: 
‘I must at the entrance beg pardon for the 
frequent use of the word idea which he [the 
reader] will find in the following treatise; it 


(the same in other 


being that term which I think best to stand 
for whatever is the object of the understand- 
ing when a man thinks. I have used it to 
express whatever is meant by phantasm, 
notion, species, or whatever it is which the 
mind can be employed about in thinking; 
and I could not avoid frequently using it’ 
(Essay on Human Understanding, I. vi.-§ 8). 
Tn this passage the term is applied to objects 
apprehended, and not to the subjective state 
or process of apprehending them. Further, 
objects as perceived by means of actual sensa- 
tions are included under the term, as well as 
objects represented independently of actual 
seusations. In Hume the subjective process 
of apprehension is simply confused with the 
object as apprehended; but he makes a sharp 
distinction between perceptual experiences, 
which he calls impressions, and ideas, which 
are, according to him, always fainter re- 
productions of previous impressional ex- 
periences. 

The German Vorstellung is not uncommonly 
used so as to cover both perception and idea 
in the narrower sense (cf. PRESENTATION). 
There has been a tendency to give the term 
‘idea’ the same wide application in English. 
It is, for instance,so used in Titchener’s Outline 
of Psychology. But the English tradition since 
Hume is against this usage, and there seems 
to be no good reason for adopting it. The 
definition either of percept or idea, or both, as 
a group of sensations or sensory elements, 80- 
called ‘centrally initiated sensations’ (see 
Sensation), implies a particular psycho- 
logical theory. e definition we have given 
migs be provisionally adopted by all psycho- 
ogists. 

Literature: Locxx, loc, cit.; Hume, Treatise 
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of Human Nature, Bk. I. Pt. I. § 1; Trron- 
ENER, Outline of Psychol., Pt. II. chap. vii. 
§ 43, with which contrast Primer of Psychol., 
chap. vi. §§ 38-9; Warp, art. Psychology, 
Encyc. Brit. (9th ed.), 57 ff; Wownopr, 
Physiol. Psychol., ii. 1 ff.; Banpwin, Elements 


of Psychol., glossary. (G.F.8., J.M.B.) 
Idea (in philosophy): see Ipzattsm, and 

Piatonism. Cf. also extensive citations in 

Eisler, Worterb. d. philos. Begriffe, ‘Idee.’ 

Idea-force. An idea considered as having 
a dynamic property or as being a force. 

A rendering of the French Idée-force used 
by Fouillée (Psychol. des Idées-forces), who 
has developed the theory that mental develop- 
ment proceeds by the interplay of original 
idea-forces. (3.M.B.) 

Ideal: Ger. (1) vorstellend (= ideating), 
(2) ideal; Fr. idéal; Ital. ideale. (1) The 
adjective of Ipza (q. v.). See also IDEATION, 
for distinction from ideational. 

(2) That which we suppose would be com- 
pletely satisfying, if we were able to attain 
it, is called the ideal of its kind: the moral 
ideal is the morally satisfying; the ideal self, 
the self which would have no lack to itself; the 
aesthetic ideal, that which satisfies the demand 
for beauty; the ideal gun, one that satisfies 
the requirements of accurate shooting. 

The mode of consciousness involved in 
‘setting-up,’ ‘entertaining, or ‘having’ an 
ideal is complex and obscure. Many writers 
consider the ideal a conception, but one 
rarely, if ever, realized in knowledge, life, &c. 
But it seems to be a part of this state of con- 
sciousness that the demand goes out beyond 
the actual conception; it never stops with 
the relatively satisfying, but aims always at 
what is still more satisfying. 

Other writers accordingly find the ideal 
to be not an actual thought or conception, 
but a mixed conative-affective mode, which 
is a function of the actual thought: a mode 
which essentially anticipates further thought, 
and so demands something that can never be 
actully apprehended by thought. This meets 
the great difficulty that no one can state his 
ideal, in any department of knowledge. The 
case is not different in those instances in 
which the ideal seems to be fulfilled, as when 
we say that the circle fulfils the ideal of 
roundness; for there the term ideal has the 
meaning merely of adequate definition, and 
the peculiar mode of consciousness in question 
is not present at all. 

The conative element in the psychosis is so 
strong that the term is mainly significant in 


spheres demanding achievement and practical 
adjustment; in philosophical construction 
art, and conduct. The term is used in ethics 
(see IDEAL, moral, and EnD) for the theoretical 
determination of the highest end. But great 
confusion has arisen from the failure to dis- 
tinguish what such an ideal would consist in, 
and the individual’s state of mind of which 
his ideal is a function. It is quite possible 
that the nearest approximation to the ideal 
of the ethical life is realized when the in- 
dividual’s end is subserving an ideal of a very 
different character. 

But the intellectual characteristics of the 
ideal are embodied in the constructions 
actually made, and progress toward the ideal 
is made only by a series of such embodiments. 
It is this which differentiates and marks off 
an ideal. In this sense the ideal is thought 
or conceived. lt is a sort of imminent end 
which dominates the scheme of development ; 
although for this very reason consciousness 
cannot anticipate its own outcome, nor grasp 
the ideal itself in a single act of thought. Cf. 
INTENT. 

Literature: general works on psychology 
and ethics. (J-M.B., G.F.8.) 

Ideal (in aesthetics). (1) Consisting in 
ideas, having meaning or significance, as 
contrasted with the formal or sensuous ele- 
ment in a work of art; e.g. the ideal content 
of a picture, of music, &c, (2) A self-existing, 
changeless archetype, of which all finite forms 
or human images of beauty are imperfect 
copies, i.e. Plato's idea of beauty (see 
Beauty, I), ‘The true and absolute ideal is 
God’ (Cousin). (3) The embodiment in an 
individual (real or imaged) of what is valued 
aesthetically by an individual, a race, &c.; 
e.g. ‘Apollo was the Greek ideal of manly 
beauty.’ This may take three distinct forms: 
a) what belongs especially to the Tyre 
q. v.) may be emphasized to the neglect of 
the distinctively characteristic (so Winckel- 
mann's conception of the Greek ideal); Ae) 
what is distinctively characteristic of the 
individual may be intensified (rare); (c) the 
representation may be modified freely under 
the influence of more subjective considera- 
tions, viz. the artist's own personal selection 
of the point of view, or of the aspects of the 
subject or scene which appeal to his aesthetic 
feeling (the more aoa Bg sa conception 
of the term). (4) Actually embodying some 
concept or value, as ‘He made an ideal 
Hamlet’ (this is similar to (3), but is wider 
as involving the notion of corresponding to 
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a concept as well as a value, and is thus akin 
to the mathematical and physical use of the 
term; e.g. an ideal solid is one that is per- 
fectly rigid). (5) Existing merely in idea, 


opposed to real. This use seems to be derived 
from both (1) and (3 c). (6) Arising from 
an idea and having the unity character- 
istic of an idea, in the phrase ‘ideal motion’ 
used by Gurney to describe the process of 
perceiving musical form (Power of Sound, 
chap. viii). 

For the discussion as to the nature of the 
ideal see IDEAL, Beauty, IV, and Azz, III, 
and cf. CHARACTERISTIC, and EXPRESSION. 
For the process of forming ideals, see IMAGINA- 
TION, and IDEALIZATION. 

Literature: see the general histories of 
aesthetics, given under ArT, and BEAUTY ; 
for the present usage, the works under AEs- 
THETICS, and especially those under IDEALIZA- 
tion and REALISM. See also BrseLroe. D, 
a, d. (J...) 

Ideal (moral). (1) That which we suppose 
would satisfy our moral nature if we were 
able to attain it. Cf. IDEAL (2). 

As contrasted with moral Enp (q.v.), the 
ideal is a state of attainment reached by the 

ursuit of the end. It is, therefore, rather an 

NTENT (q. v.) than an end. It is important 
that this distinction should be made, since the 
question of the ideal is often made the same 
as that of the end; that is, it is sought to 
determine the ideal in terms of the indi- 
vidual’s end. (J.M.B.) 

(2) The conception by reference to which 
man’s conduct should be regulated, or to which 
his character should be assimilated. 

Wherever independent ethical reflection has 
arisen, a rule or standard has been sought for 
the discrimination of right from wrong; and 
this rule or standard is either itself the ideal 
for man’s conduct and character or results 
from that ideal. The term arose from the 
Platonic use of ‘idea’ for the true nature or 
essence of a thing. The moral ideal is thus 
the essence of goodness; and, in modern 
usage, the employment of the term ‘ideal’ 
instead of ‘ idea’ indicates that this essential 
goodness is not actually realized, but in need 
of realization. 

Different conceptions of the ideal of man 
fix the differences of ethical schools. Thus 
the various hedonist and utilitarian schools 
maintain that the realization of pleasure, in 
some form or other, is the ideal; while other 
schools hold it to be the perfection of the in- 
dividual and social nature or the performance 


of the moral rules laid down by each man’s 
conscience. Cf. ETHICAL THEORIES. (W.B.8.) 

Ideal Realism: see REAL IDEALISM. 

Idealism (Gr. id¢a, idea] : Ger. Jdealismus ; 
Fr. idéalisme; Ital. ideulismo. (1) In meta- 
physics: any theory which maintains the 
universe to be throughout the work or the 
embodiment of reason or mind. 

(2) In epistemology : the view which holds 
in opposition to REALISM (q.v.), that the reality 
of the external world is its perceptibility. 

(1) In this reference, the so-called absolute 
idealism of Hegel, with its thesis of the conver- 
tibility of the real and the rational, is a con- 
sistent and ultimate formulation of the position. 
But any theory which seeks the explauation,or 
ultimate raison d’étre, of the cosmic evolution 
in the realization of reason, self-consciousness, 
or spirit, may fairly claim to be included under 
this designation. For the end in such a system 
is not only the result, but, as the determining 


prius of the whole process, is also the true 


world-building power. 

The diametrical opposite of idealism in this 
sense is materialism or, as it has sometimes 
been styled, NarurALisM (q.v.,2). According 
to this view, consistently formulated, the uni- 
verse is simply a brute fact, or collocation of 
brute facts, under the sway of mechanical law. 
‘Verily, not by design,’ as Lucretius puts it, 
‘did the first beginnings of things station 
themselves each in its right place guided by 
keen intelligence, but because, many in number 
and shifting about in many ways throughout 
the universe, they are driven and tormented 
by blows during infinite time past; after trying 
motions and unions of every kind, at length 
they fall into arrangements such as those out 
of which this our sum of things has been 
formed, and by which it is preserved through 
many great years when once it has been 
thrown intotheappropriate motions’ (De Rerum 
Natura, i. 1020). In other words, the appa- 
rently rational system of the present cosmos 
is represented as a happy accident, resulting 
from one of the infinite casts of nature's dice. 
This system might be fitly called the Demo- 
critic, as the idealistic might be styled the 
Platonico-Aristotelian. The principle of the 
one is dvdyrn, blind necessity or fate; the prin- 
ciple of the other is purposive reason. 

The first historical system to which the 
name of idealism is applied by common con- 
sent is that of Plato, f Plato's system reality 
does not belong to the ever-changing world 
of sense; true being is found in the incor- 
poreal essences or ideas, which communicate 


to phenomena whatever permanent existence 
and knowability they possess. These pure 
forms exist in a supersensuous world by them- 
selves, and their relation to the world of 
phenomena is indicated by Plato only by the 
help of metaphors. The ideal world of Plato 
is thus not so much a world of spiritual or 
self-conscious existence as of abstract reason— 
a system of abstract rational conceptions, re- 
garded as substances and powers. It must be 
allowed, however, that in his account ofthe Idea 
of the Good, the highest and, in some ways, 
the all-embracing concept, he formulates in 
his own way the same idea of an absolute 
self-realizing End which is the central thought 
of the Aristotelian system. But idealism, 
when it fails to demonstrate its thesis of the 
omuipotence and omnipresence of mind as 
the all-sufficient explanation of the facts of 
existence, relapses into dualism; and this 
relapse is represented in Plato by the neces- 
sity of invoking, besides the world of true 
being, a secondary or accessory cause 7d pù) dv, 
which he elsewhere designates dvdyxn, and 
which has to a certain extent the power of 
hindering the perfect realization of the ideas, 
and thus of thwarting the purposeful working 
of the Good. Aristotle, by his profound con- 
ception of development, goes far to overcome 
the dualism involved in the transcendent form 
of Plato's statement, but he also fails to elimi- 
nate the non-rational element involved in 
phenomenal existence. The Aristotelian mpéry 
vAn, or wholly unformed matter, is defined as 
mere possibility which is not actual. Yet, 
says Windelband, it is not merely that which 
is not-being, but the accessory cause, which 
evinces itself as such through real effects (rd 
ob oùr dveu—sine qua non). Its reality is shown 
in the fact that the forms do not completely 
realize themselves in individual things, and 
that from it side-workings (rapaqvuds) deren: 
which are without connection with the pur- 
posively uctive form, or are even in contradic- 
tion to it. From matter arises that which is 
conceptually indeterminate (ovpSeByxés) or the 
accidental (atrézarov)—the lawless and pur- 
poseless in nature. Hence the Aristotelian 
doctrine distinguishes, in its explanation of 
nature, as did Plato in the Phi , between 
final causes (rd of čvera) and mechanical causes 
(rò e£ dváyxns) : the former are the forms which 
realize themselves in matter; the latter reside 
in matter, out of which proceed side-workings 
and counter-workings, Thus the cosmic pro- 
cesses are regarded by Aristotle ultimately 
under the analogy of the plastic artist, who 


finds in the hard material a limit to the 
realization of his formative thought. This 
material is, indeed, so far related to the idea 
that the idea can present itself in it, at least 
in general, and yet it is in so far a foreign, 
and thus an independent, element, that it in 
part opposes itself as a retarding principle to 
the realizing of the forms. Ancient philo- 
sophy did not overstep this dualisin between 
the purposive activity of the form, on the 
one hand, and the resistance of matter on the 
other 

In modern philosophy the term idealism, 
in this metaphysical significance, has been 
mostly used in connection with the speculative 
systems developed by Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel, out of the critical philosophy of Kant. 
Kant speaks of his own philosophy as ‘trange 
cendental idealism,’ but, as so applied, the 
term is used in an epistemological reference 
which will presently be explained. The 
Kantian scheme might, indeed, be described 
as idealism in the metaphysical sense, inas- 
much as it regards the kingdom of ends— 
the ethical commonwealth of self-legislating 
spirits—as the noumenal world or ultimate 
reality, of which the world of sense is the 
phenomenalization. ‘Nature,’ Kant says, 
‘assumes a unity which does not otherwise 
belong to it, and becomes a realm or system, 
only when viewed in relation to rational 
beings as its ends’ (Werke, iv. 286, ed. 
Hartenstein, 1868). But the term is not so 
used by Kant himself. Fichte, however, 
accepting from Kant the primacy of the 
practical reason, claims the name idealism as 
the distinctive appellation of his own system, 
and draws an elaborate series of distinctions 
between idealism and the opposite point of 
view, which he calls dogmatism. The ego, 
not as a fact or a thing but as a self-realizing 
uctivity (Thathandlung), constitutes the prin- 
ciple of his own theory; every doctrine, on 
the contrary, is dogmatic which starts with 
the existence of things and, taking the ge 
as a thing th explains it in 
last instance as their product (see the ‘ First 
Introduction to the Wissenschaftslehre, Werke, 
also i. 119 f.). 

Tt used to be customary to describe Fichte’s 
cen ive’ idealism in contrast to 
‘objective’ idealism of Schelling and the 


i. 41g f; 
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doubt, and necessary, but still an obstacle) to 
the realization and complete self-expression 
of the intel‘igent und ethical self. But the 
usage is misleading, in so far as the ego with 
which Fichte starts is not the individual but 
the absolute ego. Moreover, the term subjec- 
tive idealism has come to be used exclusively 
in an epistemological reference. Fichte him- 
self describes his idealism as ‘practical.’ ‘Our 
idealism is not dogmatic but practical, that 
is, it determines not what is but what ought 
to be’ (Werke, i. 156). Nature, according to 
him, is simply the material for the realization 
of duty, and duty is an eternal sollen or 
thou shalt, inspired by ‘the idea of our 
absolute existence.’ ‘The ego demands that 
it shall embrace all reality and fill infinity. 
At the bottom of this demand there lies neces- 
sarily the idea of the absolutely posited in- 
finite ego’ (i. 277). But this ‘idea of the 
ego’ exists only as an ideal. The completion 
cf the task would mean that the ego had 
tubdued all things to itself, and was able to 
view them as determinations of its own exis- 
tence, but the extinction of opposition would 
signify the cessation of the strife on which 
morality and consciousness depend. Hence 
the ideal is in its very nature unrealizable. 
It was this ‘practical’ character of his 
idealism which made Fichte an ethical re- 
former, and inspired his famous Addresses to 
the German Nation. But from a metaphysical 
point of view the theory was attacked by 
Schelling and Hegel as an imperfect state- 
ment of the idealistic position, inasmuch as 
it presents the idea as a mere sollen—an 
ought-to-be, which never completely is. 
Schelling’s ‘objective’ idealism regards 
‘nature as visible intelligence, and intelligence 
as invisible nature.’ In other words, nature, 
apart from the moral activity of conscious 
beings, is already a system of ideal forms, and 
is therefore to be regarded not merely as 
non-ego, or an obstacle to be overcome, but 
as itself the expression of the same reason 
which comes to self-consciousness in man. 
Or, according to the somewhat later version 
of Schelling’s theory, known as the IpEnTity 
Put.osorny (q. v.), subject and object are 
parallel expressions of absolute reason, which, 
in itself, ‘coincides precisely with the in:liffer- 
ence-point of subjective and objective.’ Hegel's 
‘absolute’ idealism regards Ivth nature and 
history as applied logic. Nuture is merely 
‘the other ' of reaso :—a petrified intelligence, 
as he says in the Schellingian manner—end | resolves its reality into actual sensations and 
in history we have the process of absolute | permanent possibilities of sensation, is pro 
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spirit, the necessary stages on its way tc 
complite self-realization. The universe is 
claimed, therefore, as rational through and 
through and to the smallest detail; ‘the real 
is rational and the rational is real’ Or, as 
he says again in the Philosophy of Right, 
‘the task of philosophy is to understand the 
“ what is,” for “what is” is reason.” In markec 
antithesis to Fichte, he disclaims for philo- 
sophy the rôle of the reformer; the idea is 
in fact eternally realized. Hegel even goes 
occasionally so far as to represent progress as, ; 
from this, the speculative point of view, an’ 
illusion. ‘The consummation of the infinite 
end consists merely in removing the illusion 
which makes it seem still unaccomplished. 
This illusion it is under which we live, and 
it alone supplies the actualizing force on 
which our interest in the world depends. In 
the course of its process, the idea makes itself 
that illusion by setting up an antithesis to 
confront itself, and its action consists in get- 
ting rid of the illusion which it has created’ 
(Wallace, Logic of Hegel, 304). Even Hegel, 
however, seems, in those passages in which 
he speaks of ‘the range of the contingent’ in 
nature and history, to surrender the claim to 
demonstrate the utter rationality of existence. 
‘Who but a Hegelian philosopher,’ says Pro- 
fessor James trenchantly, ‘ever pretended 
that reason in action was se a sufficient 
explanation of the political esha inEurope?’ 
(Prine, of Psychol., i. 553). Whether, there- 
fore, we look at Aristotle or at Hegel, it would 
seem as if it were impossible for the finite mind 
to carry through in detail a demonstration of 
the rationality of existence, and as if faith, 
accordingly, must unite with insight in the 
idealistic creed. 

(2) Quite a different sense of the term ‘ideal- 
ism’ emerges in connection with epistemology 
ortheoryot knowledge. In this reference, which 
belongs entirely to modern philosophy, idealism, 
more precisely defined as ‘ subjective idealism,’ 
is opposed to realism. The realist is one who 
considers that in sense-perception we have 
assurance of the presence of a reality, distinct 
from the modifications of the perceiving mind, 
and existing independently of our perceptions. 
The idealist, on the other hand, asserts that 
the reality of the external world is its F 3 
ceptibility; as Berkeley, the founder of modern 
idealism, expressed it, the esse of things is 
percipi. Mill's so-called ‘psychological’ theory 
of belief in an external world, which 
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bably the most typical recent form of the 
theory. Kant’s definition of idealism in the 
Prolegomena, framed with Berkeley in view, 
applies equally to the more modern version: 
‘Idealism consists in the assertion that there 
are no other than thinking beings, that the 
other things which we believe ourselves to 
perceive are only ideas in thinking beings— 
ideas in fact to which there is no correspon- 
dent object outside of or beyond the thinking 
beings.’ Idealism, in this sense, may be said 
to be the outcome of the belief that the mind 
is primarily limited in knowledge to a per- 
ception of its own subjective states, or, as 
Locke puts it, that ‘the mind in all its 
thoughts and reasonings hath no other im- 
mediate object but its own ideas which it 
alone does or can contemplate’ (Essay, IV. 
it). ‘It is evident, he says elsewhere, ‘the 
15.1 knows not things immediately, but only 
by the intervention of the ideas it has of 
them,’ This may be said to be the common 
presupposition of modern philosophy from 
Descartes toHume. It is common to Descartes 
and Locke, who believe in the independent 
existence of the external world,and to Berkeley 
and Hume who deny any such inference. It is 
inherent in Leibnitz’s conception of ‘window- 
less’ monads, and in Spinoza’s view of the 
attribute of thought as self-contained. Reid 
calls it ‘the ideal theory’ or ‘the theory of 
ideas, and traces to this root the scepticism 
of Hume, to which he opposes his own doctrine 
of natural realism or natural dualism. 
Kant’s Refutation of Idealism is directed 
agitinst the same presupposition—namely, that 
the only indubitable certainty is the certainty 
of our own internal states, and that this cer- 
tainty constitutes (as Descartes makes it do) 
the starting-point of knowledge. From this 
point of view, the term idealism acquires in 
the hands of Kant and of Hamilton (elaborating 
the doctrine of Reid with Kantian additions) 
a wider application. ‘lhus the doctrine of 
Descartes, who is, of course, not an idealist in 
the sense of denying the independent existence 
of the external world, is called by Kant 
‘problematical idealism,’ because, by treating 
the res extensa as a matter of inference and 
belief, it places its reality on a lower level of 
ceitainty than that of our internal states. 
Hamilton applies the term ‘cosmothetic 
idealism’ (or ‘hypothetical dualism’), in the 
same reference, aud with precisely the same 
implication, to ‘the grest majority of modern itica t ; 
Philosophers’ (Lects. om Met., i. 295). As| struction of his work, according to subjec 
distinguished from such a position, idealism | tive values, as contrasted with an objective 
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in the stricter sense—the subjective idealism 
of Berkeley—is called by Kant ‘dogmatic 
idealism’ He also uses the term ‘material 
idealism’ to include both varieties—the 
problematic and the dogmatic—in contra- 
distinction to his own theory of ‘formal,’ 
‘critical,’ or ‘transcendental’ idealism, 

Consistent subjective idealism would seem 
to involve not only a denial of the reality of 
other persons (solipsism), but a sensationa- 
listic scepticism like that of Hume, which 
resolves the thinker himself into a series of 
‘perceptions,’ regarded as facts pure and 
simple, without any cognitive value what- 
ever. Hence it is explicable how Spencer, 
in his polemic against idealism (Princ. of 
Psychol., Pt. VII), persistently links idealism 
with scepticism—a conjunction which aptly 
illustrates the wide divergence between the 
epistemological sense of the term idealism, and 
the metaphysical usage which was discussed 
in the first part of this article. 

The term ‘transcendental idealism, as 
applied by Kant to his own theory, refers 
only to the formal elements of experience— 
space and time and the categories. These 
constitute ‘the pure schema of possible ex- 
perience,’ but do not apply to things in them- 
selves; in Kant’s language, they are ‘trans- 
cendentally ideal,’ that is to say, of merely 
subjective validity. In a general regard, 
Kant’s theory of knowledge is to be classed 
as realistic or dualistic, inasmuch as, according 
to his own statement, it had never entered 
into his head to doubt the existence of things 
in themselves. Cf. PHILOSOPHY, EPISTEMO- 
LOGY, Mrrarsysics, REALISM, Kanv’s TER- 
MINOLOGY, and HEGEL'S TERMINOLOGY, 

Literature: PAULSEN, Introd. to Philos., 
ii, chap. i; Kturx, Introd. to Philos., §§ 5, 
26; Euoxen, Grundbegriffe d. Gegenwart, 
244 Í. (A.8.2.P.) 

Idealism (in aesthetics): (1) An aesthetic 
standpoint or theory which emphasizes the 
ideal or content element in beauty, opposed 
to FORMALISM (q.v.), Impressionism (q. v.), 
and Sensvauism (q.v.). It may be either (a) 
abstract, ideas being transcendental copies or 
ideals (Plato, Schelling); or (b) concrete, the 
idea being an immanent ew (v. Hart- 
maun, Aesthetik, i. 27). under BEAUTY, 
IV. (3.H.1.-K.G.) 

(2) As opposed to realism, a theory of art 
which lays emphasis on the artist’s idealiza- 
tion or modilication of his material and con- 
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reproduction. This in common usage often 
implies a less concrete and individualistic 
representation. Cf, Inea (in aesthetics), (3, 


are in the primary position, occupy coincident 
positions in relation to the centre of the 
retina, and correspond to coincident image 


a and c). points of an infinitely distant object, 
Literature: see under FonmaLis|, ImerEs-| The identical points are for anatomy what 
SIONISM, and REALISM. (3.8.T.) | the corresponding or Concruznt Pornts (q.v.) 


Ideality: Ger. Idealität; Fr. idéalité; 
tes) idealita. Timi quality; used (in amaS 
tics — ly with reference to meanings (1 
(3,@ and c) of IpEax (in aesthetics, q.v.). (J.H.T.) 

Idealization (aesthetic): Ger. Jde«lisier- 
ung; Fr. idéalisation; Ital. (not in use). 

1) The apprehension of truths or facts as fit 

r construction in an ideal, 

The limits of idealization would seem to be, 
(a) the partial embodiment of the particular 
sort of ideal already in the truths or facts 
which are idealized. This partial embodiment 

ibes the direction or character of the 
idealization. (6) The carrying over of the 
particular value—aesthetic, moral, &c.—at- 
taching to the truths idealized, to the ideal, 
with exclusion of what is opposed or inhar- 
monious. The ideal interpretation, it is felt, 
is thus and thus on the basis of these items of 
knowledge ; that is, it is the sort of ideal which 
these particulars suggest. (J.M.B.) 

(2) The process of giving meaning as under 
Ipgan Is aesthetics (1), q.v.), or of forming 
an ideal in either of the senses given under 
Inra (in aesthetics (3), q.v.) 

Literature: VoLKELT, Aesth. Zeitfragen 
1895), chaps. ii-iv; Froungr, Vorschule d. 
esth, (1876); Santayana, Sense of Beauty 

(1896), 112 ff.; Srepeck, Das Wesen d. 
sesth, Anschauung (1875); Stamuus, Essai 
sur le Génie dans l'Art (1897); Hopason, 
‘Met. of Experience (1898), ili. 384 ff; 
Buruy, Human Mind, i. 377 ff.; BALDWIN, 
Feeling and Will, 198 ff.; Dewey, Psycho- 
logy, chap. vii; Arren, Physiol. Aesth, 
(1877), chap. ix. (3.B.T.) 

Ideas of the Reason: see KANTIAN 
TERMINOLOGY, 10-21. 

Pores 8 Se vorstellende Thätigkeit ; 

. idéation; Ital. attività rappresentatrice, 
ideazione. Mental process witch takes the 
form of a succession of ideas. Suggested and 
explained by J. S. Mill, Logic, ii. 216. 

The adjective form ‘ideational, as applied 
to such a process, is more exact than is 
ideal. (G.¥.8.—J.M.B.) 

Ideatum [Lat.]. The Oxsxcr (q. v.) of 
cognition. (3.M.B.) 

Identical Points: Ger. identische Punkte ; 


are for physiology. Their discussion in modern 
times dates from J. Müller (Helmholtz, Physiol. 
Optik, 2nd ed., 914; Wundt, Physiol. Psy- 
chol., 4th ed., ii. 222). A theory of visual 
space perception, long current (more especially 
in physiology), and represented in modified 
form by Brücke and Volkmann, was based 
upon them, 

Literature: HeLmBoLTZ, Physiol. Optik 
(2ud ed.), 844, 913; WuxnDprt, Physiol. Psy- 
chol. (4th ed)., ii. 173; Herme, in Her- 
manu’s Handb. d. Physiol., ILI. i. 354, and 
Beitr. z. Physiol., i. (1861) 20 f., ii. (1862) 
81 ff. ; AUBERT, Physiol. Optik, 605; BRÜCKE, 
Müller's Arch. (1841), 459 ; VOLKMANN, Arch. 
f. Ophthal., V. ii. (1859) 86; and art. Sehen 
in Wagner's Handwörterb. d. Physiol., III. 
i. 316 f, 340 f. (E.B.T.) 

Identity (apprehension of individual) [Lat. 
idem, the male Ger. (Zrkenntnis der) indi- 
viduellen Identität; Fr. (perception de B 
identité individuelle; Ital. (percezione dell 
identità individuale. (x) Recognition of a 
thing as different from all other things, and 
iucluding in its unity all its inner changes 
and other diversities. Such a thing is said 
to remain the same or to have sameness. 

( o Sometimes used for PERSONAL IDENTITY 
q-v. 

The recognition seems in general to depend 
on unity, contiuuity, and exclusiveness of 
interest. Thus a thing may be regarded either 
as identical or not identical, according to the 
varying subjective point of view. See Rcoa- 
NITION, and cf. INDIVIDUAL. (G.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

For instance, various qualities and modes of 
behaviour presented through theseparate senses 
of touch, sight, hearing, &c., combine for our 
apprehension in the unity of a single thing, 
because the presentations of these different 
senses co-operate in processes having unity of 
practical interest. The nucleus or unifying 
centre is the experience of resistance con- 
nected with the actual manipulation of things 
at close quarters, by which we change or 
endeavour to change their position and shape 
by our effurt. Practical efficiency in the at- 
tuinment of the ends of animal life is pre- 
ntical Po dominantly constituted by movements which 
Fr. points identiques des rétines; Ital. punti| either take the form of effort put forth against 
tdentict. Retinal points which, when the eyes | resistance or prepare the way for such effort. 
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But the sensations of sight, touch, sound, smell, 
and taste, proceeding from the same material 
thing, co-operate in the most intimate way in 
leading up to aud guiding movements of mani- 
pulation. It is primarily through this unity 
and continuity of practical interest that they 
become united for consciousness as constituting 
one and the same external object. Similarly, 
a series of changes in time is included in the 
uuity of a single thing if the changes do not 
disturb, or if they actually subserve, the 
development of the distinctive interest which 
is aroused, The cat chasing a bird 
apprehends the bird as one and the same 
individual in all its changes of position and 
posture. Such changes merely serve to de- 
termine successive phases and stages in the 
development of its own activity. Similarly, 
the bird when killed is identified with the 
bird alive. The death of the bird is only a 
stage in the process which finds its end-state 
when the bird is eaten. 

Mere unity and continuity of a distinctive 
interest are not in themselves sufficient to 
constitute the cognition of individual identity. 
As Royce has recently pointed out, the interest 
must be ‘exclusive. A child ‘has a play- 
thing, say a lead soldier. He loves it. He 
breaks it. Now offer him. . . another play- 
thing—-another lead soldier, as nearly as 
possible like the one just broken. Were the 
broken one not as such before the child’s 
mind, the new one might prove in all respects 
satisfactory. But now, will the child... be 
very likely to accept the new soldier as 
a compensation for the broken one? No!... 
Now at this moment, | say, when the child 
rejects the other object—the other case that 
pretends to be an apt appeal to his ex- 


clusive love for the broken toy—at this very | ( 


moment he consciously individuates the toy.’ 
Royce seems to be clearly right in insisting 
on the necessity of exclusive interest. But 
the present writer cannot agree with him in 
demanding that the exclusiveness shall assume 
the highly developed form which attaches to 
it in the example of the broken toy. Before 
the toy was broken, the child must already 
have taken an exclusive interest in it. The 
accident and the proffired substitution only 
brings home to him the fact that his interest 
in it is exclusive. But to bave an exclusive 
interest is one thing; to distinctly recognize 
that the interest is exclusive is another. The 
exclusive interest and the correlated appre- 
hension of individual identity are the pre- 
condition of the passionate rejection of a 


substitute. Royce’s statement therefore puta 
the cart before the horse. His view breaks 
down in such simple cases as that of the cat 
chasing the bird. The bird is throughout the 
same individual for the cat which is pursuing 
it. But it would make no difference to the 
cat if another bird exactly like it were 
substituted. The exclusive interest arises 
from the fact that no other bird is substi- 
tuted. No others may be present; and if 
they are, the cat can only chase one of them 
at a time, because it has itself only one body, 
and can therefore only execute one set of 
movements at once. Exclusiveness of this 
kind is the necessary presupposition of ex- 
clusiveness in Royce’s sense. Unless the 
child is, to begin with, able to recognize his 
tin soldier as just this individual tin soldier 
numerically distinct from others, he cannot 
learn to love it in an exclusive manner. The 
exclusive love is due to growth of memories, 
associations, and connected sentiments, which 
attach to this individual object as such, and 
not to others. But this would be impossible 
unless the object were, to begin with, ap- 
prehended in its individual distinctness. The 
growth of these memories, associations, and 
sentiments constitutes a second and more 
advanced stage in the process of individua- 
tion. A third stage arises with the loss of 
the loved object, and the felt impossibility of 
compensating for this loss by substituting any 
other. 

Literature: Wax, art. Psychology, Encye. 
Brit. (gth ed.),80 f£. ; Roxce, The Conception of 
God, v (Suppl. Essay), Part IIL Also citation 
under INDIVIDUAL, (G.F.8.) 

Identity (apprehension of material): Ger. 
(Erkenntnis der) inhaltlichen Broh i 

appréhension de V)identité matérielle ; s 
(percezione dell’) identità materiale, or identifi- 
cazione. RecoGniTIon (q.v.) based on complete 
apparent likeness. Cf. Ward, art. Psychology, 
in Encyc. Brit. (gth ed.), 80 f. (G.F.8., J.M.B.) 

Material identity is the limiting case of 
RESEMBLANCE (q. v.). When I say that the 
green of this leaf is identical with the green 
of that, I mean that the colours are exactly 
alike, and mean to assert material identity. 
When I say that I have the same body which 
belonged to me as a baby, I mean to assert 
individual identity (see the preceding topic). 

Identity (in metaphysics). The principle 
of absolute equality with itself of what is real; 
the principle that the law of Loznrrrr (in 
logic, q.v.) is also a principle of reality. 

Identity is both an assumption of thinking 
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and a postulate concerning the nature of 
reality. The hypothesis of ‘bare identity,’ or 
‘ distinctionless being,’ is opposed by that of 
‘identity in difference,’ according to which 
identity and difference are correlative and 
mutually dependent conceptions, identity 
being relative to difference and difference 
presupposing identity. This is undoubtedly 
sound as a criticism of these categories of 
thought as such; but it is mere tautology 
in relation to concrete matters of fact or of 
science, or, more broadly, to the process of 
knowledge as concretely determined. For 
here it is always one side or the other— 
identity or difference—which subserves the 
interest of the thought or action, and the 
determination of an identity in difference 
says nothing as to the extent or form of 
either. For exemple, to say that heredity is 
a law of identity in difference, leaves the ex- 
tent of likeness and variation quite untouched; 
so also to say (see Bosanquet, Mind, April, 
1899) that imitation and invention are both 
covered by the formula ‘identity in difference.’ 
Difference as a conception is fruitful as 
lending itself to one sort of method and to one 
sort of data, identity to another sort of each ; 
just as in the genetic development of con- 
sciousness, the discernment of difference and 
distinction is a later and more complex act 
than that of the vague generalization which 
proceeds upon resemblances. So while they 
are logically correlative, and existence is al- 
ways both, yet to the thought which makes 
use of these categories identity is an abstrac- 
tion from differences and difference from 
identities, 

Identity considered as principle of per- 
manence and changelessness in being, con- 
trasted with the flux of the phenomenal, 
dates back to the Eleatics. See Pre-Socratic 
Puinosopny. Cf. also ('HANGR, and, for the 
ad of identity in the Hegelian dialectic, 

EGEL’8S Texminovoey, III, IV, 

Literature: works of general metaphysics, 
as in Bisrroe. B, 1, o; also see the indica- 
tions under the other topics Ipznarry. 

(J.M.B.,G.F.8.) 

Identity (logical). The principle that a 
logical term is always equal to itself (A = A) 
and to nothing else. Cf. CONTRADICTION, and 
see Laws or THOUGHT, 

This principle states a logical demand or 
ideal of thinking rather than a psychological 
fact. The identity which formal logic sup- 
poses is an abstract or symbolic representation 
requiring a sameness in the content of the 


term which is never fully realized. The sub- 
stitution of A for A is valid only without the 
psychological context in which A is a matter 
of experience. In dealing with universals and 
with definitions the principle of identity is 
both logically and psychologically valid, since, 
in the former case, the limit of material modi- 
fication has been reached, or is formally 
assumed, and, in the latter case, material 
modification is expressly excluded. The 
hypostatizing of identity as a metaphysical 
principle assumes the metaphysical validity 
of this logical category, Cf. the other topics 
IDENTITY. (J-M.B.) 

Identity (personal): see PERSONAL 
IDENTITY. 

Identity in Diference: see IDENTITY 
(in metaphysics). 

Identity-philosophy: Cer. Identitätsphilo- 
sophie; Fr. philosophie de Videntité; Ital. 
filosofia dell identità. (1) The theory which, 
metaphysically, reduces mind and matter, the 
ideal and the real, thought and being, to unity 
in the absolute (cf. Ipzanism, Monism, and 
aire or, phenomenally, looks upon 
the physical and the psychical series as corre- 
lative ‘sides’ or ‘ aspects ’ of one and the same 
process. Cf. DoUBLE Asprcor THEORY, and 
PARALLELISM (psychophysical). 

(2) In particular, the system propounded 
by Schelling in the second and most signifi- 
cant stage of his philosophical development 
(Falckenberg, Hist. of Mod. Philos., 447, 
456-61), in which, through a combination 
of Spinozistic and Fichtean principles, he 
reaches the conclusion that object and subject, 
real and ideal, nature and spirit, are one in the 
absolute, which is the identity or indifference 
of both (Ueberweg, Hist. of Philos., ii. 213). 

Fichte, in his subjective or transcen- 
dental idealism, had subordinated the objec- 
tive or real element in tle world to the 
subjective or ideal. Schelling adds the 
philosophy of nature to the scieuce of 
knowledge with co-ordinate rank, and then 
interprets nature and spirit as alike pro- 
ceeding from a neutral ground which is above 
them both, This identity divides by polar 
opposition into the negative or real pole 
(nature, object) and the positive or ideal pole 
(spirit. subject); but in itself it is the 
identical ground or indifference of the two. 
This system of identity was set forth in 
a series of writings which appeared in rapid 
succession in the first decade of the roth 
century (Darstellung meines Syst. d. Philos., 
1801" Bruno, oder ü. d. gittliche u. matiirliche 
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Prinzip d. Dinge, 1803 ; Vorlesungen ü. die 
Methode des akademischen Studiums, 1803). 

Of contemporaries and fcllowers of Schel- 
ling, Wagner, Friedrich Krause, Schleier- 
macher, and Hegel may be mentioned among 
those who felt the influence of the doctrine. 
In his absolute idealism, Hegel developed a 
monism of logical reason which combined the 
Fichtean emphasis of spirit with Schelling’s 
insistence upon the philosophy of nature; but 
he energetically repudiated the conception of 
the absolute as an indeterminate neutrum, 
as well as the intellectual intuition by which 
Schelling claimed to attain a knowledge of 
the identical ground, together with his (lack 
i derivation of nature and spirit therefrom 
(Hegel, Phänomenologie des Geistes, Vorrede ; 
Schwegler, Hist. of Philos., xliv; Falcken- 
berg, op. cit., xii. 1). Cf. Simone Corleo, La 
Filosofia dell Identità (1879-80). (A.0.A.3r.) 

Ideogenetic Theory (of judgment). 
Brentano's view of the original character of 
JupemeEnr (q. v., also Bexer), known by his 
school (Hillebrand, Meinong, Höfler) as the 
ideogenetische Urtheilstheorie. (3.M.B.) 

Ideogram (or -graph) | Gr. idéa, idea, + 
ypiper, to wae ae pee 3 Fr 
tdéogramme; Ital. ideogramma, A written 
sizn or symbol, not a name, which conveys 
its meaning by its own form, being often a 
pictorial representation (a pictograph) of the 
object symbolized. 

The ideograph characterizes an important 
stage in the primitive evolution of writing. 
It is contrasted with a phonogram, which is 
a written representative of a thing or 
idea through the vocalized name for the 
thing or idea; occasionally, as in imitative 
sounds, onomatopoesis, it represents the 
sound itself, Our own language and those 
from which it is derived are of course phono- 
graphic. As examples of ideographic records 
may be cited the pictozraphs of North American 
Indians, and (in rt) Mexican writings and 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. Ideographic sur- 
vivals in current are the Roman 
numerals, I, II, III; zodiacal, astronomical, 
and certain zoological signs, e.g. Y, denot- 
ing Jupiter—an arm grasping a thunderbolt. 
Ideographic elements in the letters of the 
alphabet are abundant. Such characters, 
however, pass quickly into conventional stages 
and lose much of their original form. 

Literature: works on the origin of writing ; 
Horrman, The Beginnings of Writing (1895), 
209; Briton, Essays of an Americanist 
(1890). (3-3.) 


Ideogram (in psychology). The curve or 
tracing secured with a recording apparatus 
(Idecgiaph) arranged to exhibit variations of 
muscular movement occasioned by changes in 
thought. See Morselli, Semej. mal. ment. ii 
(1895), for its use in pathology. (J.M.B.) 

Id [Gr. tea, idea, + déyor, dis- 
course]: Ger. Ideologie; Fr. idéologie; Ital. 
i ta. The continuation and development, 
in the period of the Revolution and the imme- 
diately succeeding period, by Destutt de Tracy 
(the author of the term), Cabanis, and others, 
of the French sensationalism of the 18th 
century (Condillac). The ideologues made 
the analysis of ideas, and, in particular, the 
investigation of their origin, the fundamental 
philosophical discipline, which at the same 
time was expected to furnish the basis of the 
moral and political sciences. 

Literature: Dusturr DE Tracy, Éléments 
d'Tdéologie, especially i (1808), Preface and 
Introd.; UEBERWwWEG-HEINZE, Gesch. d. Philos., 
TII. ii. (8th ed., 1897) 36; Picavet, Les 
Idéologues. (A.0.A.3r.) 

Ideo-motor: Ger. ideomotorisch; Fr. idéo- 
moteur ; Ital. ideomotore. Applied to action 
considered as following upon thought. It is 
contrasted with SmNsoRI-moToR (q.v.) and 
REFLEX (q. v.). 

The term is sometimes limited to actions 
which are non-voluntary or involuntary ; but 
the better usage includes voluntary action in 
the ideo-motor class, (3.M.B.-G.¥.8.) 

Ideoplastic (1) and Ideoplasy (2) [Gr. 
lôéa, idea, + mhaorós, formed]: Ger. ideoplastisch 
and Ideoplasie; Fr. idéoplastique and idéoplasie; 
Ital. ideoplastico and ideoplasia. (1) Applied 
to the physiological functions considered 
as liable to modification from suggested 
ideas (used originally by Durand de Gros 
—t.m.). (2) Suggestions operative in the 
production of physiological changes. Used by 
Ochorowiez (Ment. Suggestion, Eng. trans.), 
where the noun-form is mistakenly given 
‘ideoplasty.’ (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Idiocy [Gr. iwreia, uncouthness, want of 
education ; /3érys,a person private or apart]: 
Ger. Idiotie; Fr. idiotie; Ital. idiotismo, 
idiozia. Deficiency in the ordivary mental 
powers, due to disease or failure of develop- 
ment of the central nervous system. More 
especially, idiocy often relates to the severer 
forms of such mental deficiency, while children 
of subvormal capacity or backward develop- 
ment are spoken of as feeble-minded, or 
mentally deticient children. There is some 
tendency to use the term feeble-minded to 
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include all degrees of defect from the slightest 
to the most severe. (3.J.—3.M.B.) 
Description. A general description niay be 
profitably confined to an average case of idiocy. 
The typical idiot shows not merely mental, 
but physical defect: a blunted growth, a 
stooping attitude, a coarse skin, weak and 
flabby muscles, a sluggish circulation, a de- 
fective mastication and digestion of food, 
perverted or undeveloped sexual functions, 
a defective co-ordination of movements, a ten- 
dency to repeat a few simple automatic move- 
ments, a lowered sensibility (or sensory dis- 
order), indistinct speech, and a general absence 
of alertness, with weak memory and mental 
initiative. Inability to take care of his person, 
a defective moral sensibility, and lack of 
appreciation of the feelings of others render 
the idiot socially unfit, apart from the more 
strictly intellectual deficiency. Variations 
from the type are considered below. 
Frequency and Causes. The frequency of 
idiocy is most difficult to ascertain, owing to 
the unwillingness of the parents to report it, 
and varies markedly in different countries; 
certain varieties, as CRETINISM (a. v.) in 
Switzerland, being apparently related to 
local influences, General statistics indicate 
that one idiot to every 500 of the population 
is a conservative estimate, aud that there are 
probably nearly as many idiots as insane, 
and more than the blind and deaf together 
(Ireland). Heredity or predisposing causes are 
most influential in the production of idiocy ; 
physical defects being quite as pronounced 
as mental defects, according to the results 
of Shuttleworth aud Beach. A phthisical 
family history was present in 28-31% per 
cent, of the cases, inherited disease in 21-38 
per cent., and in an additional 20 per 
cent, a neurotic inheritance, in which epi- 
lepsy (8-69 per cent.) was frequent. The 
frequency of deafness in idiots has also been 
noted, Parental intemperance is a prominent 
predisposing cause, being found in from 13 
per cent. to 20 per cent. of all cases, but in 
as many as 38 per cent. (Kerlin) if the 
grandparents also be counted. Idiocy may 
result from shock or ill health of the mother 
during gestation, and is more frequently the 
result of accidents, &c., incidental to birth. 
Many accidental causes after birth (epilepsy, 
injury to the head, fevers, sunstroke, fright) 
may be inducing causes of idiocy, but it is 
estimated that in at least two thirds of all 
cases there are some marked congenital defects. 
These several factors frequently act in com- 


bination, the inducing cause serving only te 
bring to the foreground an inherited taint. 
It should also be noted that while in some 
cases idiocy is sequential to epilepsy, the 
epileptic tendency is a marked concomitant 
of idiocy, being one of the frequent degenera- 
tive stigmata of the idiotic condition. 

Pathological. The appearances of gross 
brain defect observable in cases of idiocy 
comprise most of the serious abnormalities to 
which this organ is liable ; and certain forms 
of idiocy have been differentiated according 
to the pathological cause. Idiocy may re- 
sult from mere deficiency of brain substance, 
which is termed microcephalic; from hyper- 
trophy of the brain, one prominent form of 
which is HYDROCEPHALUS (q.v.). Softening 
or sclerosis of the brain, tumours and affec- 
tions of the membranes and blood-vessels, 
asymmetries of development, atrophy of the 
cerebellum, defects of the corpus callosum, 
unusual forms of cortical cells in microscopical 
examination, &c., have been observed. Such 
defects may be distinguished according as 
they are formative or developmental, and as 
they result from inflammatory or degenerative 
diseases. 

Varieties. The classification of cases of 
idiocy has proceeded in part upon the time 
of appearance of the defect, upon the degree of 
intelligence retained, upon the specific patho- 
logical basis for the condition, and upou the 
general appearance of the case. It is thus 
described as congenital, developmental, and 
accidental; each of which, especially the first, 
fall into many subdivisions suggestive of their 
pathology. Idiocy is also described as ‘ true’ 
idiocy, imbecility, weak-mindeduess, &c., or as 
microceplalic, hydrocephalic, eclaumpsic, epi- 
leptic, cretiuism, &c., or as Mongolian, Negro- 
like, Malay, &c. Practically the pathological 
form of classification has been most influential, 
the other modes of description serving as sup- 
agra In a measure the various forms 

ve been correlated with physical peculiarities 
and psychological defects, but not sufficiently 
to enable any brief formulation of these to be 
made. For descriptions of illustrative cases 
the reader may be referred to the standard 
works cited below. 

Psychological Status. Idiocy is often spoken 
of as a state of arrested mental development, 
the unfoldment of mental power being cut off 
at the infantile or childish stute. To a large 
extent this is true; and, as indicated by the 
process of education, there is spread out over 
a long period the slow steps of progress usually 
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acquired quickly, spontaneously, and almost 
without effort. There is, however, an unequal 
development which is characteristic of idiocy. 
Adolescent and adult instincts appear, mus- 
cular strength and skill exceeding that of 
childhood lead into new fields of activity, 
while the mere aggregation of sensory and 
motor experiences, however poorly assimi- 
lated, produces some differentiation. In a 
few cases, sometimes known as idiot-savants 
or idiot-geniuses (see Peterson, Pop. Sei. Mo., 
1896, 237), one special group of faculties, 
such as music, linguistic faculty, memory, 
drawing, construction, is well developed, al- 
though the general mental operations are of 
a simple character. It is seldom that such 
facility is infused with great intelligence, but 
resembles more a freak of receptive or con- 
structive facility. Morally, idiots are re- 
markably deficient; it is difficult to arouse 
in them the sense of shame and propriety ; 
their love of approbation and capricious 
likings for certain individuals are often the 
most promising means of influencing their 
conduct. The analogy which has been drawn 
between the mental state of idiots and of 
animals, and the conception of idiocy as an 
atavistic condition, are on the whole mis- 
leading. In the one case the nature and 
direction of exercise of the intelligence is too 
diverse to be readily comparable, while the 
best authorities deny that in the character of 
the brain and other abnormalities of idiots 
atavistic tendencies are particularly marked. 

Training of Idiots. The methods of educat- 
ing the feeble-minded to the maximum degree 
of usefulness of which each is capable serve to 
illustrate the different degrees of defect, as 
well as its nature. The form of training 
now introduced is aptly termed physiological, 
and is one of the main contributions asso- 
ciated with the name of in. It begins with 
the principle that a cultivation of muscular 
co-ordination is the necessary starting-point 
of the education of the feeble-minded. The 
apathetic torpid idiot is induced by such 
exercises as the throwing of a bean-bag, clap- 
ping the hands in time to music, marching, &c., 
to convert a simple imitative action into a 
purposive movement. If there is more serious 
defect in the movements of legs or arms, 
walking on flat rounds of ladders eee on 
the floor, to induce regularity of step, balancing 
exercises, grasping of blocks, placing marbles 
or pegs in designated holes in a board, the 
taking apart and putting together of boxes 
and simple contrivances, and other devices, 


are used to induce and exercise co-ordinating 
movements. Their senses must be aroused 
by the handling of objects of different textures 
and shapes; their ears, with which they 
hear but do not listen, must "be excited by 
systematic exercises in music, rhythm, and 
characteristic noises. Similarly for sight, the 
fixation of attention, the transition from see- 
ing to looking must be aided by such devices 
as the kaleidoscope, coloured balls, diagrams, 
pictures, drawing. The training of speech 
offers a wide and difficult field. Some idiots 
do not speak at all, or at best only a few 
isolated words, and comprehend only a few 
simple directions. In many the natural 
speech tendency is slight, but may be con- 
siderably developed. Some pick up speech 
slowly and at a later period than is normal ; 
but few, if any, of the feeble-minded have 
a normal control over articulation and 
readiness of expression, Articulation is in- 
duced and developed by progressive exercises 
in the movements of tongue, lips, and vocal 
chords. Imitation, chorus exercises, and 
patient correction of faults, together with 
general improvement in physical power, will 
bring motor control; yet the use of language 
will always be liraited to the degree of mental 
capacity which is present. As the subjects 
of such training grow older, more elaborate 
occupations and handiworks are open to 
them; perhaps 20 per cent. of them will 
become self-supporting, and another 20 per 
cent. useful and in a measure able to take care 
of themselves. The psychological interest in 
this process is its illustration of the relations 
between motor and mental effort, and the 
substitution of the slow and deliberate acquisi- 
tion for the quick spontaneous self-education 
of normal children, Apart from mental train- 
ing, relief has been obtained by appropriate 
medical treatment, or even surgical operation, 
but this only in cases when the idiocy was 
evidently the result of a definite pathological 
condition which was thus reached. Of, 
IMBECILITY, and RETINISM. 

Historical. The modern phase in the 
study and training of the mentally defective 
may be said to start with Seguin, who began 
to instruct an idiot child in 1837, andin 1846 
issued his important book on the education 
of idiots. Under the view which was thus 
displaced the idiot was considered, and often 
treated, as little more than a human beast, and 
many cases of idiocy were described as wild 
men, wolf-boys, and the like. 

Literature: W. W. IneLaND, The Mental 
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Affections of Children (1898) ; Morserxz and 
TamBuRINI, in Riv. di Freniat. (1876-8); 
SHUTTLEWORTH, Mentally Deficient Children 
(1895); Souxrer, L'Idiot et I'Imbécile (Paris, 
1891), and art. Idiocy, in Twentieth Cent. 
Pract. of Med. (1897); Lancpon-Dowy, The 
Mental Affections of Childhood (1887); E. 
Sreuin, Idiocy and its Treatment by the 
Physiol. Method (1866). (3.3.) 

Idiopathic [Gr. ibioraðeîv, to feel for one- 
self alone]: Ger. idiopathisch; Fr.idiopathique ; 
Ital. idiopatico. A term applied to a morbid 
condition or disease which is primary and 
distinctive; not a secondary effect of another 
disorder, nor a symptom of such disorder, nor 
the result of accident or injury. It thus 
often implies the typical and hereditary form 
of the disease, as idiopathic epilepsy, idio- 
pathic insanity. (3.3.) 

Idioplasm [Gr. tos, the same, + mAdopa, a 
thing formed]: Ger. Zd'oplasma; Fr. idio- 
plasme; Ital. idioplasma. ‘I'he nuclear chro- 
matin substance that forms the physical basis 
of heredity. 

Suggested by Nägeli (Mechanisch-physio- 
logische T'heorie der Abstammungs/ehre, 1884). 
Practically equivalent to the Gzrm-pLasm 
(q.v.) of Weismann. (0.Lu.M.) 

Idio-psychological Ethics: Ger. idio- 
psychologische Ethik; Fr. morale idio-psycho- 
logique (suggeste|—rx.¥.) ; Ital. morale idio- 
psicologica. A theory of ethics which depends 
upon ‘the inner facts of conscience itself’ 
(Martineau). 

The term is used by Martineau (Types of 
Ethical Theory, 1885), who distinguishes 
idio-psychological ethics from hetero-psycho- 
logical ethics (that is, the theories of ethics 
which derive moral phenomena from other 
mental categories). These two classes of 
theories, together with the uupsychological 
theories (which base ethics upon met:physical 
or physical doctrines), make up his classifica- 
tion of ethical theories. (W.R.S.) 

Idio-retinal Light: Ger. Higenlicht der 
Netzhaut (Augengrau, Augenschwarz); Vr. 
lumière propre de la rétine; Ital. luce propria 
della retina. 'The hazy or cloudlike patches 
of dull grey in the field of vision when the 
eyes are free from stimulation and after- 
images. Cf. Helmholtz, Physiol. Optik (2nd 
ed.), 242, 409, 1007. 

It is important for the Helmholtz-Fechner 
theory of after-images (loc. cit., 502). G. E. 
Müller refers it to the cortex (Zeitsch. f. Psy- 
chol., xiv. 40), in order to reduce Hering’s| »niwal form, with which some mysterious and 
retinal ‘antagonism ' to the single category of | superhuman power is associated, and which is 
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‘subtractive’ (with elimination of ‘ relative’) 
antagonism (Ebbinghaus, Psychol, i. 259. 
262). For its measurement, cf. Fechner, 
Elem. d. Psychophystk, i. 168. See Visual 
Sensation under VISION. (E.B.T.) 

Idiosyncrasy [Gr. ldoovyrparla, a peculiar 
temperament or habit of body]: Ger. Zdio- 
synkrasie; Vr. idiosyncrasie; Ital. idiosin- 
crasia. Idiosyncrasy denotes peculiar re- 
actions of the individual to certain external 
influences, and further implies that such 
response or affection is not readily correlated 
with known physiological or psychological 
principles. 

The term is thus distinguished from tem- 
perament or constitution or racial charac- 
teristics, all of which are expressions of the 
individuals special variation in regard to the 
normal and regular distribution of endowment. 
Peculiar likes and dislikes, the special effects 
of sensory stimuli, the actions on the secretions 
and vaso-motor system, the behaviour under 
the action of drugs and stimulants, peculiar 
habits of mental work, are types of idio- 
synerasies. One person has the peculiar 
sensation of the blood running cold at the 
squeezing of a dry sponge, another at the 
creasing of paper or the scraping of the finger- 
nail; the odour or the mere presence of a 
certain animal, flower, or fruit is painfully 
disturbing to some individuals. In the use of 
drugs the normal effect at times fails to 
appear, and marked variations in the quantity 
needed to produce the same effect are readily 
noticeable. What is one man’s meat is another 
man's poison; what conduces to productive 
mental energy in one defeats this object in 
another. The story of Schiller requiring the 
odour of decaying apples to stimulate him in 
his composition, or of Kant requiring the 
sight of a button on a students coat to 
hold the course of his lectures, are cases of 
mental idiosyncrasies. During pregnancy 
and during adolescence the temporary appear- 
ance of special idiosyncrasies—unusual tastes 
and susceptibilities—is frequently observed. 
That many of these are somewhat imaginary 
in type, or partake of that peculiar admixture 
of feigning and reality characteristic of 
hysteria, cannot be doubted; but as all idio- 
syncrasies are expressions of the reactions of 
the nervous system, these are no less so. (J.J-) 

Idol [Gr. ¢iéorov, an image]: Ger. Idol; 
Fr. idole; Ital. idolo. An object, usually an 
image or representation of a human or 
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rupposed to be propitiated by the worship 
paid to the object. 

An immediate object of worship 1s not an 
idol, even though it may be an anima! or 
something wholly unworthy of the religious 


sentiment. An idol is, in the first instance, 
an indirect object of worship, and is more or 
less symbolical. It would have its rise in the 
need the primitive mind would feel for some 
tangible symbol or representative of the 
mysterious object of its worship. Idol-worship 
could not exist, therefore, as a primitive form 
of religion. 

Literature: see references under FETICHISM; 
also Spenorr, Princ. of Sociol., i. chaps. xxi, 
xxii; Max MÜLLER, Is Fetichism an Original 
Form of Religion, 38, 110, 196. (A-1.0.) 

Idol (Baconian). Prejulices natural to 
man, whether native or acquired, which hinder 
the discovery and advancement of truth; used 
first (Lut. idola) by Giordano Bruno (1582 ff.). 

The list of ‘idols’ is given by Bacon in his 
Nov, Org., i. 38 ff. They are cited in con- 
cise quotation in Eisler, Wörterb. d. philos. 
Begriffe, ‘Idol.’ (J.M.B.-E.M.) 

Idolatry: Ger. Abgitterei; Fr. idoldtrie ; 
Ital. idolatria. (x) The worship of idols. 
Cf. Ivor. 

(2) A name applied to any religious belief or 
worship that is conceived to be not only false 
but also degrading. 

In the strict sense of the term idolatry is 
not a primary form of religious worship. It 
is devoted to an object which at first sym- 
bolized some unseen power, and has gradually 
become itself an object of superstitious regard. 
Image-wor-hip is a species of idolatry in which 
this process is clearly manifested. The image 
or picture is at first merely representative, but 
teuds gradually to become identified with the 
object itself. (A.7.0.) 

Ignorance (in law) [Lat. ignorantia] : 
Ger. Unwissenheit; Fr. tynorance; Ital. igno- 
ranza. Want of knowledge as to a certain 
point; lack of information as to a certain 
matter. 

Ignorance of law: ignorance as to what 
the Jaw is; as when a man, not knowing 
bigamy to be unlawful, marries a woman 
already married to another. It is a legal 
maxim that ignorantia legis neminem excusat. 

Ignorance of fact: ignorance as to what 
the fucts are ; as when a man marries a woman 
already married to another, not knowing o! 
the former marriage. The maxim is ignorantia 
facti excusat. Ignorance is a cause of error, 
but a different thing from error, which is a 


want of conformity between our notions of 
things and their real state or nature. 

The Roman law placed important limita- 
tions on the doctrine that ignorance of law is 
no excuse. It was an excuse to minors, 
women, and soldiers, under certain circum- 
stances, and a broad distinction was drawn 
between its effect on public and on private 
wrongs. It is also, in some cases, a ground 
for relief or of defence in courts of equity. 
Cf. Pomeroy, Equity Jurisprudence, ii. § 842. 

Literature; PHILLIMORE, Princ. and Maxims 
of Jurisprudence, xix ; Dig. xxii. 6, De Iuris 
et Facti Ignorantia; HOLLAND, Jurisprudence, 
chap. xiii, viii. 94 ; Hommes, On the Common 
Law, 47; MERLIN, Répertoire de Jurisprudence, 
‘Ignorance’; and Svum’s Inst. of Roman Law, 
§ 29, on Error in Substantia. (8.E.B.) 

Ignoratio Elenchi: see FALLACY. 

Illation and Illative: see ĪNFERENOE. 

Illegitimate (in law): see LEGITIMATE. 

Illicit Process: see Fauuacy (1), and 
DıstRIBUTION (in logic). 

Tllogical: see LOGICAL, 

Illumination : see ENLIGHTENMENT, 

Ilusion [Lat. in + ludere, to play]: Ger. 
Illusion, Täuschung; Fr. illusion; Ital. illu- 
sione. (1) The construction, on the basis 
of data which are real in their sphere, of 
a mental object which is accepted as real but 
is not so. 

(2) The mental object thus constructed. 

(3) In general, mental acceptance of the 
unreal. 

Meaning (1)—with (2)—is the recom- 
mended psychological definition. Illusion is 
thus any mistaken mental construction which 
has reliable data as its point of departure. 
The distinction from HALLUCINATION (q. V.) 
is twofold: (a) in hallucination, the trust- 
worthy data are absent; that is, the deter- 
mining elements in the construction are either 
of purely imaginative or of organic origin— 
both these cases being illustrated under that 
topic, and both being on the border, or over 
the border, of the pathological. (6) Hallucina- 
tion is confined to the perceptual—to objects 
of sense in contrast with the Dexusion (q.v.) 
of higher mental processes. Illusion is thus 
broader, in that it covers those errors of the 
logical operations as well which are not of 
the persistence or of the indirect determina- 
tion—in a system of beliefs—which charac- 
terize delusions. 

The limits of the three terms inter se are, 
however, largely practical. The central pro- 
cesses of illusion and of hallucination, arising 
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from organic causes, are the same; and in 
most cases of either, the influence of delusional 
elements, due to the earlier condition of mind 
—notably to emotional states—is marked. 
The cases of pure Sense ILLUSION (q. v.), on 
the other hand, are cases really of perception, 
not of illusion; since they are normal, con- 
stant, and common to all individuals, and are 
exposed by resort to tests outside the sphere 
of the particular senses concerned, Cf. Or- 
TICAL ILLUSIONS, and ILLUSIONS or MOTION 
AND MOVEMENT., 

Illusions occur in connection with all the 
senses, and with certain obscure modes of 
consciousness. Of. OnrenTarron (illusions of), 
and PRESENTIMENT, 

Literature: Brautos, G, 2, n; titles cited 
under HALLUCINATION ; list of references in 
Batpwin, Senses and Intellect, 269. (s.M.B.) 

Illusion (aesthetic) or Self-illusion: see 
SEMBLANCE. Also cf. Art, Beauty, and 
CLASSIFICATION (of the fine arts). 

Ilusion (pathological). A distinction 
between the usual and normal sense-decep- 
tions and the unusual and somewhat abnormal 
false interpretation of sensory stimuli is 
much to be desired, Such normal illusions 
are considered under the preceding topic ; 
and the general relations of hallucinations 
and illusions, both in the sane and insane, 
are considered under HALLUCINATIONS. 

Illusions in the specific sense may be 
illustrated from the case of the whitewashed 
tree, which is momentarily mistaken by 
the belated wanderer in a lonely road for 
something more mysterious; to the raving of 
the maniac who sees in the wall-paper patterns 
the spiteful faces of his persecutors, and hears 
in passing footsteps or everyday noises their 
curses and insults. Some misinterpreting 
mental attitude or factor seems necessary to 
the formation of the typical illusion; it may 
be expectant attention, or fear, or the pre- 
ponderance of a limited train of thought, 
or the poisoning of the brain by opium 
or hashish, or the disordered reasoning of 
insanity. When such misinterpretations are 
slight, the resulting illusion is assimilated to 
the normal sense-deception; when it becomes 
more marked, and particularly when the 
interpretation or inferential element becomes 
more prominent, it passes gradually into the 
abnormal type, and then its aetiology and 
nature is quite similar to that of the hallucina- 
tion. This is well illustrated in the illusions 
of the insane; in many of these it is difficult 
to decide whether there exists an illusion or 


a pure hallucination, correlated with sensory 
and bodily disorders. A patient suffering 
from anaesthesia believes his legs to be made 
of wood or glass, or that he is dead; ringing 
in the eais is construed into warning voices ; 
digestive troubles lead to the belief that the 
patient has no stomach ; peculiar head-sensa- 
tions, that he is possessed by another spirit; 
while total strangeness of disordered sensi- 
bility may lead to the belief in a changed 
personality. In dreams, likewise, illusions 
may occur; the fancies may have a sensory 
starting-point ; while in hypnotism such are 
readily suggested. Cf. also Dreams, and 
Hypnosis. (3.5.) 

Illusions of Motion and Movement: 
Ger. Bewegungstduschungen ; Fr. illusions du 
mouvement; Ital. illusioni di movimento. 
False interpretation of sense data, resulting 
in the apparent perception of motion or 
Movement (q. v.) where it does not exist, or 
in the misjudgment of some circumstance 
attending actual motion, such as the rate, the 
direction, or the object that moves. 

I. Morton. Illusions of change of place 
may occur in any sense which is capable of 
giving impressions of position ; they are found 
most commonly in vision, touch, the muscle 
sense, and the equilibrium sense. If we limit 
the term motion to displacements which are not 
the manifestation of subjective or organic 
activity, and designate the latter by the term 
Movement (q.v. for the distinction), as is 
customary, the illusions belonging to vision 
and touch will fall for the most part in the 
first category, and those of the muscle sense 
in the second. In many cases the illusion 
arises from the combination of data of several 
senses, 

Visual Illusions. The interpretation of the 
rate of motion and of its source (i. e. the ob- 
ject that moves) is largely relative. If the 
eye follow a moving body, the motion will 
appear much less rapid than with the eye at 
rest, even though the entire motion be attri- 
buted to the moving object in both cases. In 
a moving train, the motion is attributed some- 
times to the train, sometimes to the objects 
that puss by; but in the latter case the rate 
appears much ter. A similar effect is 
obtained from an endless belt of figured oil- 
cloth revolving over rollers; when the oil- 
cloth is near enough to fill the field of vision, 
the subject attributes the motion to the field 
or to himself, according as his eyes follow the 
patterns or remain fixed. Objects seen in in- 
direct vision appear to move more rapidly than 
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those viewed in direct vision, ceteris paribus, 
owing probably to the tendency of the eye to 
follow the object in the latter case. If the eye be 
fixed on a point at rest, the latter after a time 
will appear to move about slightly ; the motion 
is especially marked when the object fixated 
is the only clearly defined point in the field 
of vision ; it is really due to involuntary eye 
movements. Exner terms the experience 
‘autokinetic sensations.’ If the eye-ball be 
pressed from side to side with the finger, the 
objects in the field of vision appear to move; 
but no such interpretation occurs when the 
eye moves normally. 

A somewhat different instanee of relativity 
is observed in the apparatus called anortho- 
scope. This consists of a paper with a narrow 
vertical slit, which is held before one eye, and 
a circle slightly less in diameter than the 
length of the slit; when this circle is moved 
rapidly from side to side behind the slit, it 
appears as an ellipse, the horizontal axis 
becoming shorter as the rate is increased ; 
when the motion is slow, the illusion dis- 
appears, or is reversed, the horizontal axis 
becoming longer than the vertical. 

Illusions of the direction of motion may be 
due to a false judgment of perspective, or to 
the undue prominence of certain factors and 
overlooking of others. An example of the 
former appears when we observe the motion 
of a windmill from an oblique angle at a 
distance; either side of the mill may be made 
to appear the nearer, so that the upper vanes 
seem to move now towards, now away from us. 
A similar illusion of perspective may be 
observed with vessels on the water. An 
illusion of direction due to the obscurity of 
certain factors is observed when a spiral 
figure is rotated rapidly about its centre on 
a colour-wheel; the rotary motion is indis- 
tinguishable, and there appears instead a 
motion of all points of the spiral towards 
the centre, or away from it, according to the 
direction of rotation. If a card with a 
number of broad concentric circles like a 
target be moved in a circle before the eyes 
without rotation of the card, the figure becomes 
partly blurred, and the blurred sectors appear 
to rotate in the direction of the actual move- 
ment. Ifa figure consisting of a circle with 
teeth projecting inwards or outwards (like cogs 

moved in a similar manner, the cogs 
appear to rotate around the circumference of 
the circle. Figures of this sort are known 
as strobic circles. 

The illusion of rest is illustrated in a 


rapidly rotating wheel, whose spokes present 
the appearance of a continuous, motionless, 
and semi-transparent surface. In the thauma- 
trope different pictures or letters are printed 
on the two sides of a card, which is rotated 
by twirling two strings attached to the right 
and left edges; the two pictures combine 
into one, or the letters into words, which 
appear to remain stationary before the eyes. 
An opposite illusion appears in the strobo- 
scope. This consists of a circular card with 
a number of axial slits, and another circular 
card, placed behind it, with a series of dots 
or figures placed around the circumference, 
representing different phases of an object in 
motion. The two cards may be rotated in the 
same or in opposite directions; looking 
through the slits as they pass, we catch 
momentary glimpses of the successive images, 
and when the rotation is rapid they appear as 
a single object having a continuous motion. 
The figures may be placed on the back of the 
first card, and reflected by a mirror, which is 
substituted for the second card. There are 
various forms of stroboscope, called dedalium, 
phenakistoscope, zoetrope, &c. In the zoetrope 
the slits are cut in the side of a short cylinder, 
like the cover of a bandbox, while the figures 
are on a strip, which is placed upright around 
the inside of a cylinder; with a series of 
instantaneous photographs a very realistic 
appearance of continuous motion is obtained. 
In these forms of stroboscope the pictures 
must be the same distance apart as the slits. 
Recent applications of the stroboscopic illusion 
are found in the kinetoscope, mutoscope, vita- 
scope, cinematograph, biograph, &c. Here 
the pictures follow one another in 

succession, remaining in view for a period 
which is much longer than the time occupied 
by the transition; the latter is so short as to 
make the real motion imperceptible, while the 
pictures at rest are clearly perceived; this 
avoids the necessity of slits, The pictures 


represent near phases of motion, and the 
result is an illusion of motion which is perfect 


in proportion to the degree of perfection of 
the apparatus; the rate of the illusory motion 
may be made the same as in life. The 
pictures may be enlarged and projected upon 
a screen by means of a lantern. 
With certain coloured diagrams a con- 
tinuous to-and-fro motion gives rise to the 
of a sudden springing of the 
from side to side; this illusion 1 
known as the ‘fluttering heart,’ or chromato- 
kinopsia. 
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the movement. In the similar tactile illusion 
mentioned above, there is often an illusory 
muscular sensation present also. The removal 
of resistance to one set of muscles may be 
interpreted as a force applied to the antago- 
nistic set. Ifa string bearing a heavy weight 
be held in the subject’s hand, with closed eyes, 
and the weight be suddenly pulled upward by 
another person, the subject’s hand tends to 
fly up, and the movement is attributed to the 
application of an outside force, A similar 
illusion is observed in pouring water from a 
pitcher; the constant loss of weight from the 
escaping water is involuntarily interpreted as 
a force resisting our effort to lower the mouth 
of the pitcher, 

An illusion regarding the amount of move- 
ment executed may arise when part of the 
movement is unconscious. If the head be 
turned to one side, with closed eyes, and an 
attempt be made to point at a given object in 
i y 7 front of the former position, an error in 
connection with active touch, and combine | direction is observed, owing to the unconscious 
with the illusions of muscular movement to ‘lagging’ of the eyes when the head is turned. 
be described later. In some cases, however, | Unconscious eye movements are responsible 
they arise independently. If a string be| for several of the visual illusions described 
drawn through the subject's fingers by another | above. Where one of the eye muscles is partly 
person, it seems to be ionger when drawn paralyzed, movement of the eyes in that 
slowly than when drawn rapidly; that is,| direction is exaggerated, 
the amount of motion appears greater in the} Auother muscular illusion arises from 
former case. An object passing over the] the tendency of the two hands to assume 
finger-tips, forehead, &c., gives rise to an symmetrical positions. If one hand be placed 
impression that the member in question is| somewhat higher than the other, and we 
also moving, but in the opposite direction. attempt todescribe equal downward movements 
Illusions of direction, more or less marked, | with both hands together (with eyes closed), 
are often observed in objects moving over the | the higher hand tends to make the greater 
skin. Tingling 1s often interpreted as motion movement, 80 as to approximate the level of 
of something upon the skin. the other. This tendency to symmetry has 

Movement AND Boinx Posrrton. | definite limits, however; if we endeavour to 
Muscle Sense 1 Unsions. Our judgment of the bring the hands together in front of the body, 
rate and direction of muscular movement is | one is constantly found to be slightly higher 
very accurate. It is noted, however, that an | or further out than the other, 
object appears heavier as the rate of lifting is} An illusion of movement in an immovable 
slower, When the member moved is seen, | member is noted if one hand be placed, palm 
not directly, but in a mirror, the visual down, with the last three fingers resting flat 
impression of direction may supplant the]ona table, and the forefinger bent under and 
muscular, so that the member is felt to move resting against the side of the table; after 
in the sume direction as the reflected image, the forefinger has been bent in as far as 
In Stratton’s experiment, in which the visual possible, a sensation of apparent movement 
field was entirely reversed by lenses worn] can still be felt if an effort be made to bend 
over the eyes, the location and direction of it further, 
muscular movement came gradually to conform Equilibrium Sense Illusions. Although 
to the new visual field. ; muscular and visual sensations are important 

When one part of the body is moved over | data in affording knowledge of the passive 
another (e. g. the finger over the forehead), movements and position of the whole body, the 
the movement may be referred to the wrong | basis of these sensations is the special sense 
source, or both members may appear to joiu in | whose organs are the semicircular canals of 
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Similar isthe so-called Miinsterberg-Jastrow 
phenomenon. A circular disk with sectors of 
two alternating colours is rotated rapidly, 
while a pencil or thin stick is moved to aud 
fro in front; alternate bands of the colours 
on the disk appear in place of the blurred 
image of the pencil; the width of the bands 
varies with the rate of motion. 

After-images play a part in some of the 
above illusions, and give rise to others. In 
connection with the spiral illusion cited 
above, a distinct after-image may be ob- 
served; if the figure be suddenly brought to 
rest, motion in the opposite direction appears 
to set in and to continue for some time. An 
after-image illusion of motion in the same 
direction may also be observed; if a moving 
object be regarded for a time with unmoving 
eyes, and the eyes be suddenly closed, an 
after-image will appear, which seems to move 
onward for a brief period, 

Tactile Illusions. These occur usually in 
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the ear. The illusions connected with these 
sensations are due for the most part to the 
rapid fatigue of the equilibrium sense, and to 
faulty combination of its data with the visual 
and muscular. 

The chief motor illusions of the equilibrium 
sense are observed with the ‘rotation table.’ 
This consists of a long, flat board, on which 
the subject lies, and which is made to rotate 
in the horizontal plane. If the subject's eyes 
remain closed, and a uniform rate of rotation be 
maintained, the movement gradually appears 
to become slower, and finally to stop; if 
the table now be actually stopped (or 
nearly so), the subject will experience an 
illusion of movement in the opposite direction. 
The same illusions appear in connection with 
prc gressive movement in any direction ; but in 
experiences of the latter sort, the effects are 
usually masked by the jolts or vibrations 
which accompany the motion, and which ure 
interpreted in terms of movement forward or 
backward. In a railway train, for example, 
the sense of movement proper is lost soon after 
the train attains its speed; but by closing the 
eyes we still feel the train to be moving 
at the same rate, either forward or backward. 
The character and frequency of the jolts give 
the clue to the speed, so that in travelling 
over a smoother road-bed than usual we tend 
to underestimate the rate of progress, and 
vice versa. The illusion of reversal in pro- 
gressive movement may be assisted by vision, 
if we look in a mirror placed perpendicular 
to the direction of motion; but when the 
train makes a curve the two senses part 
company; the equilibrium sense then asserts 
itself, and the landscape appears to fly around 
in the same direction as the train. If the 
train slows up while the illusion of reversal is 
being experienced, the muscular data become 
prominent, and the train appears to be going 
uphill, and vice versa. The equilibrial and 
visual data may be combined as follows. The 
subject is stretched at full length on the 
rotation table, with head slightly raised ; 
the room is darkened, so that some vertical 


him) appear to move in the same direction as 
his feet, the rotation is interpreted as TAg Bos 
sideways, in the direction in which ead 
actuully moves; that is, the data of 
equilibrium sense serve for the head 
while the reversed visual data make the 


appear to move in the opposite direction from 
the true one; this is direct evidence of the 
location of the equilibrium sense in the 
head. 

The feeling of dizziness that ensues upon 
rapid rotation is (apart from the nausea con- 
nected with it)a phenomenon of the equilibrium 
sense; the illusion of motion that constitutes 
dizziness is the after-image belonging to this 
sense. A muscular-visual illusion is present 
also when the movement has taken place with 
open eyes; the objects in the field of vision 
appear to continue moving after the subject 
ceases to rotate. Thisis known as Purkinje’s 
dizziness; it is due to unconscious eye move- 
ments, A kindred illusion, due to the uncon- 
scious control of the muscles through the equi- 
librium sense, is illustrated in a well-known 
parlour diversion. The subject stands with his 
body bent forward from the hips and his head 
resting on a cane which extends vertically 
from the floor; he walks around the cane 
three times, then raises his hea and attempts 
to walk across the room, with the result that 
he staggers and usually falls. The equilibrium 
sense has been adjusted to the rotary hori- 
zontal movement, aud this is sudcenly trans- 
formed into a sense of vertical rotation when 
he rises; in his involuntary muscular adjust- 
ments to this supposed motion he is thrown 
over in the opposite direction. The illusion 
of rocking which is experienced on land after 
an ocean voyage is due to the same cause, 
In the haunted swing illusion, the subject is 
seated on a swing in a perfectly closed room; 
the swing remains stationary, while the entire 
room moves like a pendulum. The motion is 
attributed to the swing. The feeling of dizzi- 
ness is very marked. 

Illusions concerning the position of the 
body as a whole arise when the visual and 
muscular data are withdrawn or greatly 
altered. If the subject be strapped to the 
tilt-board and blindfolded, any rol motion 
in the vertical plane is perceived almost 
wholly by the equilibrium sense, whose data 
are thus exaggerated, any deviation from the 
horizontal appearing much greater than it 
actually is; this is more noticeable in the 
uncommon positions, with head lower than 
the feet, the head seeming to point directly 
downward when the actual angle is 45° or 
more short of that position. An illusion of 

ition arises also when only the visual data 
are withdrawn. If the subject stand with 
closed eyes, and throw his head backward, 
forward, or on to one shoulder, his judgment 
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of position, measured by a rod held in what 
he considers a horizontal line in the plane of 
his movement, will show a constant error; the 
inclination of the rod is usually contrary to 
the direction of his movement. (m.0.w.) 

Literature: visual illusions: SANFORD, 
Course in Exper. Psychol., expts. 128; 134, 
159, 222-31 andreferencestheregiven; HELM- 
HOLTZ, Physiol. Optik, 2. Aufl., 494, 498, 533) 
711, 749, 763, 770 (full descriptions of appa- 
ratus and methods) ; Srern, Zeitsch. f. Psychol. 
(1894), vii. 321-86; Maos, Analysis of Sen- 
sations (Eng. trans.), 69 (oil-cloth illusion) ; 
Exner, Zeitsch. f. Psychol. (1896), xii. 31 3-30 
(es eri sensations); ZÖLLNER, Pogg. Ann, 


theory is artificial ; especially in the hands of 
those who make dispositions in the main 
motor tendencies and attitudes of interest, 
attention, &. An interesting instance of 
the different points of view is seen in the 
experiments and discussions on the perception 
of time (see Schumann, in Zeitsch. f. Psychol., 
xvii. 106, and Meinong, ibid., xxi. 182), and 
the critical réswmé and discussion by Stout 
(Perception of Change and Duration, Mind, 
N.S., Jan, 1900). (J.M.B.) 
Literature: in general, the psychologies, 
under Memory and Recognition. Also BERG- 
son, Matière et Mémoire; Tarve, L'Intelli- 
gence, i. 76-165, ii. yo; N. Mıcmavrt, De 
l'Imagination (1876); F. Garton, Inquiries 
into Human Faculty, 83-113; Parisu, Illu- 
sions and Hallucinations (1898); Srovz, 
Manual of Psychol., 393 f. (1.M.) 
Also Srery, Psychol. d. individuellen Dif- 
ferenzen (1900), 47 ff.; J, M. BALDWIN, 
Philos. Rev., ii. (1893) 385; J. M. CHaRrcoT, 
Œuvres complètes, iii (trans. by S. Freud, 
1886, as Neue Vorlesungen ü. d. Krank- 
heiten d. Nervensystems, insb. ü. Hysterie); 
G. T. Fxonner, Elemente d. Psychophysik 
ii. (1889) 469 ff. ; F, Garton, Mind, O.S, v, 
(1880) 301; W. Lay, Psychol. Rev., Monog. 
Suppl. 7 (1898); C. Urer, Ueber Sinnes- 

typen u. verwandte Erscheinungen (1895). 
(E.B.T.) 


1862), exvii. 477-84 (anorthoscope); S. P. 
OMPSON, Brain (1880), iii (strobic circles); 
Scriprurz, New Psychol., 108-20 (strobo- 
scopes, kinetoscope, &c.). Tactile and muscle 
sense illusions: SANFORD, Course in Exper. 
Psychol., expts. 5, 12, 36-45, and references ; 
Srrarron, Psychol. Rev. (1897), iv. 341, 463 
(visual reversal). Equilibrium sense and dizzi- 
ness: SANFORD, Coursein Exper. Psychol.,expts. 
46-51, and references; Mac, Grundlinien 
d. Lehre v. d. Bewegungsempfindungen, 83, 
128; DELAGE, Physiol. Stud. ü. d. Orienti- 
rung (deutsch v. Aubert); Purxinse, Ueber 
d. Schwindel (repr. by Aubert with above); 
WARREN, Psychol. Rev. (1895), ii. 273; Woop, 
Psychol. Rev. (1895), ii. 277. Apparatus for 
visual illusions, in Milton Bradley Co.’s ‘Psend- 


nal illusio Imagery: see IMAGE. 
optics,’ section D. (H.0.W.-£.¢.8.) 


Image-worship (or Iconola Lat. 
Illusions of Orientation: sce ORIENTA- imago, a copy]: Ger Baader, aan 
TION (illusions of). f des images; Ital. culto delle immagini, icono- 
Image Lat. imago, a likeness]: Ger. Bild ; | latria. The paying of divine honours to 
Fr. image; Ital. immagine. The mental scheme|an object which is supposed to be, in 
in which sensations or the sensory elements of | some sense, a likeness or imitation of the 
a perception (or earlier image) are revived. divinity for which it stands. See Ivor, and 
The images of the mind taken collectively are | Inonatry, 
known as imagery. Of. IMAGINATION, and Image-worship (or iconolatry) may be 
Typr (mental). r (J.M-B.-G.F.8,)| regarded as a species of idol-worship. An 
We speuk of images of fancy, of memory, | idol need not be a likeness or imitation of the 
‘visual images,’ ‘ auditory images,’ ‘tactual divinity, but may represent it by mere 
images,’ &c. Cf. Arrer-Imagr, and DOUBLE association. It is the characteristic of an 
Images. The image played a large part in| idol that it gradually displaces the divinity 
the older associatiouist psychology, which] it represents, and tends to become itself the 
taught that memory and recognition depend | object of worship. This is true of image- 
= a comparison of Me pn presentation ha although ite supposed resemblance 
with its memory image. ecent experimental | keeps t j 
work and theories ire established cases in ‘teem redone Fo an 


r t in | mind of the worshipper, tending to check the 
wing the image appears to play no essential process of identification. The evil of image- 
(E.B.T.) 


worship arises out of the temptation to 

The theory of the mental Dispostt10n (q.v.) | materialize the spiritual. Historically, image- 

is proposed (by Stout, Meinong, Höfler, Ehren- worship is of ancient date, being forbidden in 
fels) as a gencral way of accounting for 


> con the second commandment of the Decalogue. 
many cases for which the associational-image | The controversy over the use of images in 
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worship has played a great rôle in the hi: tory 
of the Christian Church, leading at one time 
to a conflict which practically disrupted 
Chuviste.dom. The Romish Church is more 
tolerant of the use of images and pictures 
than the Reformed, while in the latter the 
Calvinistic communions are most uncom- 
promising in their opposition. 

Literature: GoLDAsT, Imperialia decreta 
de cultu Imaginum (1608); MAIMBOURG, 
Hist. de l'Hérésie des Iconoclastes (1679); 
K. Scuenox, Kaiser Leon III; ein Beitr. z. 
Gesch. d. Bilderstreites (1880). (A.7.0.) 

Imagination: Ger. (1) Phantasie, (2) 
Einbildungskraft ; Fr. imagination (construc- 
tive); Ital. immaginazione. (1) The general 
pra or process of having mental images. 

ee Image, and Inea, In this sense it seems 
better to use the terms imaging and imagery 
than imagination. 

In its primary application imagination is 
simply equivalent to imaging, and is synony- 
mous with the Greek gavracia. Hobbes de- 
fines it as ‘ nothing but decaying sense’; but 
he goes on to distinguish two kinds of imagina- 
tion, the one simple, ‘as when one imagineth 
a man or horse which he hath seen before’ ; 
the other compounded, ‘as when from the 
sight of a man at one time and of a horse at 
another, we conceive in our mind a Centaur’ 
(Molesworth’s ed., iii. 6). According to 
Berkeley ‘imaginatio nihil aliud est quam 
facultas representatrix rerum sensibilium, vel 
actu existentium vel saltem possibilium’ (De 
Motu, § 53). With him both senses of the 
word are united. ‘I find I have a faculty of 
imagining or representing to myself the ideas 
of those particular things I have perceived, 
and of variously compounding and dividing 5 1 5 e n a 
them’ (Principles, Introd. 10). The con-|into the unity ofa single picture. It is mani- 
nection is that we can image combinations | fest that constructive imagination requires 
that we never have perceived, and never will | more sustained and strenuous activity than 
perceive, Similarly, in modern usage, it is|the mere play of fancy; for it can only utilize 
customary to use imagination in both senses, | those suggested ideas which subserve the de- 
and, where more precise distinction is required, | velopment of the general plan and enhance 
to call the one reproductive, and the other|the total effect. Fancy, on the contrary, is 
productive, imagination. It seems better to free to pass from one combination to another 
adopt the current usage of popular language, | with only a comparatively slight thread of 
and to restrict the term to that forming of connection, e.g. farmony, with the predo- 
new combinations which is made possible by | minant mood, as gay, comic, pathetic, pensive, 
the absence of objective limitations confining &c. The dividing line between constructive 
the flow of ideas (meaning 2). imagination and faney is not sharply marked. 

(2) The vess of forming new ideal com- | There are border cases which may with 
binations, whichdepends onthe es — show of reason be referred to either 
of objective restrictions, and the consequen et. ee y 
freedom of subjective selection. Inasmuch as imagination is conditioned by 

The mind is relatively unrestricted when | absence of the objective control which belief 
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it passes from sense-perception to its selective 
dealings with mental imagery. We can image 
combinations which we have never perceived. 
This relative freedom forms the connecting 
link between imagination in the seuse of 
imagery and in the sense of free selective 
combination, Again, the man of science when 
he is looking for a possible explanation may 
‘ give the reins to his imagination’ in framing 
hypotheses ; when the facts become more fully 
known, his freedom becomes correspondingly 
restricted. The imagination of the poet and 
the novelist is free from objective restrictions, 
inasmuch as their mental activity is not im- 
mediately directed to the development of 
knowledge of the real world, or to the attain- 
ment of practical ends, 

There are two kinds of imagination : fancy, 
which is relatively passive, and constructive 
imagination, which is relatively active, Con- 
structive imagination is dominated by a syste- 
matic unity of plan controlling the process of 
selective combination. It has what Coleridge 
called an esemplastic character (from es €v 
mérrey, ie. to shape into one). Fancy, on 
the contrary, forms new combinations, which 
are relatively detached and sporadic instead 
of being integral parts of a whole. Coleridge 
quotes as an example of fancy the following 
verse from Hudibras : 


‘The sun had since in the 
Of Thetis rhea dy his nap, sis 
And like a lobster boyl’d, the morn 
From black to red began to turn’ 


As an example of constructive imagination 
he refers to Milton’s description of the ap- 
proach of the Messiah to battle. The words 
‘ far off their coming shone’ gather the whole 


IMAGING 


essentially involves, belief and imagination 
are mutually exclusive. What is called aes- 
thetic illusion or SEMBLANCE (q. v.) partly 
excludes the belief-attitude, and even ‘reality- 
feeling.” The spectators at a theatrical per- 
formance do not act as they would if the same 
scenes occurred in real life. But it should 
be noted that the freedom from objective con- 
trol which characterizes imagination is only 
comparative, not absolute, and that it admits 
of very varying degrees. Combinations which 
involve explicit contradictions are always ex- 
cluded, even in the most unrestricted play of 
fancy. There are also almost always other 
objective limitations. So far as objective 
control exists at all, the attitude of belief (or 
reality-feeling) is present. A man may men- 
tally frame a narrative concerning normal men 
and women which has no reference to any 
actual man or woman. ‘The flow of his ideas 
will be relatively free; it will not be bound 
down by conditions of date, place, &c.; none 
the less it will be tied, inasmuch as he is not 
at liberty to introduce into his mental con- 
struction features at variance with the nor- 
mal constitution of human beings... . There 
is no belief in the narrative as historical fact ; 
but belief about human nature is involved in 
it through and through’ (Stout, Manual of 
Psychol., 545 £). 

Literature: the treatises on psychology 
and BıgLIoG. G, 2, j; Amproso, L’ Immagina- 
zione (1898); Rigot, L’Imagination créatrice 
(1900). (G.F.S.—J.M.B.) 

Imaging (in logic): Ger. Abbildung; Fr. 
(in mathematics) représentation; Ital. rappre- 
sentazione. A term proposed to translate Abbil- 
dung in its logical use. In order to apprehend 
this meaning, it is indispensable to be ac- 
quainted with the history of the meanings of 
Abbildung. This word was used in 1845 by 
Gauss for what is called in English a map- 
projection, which is an incorrect term, since 
many such modes of representation are not 
geometrical rectilinear projections at all; and 
of those which Gauss had in view, but a 
single one is so. In mathematics Abbildung is 
translated representation ; but this word is pre- 
empted in logic. Since Bild is always trans- 
lated tmage, imaging will answer very well for 
Abbildung. If a map of the entire globe 
were made on a sufficiently large scale, and 
out of doors, the map itself would be shown 
upon the map; and upon that image would 
be seen the map of the map; and so on, 
indefinitely. If the map were to cover the 
entire globe, it would be an image of nothing 


but itself, where each point would be imaged 
by some other point, itself imaged by a third, 
&c. But a map of the heavens does not show 
the map itself at all. A Mercator’s projection 
shows the entire globe (except the poles) over 
and over again in endlessly recurring strips. 
Many maps, if they were completed, would 
show two or more different places on the 
earth at each point of the map (or at any rate 
on a part of it), like one map drawn upon 
another. Such is obviously the case with any 
rectilinear projection of the entire sphere, 
excepting only the stereographic. These two 
peculiarities may coexist in the same map. 
Any mathematical function of one variable 
may be regarded as an image of its variable 
according to some mode of imaging. For 
the real and imaginary quantities correspond, 
one to one and continuously, to the assignable 
points on a sphere. Although mathematics 
is by far the swiftest of the sciences in its 
generalizations, it was not until 1879 that 
Dedekind (in the 3rd edition of his recension 
of Lejeune-Dirichlet’s Zahlentheorie, § 163, 
P. 470; but the writer has not examined the 
second edition) extended the conception to 
discrete systems in these words: ‘It very 
often happens in other sciences, as well as in 
mathematics, that there is a replacement of 
every element w of a system © of elements or 
things by a corresponding element «' [of a 
system Q]. Such an act should be called 
a substitution. ... But a still more con- 
venient expression is found by regarding 9 
as the image of Q, and «w of w, according to 
a certain mode of imaging.’ And he adds, 
in a footnote: ‘This power of the mind of 
comparing a thing w with a thing o’, or of 
relating w to a’, or of considering w to corre- 
spond to w, is one without which no thought 
would be possible.’ [We do not translate the 
main clause.) This is an early and significant 
acknowledgment that the so-called ‘logic of 
relatives’—then deemed beneath the notice 
of logicians—is an integral part of logic. 
This remark remained unnoticed until, in 
1895, Schröder devoted the crowning chapter 
of his great work (Exakte Logik, iii. 553- 
peg br its development. Schrider says that, 
in broadest sense, any relative whatever 
may be considered as an imaging—‘ nämlich 
als eine eventuell bald “undeutige,” bald 
“eindeutige,” bald “mehrdeutige” Zuord- 
nung.” He presumably means that the 
logical universe is thus imaged in itself. 
However, in a narrower sense, he says, a mode 


of imaging is restricted to a relative which 
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fulfils one or other of the two conditions of 
being never wndeutig, or being never mehr- 
deutig. That is, the relation must belong to 
one or other of two classes, the one embracing 
such that every object has an image, and the 
other such that no object has more than one 
image. Schréder’s definitions (however in- 
teresting his developments) break all analogy 
with the important property of the imaging 
of continua noticed above. If this is to be 
regarded as essential, an imaging must be 
defined as a generic relation between an 
object-class and an image-class, which generic 
relation consists of specific relations, in each 
of which one individual, and no more, of the 
image-class stands to each individual of the 
object-class, and in each of which every 
individual of the image-class stands to one 
individual, and to no more, of the object- 
class. This is substantially a return to Dede- 
kind’s definition, which makes an imaging 
a synonym for a substitution. (0.8.P., H.B.F.) 

Imago [Lat.]: (the same in the other 
languages), The perfect or winged stage of 
those insects which pass through a complete 
METamorPHosis (q. v.); it is in this stage 
only that the sexual organs are mature. 

Literature: Comstoox, Introd. to the Study 
of Insects; PACKARD, Entomology; Kor- 
ScHELT and Herner, Entwickelungsgesch. 
d. Wirbellosen. (C.8.M.) 

Imbecility [Lat. imbecillitas, weakness, 
feebleness]: Ger. Imbecillitat, Schwachsinn ; 
Fr. imbécilité ; Ital. imbecillita. Generally, a 
weakness of mind; specifically,a degree of 
this defect inferior to idiocy, 

It is applied more often to states of 
congenital mental enfeeblement. Imbecility 
may be said roughly to imply a sufficient 
defect of memory, reasoning, and mental 
initiation to incapacitate the subject for the 
ordinary duties of life and to make n 
a special form of education. Cf. Iprocy, (3.3.) 

Imitation [Lat. imitatio]: Ger. Ne 
ung; Fr. imitation; Ital. imitazione. (1) 
The performance in movement, thought, or 
both movement and thought, of what comes 
through the senses, or by suggestion, as belong- 
ing to another individual, 

This is the traditional and customary usage. 
It makes essential the fact that another per- 
son serves to set the copy imitated. is 
usage is that of Preyer and Lloyd Morgan. 
To distinguish imitation in this limited sense 
from the wider meanings designated below, it 
has been suggested that this be called ‘con- 
scious imitation’ (when the repetition as such 


is conscious to the thought of the imitator), 
‘imitative suggestion’ (when imitative to the 


onlooker only), and ‘plastic imitation’ (the 
subconscious conformity to types of thought 


and action, as in crowds). 
(2) Any repetition in thought, action, or 


both, which reinstatesa copy. This definition 


of imitation is wider than the foregoing. It 


includes what is called ‘ self-imitation,’ or 


repetition of what is in one’s own mind. This 
usage requires a certain identity as between 


the copy and the result made, but the conscious 
relating of copy to result, as in (1), is not 
essential. This usage is that of Tarde, James, 
Royce, Baldwin. As signifying simply ‘mental 
reproduction’ of nature, especially in art, it 
goes back to Plato and Aristotle. This usage 
is of value in discussions in social psychology, 
sociology, and the theory of art, as in the 


‘inner imitation’ of K. Lange and Groos (for 
which see SEMBLANCE). 
(3) An organic reaction of the stimulus- 


repeating or self-sustaining type. Organic 


imitation was used with this meaning as 
synonymous with CIRCULAR REACTION (q. v.) 
by the present writer. As this is a purely 
neurological and physiological conception, the 
use of the term imitation no doubt leads to 
confusion, and circular reaction expresses the 
meaning better. The question may then be 
discussed as to whether imitation always 
requires circular reaction. 

As to the two first usages, it would seem to 
bewise to keepthe broader meaning (2). Where 
ambiguity is likely to arise, it is well to use 
‘conscious imitation,’ ‘imitative suggestion, 
‘self-imitation,’ ‘plastic imitation, ‘ instine- 
tive imitation,’ all considered forms of the 
wider notion Mimerism (q. v.), which covers 
also the pathological use of the term imitation. 
The wider meaning would seem necessary also 
as covering the imitative impulse before its 
character, as repeating a copy, becomes clearly 
conscious. 

Distinctions have been made between 
‘spontaneous’ and ‘deliberate’ imitation 
(Preyer), both being at first voluntary, but 
the former having become secondary—auto- 
matic; and between ‘ simple’ and ‘ persistent’ 
imitation (Baldwin), the former being involun- 
tary repetition by imitative impulse and 
suggestion, and the latter being voluntary 
‘try-try-again’ to reproduce a copy. The 
need of recognizing a class of relatively simple 
reproductions of the imitative type is seen in 
the growing belief that there is a native im- 
pulse to perform acts of the imitative sort 
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A further distinction (Stout) is between ‘ im- 
pulsive’ imitation, arising mainly from the 
direct impulse to imitate,and what may be 
called ‘remote’ imitation, springing from an 
ulterior motive. 

Literature: psychological and biological: 
AnisToTxx, Poetics, 4 ff.; J. S. Mrz, Anal. of 
the Phenom. of the Human Mind (1829), ii. 
chap. xxiv; Preyer, The Mind of the Child 
(Eng. trans. and 4th Ger. ed.); Bary, Senses 
and Intellect (3rd ed.), 413 f, and Emotions 
and Will (3rd ed.), 344 f; Waztaox, Natural 
Selection, v; Luoxp Morean, Habit and In- 
stinct, chap. viii; Groos, Play of Animals, 
in loc., and Play of Man, in loc.; Roxce, Psy- 
chol. Rev., ii. (1895) 217, and The Imitative 
Functions, Cen Mag., May, 1894; 
Stour, Manual of Psychol., Bk. III. 269 ff. ; 
Batpwiy, Mind, Jan., 1894, and the titles 
given below (general); Le Dantec, Rev. 
Philos., Oct., 1899. iological: BAGEHOT, 
Physics and Politics; Tarne, Les Lois de 
l'Imitation ; Bosanquert, Mind, Apr., 1899, 
and Philos. Theory of the State, chap. ii. 3; 
Durxuzim, Le Suicide, chap. iv; Grpprves, 
Prine, of Sociol.; Tosti, Psychol. Rev., v. 
(1898) 247, and Polit. Sci. Quart., xii. 3 ; see 
also under Crow. Neurological and patho- 
logical: Prutexr, Pflüger’s Arch., xv (1877); 
citations made under MENTAL PATHOLOGY 
and Mimetism. In art: PLATO, Republic, 
iii 400 B and D; Anisrortz, Poetics; works 
cited under Art Tu¥orrEs, especially titles 
by Hxorn, K. LANGE, v. HARTMANN, Jour- 


FROY, Groos, GROSSE, BOSANQUET (Hist. of 


Aesth.); Hrey, The Origins of Art, chap. 
vi, General: TARDE, Lois de l'Imitation, 
and Social Laws (Eng. trans); BALDWIN, 
Ment. Devel. in the Child and the Race, and 
Social and Eth. Interpret.; Groos (titles 
cited above); Wasuzurn, Philos. Rev. (Jan., 
1899). (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Imitation (in biology) : see Mimicry, and 
Mimerism. 


Imitative Arts: see Ouassrrication (of 


the fine arts). 

Immaculate Conception (dogma of): 
Ger. Lehrsatz der wnbefleckten Empfiingniss ; 
Fr. dogme de conception immaculée; Ital. 
Immacolata concezione (dogma della). That 
the Virgin Mary, from her conception by her 
mother, Anne, became, by the grace of God, 
the subject of a peculiar application of the 
merits of Christ, whereby she escaped all taint 
of original sin. 

A dogma of the Roman Catholic Church 
promulgated by Pope Pius IX in 1854. Ac- 


cording to Roman Catholic doctrine, Mary, 
as Mother of God, has received certain privi- 
leges from the Deity. Theseare: perfect sin- 
lessness, perpetual virginity, and the immacu- 
late conception. As a matter of history, the 
Dominican doctors, especially Thomas Aquinas, 
opposed the doctrines of the privileges of 
Mary; in this they were supported by St. Ber- 
nard, But the Scotists revived the contro- 
versy and finally gained the victory. The 
doctrine of the immaculate conception is 
closely connected with the Roman Catholic 
view of Mary as a ‘co-redeemer.’ (R.M.W.) 
Immanence: see TRANSCENDENCE AND 
IMMANENCE, and CAUSE. 
Immanence(intheology)[Lat.in +manere, 
to remain]: Ger. Immanenz; Fr. immanence; 
Ital. immanenza. The indwelling and in- 
working of the Deity in nature and man. 
ence as defined does not exclude 
TRANSCENDENCE (q. v.), and may coexist with 
it. But as often conceived, it is exclusive of 
that conception. Naturalistic and pautheistic 
conceptions of immanence are those which 
tend to identify the Deity completely with 
the inworking force of nature. This leaves 
no place for transcendence. It is possible, 
however, for God to work in nature, ground- 
ing its existence and phenomena, and yet to 
be something more in himself, to possess a 
being that is not identical with his opera- 
tions, In this sense transcendence seems to 
be the presupposition of immanence. (A.7.0.) 
ence - philosophy: Ger. imma- 
nente Philosophie; Fr. philosophie de Vim- 
manence; Ital. filosofia dell’ immanenza. 
The immanence-philosophy (philosophy of the 
immediately given or science of pure expe- 
rience) is the doctrine of a group of recent 
German thinkers (Schuppe, Rehmke, Leclair, 
Schubert-Soldern, and others), who reduce 
all reality to conscious-contents or elements 
immanent in consciousness, and seek to ex- 
plain the world therefrom (Eisler, Wörterb. d. 
philos. Begriffe, 371). In addition to the 
individual consciousness, some members of 
the school affirm the existence of Bewusstsein 
überhaupt, especially in order to escape the 
solipsistic consequences of their position. 
The doctrine has also been termed ‘monism 
of consciousness’ (Bewusstseinsmonismus). In 
certain respects it echoes Berkeley and Hume 
as well as Neo-Kantian and positivistic posi- 
tions, (A.0.A.JT.) 
Literature: the Zeitsch.f. immanente Philos., 
founded 1895, is the organ of the school 
(sce especially a brief account in Heft 1, 
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IMMANENT AND TRANSEUNT ACTIVITY — IMMEDIATE 


by M. R. KAUFFMANN); UEBERWEG-HEINZE, 
Gesch. d. Philos., IIT. ii. 21 (8th ed., 1897); 
Scnurrg, Logik, is the leading work of the 
school. (A.0.A. JF.—K.G.) 

Immanent and Transeunt Activity. 
Defining activity as any series of changes of a 
sufficiently regular and continuous character 
(see Activity, 2), the cases may be looked at 
as of two general sorts : ‘transeunt’ activity, 
on the one hand, in which one object is acted 
upon by another ; and ‘immanent’ or ‘self ’- 
activity, in which the changes observed take 
place within the active object with little or no 
influence from other things. 

The activities of physical science are almost 
entirely of the transeunt sort: one body, 
molecule, atom, or system acts upon some 
other so that the results of the changes in the 
other are taken as a measure of the activity 
of the first. In the biological and mental 
sciences we have activity of the ‘immanent’ 
type: the series of changes seems to evolve 
within the organism or the mind, with a kind 
of determination called self-determination or 
immanence. They cannot be entirely or even 
largely construed as having been produced by 
the influence of things outside the organism 
or the mind. Theories, however, of life and 
mind turn just upon this question, as to 
whether both life and mind can be reduced 
ultimately to changes illustrating activity of 
the transeunt type; or, on the other hand, 
whether the activity of nature, which seems to 
involve the action of two or more separate 
things upon each other, may not be viewed as 
the immanent activity of a larger system of 
which the things are parts (Lotze), or inter- 
preted after analogy with social community 
(Ormond). The controversy between freedom 
and determinism turns upon the interpreta- 
tion of mental activity in answer to this 
question, 

Literature: Lorze, Metaphysics; STOUT, 
Analytic Psychol., i. Bk. II. chap. i; BRAD- 
LEY, Appearance and Reality, 95 f.; ORMOND, 
Foundations of Knowledge, Pt. II. chap. vii; 
and the references given under ACTIVITY. 

(J.M.B.) 

Immaterialism [Lat. in + materialis, 
material]: Ger. Jmmaterialismus; Fr. im- 
matérialisme; Ital. idealismo spiritualistico, 
immaterialismo. Immaterialism is a term 
which has been applied chiefly to the theory 
of Berkeley, which asserts that ‘nothing 
properly but persons does exist. All other 
things are not so much existences themselves 
as manners of the existence of conscious 


persons’ (Commonplace Book, in Fraser's 
Life and s of Bishop Berkeley, 469). 
It is considered more applicable than sub- 


jective idealism to such a theory, inasmuch as 


Berkeley accepts the trans-subjective reality 


of other finite spirits and of the Divine 
Spirit. It is only the material world whose 
substantial or independent existence he denies , 
its esse is percipi, or it exists simply as an 
ordered system of signs by which conscious 
beings communicate with one another. This 
system of signs, although it may be supposed 
to be conceptually present to the mind of God, 
by whom it has been instituted, has otherwise 
no reality for Berkeley except in the recurrent 


experiences of conscious beings. (A.8.P.P.) 

Immediacy : see IMMEDIATE AND MEDIATE. 

Immediacy and Mediacy (Hegel's use): 
see HEGEL’S TERMINOLOGY, Glossary, ‘unmit- 
telbar,’ ‘ Unmittelbarkeit,’ “vermitteln, ‘Ver- 
mittelung.’ 

Immediate and Mediate [Lat. in + me- 
dius, middle}: Ger. unmittelbar and vermittelt ; 
Fr. immédiate and médiate; Ital. immediato 
and mediato. (1) Psychological: so far as new 
conscious process is a development of previous 
conscious process, it is said to be psycholo- 
gically mediate; so far as it is determined 
by conditions independent of previous con- 
scious process, it is said to be psychologically 
immediate. The corresponding substantives 
are immediacy and mediacy. 

Speaking psychologically, careful analysis 
seems to show that no knowledge is purely 
immediate or purely mediate. All cognition 
is both immediately and mediately determined.: 
Immediacy is a characteristic belonging most 
conspicuously to the perception of external 
objects or the apprehension of subjective 
processes. But the immediacy is never pure 
immediacy; it is inextricably blended with 
the self-development of mental process. The 
play of external impressions on the organs 
of sense contributes an element of immediacy 
to all sense-perception. But this is only une 
factor in the process. Previous experience 
also contributes to the result and determines 
its nature. I raise my eyes from my book 
and look out of the window. ‘There on the 
grass I see a robin hopping about. No pre- 
vious experience of mine could have enabled 
me to predict that a robin would present 
itself at this time and place. There is an 
immediacy in the cognition which cannot be 
explained away. But critical :eflection shows 
that there is also a mediacy which is equally 
indispensable. It is owing to previous ex. 
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perience that I am able to distinguish and 
identify the object I call a robin, or even the 
red colour of its breast. Even the shape and 
distance of things seen exist for my conscious- 
ness only as an outcome of my previous mental 
development. But can we not push our 
analysis further so as to extract from the 
totul experience the immediate element, the 
pure datum, and exhibit it inisolation? The 
attempt is worth making; but its value will 
be found in its failure, not in its success, 
The first step we must take is to pass from 
externalto internal apprehension, In asserting 
the actual presence of the external thing as 
such, there is always an element of mediacy 
and a theoretical possibility of error. We 
may be subject to an illusion or hallucination. 
In the pursuit of pure immediacy we must 
retire into the citadel of our own self-con- 
sciousness. I affirm not that there isa robin, 
but that I see or think I see one. But 
even this is not purely immediate knowledge. 
The mere appearance of a robin as contrasted 
with the reality presupposes the identifica- 
tion of this object in distinction from others. 
Moreover, when I affirm that I see, or think I 
see, I must have learnt to discriminate those 
modes of consciousness which I call thinking 
and seeing from other modes of consciousness, 
Besides this, it is important to note that 
‘thinking ’ and ‘seeing’ mean more to some 
persons than to others. They mean more to 
those who have studied and analysed these 
processes than to those who have not, just as 
the sight of a robin means more to a naturalist 
than to those who are not naturalists. But 
the fuller of meauing perception is, the larger 
is the part played in it by interpretation 
based on previous experience. ‘This is a point 
of the utmost importance. The more purely 
immediate a cognition is, whether it be of 
material thitigs or of subjective process, the more 
meagre and empty it is, and the less value it 
has for the system of knowledge as a whole. 
The attempt to discover an absolutely pure 
datum of consciousness, without psychological 
preconditions—a matter of fact which is pure 
and immediate—ends in the discovery of 
nothing at all, or of something quite insignifi- 
cant. The immediacy of internal cognition, 
like the immediacy of external perception, is 
valuable, not in itself, but because of its re- 
lation to the work of the mind. It is valu- 


able only in so far as it confirms, modifies, | 1 


corrects, or overthrows that body of inferences 
which constitute the system of knowledge as 
a whole, 


But if no knowledge is, in a psychological 


sense, purely immediate, we have still to in- 


quire if any is purely mediate. It will be 


granted that all knowledge psychologically 


presupposes data as its point of departure 
which are not mere products of subjective 
process. But it may be said that, given certain 
data, we can evolve further knowledge from 
them without the aid of fresh data. Given 
the general constitution of the number-series, 
we can deduce a multitude of consequences 
without any further datum. This is true in 
the sense that no further datum is required 
which is not contained in the constitution 


of the number-system itself, But the nature 


of this system reveals itself gradually in the 


process, and each new revelation may be re- 
garded as a fresh datum which we do not make, 


but find. We exercise subjective act ivity on 


the object, but the result depends on it, 
and not on us. In this sense all experience 
partakes of the nature of experiment, whether 


it be trying the taste of a fruit, or fol- 
lowing the dialectical transitions in Hegel’s 
logic. (G.F.8,, J.M.B.) 

(2) Psychical or mental : the immediacy or 
mediacy of an experience, either in a psycho- 
logical or in a logical sense, (1) or (3), as it 
exists for the subject of that experience at 
the time at which it occurs, 

We may distinguish two forms, which may 
or may not coexist. The first has reference 
only to cognition as such. Psychical imme- 
diacy from this point of view consists in the 
absence of conscious inference, and mediacy 
consists in the presence of conscious inference. 
A cognition which is psychically immediate 
enters the consciousness of the subject without 
any recognition of its dependence on other 
cognitions. The second kind of psychical 
immediacy consists in the absence of reference, 
not to reasons for a belief, but to the psycho- 
logical conditions of the experience. For 
example, we usually accept ideas as they 
oceur without inquiry into the mode in which 
they suggest a other by association: we 
are not continually asking—‘ What made me 
think of that?’ If we do ask this question, the 
occurrence of our ideas becomes psychically 
mediate in the second sense. _(G..8.-J.M.B.) 

The force of the distinction between (1) 
and (2) is seen in the cases of reeption, 
&c., given under (1), in which the psycho- 
ogically mediate is taken to be (ie. is, 
pemvely) immediate. The difference be- 
tween (1) hallucinatory and (2) strict sense 
illusions is that between the presence of (1) 
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immediate is not always psychologically so; 
and it is also true, though not so frequent, 
that the psychologically immediate is not 
always psychically so. For instance, patho- 
logical emotions, due to organic causes, which 
the patient ‘ justifies ’ by the belief in persecu- 
tion, possession, &c., have elements of psycho- 
logical, but not of psychic, immediacy. Cases 
within the sphere of cognition are furnished 
by hypnotic, and more clearly by post-hypnotic, 
or deferred, suggestion, Cognitions of various 
sorts are ‘immediate’ suggestions in the 
psychological sense; but are ‘ accounted for,’ 
‘ justified, ‘explained’ by the subject; that 
is, they are psychically mediate. 

The distinction between (1) and (2) is the 
general one between Psyonic anp PsycHo- 
LOGICAL (q.v.). Cf. the two headings in 
the case of Anatysis. It is important 
in this case, notably for ethics, the discus- 
sion of the immediacy of ethical value being 
confused by the failure to make the dis- 
tinction, a confusion which the use of the un- 
defined terms ‘derived’ and ‘immediate’ only 
accentuates. Its epistemological value also 
becomes evident when one recalls the use of 
the notion of immediacy as one of the Tests 
or TRuru (q. v.), under such phrases as ‘ self- 
evidence,’ ‘direct intuition,’ &c. Itis difficult 
to see how mere psychical immediacy to the 
individual—at its purest in sensution and in- 
tense feeling,that is, in anoetic consciousness— 
can be taken as a test of validity in what is 
over-individual and absolute; for it does not 
even guarantee psychological immediacy. 
And even if it did, the question would re- 
main as to whether immediacy in any form is 
not the purest sort of relativity. 

Kant, while showing this fallacy in the 
case of the ideas of the reason, nevertheless 
makes similar use of the psychical immediacy 
of the practical reason. Spencer's criticism 
of immediacy of both sorts—as being a function 
of race adaptation and not necessarily avoid- 
ing, but to him requiring, an agnostic position 
—goes to show that the resort to immediacy 
in epistemology is everywhere futile. The 
latest reasoned appeal to it is that of 
Pradley, who, like Kant, though for different 
reasons, fails to find comfort in the medi- 
ate. The Farrn PmILosorny (q.v.), down 
to its recent advocacy of the ‘will to be- 
lieve,’ always puts its trust in some data of 
psychical immediacy. Ultra-rationalism or 
intellectualism which deduces its absolute 


psychical and (2) psychological elements of|makes much appeal to mediacy, but is in turn 
immediacy. As is said above, the psychically 


criticized by positivists for not going the 
whole way. Cf. Ormond, Foundations of 
Knowledge, Pt. I. chap. iii. (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

(3) Logical or epistemological. From a 
logical or epistemological point of view a 
cognition is immediate when it requires no 
prog j and it is mediate when it requires 
proof. 

I see an ink-pot before me on the table: I 
perceive it as having an existence distinct 
from and independent of my own existence, 
both bodily and mental. This cognition is 
psychologically mediate inasmuch as it is a pro- 
duct of previous mental process. Psychically 
it is immediate, sapien as I am not aware, 
in the moment of perception, of its depen- 
dence on grounds or reasons. But let some 
one question or deny that the ink-pot exists 
as I perceive it. I may then think it neces- 
sary to justify my perceptual judgment by 
assigning reasons for it. I may begin by 
saying that the ink-pot exists in the manner 
I affirm, because I perceive it as existing in 
this manner. This is to assign a psychical 
fact as the logical ground of a physical fact. 
The doubter may then proceed to unmask the 
whole battery of subjective idealism, and 
bombard my position. In the end I may find 
it necessary to develop a series of complicated 
arguments to establish what, in the first in- 
stance, came before consciousness as an imme- 
diate datum, In taking this course I admit 
that what was the psychically immediate 
datum really required justification by grounds 
and reasons. In other words, I admit that it 
is logically mediate. On the other hand, 
I might have adopted a different course. I 
might have resolutely refused to argue, affirm- 
ing that the existence of the inkstand is for 
me a self-evident fact which requires no proof, 
and that all arguments to the contrary must, 
from the nature of the case, be irrelevant or 
nonsensical. I should then be maintaining 
that my perceptual judgment is logically im- 
mediate. Cf. KNOWLEDGE (in logic). 

Literature: see EPISTEMOLOGY ,and BIBLIOG. 
B, 1, d. (G.¥.8., J.M.B.) 

Immediate Creation: see CREATION. 

Immediate Inference: see INFERENCE. 

Immensity : see ATTRIBUTES (of God). 

Immortality [Lat. in+mortalis, mortal]: 
Ger. Unsterblichkeit; Fr. immortalité; Ital. 
immortalita, The doctrine that the human 
sou) survives the death of the body, and is 
the bearer of an endless life. 

Belief in immortality, in some vague form 
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masses of matter into the same position, an 
irresistible force comes into play which pre- 
vents coincidence. The masses with which we 
are most familiar, solid and liquid bodies, seem 
to us to have definite boundaries, forming 
geometric surfaces ; and the force in question 
comes into play instantly when two such 
surfaces are brought into contact. To this 
familiar fact the conception of the parts of 
matter in general, how minute soever they 
may be, as having extension in space and 
absolute impenetrability may be supposed 
due. But careful analysis does not justify 
the conclusion that the properties of extension 
and impenetrability grow out of the fact that 
the parts of matter have absolutely definite 
boundaries. The really observed phenomenon 
is that of a repulsive force coming into play 
when two particles are brought into apparent 
contact. We may therefore, with Boscovisch, 
abandon the idea of a definite boundary to 
the parts of matter, and consider the latter 
as simple centres of attractive and repulsive 
forces acting at distances so minute as to elude 
our senses. 

Impenetrability thus becomes a secondary 
quality arising from an unlimited increase of 
the repulsive force as two centres are brought 
nearer together. (8.N.) 

Imperative: see CATEGORICAL IMPERA- 
TIVE, 

Imperative Idea or Conception, also 
Insistent Idea: Ger. Zwangsvorstellung ; 
Fr. obsessions, impulsions intellectuelles; Ital. 
idee coatte (or coartanti), ossessione. An idea 
or train of thought which dominates or 
harasses the individual in spite of his struggle 
to escape from it and his recognition of its 
unreasonableness. 

The imperative idea is not a DELUSION (q.v.) 
nor a Frxxp Ipxa (q.v.), which actually moulds 
the individual's intellectual processes; but it 
is rather an idiosyncrasy, the nature of which 
the victim fully recognizes but seems power- 
less to dispel. It is not a form of insanity, 
but seems associated with unstable or suscep- 
tible nervous conditions. The experience is 
a common one of being annoyed by the 
frequent occurrence of a word, a line of verse, 
a train of thought, a suggestion to say or do 
some trifling absurdity or impropriety; and 
the imperative idea is only the more marked 
and established form of such an idea or habit. 
It is related psychologically to conditions of 
: é impairment or weakness of will (see Wiri, 

It is known by universal experience that, | diseases of); and the imperative idea may at 
whenever the attempt is made to bring two|times prevent or check normal action, o7 
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at least, has been a feature of most religions, 
although it is perhaps only in Christianity 
that it has become an assured conviction. In 
the Greek mysteries, notably the Eleusinian, 
it is taught rather by implication than dog- 
matically. In philosophy it has played a pro- 
minent part. Plato held the doctrine and 
developed a number of proofs of immortality, 
connecting it in his eschatology with the pro- 
cess of metempsychosis. Aristotle's doctrine of 
the perishability of the passive intellect leaves 
the attitude of his philosophy towards personal 
immortality in doubt. The Stoics taught a 
doctrine of limited immortality. Mediaeval 
thought divided on Aristotelian grounds, the 
Arabians tending to deny, while the leading 
schoolmen affirmed, personal immortality. In 
modern thought the question became involved 
with that of the substantiality of the soul. 
On the soul’s knowledge of itself as a sub- 
stance Mendelssohn's famous proof of immor- 
tality is founded. Kant refutes this proof by 
calling in question the presupposition on 
which it rests—namely, the soul's ability to 
know itself as a substance. Kant founds his 
own proof of immortality on the demands of 
the moral reason. Since Kant the tendency 
has been gaining strength to rest the doctrine 
of immortality mainly on moral and aesthetic 
grounds, or on what Lotze calls considerations 
of value. The most recent tendency is to 
ground the persistence of the individual soul 
in its relation to God on the Absolute. 
Literature: W. R. Aver, A Crit. Hist. 
of the Doctrine of a Future Life (1871); 
W. E. Cuannina, on Immortality, in Essays 
(z839) ; Puaro, Phaedo, and the Apology; G. 
ICHMÜLLER, Uber die Unsterblichkeit d. 
Beele (1874); E. Assor, Literature of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life; Lorze, Micro- 
cosmus; Ingersoll Lects., by James and 
Royer. (A.7.0.) 
Immutability [Lat. in + mutabilis, 
changeable]: Ger. Unverdnderlichkeit ; Fr. im- 
ilité; Ital.immutabilita. Changelessness. 
A theological term used to designate the attri- 
bute of changelessness in the divine nature. 
See ATTRIBUTE (of God),and ABSOLUTE. (3.M.B.) 
Impenetrability fiat. in + is, 
penetrable]: Ger. Undurchdringlichkeit; Fr. 
tmpénétrabilité; Ital. impenetrabilita, That 
property of matter by virtue of which every 
portion or particle of it prevents any other 
portion or particle from occupying the same 
space with itself at the same time. 


IMPERCEPTIBLE — IMPLICIT 


or differences of stimulation which are too 
weak to be distinguished by consciousness. 

Such stimulations are said to be below the 
conscious THRESHOLD (q. v.), as those which 
are ‘least or just noticeable’ are just above 
it. The discussion as to whether there are 
sensations which are imperceptible is not 
raised here. Cf. UNCONSCIOUS. (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Impersonal Judgment: see Prorosi- 
TION. 

Implicate and Implication: see Im- 
PLICIT AND EXPLICIT. 

Implicit and Explicit: Ger. mitein- 
begriffen, implicit (Implikation), and ausdriick- 
lich, explicit; Fr. implicite (implication ; 
means also contradiction—ta.¥.) and ev- 
plicite; Ital. implicito and explicito. That 
which is outwardly, definitely, or expressly 
included in any whole is explicit to the 
whole; that which belongs to a whole but is 
not explicit is implicit to it. 

Inferable, nascent or incipient, immanent, 
all present shades of meaning expressed in 
various contexts by implicit. That which 
is, especially logically, implicit is called an 
implicate or an implication. Both implicit 
and explicit are applicable in particular to 
wholes of meaning or intent. Cf. the next 
topic. (J.M.B.) 

Implicit (in logic). Said of an element or 
character of a representation, whether verbal 
or mental, which is not contained in the re- 
presentation itself, but which appears in the 
strictly logical (not merely in the psycho- 
logical) analysis of that representation. 

Thus, when we ordinarily think of some- 
thing, say the Antarctic continent, as real, 
we do not stop to reflect that every intelli- 
gible question about it admits of a true 
answer; but when we logically analyse the 
meaning of reality, this result appears in the 
analysis. Consequently, only concepts, not 
percepts, can contain any implicit elements, 
since they alone are capable of logical analysis. 
An implicit contradiction, or contradiction in 
adiecto, is one which appears as soon as the 
terms are defined, irrespective of the pro- 
perties of their objects. Thus there is, 
strictly speaking, no implicit contradiction in 
the notion of a quadrilateral triangle, although 
it is impossible. But, owing to 
this would currently be said to involve not 
merely an implicit, but an explicit contradic- 
tion, or contradiction in terms. 

Any proposition which neither requires the 


incite to actions which it is the purpose and 
policy of the individual to inhibit. Examples 
of imperative ideas which affect both thought 
and action are : agoraphobia, the nervous dread 
of open places; claustrophobia, the dread 
of shut-in places; arithmomania, the im- 
pulse to count all sorts of objects and speculate 
uselessly and endlessly on numerical relations. 
Such tendencies as coprolalia, the impulse to 
use blasphemous or obscene expressions; and 
such habits of thought as constant speculation 
about intellectual trifles, fear of contamination 
in the slightest and most exaggerated forms, 
may come to dominate so much of the in- 
tellectual processes as to approximate to a 
condition of insanity. It is to be noted that 
these unwelcome but insistent ideas (well 
characterized by the German Zwangsvorstel- 
lung) often cause intense fear, worry, and 
anxiety, even when they do not influence 
action ; the patient fears that he may yield to 
certain impulses, and maintains a struggle 
against a habit which he recognizes to be 
absurd, Rather few of the imperative ideas 
are purely intellectual, most of them being 
related to morbid motor impulses. Those 
that are sensory may be regarded as similar 
to SYNAESTHESIAS (q. v.) or Zwangsempfind- 
ungen, or the inevitable association of one 
sensation with another; while those which 
are entirely motor become nothing more than 
eccentric habits ; e.g. the trick of feeling some 
obligation to touch with a cane every post or 
tree, or some particular object on an accus- 
tomed walk. What is common to all cases is 
a bondage or impulse which the victim feels 
‘to pursue a certain trivial or disagreeable 
line of thought, often associated with vocal 
utterance, or motor acts (and with emotional 
disturbance, such as fear, anxiety), along with 
sanity in other respects’ (‘Tuke). 

Literature: art. Imperative Ideas in 
Tuke’s Dict. of Psychol. Med., and literature 
there cited ; MICKLE, Obsessions aud Beset- 
ments, J. of Ment, Sci. (1896), xlii. 691; 
Txomsen, Lehre von den Zwangsvorstellungen, 
Arch. f. Psychiat. xxvii (1895); KRAFFT- 
Enina, Arch. f, Psychiat. (1890), 68, 529 ff.; 
Jane, Névroses et Idées Fixes (1898) ; 
Tuxe, in Brain (1894), xxii. 179-97 ; JACK- 
SON (én others), in 1895), 318-51. 
See also works of Magnan, Koon, LEGRAND- 
DE-SAULLE, and MoRsELLI, as cited under 
Dovstixe Mawta, and DEGENERATION. (J.J-) 

exclusion nor the inclusion in the uni- 


Imperceptible [Lat. in + ipere, to 
Sepa: Gee, unmerklich; Fe dpe D 
impercettibile, Applied to stimulations | verse of any state of facts or kind of object 
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except such as a given second proposition so 
excludes or requires to be included, is im- 
plied in that second proposition in the logical 
sense of implication, no matter how different 
it may be in its point of view, or otherwise. 
It is a part of the meaning of the copula ‘ is’ 
employed in logical forms of proposition, that 
it expresses a transitive relation, so that 
whatever inference from ths proposition would 
be justified by the dictum de omni is implied 
in the meaning of the proposition. Nor could 
any rule be admitted as universally valid in 
formal logic, unless it were a part of the defini- 
tion of one of the symbols used in formal logic. 
Accordingly, whatever can be logically de- 
duced from any proposition is implied in it; 
and conversely. hether what is implied 
will, or will not, be suggested by the contem- 
plation of the res is a question of 
psychology. All that concerns logic is, 
whether all the facts excluded and required 
by the one proposition are among those so 
excluded or required by the other. (0.8.P.) 

Import [Lat. in+portare, to carry]: Ger. 
Bedeutung; Fr. portée, signification; Ital. 
importanza, significato. Import is almost 
synonymous with signification or meaning. It 
is therefore used in logic as equivalent to Com- 
PREHENSION (q. V.), e. g. in the case of notions. 
In reference to judgment, import must be 
taken to mean the precise thought-relation 
which is asserted, positively or negatively, in 
the judgment. Cf. JUDGMENT, (B.A) 

Impregnation: see FERTILIZATION. 

Impression [Lat. impressus]: Ger. Fin- 
druck; Fr. impression; Ital. impressione. 
(1) Used by Hume to designate experiences 
of the perceptual order as ccntrasted with 
‘ideas’ (fainter revived impressions), 

(2) The physiological process of stimulation 
apart from the corresponding sensation which 
it arouses. 

(3) In sociology: sometimes used for Con- 
STRAINT (q.v.). (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Impression (aesthetic). The effect pro- 
duced hy the intrinsic qualities of an aesthetic 
object, as distinguished from its expression or 
suggestion of a meaning pointing beyond itself. 

For example, the impression of a straight 
line as compared with that of a curve, and 
the impression of either of these as compared 
with the expression of a face, whose features 
chanced to contain both (cf. Sautayana, The 
Sense of Beauty, 1896). See IMPRES- 
SIONISM. (J.B.A.) 

Impressionism [Lat. impressio, from in + 
premere, to press in or upon]: Ger. Impres- 


sionismus; Fr. impressionisme; Ital. impres 
sionismo. A school or tendency of art, ir 
which the aim is to record or render the im- 
mediate and personal impressions received or 
felt by the artist. 

The impression may be derived from an 
outer scene, or from inner experience. ‘I's: 
media concerned are chiefly those of painting, 
music, and literature. In painting, the term 
has meant more definitely the effort to portray 
the momentary effect produced by some aspect 
of nature, seen at once and as a whole, with- 
out details, but with no alteration of colour 
An especially prominent phase of impres- 
sionist painting has been the rendering of the 
effects of light, notably of sunlight or plein air. 

In contrast with IDEALISM vest pe art, 
which emphasizes meaning or EXPRESSION 
lav) impressiouism requires that the artist 
should abstract himself from memory, seeing 
only that which he looks upon, and that as for 
the first time. 

It is distinguished from certain other 
phases of ReaLism (q.v.) and NATURALISM 
(q. v.) in art, in that its aim is to present 
not a literal transcript of nature, but the 
impression or emotion which nature gives to 
the artist. It is opposed also to formalism 
(see Form, in aesthetics). This shows itself 
in painting and drawing by emphasizing 
‘values,’ or light and shade effects in mass, 
rather than accurate delineation, and in music 
by the presentation of a series of tone-colour 
effects instead of the development of a theme. 
In literature, impressionism aims to tell its 
story by a series of vivid pictures, and in 
criticism to record the critic’s impression as 
immediately felt, with no attempt at analysis 
or objective evaluation. 

The term came into use in connection with 
the paintings of E. Manet and others, which 
were exhibited in Paris in the seventies. 
Although disowned by the school itself, which 
preferred to be known as that of the ‘ Inde- 
pendents, it has passed into general use and 
has been extended to other arts. It is useful 
to indicate an aspect of the work of many 
artists who are not impressionists in a narrow 
sense. Such, among painters, were Corot and 
Millet; among writers, Sterne and Keats; 
among musicians, Wagner and Grieg. 

Literature: MutueEr, Hist. of Mod. Paint- 
ing, ii. chap. xxxiii; Lecomte, L’Art Impres- 
sionniste (1892) ; DURANTY, La nouvelle pein- 
ture (1876); Durer, Les peintres impres- 
sionnistes (1879); Huysmans, L’Art moderne 
(1892); Wzpmorx, in Fortn. Rev., Jan., 1883} 


IMPULSE — 


162 ff.; The Desire of Beauty (1892), 


(2nd ed., 1887). 


Impulse [Lat. impulsus, from impel 
to impel]: 


of the general system of mantal life, 


next topic. 
In the experience which has been called 


the ‘fascination of a precipice,’ the idea of 


throwing oneself over the edge into the 
depths below acquires an insistent vivacity, 
which may lead to its realization, though 
the whole organized system of our mental 
life is up in arms to resist it. Animal 
cravings, such as that for drink or opium, 
may operate in a similar way. In general 
the activity of the lower animals is impulsive ; 
for in them conative tendencies do not seem 
to be co-ordinated and subordinated in an or- 
ganized system of motives. The mental pro- 
cesses of the lower animals are mainly of the 
perceptual type. But when conscious life is 
mainly perceptual, the several trains of 
activity which compose it are relatively dis- 
connected with each other. Each arises out 
of the circumstances of the present moment, 
instead of being part of a general plan of life. 
On the other hand, in the deliberate action 
peculiarly characteristic of human beings, 
the impulse arising from the circumstances 
of the present is brought into relation with 
a general system of ends, and is repressed, 
strengthened, or modified accordingly. 

It will be seen that impulsiveness is a 
relative conception. Any conation may be 
regarded as having a certain strength of its 
own, and also in other circumstances as form- 
ing part of a mental system. 

A special case of impulse is the so-called 


INSTINOT - FEELING (q.v.), the conation of 


rising strength, before ita expenditure in an 
instinctive action. The term 1s useful as 
marking off this class of impulses, and so pre- 
venting the use of the term Instinct (q v.) 
for impulse, 

The use of the word as a technical term is 
modern. There is a confusing varicty of 
definitions, ‘A conation initiated and fused 


T. Cmo, Art and Criticism (1892), 70 f., 
chap, 
ix; Art J., xlv. 28, 103; Quart. Rev., clxxxv. 
173; Blackwood’s Mag., clxiii. 630; Francis 
Barz, The Naturalistic School of Painting 
(3-4.7.) 
lere, 
r. Trieb; Fr. impulsion; Ital. 
impulso. A conation in so far as it operates 
through its intrinsic strength, independently 
Action 
on impulse is contrasted with action due to 
deliberation. Asa typical instance of impulse 
we may refer to the motor tendencies con- 
nected with a Frxep IDEA (q. v.) See also the 


IMPUTATION 


with a feeling of craving, in view of some 
object of sense-perception or imagination, 
with a tendency to discharge in a complicated 
form of purposeful movements’ (Ladd, Psychol. 
Descrip. and Explan., 592). ‘An emotional 
state which tends to express itself in external 
movements of the body of such a character 
that their result is the increase of a pre- 
existing pleasure or the removal of a 
existing pain. Consciousness of the result 
previous to its occurrence is not implied’ 
(Wundt, Grundzüge d. physiol. Psychol., ii. 
410). Our definition attempts to give the 
common element in the varying usages. It is 
also in accordance with popular u: 

Literature: see the textbooks of psychology; 
also Bratroe. G, 2, s. (G.F.8.—J.M.B.) 

Impulse (abnormal). An abnormal impulse 
appears in mental disorders as an impairment 
of the will, owing to which the transition from 
thought to action is too sudden and too little 
controlled. An uncontrollable impulse is thus 
a state of defective inhibition, which is often 
a characteristic factor in mania, in excited 
melancholia, and in the first stage of general 
PARALYSIS (q. v.). 

Clouston and others speak of certain cases 
in which this is the dominant symptom, as 
impulsive insanity. Homicidal and suicidal 
impulse, destructive impulses, the unconscious 
acts of an epileptic are types of pathological 
impulses. It is customary also to include 
under impulse the feeling of a marked ten- 
dency towards an action even when control 
takes place. The morbid impulse which 
many normal persons feel to throw themselves 
from a height or to commit some glaring 
impropriety are of this type. In many such 
cases the intellectual aspect is more prominent, 
and they become akin to cases of Puosta (q.v.) 
and Manta (q.v.). Such an impulse also re- 
sembles the IMPERATIVE IDEA (q.v.).  (3.3.) 

Imputation (in law) [Lat. imputare, 
to impute]: Ger. Zurechmumg; Fr. impu- 
tation; Ital. imputazione. The attribution 
to a particular person of legal responsibility 
for an act; it is properly used only of free 
actions and their natural consequences (see 
Wolff's Inst., chap. i. § 3). 

Imputation is also used by civilians to 
signify an appropriation of payments where 
there are several debts and enough is not 
paid to satisfy all. (8.8.B.) 

Imputation (in theology). The doctrine 
(x) of the attribution of the guilt of Adam’s sin 
to his posterity; (2) of the attribution of the 
merit of Christ's righteousness to believers. 
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IN AND FOR ITSELF — INCAKNATION 


It is generally agreed that imputation is a 
forensic term, and that the transfer of guilt 
and merit is to be understood legally and not 
morally. The attempt to rationalize the puta- 
tive act has developed great divergences of 
view, ranging from extreme Augustinianism on 
the one hand to Pelagianism on the other. 
On the question of the imputation of Christ's 
righteousness, if we leave out of view the 
moral theory of the Atonement as practically 
deuying imputation, there is substantial 
agreement that the trunsfer rests on a sub- 
stitutionary act of free grace on the part of 
Christ. 

Literature: Souarr, Creeds of Christen- 
dom; Fisher, Imputation; Dorner, Gesch. 
d. Protestantischen Theol., ii; Epwarps, The 
Great Doctrine of Original Sin; STEVENS, 
The Pauline Theol.; C. Honex, Bib. Repertory, 
July, 1830, 1831; October, 1839. = (A.7.0.) 

In and for itself: see HEGEL’S TER- 
MINOLOGY, Glossary, ‘An und fiir Sich,’ and 
‘An Sich,’ and Kants Terminotoey, Glos- 
sary, ‘Ding an Sich,’ 

In esse, in intellectu, in re [Lat.]. 
Expressions denoting different forms of 
REALITY AND EXISTENCE (q.v.). See also 
LATIN AND SCHOLASTIO TERMINOLOGY, 
‘Esse,’ and ‘ Realitas.’ (J.M.B.) 

In posse [Lat.]: see POTENTIAL AND 
POTENTIALITY. 

Inability (in theology) [Lat. in + habilis, 
manageable |: Ger. Unzulänglichkeit; Fr. inca- 
pacité (1); Ital. inabilità. The want of power 
to do the will or to obey the law of God. this 
want of power being either natural, arising 
from the lack of capacity, or moral, arising 
from the absence of disposition. 

Man’s inability is ordinarily regarded as 
an effect of the Fall. In early Christian 
thought the opposite poles are found in Pela- 
gianism, which denies inability, and Augus- 
tinianism, which asserts it in a radical 
sense. In mediaeval theology the doctrine of 
Aquinas is representative, who affirms man’s 
moral power to will and desire the good, but 
denies his ability to realize it without divine 
help. In modern theology a less radical dif- 
ference separates Calvinism fiom Arminianism. 
Among Calvinists the old school adheres to 
the doctrine of Augustine, while the new 
school denies natural inability and asserts that 
man could do good if he would. Arminianism 
differs from old-school Calvinism in assert- 
ing gracious ability; that is, man’s power to 
co-operate with divine grace in his own 
salvation. 


Literature: C. Hope, System. Theol, 
ii. 257-77; Hopeson, New Divinity exa- 
mined, Brit. Quart. Rev, July, 1867; 
New Englander (1868), 486-90, 496-9, 511, 
553° (4.7.0.) 

Inattention ([Lat. inattentio]: Ger. 
Unaufmerksamkeit; Fr. inattention; Ital. 
disattenzione. A relative term denoting 
more or less absence of attention to a par- 
ticular object when attention is normally 
possible. It includes the more restricted 
terms ÅBSTRACTION, Distraction, and AB- 
SENT-MINDEDNESS. (J.M.B., G.¥.8.) 

Incantation: see Maaio. 

Incapacity [Lat. in + capacitas, ability 
to contain]: Ger. Dispositionsunfihigkett ; 
Fr. incapacité; Ital. incapacità. Inability 
arising from mental disease. 

It raises an important practical question, 
especially in relation to legal or testamentary 
rights. Technically, the question is one which 
the laws and courts decide; and while a con- 
siderable change of opinion has taken place 
in recent years, and some attempt has been 
made to reconcile legal practice with medical 
views, the question of incapacity must always 
be somewhat arbitrarily decided. The ques- 
tion is not so broad as that of general respon- 
sibility for one’s action; butsin both cases a 
knowledge of the distinction between right 
and wrong, an appreciation of the probable 
consequences of one’s action, and an ability 
to resist undue influence on the part of others 
are usually regarded as the most essential 
requisites. The absence of these powers 
would be regarded as an indication of in- 
capacity. 

Literature: Maupstxy, Responsibility in 
Mental Disease (1874); CrLevencer, Med. 
Jurisprudence, ii. (1898); DELBRÜCK, Ge- 
richt]. Psycho-Pathol. (1897). (3.3.) 

Incarnation [Lat. in + caro, flesh]: Ger. 
Fleisch- (or Mensch-) werdung; Fr. incarna- 
tion; Ital. incarnazione. The assumption 
by Deity of morta] (generally human) form. 
In Christian theology, the doctrine of the 
union of divine and human nature in the 
person of Jesus Christ. Of. SPIRITISM. 

The belief that the gods assume mortal 
form is imbedded in the religious traditions 
of most nations. Whether or not some form 
of this belief is essential to religion, it is 
certainly true that in precisely those religions 
that are most spiritual does it hold the most 
prominent and central place. The Christian 
conception of the Incarnation has tended to 
vary according as the greater emphasis has 
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INCIPIENT — INCREASING RETURN 


been placed on the humanity or the Divinity 
of Christ, but all Christian creeds agree in 
affirming that in him the Divine Word has 
somehow become flesh. 

Literature: Dorner, Hist. of the Doctrine 
of Christ, &c, (Ger. and Eng.); B. F. WEsT- 
corr, The Incarnation and Our Common 
Life, 7 (1894); textbooks of systematic theo- 
logy. (A-7.0.) 

Incipient: see Nascent. 

Inclination (Lat. inclinatio]: Ger. Neig- 
ung; Fr. inclination, penchant; Ital. incli- 
nazione, tendenza. (1) Used loosely in the 
general sense of APPETENCE (q. v.). (2) A 
disposition to act on considerations of perso 
ease or pleasure. In this sense, inclination is 
often contrasted with duty. (3.M.B.-G.F.8.) 

Inclnsion (in logic) : see SUBORDINATION. 

Incoherence [Lat. in + cohaerens, stick- 
ing together]: Ger. Jncohdrenz, Verwirrthett ; 
Fr. incohérence; Ital. incoerenza. Want of 
orderly connection in thought and speech; 
it thus implies an abeyance of the voluntary 
selecting and co-ordinating processes of the 
intelligence, and a consequent exposure of 
the train of ideas to the caprices of the im- 
agination or to accidental association. 

Incoherence thus becomes characteristic, 
and somewhat permanently ao, of certain types 
of mania and of dementia; it appears as & 
transitory state in the delirium of disease, 


in the effect of psychic poisons (see Psxcxtc | ( 


Errxcts or Drugs), in dreaming, &. It is 
important psychologically as showing that 
consistent, rational thought is a selective 
process controlled by the highest cortical 
centres, while the several factors and mate- 
rials of such thought may be present in @ less 
developed process controlled by a lower range 
or level of centres. (3.3.) 

Income: see EARNINGS. 

Incompatible. Not COMPATIBLE (q. v.). 

Incomprehensible: see COMPREHENSION; 
and for relation to inconceivable and Un- 
KNOWABLE see the latter topic. 

Inconceivable and Inconceivability: 
see UNKNOWABLE, and Trsts OF TRUTH. 

Inconceivableness (of the contrary): see 
UNIVERSAL POSTULATE. 

Inconsistency [Lat. in + con + sistere, to 
stand]: Ger. Unvereinbarkeit; Fr.inconsistance; 


Ital. incompatibilità. The relation between two generally 


assertions which cannot be true at once, though 
it may not be a direct contradiction; as 
between a statement of items and a statement 
of their total. Cf. CONSISTENOY. 

A logical discrepancy, on the other hand, 


is a difference between two statements either 
difficult or impossible to reconcile with the 
credibility of both. It is said to be negative 
if one assertion omits an inseparable part 
of the fact stated in another; as when one 
witness testifies that A pointed a pistol at B, 
and another that A shot at B. It is positive 
if one asserts what the other denies. But 
even then it may often be conciliable (vertriig- 
lich); that is, may not prove that either 
statement is in other respects untrustworthy. 
See Bachmann, Logik, §§ 214 ff. 
‘Inconsistent’ is applied to an assertion, or 
hypothesis, which either in itself, or in copula- 


nal|tion with another proposition with which it 


is said to be inconsistent, might be known to 
be false by a man devoid of all information 
except the meanings of the words used and 
their syntax. 

Inconsistent differs from contradictory 
(see Conrrapiorion) in being restricted 
usually to propositions, expressed or implied, 
and also in not implying that the falsity 
arises from a relation of negation. ‘That is 
John’ and ‘It is Paul’ are inconsistent, but 
hardly contradictory. Moreover, contradictory 
is also used ina peculiar sense in formal logic. 
Cf. OPPOSITION. (0.8.P.) 

Inco-ordination [Lat. in + co-, to- 
gether, + ordinare, to arrange]: Ger. Unko- 


ordiniertheit Mieri), Fr. incoordination 
ataxie); Ital. incoordinazione. Lack of 


ability or defective ability to control move- 
ments and to combine them into orderly, use- 
ful, and purposive actions, See ATAXIA. (3.3.) 

Increasing Return: Ger. steigende Pro- 
duktivität; Fr. loi des débouchés; Ital. pro- 
dotto crescente. The converse of DIMINISHING 


engaged 
gives a p 
portion; and further, this improved organiza- 
tion tends to diminish or even override any 


INCREMENT — INDETERMINISM 


Act of Indemnity: a statute or sovereign 
decree absolving from its penalties certain 
persons or classes of persons who have trans- 
gressed the law. (8-E.B.) 

Independence [Lat. in + de + pendere, - 
to haug]: Ger. Unabhängigkeit; Fr. in- 
dépendance; Ital. indipendenza. (x) Two 
subjects are independent in so far as the pos- 
session of any character by the one does not 
require nor prevent the possession of any 
character by the other, unless these characters 
are directly or indirectly relative to the other 
individual. 

(2) Two events are independent if either 
is equally probable whether the other takes 
place or not. (C.8.P.) 

(3) See Freepom (political). 

Ind i Lat. indeterminatio]: 
Ger. Indeterminismus; Fr. tndéterminisme ; 
Ital. indeterminismo. (1) The theory ac- 
cording to which mental change or de- 
velopment cannot in all cases be fully 
accounted for by pre-existing psychological 
or external conditions. Cf. DETERMINATION 
(mental). (G.P.8.-J.M.B.) 

(2) The extreme form of the free-will theory. 
It represents volition as, to some extent or 
in certain circumstances, independent of the 
strength of motives, or as itself determining 
which motive shall be the strongest. See 
FREEDOM, and Witz. 

The term indeterminism (2) is given to 
mark the opposition to the theory of the 
complete causal connectedness of motive and 
volition, commonly called DETERMINISM (q.¥-)s 
It describes best what is also called ‘liberty 
of indifference,’ and is defined by Windel- 
band (Hist. of Philos., II. i. 16, 194, Eng. 
trans.) as ‘a choice between different possi- 
bilities that is determined by no causes,” 
But upholders of free will usually deny that 
their theory can be correctly described as in- 
determinism, Thus Kant (Relig., Erstes Stück, 
sub fin.; Werke, ed. Hartenstein, vi. 144 n., 
Abbott’s trans., 359 n.) says: ‘Freedom does 
not consist in the contingency of the action 
(that it is not determined by reasons at all), 
that is, not in indeterminism (that it must 
be equally possible for God to do good or evil, 
if his action is to be called free), but in 
absolute spontaneity.’ Calderwood (Handb. 
of Mor. Philos., 182, roth ed.) says: ‘In the 
history of philosophy there are no thinkers 
to be classified under the latter designation 
[indoterminiata]” The term is, however, used 
which the party making it is or agrees to| by W. James to describe his own view (ac- 
be held responsible, as e. g. a war indemnity. | cepted on extra-paychological grounds) 
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increased resistance which nature may offer 
to raising increased amounts of raw produce. 
Tf the actions of the laws of increasing and 
diminishing returns are balanced, we have 
the law of constant return, and an increased 
produce is obtained by labour and sacrifice 
just in proportion’ (Marshall). 

‘With a given amount of fixed capital, 
whether invested in agriculture or in manu- 
factures, any increase of output diminishes 
the charges on such capital per unit of pro- 
duct. The current expenses per unit of 
product do not thus tend to diminish, but 
rather to increase. Whether with an increase 
of output the gain from fuller use of fixed 
capital outweighs the loss from increased 
current expenses, depends chiefly on the 
degree to which the fixed capital was 
previously utilized. If it was not fully 
utilized, we shall see the phenomena of in- 
creasing return; if it was already fully 
utilized, we shall see those of diminishing 
return. The apparent contrast between 
agriculture and manufactures in this respect 
is chiefly due to the fact that population 
habitually approaches a limit set by the arts 
of food production, so that its agricultural 
improvements are always employed nearly to 
the limit of profitable output ; while in manu- 
factures there is no such necessary increase 
of demand, and fixed capital is often quite 
inadequately employed’ (Hadley).  (A.n.=.) 

Increment [Lat. incrementum, increase] : 
Ger. (1) Zunahme; Fr. Eee: Ital. 
incremento, aumento. (1) In psychophysics : 
relative increase in amount of stimulation. 
It is expressed as a fractional part of the 
stimulation existing before the increase is 
made. 

(2) In mathematics: equivalent to an 
INFINITESIMAL (q. V.) increase. (3.M.B.) 

Indefinite: see Invini1E (notion of, ad 
fin.), Quantity (in logic), and DETERMINATE 
(in biology). 

Indemnity (in law) [Lat. indemnis, from 
in + damnum, omar er, Entschädigung, 
Indemnitit; Fr. i ité; Ital. indennità. 
(1) What is given by or due from one in be- 
half of whom another acts, to make the latter 
good for any consequent loss. An obligation 
to indemnify is implied in favour of agents 
and sureties. Indemnity against mere lia- 
bility to loss can be claimed only under an 

s8 contract. 

2) Compensation for losses or expenses for 


the causal connection of psychical phenomena 
is not complete, and leaves room for an un- 
determined choice of will (Prine. of Psychol., 
ii. 573); aud he further allows that this 
theory of ‘indeterminism is rightly de- 
scribed as meaning chance’ (Will to Believe, 
159). (W.B.S.) 

Index (in craniometry) [Lat. index, from 
indicare, to point out]: Ger. Index; Fr. in- 
dice; Ital. indice. The relation of two dimen- 
sions of the skull to one another. 

The mcst important index is the cephalic, 
which (if one neglects detailed differences in 
the mode of measurement) may be described 
by the formula : 

Maximum transverse diameter x 100 


Maximum antero-posterior diameter 


B, the figures on the left side, represents a brachy- 
cephalic skull with length 177 mm., breadth 156 mm., 
or cephalic index of 881. In this skull the orbital 
index was 87-5 and the nasal index was 49-1, A, the 
figures on the right, represents a dolichocephalic skull 
of length 204 mm, breadth 143 min., or cephalic 
index of 7o-1. In this skull the orbital index was 
87-2, the nasal index 42. Upper and side views of 
skulls of long and round barrow races : after Haddon. 


Long-headed skulls in which this index is 
75 and uuder are called dolichocephalic ; those 
with an index of 77-78 to 80-00 are mesati- 
cephalic; index 80-01 to 83-33, sub-brachyce- 
phalic ; index 83-34 and above, brachycephalic 
(Broca). Roughly speaking, the index 80: roo 
is that of a medium skull (mesocephalic), 
while the index 75 : roo is quite a long skull 
(dolicho-) and the index 85: 100 quite a short 
skull (bruchy-) (for variations in these terms, 
&c., see references cited under CRANIOMETRY). 
Of other indices the following may be men- 


tioned as most frequently employed. The ver- 
tical index, or relation of maximum height to 
length of head (B, Bg to Gl, O in the figure 
under CRANIOMETRY), varies from 69 to 78 ; 
the facial index, which is ‘the ratio of the 
width of the face (horizontal distance between 
the two zygomatic arches) to the height of 
the face, and varies from 61 to 73 (see also 
Facrat Ancre); the nasal index, or proportion 
of length to width of nose, from below 48 : roo 
to above 53: 100; orbital index, or ratio of 
height to width, from below 84: roo to above 
89:100. If the breadth of the head is ex- 
pressed in terms of the height, we should 
have a transverse vertical index (86 : 104), 
and so on. 

Literature: art. Indices, in Dict. d'An- 
thropol.; Manouvrrer, Année Psychol., v. 
(1899) 558 (a review of recent work); the 
references under Crantometry. Cf, also 
Braty, IV. (3.3.) 

Index (in exact logic). A sign, or repre- 
sentation, which refers to its object not so 
much because of any similarity or analogy 
with it, nor because it is associated with 
general characters which that object happens 
to possess, as because it is in dynamical (includ- 
ing spatial) connection both with the indi- 
vidual object, on the one hand, and with the 
seuses or memory of the person for whom it 
serves as a sign, on the other hand. 

No matter of fact can be stated without 
the use of some sign serving as an index. If 
A says to B, ‘There is a fire, B will ask, 
‘Where?’ Thereupon A is forced to resort 
to an index, even if he only means somewhere 
in the real universe, past and future. Other- 
wise, he has only said that there is such an 
idea as fire, which would give no informa- 
tion, since unless it were known already, the 
word ‘fire’ would be unintelligible. If A 
points his finger to the fire, his finger is 
dynamically connected with the fire, as much 
as if a self-acting fire-alarm had directly 
turned it in that direction; while it also 
forces the eyes of B to turn that way, his 
attention to be riveted upon it, and his 
understanding to recognize that his question 
is answered. If A's reply is, ‘Within a 
thousand yards of here,’ the word ‘here’ is an 
index; for it has precisely the same force as 
if he had pointed energetically to the ground 
between him and B. Moreover, the word 
‘yard,’ though it stands for an object of a 
general class, is indirectly indexical, since 
the yard-sticks themselves are signs of the 
Parliamentary Standard, and that, not because 
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INDIFFERENCE 


they have similar qualities, for all the perti- 
nent properties of a small bar are, as far as 
we can perceive, the same as those of a large 
one, but because each of them has been, 
actually or virtually, carried to the prototype 
and subjected to certain dynamical operations, 
while the associational compulsion calls up in 
our minds, when we see one of them, various 
experiences, and brings us to regard them as 
related to something fixed in length, though 
we may not have reflected that that standard 
is a material bar. The above considerations 
might lead the reader to suppose that indices 
have exclusive reference to objects of experi- 
ence, and that there would be no use for 
them in pure mathematics, dealing, as it does, 
with ideal creations, without regard to whether 
they are anywhere realized or not. But the 
imaginary constructions of the mathematician, 
and even dreams, so far approximate to reality 
as to have a certain degree of fixity, in conse- 
quence of which they can be recoguized and 
identified as individuals, In short, there is 
a degenerate form of observation which is 
directed to the creations of our own minds— 
using the word observation in its full sense 
as implying some degree of fixity and quasi- 
reality in the object to which it endeavours 
toconform. Accordingly, we find that indices 
are absolutely indispensable in mathematics ; 
and until this truth was comprehended, all 
efforts to reduce to rule the logic of triadic 
and higher relations failed; while as soon 
as it was once grasped the problem was 
solved. The ordinary letters of algebra 
that present no peculiarities are indices. 
So also are the letters A, B, C, &c., attached 
to a geometrical figure. Lawyers and others 
who have to state a complicated affair with 
precision have recourse to letters to distinguish 
individuals. Letters so used are merely 
improved relative pronouns. Thus, while 
demonstrative and personal pronouns are, as 
ordinarily used, ‘genuine indices,’ relative 
pronouns are ‘ degenerate indices’; for though 
they may, accidentally and indirectly, refer to 
existing things, they directly refer, and need 
only refer, to the images in the mind which 
previous words have created. 

Indices may be distinguished from other 
signs, or representations, by three character- 
istic marks: first, that they have no signi- 
ficant resemblance to their objects; second, 
that they refer to individuals, single units, 
single collections of units, or single continua ; 
third, that they direct the attention to their 
objects by blind compulsion. But it would 


be difficult, if not impossible, to instance an 
absolutely pure index, or to find any sign 
absolutely devoid of the indexical quality. 
Psychologically, the action of indices depends 
upon association by contiguity, and not upon 
association by resemblance or upon intel- 
lectual operations. See Peirce, in Proc. Amer. 
Acad. Arts and Sci, vii. 294 (May 14, 
1867). (C.8.P.) 

Index Number: Ger. Jndexzahl; Fr. ‘Eng. 
term in use); Ital. numero-indice. A figure 
calculated to show the relative level of prices 
in a certain year as compared with that in pre- 
ceding years, so that we may know whether 
prices in general have risen or fallen. 

The index numbers of Zhe Economist, which 
were the first calculated, consisted of simple 
additions of prices of a number of articles 
for successive years. An improvement was 
made when these numbers were reduced to 
a percentage basis, some one year which is 
taken as the basis of comparison being given 
the index number roo. A still further im- 
provement was made by taking, instead of 
an arithmetical average of prices, a ‘weighted’ 
average of prices, which considers the relative 
amounts of the different articles used in trade 
or consumption, 

Literature: principally in the economic 
journals. The chief authorities on the subject 
are SAUERBECK and LOETBRER. (A-9.H.) 

India (philosophy and religion in): see 
Oxrentat PurLosorny (India). 

Indictment [Med. Lat. indictare, to de- 
clare]: Ger. Anklage; Fr. accusation, juge- 
ment (to indict, mettre quelqu'un en jugement) , 
Ital. accusa. (1) A formal charge of crime. 

(2) In English and American Jaw : a written 
charge of crime or misdemeanour, presented to 
a court for prosecution, by a grand jury. It 
is drawn up by the prosecuting officer, and at 
that stage is termed a bill of indictment. If 
the grand jury are satisfied that there is 
probable cause for supporting it, their foreman 
indorses it as ‘a true bill,’ and returns it to 
court, whereupon it becomes an indictment. 
The party accused is then entitled to trial 
before a petit jury. 

The grand jury is an English institution 
for the protection of the individual against 
unjust prosecution, In cases of grave crimes 
most American constitutions require the 
return of an indictment before the accused 
can be brought to trial. (8.E.B.) 

Indifference mas in + difforens, different]: 
Ger. Gleichgiiltigheit ; Fr. sentiment d'indiffé- 
rence; Ital. indifferenza. (1) The state of 
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mind in which a mental object, although 
noticed or thought of, fails to excite further 
interest for its own sake, 

The state of indifference is ascribed to the 
subject, and the adjective indifferent is 
applied both to the agent and to the object 
or thought. The indifference thus defined 
may refer to mere intellectual interest, to 
interest leading to voluntary determination, 
or to the determination of a moral attitude 
(see the next topic). 

(2) Emotional neutrality or lack of excite- 
ment or of affection of any sort. For this the 
term neutral is to be preferred. Cf. In- 
DIFFERENCE POINT. (J.M.B.-G.F.8.) 

Indifference (moral), That which is out- 
side the application of moral law, and without 
tendency to promote or retard moral ends, is 
said to be morally indifferent and to have the 
quality of moral indifference. 

Actions neither required nor forbidden by 
the moral law, or which do not affect morality, 
are called morally indifferent. The doctrine 
of ‘things indifferent’ (ddidpopa) arose in the 
Stoic school. Owing to the abrupt opposition 
of ‘good’ and ‘bad,’ a large class of objects 
were at first regarded as indifferent. But 
within this class, three sub-classes came to 
be distinguished: things to be preferred 
because they helped the life according to 
nature; things to be avoided because they 
hindered it; and things indifferent in the 
narrower sense. The conception of things 
indifferent is, according to Kant, extra- 
moral. 

Literature: Croxro, Acad, ii De Fin. iii. 
15, 16; ZELLER, Philos. d. Griechen, ITI. i. 
259 ff. (3rd ed.); Kant, Relig., Erstes Stück 
(Werke, ed. Hartenstein, vi. 116); ABBOTT, 
Kant’s Theory of Ethics, 329 (3rd ed.). (W-B.8.) 

Indifference (in philosophy). (1) The 
principle of dðıípopa, common to the Stoics, 
Cynics, and Sceptics of Greece, that all is 
indifferent save virtue and vice, which alone 
have absolute value. See SCHOOLS OF GREECE 
(Cynics), Srorcism, and Scupricism ; cf. also 
RELATIVITY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

(2) The view of certain scholastics (e. g. 
Adelard of Bath) that a thing is indifferently 
an individual or a universal according to the 
point of view. . 

Indifference Point: gA ont ‘erenz- 
punkt, Nullpunkt; Fr. point dindifference ; 
Ital. punto d' indif rina The theoretical 
zero or point of transition on a scale of positive 
and negative valucs; applied in psychology 
to the theoretical point at which neither of 


two contrasted sense or other qualities, which 
are supposed to depend on the same sort of 
stimulation, is experienced : as the indifference 
point on the scale of temperature, of hedonic 
tone, &c. 

The indifference point as thus defined is 
with the threshold, much discussed; many 
holding that both are merely conceptions 
convenient for the purposes of graphic re 
sentation, and in no sense psychological hae 
On this view, the indifference point of tem- 
perature is simply no temperature sensation, 
not a point on ascale of real sensation values; 
and the uttempt to establish thresholds for 
positive heat-vulues and positive cold-values 
itself shows this: for the of the curve 
between the two thresholds would be a 
distance, not a point, and we should have 
two sensation curves, one for each quality, 
not at all connected with each other. This 
is emphasized by the relative character of the 
THRESHOLD (q. v.). (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Indirect (in logic) : see Proor, REASONING 
(inference), and SYLLOGISM. 

Indirect Selection: see Oxcanio (or 
INDIRECT) SELECTION. 

Indirect Vision: Ger. indirektes Sehen ; 
Fr. vision indirecte; Ital. visione indiretta. 
Visual perception of objects when the regard 
is directed to something else. (J.M.R) 

Indirect vision takes place with the peri- 
pheral portions of the retina. It differs from 
central vision in three ways: (1) the power 
of space discrimination of the retina falls off 
rapidly outside of the fovea—more rapidly 
above and below than in a horizontal direction; 

2) after the eye has suffered adaptation 
(licen of the visual purple), all lights, 
except those near either end of the spectrum, 
appear surprisingly brighter when indirectly 
viewed than when their images fall upon or 
near the fovea; (3) the colour sensitiveness 
of the retina alters from the centre outwards. 
The innermost or paracentral zone is entirely 
sensitive to colour; then follows a zone of red- 
green blindness; the outermost zone is wholly 
colour-blind. Cf. Sanford, Course in Exper. 
Psychol., expts. 117 b, 136, 137, 161. 

Early experiments on peripheral colour 
vision were made by Clerk Maxwell and 
Woinow in 1870. Hess’ results (Arch. f. 
Ophthal., XXXV. iv. 1 ff., 1899) show that the 
red and green which do not change colour 
before becoming invisible, in the middle zone, 
are Hering’s fundamental red and 
V. Kries has recently found that the distribu- 
tion of brightness in the spectrum of the outer- 
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most zone, with brigl.t adaptation, is that of 
the normal spectrum (Zettseh. f. Psychol., xv, 
1897, 247). The fact, as it stands, is thought 
to tell against Hering’s theory. Cf. PURKINJE 


i’*SNOMENON, and VISION. (E.B.T.—C.L.F.) 

L:erature : on the general topic, EXNER. 
Arch. f. Ophthal., xxxii. 1, 233 ff. (1886); 
A. E. Fick, Pfliiger’s Arch., xliii. 441 f. 
(1888); Krrscumann, Philos. Stud., v. 447 ff. 
geo viii. 592 ff. (189 )3 Henna, Arch. f. 

phthal., xxxv. 4, 63 ff. (1889), xxxvi. 1, 
264 (1890); Pfliiger’s Arch., xlvii. 417 ff. 
(1890); A. Pxox, Pfliiger’s Arch, xlvii. 
274 (1890); Hermann’s Handb. d. 
Physiol., iii. 1, 206 ff.; Avert, Physiol. 
Optik, 495, 539 ff, 585 fŒ; Physiol. d. Netz- 
haut, 89 f., 116 ff.; HELMHOLTZ, Physiol. 
Optik (2nd ed.), 255 f., 268, 372 ff.; HOLDEN, 
Arch. f. Ophthal., xxiii. 40 ff; v. K: 
Zeitsch. f. Psychol., ix. 81 ff; Arch. f. Oph- 
thal., xlii. 3, 95 ff.; Zeitsch. f. Psychol., xv. 
247 ff.; LUCKEY, Amer. J. of Psychol., vi. 
489 ff.; GUILLERY, Zeitsch. f. Psychol., xii. 
243 ff.; Wimutams, J. of Amer. Med. Assoc. 
(1898), xxxi. 767; HELLPACH, Philos. Stud., 
xv. 524 ff. For illusions of form in indirect 
vision see SANFORD, Course in Exper. Psychol., 
expt. 172; for the indirect perception of 
movement, ibid., expt. 224. (E.B.T.—0.L.F.) 

Indiscernibles (principle of sameness of) 
[Lat. indi-cernibilis, indistinguishable]: Ger. 
Onunterschiedbaren; Fr. indiscernables ; Ital. 
indiscernibili. Leibnitz maintained this prin- 
ciple, i.e. that no two monads—in general, 
no two things in the universe—are exactly 
alike, else they would be not two, but one 
eee 9; Nowveaum Essais, ii. 24, 
1-3). 

This principium identitatis indiscernibilium 
was a characteristic element in the Leibnitzian 
view of the world (Falckenberg, Hist. of Mod. 
Philos., 218-80). Similar views have been 
held by other thinkers, ancient and modern 
pua Stoics, Ueberweg, Hist. of Philos., i. 196 ; 

iordano Bruno). See LIxenEss, and Dır- 
FERENCE; and cf. INDIVIDUAL. (A.C.A.Jr.) 

Individual [Lat. individuus, wrairideg 5 
Ger. (1, 3) einzeln (Wesen, &c.), (2, 4) indi- 
viduell (adj.), Individuum (n.); Fr. individuel 
(adj.), individu (n.); Ital. individuale (adj.), 
rvdividuo (n.). (1) A single being, as dis- 
tinct either from a collection of beings or from 
the logical object of the general concept; a 
unique being; a being at least numerically 
distinct from all other beings. (2) A being 
that cannot be divided into parts to which 
the name of this being will apply. Thus a 


general name applies to a class of objects 
which can be divided into classes, to any one 
of which the class-name can still be applied, 
as Frenchmen, Germans, or Russians are s)! 
equally Europeans. But the name of ax 
individual being, as for instance Socrates, 
cannot be applied to any cf the parts, such 
as the hand or foot, into which Socrates can 
be divided. (3) An independent, separable 
being, capable of existing alone. (4) In ethics 
a person, an individual as opposed to a cor- 
peration or a collection of men, or to a social 
group or organization of any kind. 

The concept of the individual is at once one 
of the most familiar and the most difficult 
both in the world of common sense and in 
the world of philosophy. That the beings 
which are to be found in the world, whether 


RIES, | inanimate objects or living beings, whether 


material or mental, are individuals, i.e. are 
distinct, singular, and unique, is a matter of 
common belief and report. But what con- 
stitutes individuality, or what is the principle 
of individuation, has been a matter of con- 
troversy both within the realm of special 
science and from the point of view of logical 
and metaphysical definition. 

In logic the individual is opposed to the 
various kinds of universal concepts and classes, 
as, for example, to genus or species, or pro- 
perty, or accident. In psychology it has been 
frequently asserted that individual objects are 
the immediate objects of our perceptive ex- 
perience; so that it has been frequently main- 
tained, as sufficiently defining the nature of an 
individual being, that an individual is any 
object perceived by the mind as an external 
or as a real object. From this point of view 
the idea of individuality as a character of 
beings is derived directly from experience, 
and is irreducible to simpler ideas. As 
against this view, it has been maintained that 
the direct object of our perceptual experience 
is always a series or complex of definable or 
indefinable qualities, characters, relations, 
and behaviours of objects. Thus we observe 
that an orange is coloured, is round, is of 
a given weight, is in given relations to other 
observed objects, as for instance lying on a plate. 
But to observe these characters, however 
great their number and complexity, is still to 
observe characters that might be shared by 
other oranges, and frequently by other objects, 
so that it seems as if the individuality of the 
object were precisely what we least directly 
perceive. Tn case of individual persons, it is 
plain that we mean by personal identity a 
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character which could never be made the 
object of any simple perceptive act; and in 
general the concept of individual being, in 
the various special sciences, as well as in 
metaphysical inquiry, shows many characters 
that cannot be derived from mere perception 
in any case. It is somewhat easier to regard 
the idea of individuality as an ultimate and 
indefinable idea, without giving any ground 
whatever, in experience or in articulate 
thought, for our overwhelming assurance that 
the objects with which we deal are individuals. 
Nevertheless, this way of treating the problem 
would be merely an abandonment of the 
question as insoluble; and accordingly we 
find in the history of thought a considerable 
number of efforts to define what has been 
called the principle of individuation. Such 
efforts have also played a part in the defini- 
tions of the individual that have been framed 
to meet the exigencies at various special 
times, 

The problem of the nature of individuality 
is first reached in European philosophy as the 
result of those efforts at the definition of the 
logical metho which assume definite form 
in the Socratic, Platonic, and Aristotelian 
doctrines. The Platonic ideas were beings 
supposed expressly to correspond to our 
general conceptions, A discussion of the 
nature of these ideas, and of their relations 
to one another and to the world of facts, of 
sense, and of ordinary experience, made pro- 
minent the question: What is meant by an 
individual? The problem in question is very 
explicit in the mind of Aristotle, though it 
cannot be said that he gave any very explicit 
solution of the questions that he himself 
raised. According to Aristotle, all beings in 
the universe are individuals, and universals 
have being only as realized in individual 
entities, On the other hand, science, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, is necessarily concerned with 
the universal, that is, with the laws and the 
ideal general characters possessed by facts. 
And yet, according to Aristotle, science 
undertakes to know being. Thus arises the 
familiar paradox of the Aristotelian system, 
that just that character of facts which science 
best knows is not that character which con- 
stitutes the true being of anything, since this 
true being is individual, and what science 
knows is. universal. As to the principle of 
individuation, Aristotle is not explicit, except 
in the case where he is speaking of obviously 
corporeal entities, when he upon occasion 
says that their material aspect is that which 


constitutes the individuality of any one being; 
while what he calls the form or general nature 
is common to many individuals, 

The problem of the definition of the indi-’ 
vidual became prominent in the philosophy of 
the Christian Church in the Middle Ages, 
especially owing to the importance which 
ethical individuality had acquired inChristian 
doctrine, and in consequence of the relation 
of individuality to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
In the early ages of scholastic philosophy, the 
discussion regarding the nature of universals 
was especially prominent, while from the 
age of Thomas Aquinas onwards, scholastic 
ee made especially important the 
principle of individuation and the nature 
of individuality. Here it was a classic 
Thomistic doctrine that, in the realm of 
nature, matter is the individuating principle, 
so that the purely incorporeal entities, such 
as the angels, could be individuated only by 
their form, and so that consequently, as the 
well-known Thomistic theory maintained, two 
angels of the same species do not exist. The 
ethical individuals in the human world, 
according to Thomas, are genuine individuals, 
but they are individuated primarily by the 
different bodies to which the souls belong, so 
that when absent from the body, the soul, 
between death and the judgment, would be 
individuated by reason of what Thomas calls 
its inelinatio to a particular corporeal em- 
bodiment, an inclinatio which at the resurrec- 
tion would be met by the presence of the 
glorified body of the saved or of the equally 
permanent material o: ganization of the lost. 
Tothe Thomistic theory, Duns Scotus opposed 
the doctrine that a special form, called by 
him the haecceitas, is responsible for the 
individuation of every b ing, corporeal or 
incorporeal, This Aaeccettas, different in 
each individual, is something that is said to 
be ‘ fused with the common nature,’ in such 
wise that the doctrine of Duns Scotus especi- 
ally lays stress upon the fact that the differ- 
ence between individual beings is a real and 
ultimate, non-corporeal, but not necessarily 
indescribable, character of each being — a 
character which a higher type of intelligence 
than our own may be able to appreciate, 
although it is admitted by Duns Scotus that 
this character is i for our own 
human intellect. 

In the philosophy of Leibnitz an effort is 
made to solve the problem of the individual 
by the famous principle of the identity of 
iniliscernibles. According to this principle 
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it is impossible that two individuals in the | biological sciences, and of the related branches 


universe could be precisely alike. And the 
unlikeness between individuals is always of 
an essentially describuble or intelligible 
character. Were two individuals in all 
respects precisely alike, so that whatever was 
predicated of one was true of the other, 
these two individuals would be tpso facto 
identical, and difference of individuality 
means difference of quality or character. 

Post-Kantian thought, during the idealistic 
period, laid most stress upon the definition of 
the ego, or of the ethical and epistemological 
person, and dealt with the problem of insli- 
viduality mainly in this case. New in this 
period of thought, therefore, especially after 
Kant’s theory of the unity of self-consciousness, 
are the Fichtean and Schellingean attempts to 
define the relations between a finite individual 
and the absolute ego. New is also the Hege- 
lian definition of the individual as ‘the unity 
of the universal and the particular.’ In other 
words, Hegel held that when a universal law 
or principle, of the type that he defined as 
the Begriff, gets a complete development and 
expression, in respect of all the particular or 
specific aspects which the nature of this 
Begriff involves, such total expression of a 
universal law is as such an individual being, 
so that the problem with regard to the 
individual becomes identical with the problem 
as to the way in which universal principles 
can find complete or wholly satisfying ex- 
pression in nature or in mind, or in general 
in experience. 

Since the close of the idealistic period the 
problem of the individual has received discus- 
sion especially from three points of view. 
In the first place, in modern psychology and 
epistemology, efforts have been made to deal 
afresh with the problems of the nature of 
individuality in its most general form. The 
most familiar of these efforts is one not wholly 
unknown to earlier thought, very plainly 
stated by Schopenhauer, and frequently de- 
veloped in recent works—an effort to make 
time and 
individuation, to define the primary individual 
object as that which is in a given place, and 
at a given time, and to make the other forms 
of individuality derivable from this primary 
form of the idea by means of various associa- 
tions between time and space, localization, and 
the various other characters possessed by 
moral or other types of individuals. The 
second point of view from which the problem 
has been discussed has been that of the 


space the essential principles of|ticians as well as the philosophers. 


of inquiry. Into these discussions this is not 
the place togo. The third point of view with 
regard to the imlividual has been that 
suggested by the ethical problem of the rigl-i 
of the individual as a person, and of lis 
relations to the social order. The revolt 
against certain eighteenth-century doctrines 
concerning the rights and position of the 
individual man has led to a number of forms 
of socialism and of ethical universalism, 
which have made light of the historical 
importance and of the moral value of the 
individual man. A frequent reaction against 
these very tendencies has led to a reassertion 
of individualism, which has been associated 
with various more or less novel efforts to 
restate the definition of the ethical in- 
dividual. 

If we survey the problem of the individual 
apart from its history, it is easy to see that 
the question has several distinct forms, which 
may indeed be ultimately connected, but 
which are usually presented to our attention 
in quite different regions of inquiry. Amongst 
the sciences mathematics is prominent in 
dealing with individual objects and systems 
of individual objects, which as artificial 
creatures of definition, or as very simple 
abstractions from our experience of space, 
ought apparently to be topics of easy and 
final agreement. Yet regarding the nature 
of all these forms of mathematical indivi- 
duality considerable difference of opinion 
has existed amongst mathematical experts. 
Examples of mathematical entities that appear 
more or less obviously as individuals are the 
unit in arithmetic, the point in geometry, 
the line, when regarded as an elementary 
concept in some forms of geometrical investi- 
gation, and several other cases of objects 
which are regarded as the elements of given 
mathematical systems. The question of the 
individuality, or at any rate of the singularity 
of such objects as space and time, viewed in 
their wholeness, has interested the oper 
n 
theoretical natural science, such concepts a8 
the modern concept of energy, when compared 
with the usual concepts of matter, may well 
introduce the question whether recent theory 
is not really as much concerned with the 
problem whether universals exist, or whether 
individuals alone are real, as was ever 
scholastic doctrine. For energy as usually 
described appears to be an entity whose 
individuation is altogether problematic, and 
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whose known character seems to be entirely 
of universal type. In the biological sciences 
the problem as to the living individual 
introduces entirely different questions and 
interests; and the problems of ethical indivi- 
duality belong to still another realm of a 
decidedly special character. Finally, the 
problem of the ultimate place of the category 
of individuality in the world at large remains 
as an issue for general metaphysics. It is, 
nevertheless, a fair question for philosophical 
inquiry whether all tl:ese so various problems 
are not really much more closely connected 
than they seem, and whether a final definition 
which will hold for all forms of individuality 
may not yet be discovered. Cf. IDENTITY 
(individual). 

Literature: the classic scholastic view of 
the problem is to be found in Sr. Tuomas 
Aquinas, Summa Theologica, P. 1, passim— 
in particular, Q. xxx. art. iv; Q. xxix. arts. 
i, ili, and iv; Q. 1. art. iv; Q. Ixxvi. art. ii. 
Duns Scotus, in his commentary upon the 
Sentential, in the first half of the sixth 
volume of his collected works (London ed. of 
1639), discusses the problem of individuality 
in connection with his Angelology. See, 
in particular, 374 ff, 403 ff, 487 ff. 
Suarez, in his Disputationes metaphysicae, 
sums up the scholastic opinions on the whole 
range of the problem in Disp. v: De unitate 
individuali, eiusque principio, Father HAr- 
PER, in his Metaphysic of the School, i. 208- 
90, reviews the same issues at length. See 
also the youthful dissertation of LEIBNITZ, 
De principio Individuationis, and his later 
discussions of the problem, in particular in the 
Nouv. Ess., Lib. II. chap. xxvii. HEGEL treats 
our problem, in connection with the theory 
of universals, at the outset of the third part 
of his Logik. Scnopennaver frequently, but 


always summarily, discusses the principle of 


individuation. For a collection of the passages 
in Schopenhauer see FRAUENSTADT, Schopen- 
hauer Lexikon, i. 351. Amongst recent dis- 
cussions that of Siawant, Logik, Th. III. 
Abschn. II. § 78, may be mentioned. Roycx 
has treated the topic at length in The Con- 
ception of God, 217-322, and in The World 
and the Individual; see also Onmonp, Foun- 
dations of Knowledge, Pt. IL. chap. xii. (J-8.) 

Individual (in biology): a single ORGAN- 
ISM (q.v., in biology). (J-M.B.) 

Individual (in logic) [as a technical 
term of logic, individuum first appears in 
Boethius, in a translation from Victorinus, 
no doubt of äropov, a word used by Plato 


ar pig 229 D) for an indivisible species, 
and by } 


determinate. See PARTICULAR 


definition of the relation expressed 
yet they also imply that whatever exists 
consists of individuals. 
not seem to be an identical proj 
necessity of thought; for 
Specification (Krit. d. reinen Vernunft, rst ed., 


Aristotle, often in the same sense, 
but occasionally for an individual. Of course 
the physical and mathematical sensea of thè 


word were earlier. Aristotle's usual term for 


individuals is rà a6’ kasra, Lat. singularia, 


Eng. singulars.) Used in logic in two closely 
connected senses. 
formal of these an individual is an object (or 
term) not only actually determinate in respect 


1) According to the more 


to having or wanting each general character 


and not both having and wanting any, but is 


necessitated by its mode of being to be so 
(in logic). 
This definition does not prevent two distinct 


individuals from being precisely similar, since 


they may bedistinguished by their hecceities(or 
determinations not of a generalizable nature); 


£o that Leibnitz’ principle of indiscernibles is 


not involved in this definition. Although the 


principles of contradiction and excluded middle 


may be regarded as together constituting the 
by ‘not,’ 
This, however, does 
ition or 
ants Law of 


656; 2nd ed., 684; but it is requisite to read 


the whole section to understand his meaning), 


which has been widely accepted, treats logical 
quantity as a continuum in Kant’s sense, i. e. 
that every part of which is composed of parts. 
Though this law is only regulative, it is 


supposed to be demanded by reason, and its 


wide acceptance as so demanded is a strong 
argument in favour of the conceivability of 
a world without individuals in the sense of 
the definition now cousidered, Besides, since 
it is not in the nature of concepts adequately 
to define individuals, it would seem that a 
world from which they were eliminated would 
only be the more inte!ligible. A new discus- 
sion of the matter, on a level with modern 
mathematical thought and with exact logic, is 
a desideratum. A highly important contribu- 
tion is contained in Schréder’s Logik, iii, 
Vorles. 10. What Scotus says (Quaest. in Met., 
VII. 9, xiii and xv) is worth consideration. 

(2) Another definition which avoids the 
above difficulties is that an individual is 
something which reacts. That is to say, it 
does react against some things, and 
such a nature that it might react, or have 
reacted, against my will. 

This is the stoical definition of a reality ; 
but since the Stoics were individualistic 
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nominalists, this rather favours the satis- 
factoriness of the definition than otherwise. 
It may be objected that it is unintelligible ; 
but in the sense in which this is true, it is 
a merit, since an individual is unintelligible 
in that sense. It is a brute fact that the 
moon exists, and all explanations suppose 
the existence of that same matter. That 
existence is unintelligible in the sense in 
which the definition is so. That is to say, 
a reaction may be experienced, but it cannot 
be conceived in its character of a reaction; 
for that element evaporates from every general 
idea. According to this definition, that which 
alone immediately presents itself as an indi- 
vidual is a reaction against the will. But 
everything whose identity consists in a con- 
tinuity of reactions will be a single logical 
individual. Thus any portion of space, so 
far as it can be regarded as reacting, is for 
logic a single individual; its spatial exten- 
sion is no objection. With this definition 
there is no difficulty about the truth that 
whatever exists is individual, since existence 
(not reality) and individuality are essenti- 
ally the same thing; and whatever fulfils 
the present definition equally fulfils the 
former definition by virtue of the principles 
of contradiction and excluded middle, re- 
garded as mere definitions of the relation 
expressed by ‘not.’ As for the principle of 
indiscernibles, if two individual things are 
exactly alike in all other respects, they must, 
according to this definition, differ in their 
spatial relations, since space is nothing but 
the intuitional preseutation of the conditions 
of reaction, or of some of them. But there 
will be no logical hindrance to two things 
being exactly alike in all other respects; and 
if they are never so, that is a physical law, not 
a necessity of logic. This second defini- 
tion, therefore, seems to be the preferable 
one. Cf. PARTICULAR (in logic). (C.8.P.) 

Individual (social). (1) A single human 
being. (2) Hence, by development of the ideas 
of separateness and completeness, a human 
being in a marked degree differentiated from 
others: a centre of social influences. 

The history of the concept individual is 
importaut both in psychology and in sociology. 
The individual has been conceived as indepen- 
dent of and antecedent to society,as correlative 
with society, and as dependent on and created 
by society. All of these conceptions are pre- 
sented iv Aristotle's Politics, where the dis- 
tinctions are made that in genesis individual 
and society are inseparable, that in will and 


conduct the individual is independent or free, 
while in moral perfection he is created by the 
state. The political philosophy of Hobbes’ 
De Corpore Politico assumes the antecedent 
completeness aud sufficiency of the individual, 
Modern psycliology and sociology demonstrate 
the interdependence of individual and society 
(cf. Baldwin, Social and Eth. Interpret.). See 
also INDIVIDUALISM. (F.H.G.) 

Individual Psychology: Ger. Individual- 
psychologie; Fr. psychologie individuelle; Ital. 
psicologia individuale. That department of 
psychology which investigates the psycho- 
logical individual considered as different from 
others, i.e. having for its subject-matter 
psychological variations among individuals. 

Particular questions on which work has been 
done are: (1) the psychology of TEMPERA- 
MENT (q. v.); (2) of mental Tyrs (q. v.); (3) 
of mental differences of the sexes (see SEXUAL 
Cuaracters); (4) of Genius (q.v.); (5) of 
mental Derxcr (q.v., also special types of 
defect); (6) of the Criminar (q.v. also 
Criminooey); (7) of classes, professions, &c., 
considered as based upon individual differ- 
ences. Cf. VARIATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

Literature: Brsutoe. G, 1, e; lists, sub 
verbo, in the Psychological Index, 1 ff.; BINET 
and Hxnrt, Année Psychol., ii. (1896) 411 
(a résumé and exposition); Druruxy, Sitzber. 
Akad. Wiss. Berlin (1896), 295. (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Individual Selection: Ger. Personal- 
selektion (Weismann); Fr. sélection entre in- 
dividus (x.D.), sélection individuelle (better 
than personnelle—J. A. hoien); Ital. sele- 
zime individuale. The survival of the in- 
dividual organism or animal under the opera- 
tion of NATURAL SELECTION (q. v.), as dis- 
tinguished from the survival of parts, cells, 
germinal elements, &. (cf, INTRASELECTION), 
which are supposed to be selected by an ana- 
logous method. 

This rendering of Weismann’s Personal- 
selektion for the original Darwinian view of 
the survival of the individual—for which, 
moreover, it was earlier used—is better than 
the literal translation ‘personal selection.’ 
Personal selection suggests ‘ conscious selec- 
tiou’ by a person, and it is better to reserve 
it for that. See SELECTION. (J.M.B., 0.L2.M.) 

Individualism: Ger. /ndivi/ualismus ; 
Fr. individualisme ; Ital. individualismo. (1 
Exclusive or excessive regard for p 
intei est. 

(2) The doctrine that the pursuit of self- 
interest and the exercise of individual initia- 
tive should be little or not at all restrained 
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terms. 

Definition (2) is a product of the thought 
of the middle of the 19th century. The views 
of Bentham, Ricardo, and the elder Mill 
were derived largely from Adam Smith and 
the French Encyclopedists, and they found 
complete formulation in J. S. Mill's Liberty 
and Spencer’s Social Statics. These works 
remain the standard defence of individualism, 
which differs from anarchism in recognizing 
the rightfulness of government to maintain 
order and to enforce equality of liberty. In 
his later work Spencer defends individualism 
on the ground that individual initiative is a 
normal and state action, in most instances an 
artificial factor in social evolution. The views 
opposed to individualism are classed together 
under the term Socraris (q. v.). (¥.H.G.) 

Individualistic : Ger. individualistisch ; 
Fr. individualiste; Ital. individualistico. (1) 
In sociology : applied to theories which advo- 
cate or imply INDIVIDUALISM (q. V.). (J.M.B.) 

(2) In ethics: applied to those theories 
which derive the moral ideal or standard from 
the nature—desires or conscience—of the 
individual man. 

All forms of EPIOUREANISM, as well as the 
Morar Sense theory of ethics, and most forms 
of Inrurrionism are thus individualistic ed 
those terms and Ernican Txxorrms), The 
chief difficulty of such theories lies in bring- 
ing out the grounds and place of social duty. 
Cf. Sorley, Eth. of Nat., chaps. ii-iv. (w.R.8.) 

Individuality : Ger. (1) Hinzelhett, (2, 3) 
Individualität; Fr. individualité; Ital, in- 
dividualita. (1) The quality or character 
belonging to an individual, as single. (2) 
The ethical qualities or dignity properly per- 
taining to an individual, (3) In case of 
character, the qualities which especially dis- 
tinguish one individual person from another. 
See Inprvipvan, and Ipent1rrx (the different 
topics), (7.R.) 

Individuation: see InprvipvaL, and 
Ivewrrry (individual). 

Indivisibility : see DIVISIBILITY. 

Induction [Lat. inductio, from in + ducere, 
to lead; a word applied by Cicero—and pro- 
bably first by him, as Quinctilian seems to 
think—to transfer Aristotle's éraywyi]: Ger. 
Induction; Fr. induction; Ital. induzione. 
(1) Inference from particular cases to a general 
sonclusion, See INFERENCE, and REASONING. 

(2) The method of procedure known as 
inductive reasoning, which makes large or 


by the state, and that the functions of govern- 
ment should be reduced to the lowest possible 


exclusive use of inductive inference. See 
Baconzan METHOD, and Screntiric METHOD. 

The two forms of inductive inference 
generally distinguished are ‘perfect’ and 
‘imperfect.’ In the former the conclusion 
rests upon confirmatory knowledge of all the 
cases which this general conclusion covers; in 
the latter, the conclusion covers cases which 
have not been actually experienced. ‘Simple’ 
or ‘raw’ induction by simple enumeration 
(inductio per enumerationem simplicem) is 
also distinguished from critical or methodical 
induction, which is inductive method criticized 
and organized for the purposes of research. 
This latter takes coguizance of the proportion 
of positive to negative cases, of variations of 


all sorts, of partial and compound results, and 


makes use of hypothesis and experimentation. 
In the history of induction the names of 
Aristotle, Bacon, and Mill are eminent. 


Aristotle made the ideal of induction (revert) 
perfect enumeration of cases. Wit 


Bacon 
induction was reinstated as scientific method 
(see Baconzan Mertuop for particulars). 
Mill grounded inductive inference as su 

upon the ‘uniformity of nature, which he 
makes the foundation of all knowledge, find- 


ing in it the ‘natural tendency of the mind 


to generalize its experiences’ (Logic, Bk. 


III. chap. ii. § 1). Mill, following Whately, 
made induction not a distinct type of 
argumentation, but a SYLLOGISM (q.v.; see - 
also Rzasonmne), of which the major premise, 
stating the universal principle of uniformity, 
is suppressed. Mill’s discussion is a classical 


contribution to the theory of scientific method; 
the criticisms of it are aimed not so much at 
the theory of inductive procedure, as at the 
metaphysics which underlies his theory of 
Unirormity or NATURE (4 v.). A 
The principal theoretical question arising 
in connection with induction is that of the 
universality or universal validity of the con- 
clusion. Here a critique is necessary in 
which discriminations are made concerning 
the nature of the assertion arrived at in the 
articular case. If, for example, we are 
bailing with judgments based on experience 
—a iori synthetic judgments, such as 
‘the stone is hard’—the conclusion, apart 
from other grounds of inference, is limited to 
what has been called a ‘reasonable expecta- 
tion’ as to the hardness of other stones; an 
expectation which, however, rapidly gains in 
force as uniform experience continues. In 
the case, however, of a judgment of cause— 
such as ‘the sun warms the stone’—the 
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inference to other cases would include the 
condition—which in this instance we call 
cause—of the presence of the sun; and the 
warmness of future stones will be said to be 
necessary when that condition is fulfilled. 
In this latter case we are no longer dealing 
with the ‘ natural tendency to generalize,’ but 
with an application of a universal judgment, 
from which we deduce the particular cases. 
It is only in these latter cases that the prin- 
ciple of uniformity, which is the logical justifi- 
cation for our expectation, is really invoked. 
We count on uniformity in the logical sense 
only where we postulate necessity or universal 
connection; and it is genetically the growth 
of experience which leads us to abandon 
reasonable expectation and develop inductive 
method as opposed to mere inductive inference. 
The child would say, ‘All stones are warm’; 
the scientist, ‘Stones exposed to heat become 
warm.’ The progress of science is by (1) the 
formulation of a ‘reasonable expectation,’ 
embodied in a hypothesis ; (2) the devising of 
crucial experiments or observations where- 
with to test the hypothesis by bringing the 
henomenon under a category of necessary 
lependence ; that is, to show that the connec- 
tion observed is not merely a repetition of 
like cases, but includes some one or more 
antecedent conditions without which the con- 
sequent phenomenon would not occur. So 
- we have Mill’s method of DIFFERENOE (q. v. 
and the other rules called ‘canons of induction. 
See Concomrrancz (logical), and AGREEMENT 
(method of); cf. also Anaxoey (in logic). 

(3) The actual prediction of cases in kind, 
or the deduction of new phenomena from the 
conclusion thus arrived at. 

Literature: Bacon, Nov. Org.; Mirr, 
Logic; the textbooks on logic se those 
of Siewarr, Lorzx, Wunpt) and on inductive 
logic ; the literature cited under REASONING 
and Screntir10 Merson (notably the works 
of WHEwELL, Jevons, Venn). See also 
Brsuiog. C, 2, p, and extensive citations in 
Exster, Worterb. d. philos. Begriffe, ‘ Induc- 
tion.’ (3.M.B.) 

Induction (in education). The process of 
reasoning from particulars to generals as a 
stage in educational method. 

In Herbartian terminology, induction is the 
second of the three chief stages of a rational 
method ; the first being the apperception of 
observed facts, and the last the deductive 
ap) lication of the generalizations derived by 
means of the middle, or inductive, process. 
See Meron (in education), 


Literature: McMurry, Method of the 
Recitation, 170-87, and General Method, 
122-44; Harris, Psychologic Foundations 
of Educ., 78-89. (0.De G.) 

Industrial | Lat. industrialis, pertaining to 
industry]: Ger. gewerbthatig, industriell; Fr. 
industriel; Ital. industriale. (1) Pertaining 
to industry, without restriction. 

(2) Pertaining to manufacturing industry 
in particular. 

Industry in the general sense (of human 
labour of any kind) is as old as the Latin 
industria. Industry, as manufacture, is dis- 
tinguished from iculture and trade by 
Quesnay (Tableau i nomiqus, 1758) and by 
Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, iii, i, end, 
&c.,1776). The adjective has shared the fate of 
the noun, and the restricted sense is now the 
more common. In either its wide or its narrow 
sense it is to be distinguished (as colourless) 
from ‘ industrious,’ a term of praise. It seems 
to owe currency to St. Simon. Cf. Inpus- 
TRIALISM. (3.B.) 

Industrialism : Ger. Industriesystem, In- 
dustrialismus; Fr. industrialisme; Ital. in- 
dustrialismo. The organization of labour in 
manufacture, 

Lotz (Grundbegriffe d. Nat.-ök., 1811) used 
Industriesystem for Adam Smith’s economic 
system, as opposed to physiocracy and 
mercantilism. The word Industriesystem 
would now mean the system of large produc- 
tion in manufacture (see Lexis, sub verbo, 
in Handwörterb. d. Staatswiss.). St. Simon 
used système industriel for his own organiza- 
tion of labour, and industrialisme as its 
synonym. Comte used this last, as Spencer 
‘industrialism,’ to express the condition of 
a people or an age devoted mainly to manu- 
facture as opposed to war (‘ militarism’ indi- 
cating the dominance of the last), Cf. IN- 
pustRIAL, See Palgrave’s Dict. of Polit. 
Econ., ‘Industrial Régime.’ (3.B.) 

Industry [Lat. industria, diligence] : 
Ger. Gewerbe, Industrie; Fr. indusirie; Ital. 
industria. (0) Organized economic activity. 

(2) Specifically, the application of labour 
to goods in such a manner as to presumably 
increase their value. 

Industry, in this second sense, is distin- 
guished from trade, where the profit is made 
by buying and selling; also, less sharply, 
from agriculture, where the labour is applied 
to land rather than to goods. (A.T.H.) 

Inebriety [Lat. in + ebrietas, drunken- 
ness}: Ger. Trunlenheit; Fr. inébriété ; Ital. 
ehbrezza, ubbriachezza, The effects of an over- 
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indulgence in alcoholic liquors, either occasion- 
ally or habitually. 

General drug intoxication is considered 
under Psycnic Erreots or Drues i v.) 
and the special effects of indulgence in alcohol 
under ALCOHOLISM (q. V.). Inebriety is often 
used in reference to the medico-legal relations 
incidental to actions committed by persons in 
a more or less irresponsible condition through 
alcoholic indulgence. (g.3.) 

Inertia (nervous) [Lat. inertia, lack of skill 
or activity]: Ger. Z'rdgheit ; Fr. inertie; Ital. 
inerzia, A name applied, by physical analogy, 
to that peculiarity of nervous substance, or of 
a particular sense-organ, which conditions the 
‘rise’ and ‘fall’ of sensation; i.e. the fact 
that the sensation requires an appreciable 
time to reach its maximal clearness, and an 
appreciable time to disappear, after the pre- 
sentation and the removal respectively of the 
stimulus. 

Some of the facts of inertia are as follows: 
(1) The interval separating the ‘primary’ 
and ‘secondary’ pressures from the skin may 
be due to the inertia of the central grey matter 
of the cord (Goldscheider, ‘ Verh. d. physiol. 
Gesell. zu Berlin,’ 1890, in Arch. f. Physiol., 
1891, 168 f.; Sanford, Course in Esper. 
Psychol., expt. 11, and ef. expt. 32; but see 
von Frey, Abhandl. d. kyl. sächs. Gesell. d. 
Wiss., 1896, 243; Ktilpe, Outlines of Psychol., 
85, 92). (2) Initial and terminal inertia 
can be demonstrated in the case of the audi- 
tory apparatus (Sanford, op. cit., expt. 64 ; 
Stumpf, Tonpsycholoyie, i. 16, 211 f., 277, 
391; ii. 516 £; Urbantschitsch, Pflüger's 
Arch., xxv. 323 ff.); (3) and in that of the 
visual (Fick, in Hermann’s Handb. d. Physiol., 
iii. 1, 211; Sanford, op. cit., expt. 144; Eb- 
binghaus, Psychol., 230, 241; Helmholtz, 
Physiol. Optik, and ed., 530 ff; Fechner, 
Pogg. Ann., xlv. 227 ff.; Brücke, ibid., Ixxxiv. 
418 ff.; Exner, Pfliiger’s Arch., iii. 214 ff.; 
Aubert, Physiol. Optik, 560; Rood, Colour, 
92 ff.; Amer. J. of Sci, 1860, Ser. 2, xxx. 
182 ff.; Nichols, ibid., 1884, Ser. 3, xxviii. 
243 ff.; Charpentier, C. R. de l'Acad. d. Soi., 
oxili. 147 ff., 217 ff.; cxiv. 1423 ff.). (4) The 
length of reaction-time to smell, taste, and 
temperature may be due in part to initial 
inertia of their organs (Wundt, Physiol. 
Psychol., 4th ed., ii. 317). (5) Cutaneous 
pain shows an initial inertia as compared 
with cutaneous pressure (Sanford, op. cit., 
expt. 32; von Frey, Ber. d. kgl. sächs. Gesell, 
d. Wiss., 1894, 294). (E.B.T.) 

Inertia (in physics): Ger. Trägheit, Be- 


harrungsvermigen ; Fr. inertie; Ital. inerzia 
That property of matter by virtue of whicl it 
does not, even when free to move, change ite 
velocity per saltwm under the influence of a 
force, but continually resists the change which 
the force tends to produce, so that the force 
must persist in order to effect a change. 

Inertia affords the absolute measure of the 
mass of a body, and seems to be absolutely 
invariable. The use of the term in physics 
has therefore been deemed unnecessary, since 
it may be avoided by the use of the word 
‘mass.’ Maxwell compared the resistance ex- 
pressed by it to a supposed resistance of coffee 
to the sweetening power of sugar, since the 
necessity of adding more and more sugar to 
make the coffee sweeter and sweeter is ana- 
logous to the necessity of employing more and 
more force to make a body move faster and 
faster. This is, however, misleading, since the 
resistance is not in the coffee; but the fact 
illustrates WEeBER’s Law (q.v.) of the relation 
of stimulus to sensation. Yet the use of the 
term may be justified, as introductory to the 
conceptions of the fundamental laws of force 
and motion, and as being, at worst, quite 
harmless. (S.N.-J.M.B.) 

Infallibility [Med. Lat. infallibilis, not 
liable to mistake or error]: Ger. Unfehl- 
barkeit; Fr. infaillibilité ; Ital. infallibilita. 

1) Of the Church: the doctrine that the 

hurch, as a whole, by reason of the indwelling 
Divine Spirit, is rendered inerrant in matters 
of faith and teaching. 

(2) Of the Pope: the doctrine that the 
Pope, when he speaks ea cathedra, is, through 
the divine assistance promised him in blessed 
Peter, endowed with inerrancy in defining 
doctrine about faith and morals. 

The infallibility of the Church, in the sense 
defined, has been held from the beginning by 
the Roman Catholic Church, its warrant being 
such passages as Matt. xxviii, 20; John 
xiv. 16; 1 Tim. iii. 1g. The Protestant 
churches as a rule reject the doctrine or hold 
it in a very much modified form. The infalli- 
bility of the Pope, though not foreign to the 
belief of the Church, was authoritatively enun- 
ciated for the first time by the Vatican Council 
of 1870. Infallibility should be distinguished 
from impeccability, which it does not involve, 
and it is to be construed as an official rather 
than as a personal prerogative. 

Literature: Masarna ‘Shs True Story of 
the Vatican Council (London, 1877); WEN- 
NIGER, Apostolical and Infallible Authority 
of the Pope (1874); Grapsrons, The Vatican 
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Decrees, &c. (1874), also Vaticanism (Lon 
1875); DÖLLINGER, Uber die Unfehlbarkeits- 
adresse (1870); Rexnxens, Uber piipstliche 


Unfehlbarkeit (1870); GuzrancER, De la 
Monarchie Pontificale (1870). 

Infancy [Lat. infans, infant]: Ger. 
Kindheit; Fr. (x) enfance; Ital. (1) in; $ 
The period of immaturity during which the 
individual is dependent on parental care; 
it extends (1) from birth to the period of 
self-support (in a biological sense) ; and (2) 
to maturity or self-support (in a social, legal, 
and economic sense). 

(1) The origin and meaning of infancy is 
an important biological problem. From the 
point of view of evolution, especial signi- 
ficance attaches to this period. It is thought 
to have arisen correlatively with the parental 
instincts in the animal world, and to have 
direct relation to the Gestation (q. v.) 
period ; indeed the term infancy is sometimes 
used to cover both periods, a division being 
made between the intra-uterine (gestation or 
prenatal) period and the extra-uterine (post- 
natal) period. The relation of these periods 
is somewhat thus: a relatively short prenatal 
period is correlated with swift embryonic 
development in creatures which are born 
equipped for immediate or very early indepen- 
dent self-support. The extreme case is found 
in those insects which are born practicaliy 
adult or fully developed. On the other hand, 
a relatively long post-natal infancy goes with 
relatively long and slow embryonic develop- 
ment, relative immaturity at birth, and rela- 
tively complex nutritive and protective adap- 
tations for the young after birth. The signi- 
ficance of this is that by this arrangement 
higher endowments, involving plasticity, in- 
telligence, complex social relationships, &c., 
are made possible ; for the young, not having 
to begin immediately at birth to take care of 
themselves, need not have the fixed instinc- 
tive and reflex nervous and other special 
adaptations, but may have the general capa- 
city for learning by slow accommodation to 
a varied set of conditions, while nourished 
and protected by their parents. The infancy 
period, therefore, adds directly to the re- 
sources of the species for the production of 
individuals of a higher order. With this 
goes the evolution of the brain in quality 
and complexity in the grey matter, with its 
convolutions and differentiations of function. 
Stated in terms of heredity, the meaning of 
it seems to be that by having an infancy 
period the individual may inherit less and 


don, | acquire more—have less fixity and more 


Epvoasiuity (q. v.). 
2) See Invant (in law). 

i : Fisxxz, Cosmic Philos.; MILNES- 
MarsHatt, Biol. Lectures, xiii; BALDWIN, 
Ment. Devel. in the Child and the Race (from 
the psychological point of view). (J.M.B.—0.L1.M.) 

Infant (in law): Ger. Unmimdiger; Fr. 
mineur; Ital. minore, minorenne. One not 
of full age. 

Full age in the United States and England 
is twenty-one years. Infants cannot bind 
themselves by contract, except for necessaries 
of life. For acts of violence or wrong they 
are civilly responsible. An infant under seven 
yearsof age is incapable of committing a felony. 

By the older Roman law, infancy, so fr as 
the right of control over property was con- 
cerned, ended at puberty; later the tutor, 
who till then had charge of an infant sui iuris, 
was replaced by a curator, the time of full 
majority being twenty-five. (8.E.B.) 

Infant Psychology: see CHILD PSYCHO- 
LOGY. 

Inference pat in + ferre, to bear]: Ger. 
Schliessen, Schluss; Fr. inférence; Ital. illa- 
zione (conclusione). (1) In logic: (a) the act 
of conscivusly determining the content of a 
cognition by a previous coguition or cognitions, 
in a way which seems generally calculated to 
advance know!edge. 

In this sense the word differs from REASON- 
ING (q. v.) only in referring strictly to a single 
step of the process, or to what seems a single 
step. Unless the act is consciously performed, 
no logical control can be exercised; and this 
is sufficient reason for separating such acts 
from any operations otherwise analogous 
which may take place in the formation of 
percepts. To be conscious of determining 
a cognition by another, and not merely of 
making the one follow after the other, involves 
some more or less obscure judgment that the 

air of representations, the determining and 

termined, belong to a class of analogous 
pairs, so that a general maxim is virtually 
obeyed in the act. There is, besides, a pur- 
pose of learning more of the truth. The repre- 
sentations concerned in inference are, it appears, 
always judgments (or propositions). Probably, 
if a pair of percepts were, in the very act of 
determining the one to accord with the other, 
looked upon as special cases of a class of pairs 
of percepts so related to one another that if 
one were true the other ought to be accepted, 
they would, ipso facto, become judgments. 

(b) A pair (or larger set) of judgments, of 
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which one (or all of them together but one)|a reduction to the immediate form is pos- 
determines the remaining one, as in (a) above, | sible. In the universal affirmative syllogism 
the whole set being regarded as constituting |— e.g. John is human, all human beings 
together a cognition more complete than a| are mortal, therefore John is mortal—we have 
judgment. no new psychological act or function; the 
In this sense, inference is synonymous with | process is, however, one of different emphasis, 
argument. The latter word, it is true, only|for the two contents, John and mortality, 
implies that the set of propositions might be | before not consciously judged in one whole, 
thought, being perhaps written down and no fare explicitly joined, by an act of judgment, 
longer even accepted by the author, while the | through the assertion of the minor premise. 
former word implies that the movement of] This distinction is more evident in cases of 
thought takes place. Moreover, an inference | particular and hypothetical reasoning. See 
creates belief in the mind that makes it, | what is said of the ‘conceptual interpretation’ 
while an argument may be a system of pro-| of judgment under ANALYTIO AND SYNTHETIC 
positions put together with a view of creating | JUDGMENTS. 
belief in another mind, or perhaps merely to] The various forms of inference, SYLLOGIsM 
exhibit the logical relation between different | (q. v.), dialogism (a disjunctive conclusiun 
beliefs. But these distinctions often vanish | following from a single premise), &c., fall in 
or lose all importance. When the determin- | general under one or other of these headings, 
ing judgment is a copulative proposition, its | mediate or immediate. j 
members may either be called the premises,| (b) The other psychological point of discus- 
or their compound may be called the Premise |sion is that of so-called ‘unconscious infer- 
(q.v.). But when different beliefs are brought | ence’: the application of the term inference 
together in thought for the first time to form | to the cases of mental construction or deter- 
a copulative judgment, the premises must be | mination of objects as psychically immediate 
taken as plural. which are psychologically or logically mediate. 
Several other logical meanings are in|Cf. Psycuio AND PsycHoxocicat, and Im- 
general use as more or less permissible inaccu-| MEDIATE AND MepIaTE. The theory of 
racies of language. Thus, the determined | unconscious inference was propounded by 
judgment, or conclusion, may sometimes be | Helmholtz (Die Thatsachen tn d. Wahrneh- 
conveniently called an ‘inference.’ The|mung, and Physiol. Optik, 1st ed.) to ex- 
popular use of the word for a dubious illation, | plain colour contrast, was used in the theory 
as in such a sentence as ‘This is proof posi- | of ‘ unconscious judgment’ and in the explana- 
tive, while that is only an inference,’ is quite | tion of optical illusions by Wundt (Physiol. 
inadmissible. (0.8.P.) | Psychol.,. 1st, ed.) and others, and made 
(2) In psychology: the determination in | much of by Binet (Psychol. de Raisonnement, 
the form of judgment, and as belonging to a | Eng. trans., 1899). It is now largely obsolete. 
mental whole, of any of the relations involved | The ordinary processes of perception which 
in that whole. cover these phenomena do not yield explicit 
The matters of psychological interest are | judgments of relation; and the theory of 
(a) the passage of consciousness from the|inference is now constructed rather on the 
antecedent to the subsequent or inferred | basis of mediate inference as type. It would 
content, covering the two cases of mediate | be well to follow this tendency of usage. The 
and immediate inference, according as tnere | psychological questions are brought to full 
are or are not elements common to both] consciousness in the theory of the thought 
contents which serve explicitly to carry the | function as the progressive determination of 
mind over from one to the other and so deter- | concepts as wholes. For the distinction 
mine them both in one whole. Immediate | between Inpuction and Dxpucrion as forms 
inference—e.g. John is human, therefore] of inference, see those terms. A little-used 
John is mortal—is the isolating in judgment | synonym for inference is lation. Cf. also 
of a phase of analysis of the whole ‘human.’ | PROBABLE INFERENCE, and PROBABILITY. 
The humanity of John is analytically judged | Literature: see REASONING, aud BIBLIOG, 
to involve his mortality. In mediate infer- |C, 2, p, g; especially the general works on 
ence—the forms of reasoning involving a} logic a g. WUNDT, Era tena on psycho- 
middle term—there are several cases, con- |logy sychol., Bk. IL 
cerning all of which the question arises as to|chap. vi; Banpwin, Senses and Intellect, 
whether, from the psychological point of view, | chap. xiv). (TAL. G.F.8.% 
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Infidelity [Lat. in + fides, faith]: Ger. Un- 

laube; Fr, infidélité; Ital. infedeltà. (1) 
Denial or rejection of the distinctive tenets of 
any religion. 

(2) More specifically, the denial or rejection 
of the distinctive tenets of Christianity, aud 
particularly its claims as a divine revelation. 

In view of the etymology of the word, infi- 
delity is to be carefully distinguished from 
moral obliquity, which may accompany it, but is 
not necessarily implied in it. Again, it must 
be distinguished from such terms as atheism, 
deism, agnosticism, naturalism, and rational- 
ism, with which it may or may not coincide, 
but with which it is neither generally nor 
specifically identical. It must also be distin- 
guished from scepticism, of which, however, it 
is a species. The term infidelity is so closely 
associated in the popular belief with moral 
depravity. that its employment in cases of 
simple doctrinal unbelicf is rarely justifiable. 

Literature: Pearson, Infidelity, its Aspects, 
&c. (1860); Curistires, Christianity and 
modern Unbelief (Ger. and Eng.); Far- 
RAR, Crit. Hist. of Free Thought (1863); 
McClintock and Strong’s Cyc. of Bib. and 
Eccles. Lit., ‘Infidelity’; Schaff-Herzog’s 
Encyc., ‘ Infidelity.’ (A.7.0.) 

Infinite (the) and the Finite [Lat. in + 
finis, end]: Ger. unendlich; Fr. infini; Ital. 
infinito. The object of the notion of infinity 
(see INFINITE, notion of), considered as having 
independent reality, is the infinite; all other 
mental objects are, in opposition to it, in 
their mode of reality, finite. 

The infinite has played an important part 
in the history of thought in certain connec- 
tions: (1) the discussion as to the sort of 
reality the notion of the infinite carries with 
it. Here we have the views that (a) the 
infinite is an intuition having direct cognitive 
validity, or realized by mystic contemplation ; 
(b) it is thought as the perfect, and so 
must have existence (its being in intellectu 
is also being in se, Anselm: see ONTO- 
LOGICAL ÅRGUMENT, and Tuxism); (o) it is 
an ‘idea of the reason’ (Kant), and so a 
noumenon or rational presupposition of the 

he world. (2) The discussions of 

¢) dvrry or KNOWLEDGE (q. v.); see also 
RAr1ve ann Ansotute. (3) The discus- 
ishs of the antithesis of finite and infinite, 
notably with reference to the implication 
of an infinite being or experience in finite 
experience ; pra in later metaphysical 
discussions of an idealistic sort. See IDEALISM, 
and Tarism. (4) The discussion of the 


ABSOLUTE (q. v.) conceived as all-compre- 


hensive and so transcending all limitation 


(Spinoza). (5) The theories of Agnosticism 


(sec UNKNOWABLE), which either (a) deny the 
conceivability of the infinite (pure empiricism, 
Lewes); or (6) treat the infinite as an un- 
knowable absolute (Hamilton, Spencer). (6) 
In the discussions of Reaxism and NOMINAL- 
sm (q.v.). (7) In discussions of Trmx, 
Spacs, and the Woru (see those terms). 

Little has been done in the way of utilizing 
the mathematical conceptions of Lit (q. v.) 
and INFINITESIMAL (q. v.)—see also [NFINITE 
(in mathematics)—in philosoph‘cal discussion. 
The logical pitfalls of the subject are illu-- 
trated in the argu:vents of Zeno, the Eleatic, 
concerning infinite divisibility, and in the 
‘first antinomy’ of Kant (cf. Kantian TER- 
MINOLOGY, 21). 

i : recent books on METAPHYSICS 
and Erisremonocy (see those topics; also 
Brauios. B, 1, ¢, d), especially Conn, Gesch. 
d. Unendlichkeitsproblems; Braprzy, Ap- 
pearance and Reality; Royce, The World 
and the Individual; Onrmonp, Foundations 
of Knowledge; Lapp, Philos. of Reality; 
Rictsac, The Bases of the Mystic Know- 
ledge; Futnerton, The Infinite. (J.M.B.) 

Infinite (in mathematics). A quantity 
considered as always greater than any quantity 
to which we assign a definite value, and there- 
fore itself having no definite value or boundary. 

Such a quantity is used in investigation 
as an auxiliary one, to discover relations 
between other quantities in certain special 
eases. See INFINITESIMAL. (B.N.) 

Infinite (notion of) and Infinity. The 
conception of any sort of mental object as 
having quantity which cannot be exhausted 
by any succession of experiences, however 
prolonged. Such an object is said to have 
infinity. 

This definition is intended to assign the 
least that can be involved in any conception 
of infinity. A not uncommon way in which 
the child first forms this conception is by 
imagining himself as falling over the ‘edge of 
the world’ into empty space. He secs at 
once that if no physical obstacle exists, there 
is no reason why he should ever cease falling. 
When reflective analysis comes into play, the 
mere thought that there is ‘no end’ is com- 
pleted by the insight into the reason why 
there can be ‘no end.’ Space, for instance, 
is seen to be endless, because any spatial 
boundary is a boundary between parts of 
space, and therefore implies space beyond it. 
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So the number-series is seen to be constituted 

by a process which at every step supplies the 

conditions essential for its own repetition. 
The usual phrase ‘idea of the infinite’ is not 


strictly exact. Notion or concept of the 
infinite is better. Cf. Ivrryrre (in mathe- 
matics), and INFINITESIMAL. (G.F.8.-J.M.B.) 
Psychologically, the infinite is a Lımrr- 
ing Nomon (q.v.) on the side of quantity, 
its correlative limiting notion being the 
infinitely small; a conception used in ma- 
thematics under the term INFINITESIMAL 
(q. v.) It is always thought in con- 
nection with a qualitative determination 
to which the attribution of infinity is con- 
fined. It is different from the metaphysical 
notion of the absolute in this restriction to a 
sphere of application which makes the infinite 
ways a general. Spinoza’s doctrine of the 
‘infinitely infinite’ is a second generaliza- 
tion of infinites,in which again the limiting no- 
tion of infinity is of a quantitative (numerical) 
series, each term of which is a qualitative 
determination itself quantitatively infinite. 
This possible generalization of quantitative 
infinites is well represented by Spinoza’s 
figure of an infinite number of infinite lines, 
making up one of an infinite number of 
infinite planes, which in turn constitute 
an infinite sphere; such a sphere being 
the limiting notion of three-dimensional 
space. Hamilton (Logie, iv), following 
Descartes, distinguishes the infinite from the 
‘indefinite’ (that whose limits are not deter- 
mined), (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 
Infinitesimal (in mathematics): Ger. 
infinitesimal; Fr. infinitésimal; Ital. infini- 
tesimale. Denoting a quantity considered as 
always less than any quantity to which we 
assign a definite value, and therefore indefinite 
in value. Such a quantity is used in mathe- 
matics as an auxiliary one to discover rela- 
tions between other quantities in certain 
special cases. See Frnrre (in mathematics). 
Quantities are not conceived in mathe- 
matics as having absolutely infinite or infini- 
tesimal values. Quantities are compared by 
comparing their boundaries, and in all 
operations upon them, gua quantities, they 
are conceived as bounded. But infinite quan- 
tities have no boundaries, and therefore can 
neither be com together nor operated on 
with definite results ; and the attempt to «lo 
so often leads to contradictory or fallacious 
conclusions. For example, if » particle falls 
towards an immaterial centre attracting it as 
the inverse square of the distance, it would, 


on reaching the centre, be acted on by an in- 
finite force. In such a case we can equally 
prove that it would pass through the centre, or 
that it would return from it on the straight line 
by which it fell. An absolutely infinitesimal 
quantity would be one smaller than any 
quantity whatever, and therefore simply zero, 
as an infinitesimal line would be, at most, a 
point, and therefore not a line at all. In 
attempting to use such quantities we are met 
by the antinomy of Kant and Hamilton, 
that we can neither conceive of space and 
time as absolutely unbounded, nor yet as 
having boundaries. The difficulties thus 
arising are completely evaded by a mathe- 
matical method of using infinites and iufini- 
tesimals in the way we have defined them. 

Their use grows out of the inapplicability 
of the ordinary methods of reasouing about 
finite quantities to the case of continuously 
varying quantities. We can compare two 
straight lines by bringing them into coinci- 
dence. If we have two polygons of any 
number of sides, however great, we can divide 
them into triangles, and measure the area of 
these triangles. But we cannot divide a 
circle or any other curve into measurable 
parts, nor divide two different curves into 
congruent parts. Arithmetical numbers ex- 
press only fixed quantities, not continuously 
varying ones. In all such cases we have, 
when attempting to apply ordinary methods 
of reasoning, to deal with an infinite number 
of quantities, each infinitesimal. These are 
treated by the method of Lımrrs (q. v.). (8.N.) 

Infinity (in mathematics): Ger. Unendlich- 
keit; Fr. infinité; Ital. infinità., That region 
of space or quantity which we treat as being 
or lying beyond all limits whatever. A line 
is said to extend to infinity when it extends 
without end, a point to be at infinity when its 
distance is infinite, and a quantity to increase 
to infinity when it increases beyond all assign- 
able limits, Cf. Invrnzrm (in mathematics), 
and INFINITESIMAL. (8.N.) 

Infinity (in philosophy): see ĪNFINITB AND 
Foire (the), and Inrixrrx (notion of). 

Inflammation [Lat. inflammatio, a burn- 
ing]: Ger. Entzündung; Fr. inflammation; Ital. 
infiammazione. Diseased condition of an organ 
or part characterized by swelling, pain, and 
discolouration—generally redness—and dis- 
turbed function. 

The above results are in the main due 
to certain abnormal conditions of the blood- 
vessels, which permit through their 
walls of great quantities of lymph (swelling) 
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tion). (0-P.E.) 
tion [Lat. inflatio, a blowing up 

Ger. Uebermass, Inflation; Fr. extension 1; 

i ie; ltal one dell’ emis- 

sione. increase of debased currency beyond 


the amount of the better currency which it 
displaces (see Gresnam's Law), resulting in 


cial world, is called inflation’ (Walker). (a.T.m.) 
Inflection [Lat. inflerus ae bent]: Ger. Ha 
flexion; Fr. inflexion ; inflessione. 
general term including all the various modifica- 
tionsin the form ofa word bywhichitsrelations 
to other parts of a proposition are expressed. 
In the ‘isolating’ languages (Chinese, &c.), 
relations, if not iudicated by distinct form- 
words, are left nt be inferred from context or 
word-order; in the ‘agglutinative’ languages 
(Turkish, &c.), relations are indicated by ele- 
ments which combine with the substance 
words and form composites in which the con- 
stituents maintain a consciously distinct ex- 
istence; in the ‘inflectional’ languages the 
relations are expressed by changes in the 
word, generally of the ending. (.Lw.) 
Influence [Lat. in + fluere, to flow]: 
Ger. Hinflusa; Fr. influence; Ital. i 
That which enters in any way into the deter- 
mination of a thing (1) is an influence, 
(2) has an influence, (3) exerts an influence; 
that is, the influence is (3) an element in the 
determination, (2) the capacity to contribute 
this element to the determination, (1) the 
thing which has such a capacity. 
This term is useful from its very gener- 
ality and vagueness; it applies to physical 
forces, mental elements, moral and social 


factors of change. (3.M.B.) 
Influxus Physicus t.]: see INTER- 
Mohertep iar bane lieth Occa- 
SIONALISM, passim, ; 
Infrala; [iat infra, within, 
+lapsus, a fall]: Ger. Infralapsarianismus ; 
Fr, in 3 Ital. infralapsarianismo. 
The doctrine that God’s decree in relation to 


the fall of man was permissive and in view 
of the divine foreknowledge of that cata- 
strophe. 

Infralapsarianism is to be distinguished 
from supralapsarianism, which represents the 
decree as logically prior to the foreknowledge ; 
also from sublapsarianism, which practically 
denies the decree and regards God’s relation 


s|held to the retin doctrine. 


to the Fall as simply one of foreknowledge. 
Infralapsarianism is the doctrine of moderate 


Sub- 
lapsarianism belongs to a point of view tliat 
is essentially hostile to Calvinism. The 
doctrine of the Fall usually stands second 
in a series of divine determinations: ( 


salvation, (4) to Jesus Christ for their 
redemption, (5) to leave the residue to perish 


ianism’; HEGEN- 
BACH, Dogmengeschichte (3rd ed.), t589; 
Scunzrtzrr, Ref. Dogmatik, ii. a A 
Hones, System. Theol., ii. 319-20; SHEDD, 
Dogmatic Theol., i. 441-3. (A.7.0.) 

Inherence ng inhaerere, to stick to}: 
Ger. Inhdrenz; Fr. inhérence ; Ital. inerenza. 
The relation which properties or accidents 
are thought to sustain to the substances to 
which they belong. See SUBSTANCE. (J.M.B.) 

or Heritage) (Lat. in+ 
haeres, heir] : es (1) prey emia i 
Fr. héritage; Ital. eredità, retaggio. That 
which is inherited (1) physically ; Cy socially 
or legally, that is, figuratively. 

Sometimes used loosely as equivalent to 
Henepiry (q.v.). See also Gauton’s Law 
(of ancestral inheritance), (3.M.B.) 

Inhibition (mental) [Lat. inhibere, to 
restrain]: Ger. psychische Hemmung; Fr. 
inhibition mentale; Ital. inibizione mentale. 
Inhibition exists in so far as the occurrence 
of a mental process prevents the simultaneous 
occurrence of other mental processes which 
might otherwise take place. 

There are two distinct conditions which 
may give rise to mental inhibition—conflict 
and competition. In conflict there is intrinsic 
incompatibility between two processes. Thus 
I cannot judge the same thing to be at once 


;| black and white. This is sometimes called, in 


the case of images, contradictory representa- 
tion. If one person tells me it is white and 
another that it is black, conflict arises. There 
is a tendency to judge it black and a tendency 
to judge it white, and the two tendencies 
arrest each other. There is consequently a 
block in the flow of mental activity, so far as 
it depends on the formation of a judgment: on 
the point raised. Strictly speaking, conflict 
ariges only between alternative continuations 
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of the same mental The judgments 
‘this crow is black’ and ‘ this crow is white’ 
have a common sta: tiug-point aud divergent 
continuation. It is divergent continuation 
from the same point which constitutes the 
conflict, Conflict arises only between con- 
nected processes—between processes which 
claim to occupy in some degree the same posi- 
tion in a system of relations. The ultimate 
explanation of conflict rests, therefore, in the 
ultimate theory of mental system as such. 
Theories which locate conflict in the direct 
incompatibility of mental images would, how- 
ever, deny this, Yet, except in cases of 
directly antagonistic processes, such as black- 
no-black, round-not-round, there would seem 
to be no intrinsic reason that such conflicts 
should take place. Theories which find the 
ground of conflict in the rival claims of dif- 
ferent elements in the same system are as 
varied as the theories of mental System (q.v.). 
Motor theories, however, have the evident 
advantage in the fact that channels of co- 
ordinated action are fewer than those of 
incidental stimulation; the conflict of the 
stimulations may thus be due to their rival 
claim upon the motor channels (cf. Baldwin, 
Ment. Devel. in the Child and the Race, 286, 
308f.,322 f.; and Münsterberg, Grundzüge der 
Psychol., i. 534). 

Competition, on the contrary, occurs be- 
tween disconnected processes. It is due 
merely to the narrowness of consciousness, to 
the fact that mental activity in a given direc- 
tion more or less completely excludes activity 
in cther directions. ‘The typical instance is 
what we call distraction of mind, in which 
attention is solicited simultaneously by a 
plurality of objects so disconnected in their 
nature that they cannot be attended to to- 
gether’ (Stout, Analytic Psychol., i. 285 

Both conflict and competition are illus- 
trated in hypnotic somnambulism. The 
attention is held upon one object to the ex- 
clusion of all possible competing objects ; and 
the objects of actual ption in the envi- 
ronment are inhibited by conflict with the 
suggestions of the hypnotizer. In many in- 
stances of the latter case only partial inhibi- 
tion takes place, and there is a partial adjust- 
ment of elements of objective reality with 
those of the suggested ii 

Literature : 


G,2,d. See also the following topic. 
(0.P.8=3.3B ) 
Inhibition (nervous): Ger, Hemmung, In- 
hibition ; Fr, arrêt, inhibition ; Ital. inibizione, 
arresto. Interference with the normal result 
of a nervous excitement by an opposing force. 
It differs from paralysis, in case of which the 
nervous action is prevented, while in case of 
inhibition it is overcome, diverted, or neutra- 
lized. The normal effect of a higher upon 
a lower centre of a series is the partial inhibi- 
tion of the lower. Reflexes may be inhibited 
voluntarily or by the strong stimulation of 

sensory nerves up to a certain point. 
The conception of inhibition is due to 
Brown-Séquard. Setschenow ne to 


(Ueber den Hemmungemechanismus f. d. Reflex- 
thätigkeit im Gehirn des aoe 1863), 
but it is now conceded that inhibition is 
a general peculiarity of the interference of 
nervous activities, which tend to modify each 
other either by augmenting or repressing 
(inhibiting) each other. Physiologically, inhi- 
bition is a necessary condition in rving 
the balance and tone of bodily pe ay The 
ganglion cells of the heart, for example, are 
constantly inhibited by the vagus nerve, and 
similar control is exercised over all other vital 
processes. As James says, ‘ we should all be 
cataleptics and never stop a muscular con- 
traction once begun, were it not that other 
processes simultaneously going on inhibit the 
contraction, Inhibition is therefore not an 
occasional accident; it is an essential and 
unremitting element in our cerebral life.’ The 
exact nature of the process remains obscure, 
Cf. Summation. 
i : Bomsarpa, Les neurones, 
Vhypnose et !’inhilition, Rev. Neurol., No. 11 
(1897); Brown-Siquarp, Faits nouveaux 
relatifs à la mise en jeu ou à l'arrêt (inhibi- 
tion) des propriétés motrices ou sensitives de 
diverses parties du centre cérébro-rachidien, 
Arch. de Physiol, 2° sér. vi (1879); Re- 
cherches expérimentales et cliniques sur l'in- 
mage. hibition et la dynamogénie, application des 

Biner, L'Inhibition dans les | connaissances fournies par ces recherches aux 
Phénomènes de Conscience, Rey. Philos., Aug., | phénomènes principaux de I’hypnotisme, de 
1890; A. Binet and V. Henni, Les Actions |l'extase et du transfert, Gaz. hebd. de Méd., 
d’Arrét dans les Phénomènes de la Parole,| 2° sér. xix (1882); Inhibition de certaines 
Rev. Philos., Jan., 1894; Exnzn, Entwurf | puissances réflexes da bulbe rachidien et de 
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la moclle épinière, sous l'influence d’irrita- 
tions de diverses parties de lencéphale, 
C. R. Soc. de Biol. (1884); EULENBURG and 
Laxpois, Die Hemmungsneurose, ein Beitrag 
zur Nervenpathologiv, Wien. med. Wochensch. 
(1866); James, The Reflex Inhibitory Centre 
Theory, Brain (1881-2); LANGENDORF, Ueber 
Reflexhemmung, Arch. f. Anat. u. Physiol. 


(1877) Lister, Preliminary Account of an | Ital 


nquiry into the Functions of the Visceral 
Nerves, with special reference to the so- 
called Inhibitory System, Trans. Roy. Soc. 
(London, 1858); Lors, Einleitung in die 
vergleichende Gehirnphysiol. u. vergleichende 
Physiol. (Leipzig, 1899); McKznpriox, On 
the Inhibitory or Restraining Action which 
the Encephalon exerts on the Reflex Centres 
of the Spinal Cord, Edinburgh Med. J., 
xix (1873-4); Munx, Ueber E g und 
Hemmung, Arch. f. Physiol. (1881); Norm- 
NAGEL, Beobachtungen über Reflexhemmung, 
Arch, f. Psychiat., vi (1875-6); Opp1, 
L’inibizione dal punto di vista fisio~patologico, 
sicologico e sociale (Turin, 1898); PAL, 

eber Hemmungscentren im Riickenmark, 
Wien. klin. Wochensch. (1895); SETSCHENOW, 
Physiol. Stud. ü. Hemmungsmechanismen f. 
die Reflexthitigkeit des Riickenmarks (Berlin, 
1863); SzrscHENow and Pascuutin, Neue 
Versuche am Hirn u. Riickenmark des Fro- 
sches (Berlin, 1865); Sremacu, Ueber die 
viscero-motorischen Functionen der Hinter- 
wurzeln und über die tonische Hemmungs- 
wirkung der Medulla oblongata auf den Darm 
des Frosches, Pfliiger’s Arch., lxxi (1898) ; 
Verworn, Erregung und Lähmung, Verh. d. 
Ges. deutsch. Naturf. u. Aerzte zu Frankfurt, 
1. Theil(1896); also Deutsch.med. Wochensch., 
xxii (1896); Wunpt, Grundzüge d. physiol. 
Psychol, (Leipzig, 1893, 4th ed.); see also 
the other textbooks of physiological psycho- 
logy and psychology; Brezsz, On Inhibi- 
tion, Psychol, Rev., Monog. Suppl, No. 11 
(1899); Danirewsky, Ueber die tonischen 
Reflexe und ihre Hemmung, Arch. f. d. ges. 
Physiol, lxxviii (1899); Heymans, Unter- 
suchungen über psychische Hemmung, Zeitsch. 
f. Psychol., xxi (899) Mentzer, Inhibi- 
tion, N. Y. Med. J., 


xix (1899); PEAVY, 


Inhibitory Action of the Cerebrum, J. of 


Amer. Med. Assoc., xxxiii (1899); B. ONUF, 
A Tentative Explanation of some of the 
Phenomena of Inhibitjon on a Histo-physio- 
logical Basis, including a Hypothesis con- 
cerning the Function of the Pyramidal Tracts, 
N. Y. State Hosp. Bull. (1897), ii; L. Hor- 
BAUER, Ueber Interferenz zwischen ver- 


schiedenen Impulsen im Centralnervensystem, 


Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol, lxviii (1897): 
M. Hemwennanry, Neue Erläuterungen zum 
Spannungsgesetz der centrirteu Systeme, 
Morphol. Arb. (Schwalbe), (1897), vii; 
Lovre, Riv. di Filos. Scient. (1887-8). (H.» .) 

Initiation [Lat. initio, from in+ire, to 
go]: Ger. Anfang, Initiative; Fr. initiation ; 
. iniziazione. A general term for the start- 
ing of a relatively new series of changes. 

The term is mostly used in discussions : (1) 
as to whether the mind, simply by its own 
act, can initiate c s in its motives or 
functions generally (the theory of indeter- 
minism: see FREEDOM, and WILL) ; (2) as to 
whether consciousness can initiate changes 
in the brain (see Miyp anv Bony); and (3) 
as to the causes from which spiing relatively 
new movements in history. (3.M.B.—G.F.8.) 

Injustice: see JUSTICE. 

Innate (in biology) [Lat. in+natus, born]. 
Ger.cingeboren; Fr. inné; Ital. innato,ingentto. 
Equivalent to congenital. See ACQUIRED AND 
CONGENITAL CHARACTERS. (J.M.B.) 

Innate Ideas, &c. (in philosophy): 
Ger. angeborene (Ideen); Fr. (idées) innées ; 
Ital. (idee) innate. Belonging in some sense 
to the individual himself. 

The distinction between ideas which are 
‘innate’ and those which are ‘acquired’ is an 
old one in the history of thought. It came 
to full expression in Descartes, who laid down 
certain characteristics of innate ideas by 
which their certainty and value were attested. 
Locke gave the matter further statement by 
arguing that there were no innate idcas as 
such—meaning notions or actual thoughts 
inborn with the individual. Kant gave a 
further turn to the discussion, showing that 
there were—as he thought—certain forms or 
categories of thought in which all the ma- 
terial of experience was cast and organized in 
a system of knowledge. To him these forms 
were universal principles of mental action 
which could not themselves arise from ex- 
perience, and which consequently were to be 
considered innate. In connection with each 
of these phases of theory the ‘acquired’ ideas 
were those items or elements of knowledge 
which did come through the experience of the 
individual, The verbal antithesis between 
the actual words ‘innate’ and ‘acquired’ 
came into use with the Scottish philosophers, 
who inquired, in a more psychological way, 
and in detail, into the actual conditions of 
the rise in the mind of such ideas as cause, 
space, time, &o. 
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In current discussion the controversy over 
innate ideas has taken on a more psycho- 
logical phase in two directions. First, the 
question has been removed largely from the 
ephere of the individual’s knowledge to that of 
the origin of the categories of thought in the 
race as a whole, called universal. Spencer 
opened the question, maintaining that al- 
though experience might be inadequate to 
generate these ideas in the individual—that 
is, although certain principles of knowledge 
may seem to be innate to the individual—still 
they have been acquired by mankind in 
human evolution through a larger and con- 
tinuous race experience. Second, the ques- 
tion—like so many others in the remoulding 
of the traditional psychology—has taken on 
what has been called the ‘functional’ phase. 
It is not now claimed by any one that the 
child is born with a stock of actual ideas, 
complete and adequate—the view which 
Locke combate; on the contrary, it is now 
asked whether the child comes to his ex- 
perience with a readiness for certain mental 
functions, certain characteristic ways of mental 
action; if so, then these tendencies, of a func- 
tional sort, are innate or native, and his ex- 
perience requires his actual use of such native 
tendencies. In other words, the mind is not 
a tabula rasa—a blank tablet-—as Locke 
supposed, upon which his experience is 
gradually inscribed ; but experience serves to 
stimulate the functions and processes which, 
as a being with a mind, he is constituted to 
exercise. The insufficiency of the term innate 
for this new conception has led to its disuse; 
the terms native and nativism, with modify- 
ing words, being now widely current. For 
further historical matter and literary refer- 
ences see INTUITIONALISM, and NATIVISM 
anp Emprarcrsm. Innateness is used broadly 
to cover all the forms of what is innate 
or native. (3-M.B.) 

ripe ers) see Innats (in philosophy), 
ad fin. 

Inner and Outer: see INTERNAL Ex- 
PERIENCE, and EXTERNAL OxgxoTs; cf. Ovt- 
NESS. 

Inner Imitation : see SEMBLANCE. 

Innervation (sensation of) [Lat. in + 
nervus, nerve]: Ger. Innervationsempfindung ; 
Fr. sensation d'innervation; Ital. senso di 
innervazione. A mode of consciousness 
having the characteristics of actual sensation, 
supposed to accompany discharge from the 
central nervous system into the motor ap- 
paratus, and to vary in intensity with the 


intensity of the out-going current. See EFFORT 
(bodily), and Krnaxstaetio (sensations and 
equivalents). (G.7.8-J.M.B.) 
The existence of such a sensation in ex- 
periences of effort was maintained by certain 
psychologists(e.g. Biran, Carpenter, Helmholtz) 
previously to the analysis of the articular, 
tendinous, and muscular sensation complexes 
which are called kinaesthetic, An innervation 
sensation of this kind is still accepted by 
Bain, Waller, Ladd, Mach, &c.; and Wundt 
maintained it in his earlier books (e.g. 
Physiol. Psychol., 1. Aufl.), (B.B.T.=3.M.B.) 
Literature: Sanrorp, Course in Exper. 
Psychol., expts. 36-8 ; BERTRAND, La Psychol. 
de l’Effort, 96 f. ; CARPENTER, Ment. Physiol. 
(6th ed.), 388; HeLmmoLrtz, Physiol. Optik 
(and ed.), 742 f.; Macu, Analyse d. Empfind., 
57; Wonpr, Physiol. Psychol. (1st ed.), 
316, 488; cf. 3rd ed., i. 404; 4th ed., i. 431, 
and later books; Bars, Senses and Intellect 
(3rd ed.), 772; Lapp, Psychol, Deseri 
and Explan., 221; Warrer, Brain (1891), 
189 f; James, Princ. of Psychol., ii. 493 ff. ; 
DELABARRE, Bewegungsempfindungen (1891); 
Srumpr, Tonpsychologie, i. 166, 426, ii. 306, 
550; also citations under Errort (bodily). 
(E.B.T.-J.M.B.) 
Innocence (in law): see IGNOBANOE, 


tal. Inquisizione. An ecclesiastical court of 
the Roman Catholic Church, called officially 
the Holy Office, and instituted for the sup- 
pression of heresy and certain other offences 
against morality and canon law. 

The Inquisition was formally organized 
toward the close of the r2th and the beginning 
of the 13th centuries under Popes Innocent 
IL and Gregory VII, and the principal theatre 
of its operations included France, Spain, 
Italy, Portugal, and Germany. It was re- 
organized in Spain in the 15th century on an 
ecclesiastico-political basis, and became noted 
for the severity of its proceedings, especially 
in connection with the Netherlands. The 
Inquisition reached its height in the 16th 
century. It was suppressed in France in 
1772, in Portugal under Jobn VI, and in 
Spain in 1834. 

Literature: Lea, Hist. of the Inquisi- 
tion of the Middle Siar ise ; Gans, 
Kirchengesch. Spaniens (1862-79), iii. 1-93 
C. Donats, TAA E Bian de l'Histoire de 
PInquisition, &c., in Rev. des Quest. Hist., 
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xxx (1881); Ranks, The Popes; HEFELE, 
Cardinal Ximenes (Eng. trans., 1860). (A.T.0.) 
Insanity (and Sanity) [Lat. insanitas, 
from in+ sanus, sound]: Ger. Wahnsinn; Fr. 
démence, folie (mania); Ital. pazzia, follia 
(pop.), infermità mentale (in law). A serious 
departure from the uormal in the sphere of 
thought, emotion, or rational action, by way 
of defect or irregularity. (J.5.-J.M.B.) 
The conventional use of the term implies that 
the disorder is not merely temporary or inci- 
dental to a temporary physical condition (a 
person in a fit of anger, or under the influence 
of an intoxicant, or in the delirium of fever 
is not considered insane); while a more 
special usage eliminates as well the con- 
ditions of primary defect (idiocy) and of 
simple loss or decay of faculty:(dementia), 
and thus confines the term to perversions or 
aberrant forms of mental functioning (Ver- 
riicktheit) which constitute in many cases 
the salient characteristics of the insane 
state. There is, too, the legal or prac- 
tical conception of insanity, which pro- 
such tests as the ability to distinguish 
tween right and wrong, the being ‘of 
sound mind, memory, and understanding,’ the 
capacity to conduct one’s affairs. However 
necessary and admittedly useful the popular, 


monly characterized as intellectual, moral, or 
volitional elements. The various insanities 
are thus distinguished from one another by 
their inherited or acquired character, by their 
special relations to periods of growth or 
decay, by the symptoms which characterize 
them, by their :elation to known conditions 
of the nervous system. All of these factors 
may, and several of them frequently do, 
combine to the production of a given form of 
insanity; so that its distinctive name or 
characteristic may vary according as one or 
another factor becomes especially prominent. 
The factors thus enumerated may be spoken 
of as (1) aetiological, the general causes and 
conditions of insanity; (2) symptomatic, 
the mental and bodily abnormal phenomena ; 
and (3) somatic or pathological in the 
narrow sense, the specific dependence upon 
diseased conditions of the nervous system, 
Of these the symptoms are for the psycho- 
logist, and probably also for the psychiatrist, 
the most instructive. 

The insanities are also profitably viewed 
as exaggerations of normal tendencies; and 
this both generally as abnormalities in the 
aggregate mental endowment, but still more, 
specifically, in the distribution and balance 
of faculties. Insanity is lack of poise and 


the legal, and the clinical conceptions of| balance more frequently than it is defect or 


insanity may be, they do not contribute to 
a clearer understanding of the nature of the 
defects to which they refer. In distinction 
from them are the psychological and the 
pathological or somatic modes of viewing 
insanity, both founded upon scientific prin- 
ciples, but both also lamentably incomplete; 
the former considers, mainly, abnormal forms 
of mentul function; the latter diseased condi- 
tions of the brain looked upon as the substra- 
tum of such function. Both consider insanity 
not in the restricted or conventional sense, 
but comprehensively, as the totality of ab- 
normal mental and cerebral conditions. The 
terms mental pathology and psycho-patholo: 
are better sulted dendabdete what is thus 
considered than insanity. 

Psychology. The factors of greatest im- 
portance in the determination of psycho-neu- 
roses (or less accurately the insanities) are 
precisely those that most profoundly influence 
normal mental life, Such are heredity and 
the conditions of existence; inherited natural 
capacities, and environmental nurtural ex- 
periences. Aguin, mental functions as thus 
determined are psychologically different, 
particularly as they involve what are com- 


degeneration. Fluctuations in emotional sus- 
ceptilility, in intellectual power, in practical 
energy, are normal and psychological, but 
when these fluctuations exceed normal limits 
there is insanity; and between there is a 
wide and vaguely determined borderland. 
In other words, while despondency and excite- 
ment are in themselves normal occurrences, 
the temperament that gives way upon slight 
or ordinary occasions to violent fits of de- 
jection, or is prone to periods of exaggerated 
and wild excitement, is closely akin to that of 
the victim of melancholia or of mania; while 
the borderland of eccentricity, of high en- 
dowment in a limited sphere combined with 
marked deficiency in other directions, readily 
yields illustrations of many typical forms of 
mental irregularities. 

While it may be maintained (Mercier, Mor- 
selli) that insanity, like mental processes in 
general, is to be judged by conduct, this should 
not be construed to disparage the source of 
information to be derived from the patient's 
own description of his feelings and thoughts. 
It is false to judge insanity, as it is to judge 
normal action, wholly from without. Per- 
verse motives may lead to wise conduct; s 
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sound decision may be provoked by absurd 
deliberations and doubts; abnormal tendencies 
may be resisted and concealed. The very 
inconsistency between inner feelings and outer 
conditions often constitutes the psycho-neuro- 
sis, lt is equally true that an action must 
be judged in the light of its environment. 
The ecstatic expression of joy bya child might 
be a symptom of insanity if manifested by an 
adult; an action normal for one temperament 
or in one grade of social life might be so 
foreign to another as,to suggest a mental 
disorder; the belief in witches and zeal in 
the persecution of them which was held 
laudable a few centuries ago might well be 
regarded to-day as the product of insanity. 
Finally, it is well to emphasize again that 
insanity must not be too exclusively viewed 
as an intellectual disorder. Perverted think- 
ing, the entertainment of delusions, eccentri- 
cities of conduct naturally attract attention ; 
but an abnormality in the emotional sphere, 
an insensibility to the ordinary motives of 
action, a personal uncleanliness and indecency 
which is born of deep alteration of personal 
and social feelings, a waywardness of action, 
are far more common than the more pic- 
turesque intellectual irregularities, and often 
determine the latter. In this field, too, lies 
the basis of the social unfitness of the insane. 
Aetiology. The causes of insanity are 
profitably considered as predisposing and 
exciting; the former refer to the general 
concomitant conditions affecting insanity, the 
latter to the particular occasions and ac- 
cidents likely to bring it on. Of the former 
a most prominent factor is the social environ- 
ment. Insanity hasbeen termed a disease 
of civilization; its rareness among savages 
has been noted; its increase in cities and 
populations most markedly characteristic of 
modern life has been claimed. It is certainly 
true that social relations and obligations con- 
stitute a preponderant factor in the mental 
life of sane and insane alike; it is true that 
the maladaptation and imperfect adaptation 
of certain portions of all civilized communi- 
ties is a factor in the production of insanity. 
But it can hardly be inferred that civilized 
life, properly developed, in itself predisposes 
to insanity, however readily it may be ad- 
mitted that a more complex mental structure 
with more delicate parts und nicer construc- 
tion is more liable to faults oea = 
varieties of derangement simpler 
and more vacant minds of primitive peoples. 
As between the different strata of society, 


there seems to be evidence that most of all 
the very poor—those upon whom lack of 
proper nutrition, proneness to alcoholic in- 
dulence, unsuitable hygiene and moral sur- 
roundings have worked most severely— 
contribute most to the aggregate of insanity; 
and that again those in easy circumstances, 
with too little or irrational occupation, prone 
to much self-indulgence, and over-attention to 
personal longings and sensations, yield a con- 
siderable percentage of the insane. Regarding 
excessive strain or overwork, the preponder- 
ance of opinion seems to indicate that as 
a factor of insanity this has been highly over- 
rated. It is not work and occupation, but 
the worry and anxiety accompanying many 
of the forms of earning a livelihood, the 
ambition and the strain that incites to un- 
healthy forms and habits of activity, that 
s.ould be enumerated as more important 
aetiological factors of insanity. 

Next to the social, the hereditary factors 
demand notice. One-fourth, or one-third, or 
even a greater proportion of all regularly 
enumerated cases of insanity appear in in- 
dividuals whose families present other cases 
of insanity or nervous taint. Insanity is 
graved in the nervous structure. This should 
not be taken to mean that the insanity, least 
of all the particular form of it, is handed 
down from generation to generation; on the 
contrary, the frequency with which certain 
members of a family escape the taint which 

on to others in direct or collateral 
descent, the variety of forms which the taint 
assumes—mania here, epilepsy there, neura- 
sthenia or hysteria in a third case, marked but 
eccentric ability in a fourth—are most char- 
acteristic. What is inherited is properly 
spoken of as a diathesis (and as such enu- 
merated as a separate aetiological factor), 
an instability of organization which at certain 
critical periods of life, or as a result of stress, 
exhibits the characteristic degeneration, Age 
is an important factor, especially in relation 
to the special forms of insanity. Apart from 
idiocy and imbecility, insanity in the first 
fifteen years of life is rare; between fifteen 
and twenty attacks increase, while the two 
most predisposing decades are those between 
twenty and thirty, and between thirty and 


forty, the former perhaps minating. 
The period of maturity and fullest expansion 
of brain is the danger period of d 

ment. For different periods different 
sanities are characteristic : idiocy, spasms, 
convulsions, epilepsy in the earliest periods ; 
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paroxysmal mania, hysteria, great motor and 
emotional rather than intellectual disturbance 
in early manhood and womanhood; active 
mania and delusions in the prime of life, and 
later melancholia, with dementia in old age. 
Statistics regarding sex must be interpreted 
with regard to the proportion of men and 
women in the general population and the 
relative low mortality of women; when that 
is done it is probable that an excess of insanity 
among males will appear, although this becomes 
significant only when the special liability of 
men to ceitain mental diseases and of women 
to others is taken into account. (See MANIA, 
MELANCHOLIA, HYSTERIA, and PARALYSIS.) 
The effect of consanguineous marriages in the 
production of insanity is frequently asserted, 
but it is difficult to determine how far such a 
factor exists apart from the concentration thus 
possible of a neurotic diathesis. 

Of more specific factors (most of which may 
be termed exciting) may be mentioned disease 
of the mother during pregnancy, injury in 
parturition, accidental injury in later years, 
intemperance, sexual excess, the stress oc- 
casioned by the crises of life, and an endless 
series of mental, and particularly emotional, 
shocks or strains. Such exciting causes 
usually co-operate with the predisposing 
causes in the production of a specific abnormal 
state. This is best illustrated in connection 
with the periods of adolescence, child-birth, 
the climacteric, &c., at which times latent 
tendencies to mental break-down become 
manifest. Such influences have been well 
discussed by Mercier, under the headings 
of direct and indirect stress, and again as 
stress of internal and external origin. The 
special aetiology of the several forms of insanity 
has been carefully studied, especially in regard 
to the exciting causes; these are mainly of 
interest to the clinical alienist. For a brief 
tabulation of them see Shaw, as cited below, 
137-45. 

Varieties of Insanity. An almost endless 
number of varieties of insanity has been 
described, parkima by clinical alienists. 
In the article on Insanity in Tuke’s Dictionary 
of Psychological Medicine some one hundred 
and thirty varieties are enumerated without 
exhausting the terms current in medical 
literature. The classification of these in- 
sanities is a vexed question which requires 
only slight notice in the present connection. 
A classification is valuable only with reference 
to the purpose for which it is to be used. 
The purposes of clinical diagnosis are quite 


different from those of psychological analysis. 
The purely practical classifications have at- 
tempted to select the salient chuiacteristics 
of actual cases of insanity, and to group about 
them as main types subordinate varieties 
which deviate more or less from them. The 
result is logically indefensible, but practically 
useful. Thus Clouston’s clinical classification 
includes, among others, general paralysis, 
traumatic insanity, alcoholic insanity, plithisi- 
cal insanity, senile insanity (for details see 
his work); while his symptomatological classi- 
fication groups the various forms of defect 
about states of (1) mental depression, (2) 
mental exaltation, (3) mental alternation, (4) 
fixed and limited delusion, (5) mental enfeeble- 
ment, (6) mental stupor, (7) defective inhibi- 
tion,(8) insane diathesis—all of them variations 
of psychological functions, But in actual 
description such terms are supplemented by 
characteristic groups of symptoms, such as 
epilepsy, hysteria, general paralysis, &c. In 
addition to the clinical, the symptomatological, 
and the psychological classifications, there are 
those that consider mainly the pathological 
cause; those that consider mainly the time of 
appearance, or specific exciting cause; those 
that consider the association with specific 
bodily diseases. The psychologist will find 
most interest in the symptoms of insanity, but 
cannot afford to neglect the natural groups of 
which these symptoms are characteristic ; 
while the specific study of the derangements 
of mental processes in insanity falls under 
Azyorman Psyouonoey (q.v.). For examples 
of classification consult Shaw, as cited below. 

Insanity and the Brain. That normal and 
abnormal functions alike depeud upon cerebral 
conditions follows necessarily from the modern 
conception of their nature. But the imperfect 
state of knowledge regarding the nervous con- 
comitants of mental processes renders it desir- 
able (in this connection) to indicate only a few 
general and typical correlations. In general 
abnormal appearances are strikingly frequent 
in insanity; some of them are local and 
specific, others general and in part secondary 
in character. They may be considered as 
macroscopic and microscopic; as related to 
insanity in general or to the specific form of 
it which is present; as related to gross 
defect or derangement, or to the abnormal 
symptoms manifested. Thus an abnormally 
large or small or missliapen cranium, an ad- 
herent dura mater, opacity of the arachnoid, 
arachnoid cysts, hyperaemia or congestion or 
anaemia or inflammation of the pia mater, 
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atiophy of the cerebral substance, smallucss 
of brain, hydrocephalus, softening of the 
brain, &c., are some of the pathological 
appearances frequently met with. More 
specifically, severe mental defect is generally 
associated with marked and coarse brain 
lesions. Thus in idiocy and dementia and 
epilepsy, abnormality of size and weight of 
brain, tumours, softening, atrophy, &c., are 
common, while in mania and melancholia 
there is frequently nothing to be observed 
except hyperaemia and slightly uncertain mi- 
eroscopic irregularities. (For the discussion 
ofthe special pathology of such conditions see 
references cited under MANIA, MELANCHOLIA, 
Inrocy,and EPILEPSY.) In regard to symptoms 
the results of localization of function have 
received corroboration in the field of insanity. 
Disorders of sight and hearing, of tactile 
and motor sensibility, paralyses and spasms, 
motor and sensory speech defects, have been 
more or less completely correlated with lesions 
or irritations in definite portions of the brain 
cortex. Eprnepsy (q.v.) and aphasia (see 
Srrecu, defects of) best illustrate the extent 
to which such LOCALIZATION (q.v., cerebral) 
has been carried. Furthermore, in a great 
majority of instances we have reason to 
suspect cerebral changes, which, however, 
elude any attempt to locate them accurately 
(cf. Shaw, cited below, chap. vii). See Psx- 
OHOSIS. 

Literature: most psychological in treat- 
ment are: Mxrormr, Sanity and Insan. 
(2890); Hystor, Ment. Physiol. (1895); 

MMINGHAUS, Allg. Psycho-Pathol. (1878); 
Mavpstxy, Pathol. of Mind (1895); E. Mor- 
BELLI, Semej. malat. ment. (3rd ed., 
1899); SommER, Lehrb. d. psycho-patholo- 
gischen Untersuchungsmethoden (1899). For 
general data of Insanity see KRAEPELIN, 
Psychiatrie (6th ed., 1899); Sprrzka, Manual 
of Insan. (1893); KancBaum, Gruppirung 
d. Psychosen (1863); Zıwmen, Psychiatrie 
(1894); Fogses Winstow, Aids to Psychol, 
Med. 1882); Krarrr-Exine, Lehrb. d. Psy- 
chiat. (1879); Apamxrewicz, Functionsstir- 
ungen d. Grosshirnrindes (1898); CLOUSTON, 
Ment. Diseases (1887 ; gth ed., 1898); Bucx- 
NILL and TuxE, Manual of Psychol. Med. ; 
Savacr, Insanity (1204 and 1896); Cuurce 
and Prrerson, Nerv. and Ment. Diseases 
(1898); Brvaw-Lewis, Ment. Diseases (2nd 
wd Meyyert, Klin. eerie op b Psy- 
chiatrie (1890); SÉGLAS, ns cliniques 
sur les IRE mentales (1887-94); G. able). Cf. Comparative PsycmoLoey, and 
BALLET, Les Psychoses (Ital. trans. by Mor- | Instinct; and see Brexzoe. G, 1,f. se.) 
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SELLI with additions, 1895). Many of the 
systems of diseases contain excellent contri- 
butions on mental diseases, particularly 
Ziemssen’s Cyc. of the Pract. of Med., The 
Twentieth Cent. Pract. of Med., &c. J. SHAW, 
Epitome of Mental Diseases (1892), is a con- 
venient reference book, (3.3) 

Insanity (in law). Such lack of menta’: 
soundness as makes one who does a particular 
act incapable of appreciating itsreal character. 

Law deals in all instances with parti- 
cular acts, and (except with reference to 
putting an alleged lunatic under guardian- 
ship) the question of sanity or insanity is to 
be determined in each instance with reference 
to the act in question, Monomania does 
not destroy testamentary capacity, unless it 
touches something involved in the particular 
will. So, though one has been put under 
guardianship as a lunatic, this action does 
not necessarily deprive him of the ability to 
make a will or to commit an actionable 
wrong or crime, 

Literature: see chapter on Insanity in its 
Medico-legal Bearings, in Hammon, Syst. 
of Legal Med., ii. 19. (8.E.B.) 

Insects [Lat. in + scare, to cut]: Gor. In- 
sekten; Fr. insectes; Ital. insetti. e insects, 
or Hexapoda, form a class of the phylum 
Arthropoda, in which the body is divided into 
three regions: head, thorax, and abdomen. 

There are typically a pair of sensory 
antennae, eyes, & pair of mandibles, and two 
pairs of maxillae on the head; three pairs of 
legs anā two pairs of wings on the thorax. 
The ventral genital pore is situated near the 
extremity of the abdomen. The Hexapoda are 
typically air-breathing and tracheate animals, 
of terrestrial or atrial habit in the adult state ; 
they are remarkable for the perfection of their 
sense-organs, and the high development of 
their instincts and ability to perform acts 
which seem intelligent. This is especially true 
of those which form social communities. 

Literature: J. Lussoox, Origin and Meta- 
morphoses of Insects (1874); Ants, Bees, 
and Wasps, Int. Sci. Ser. (1882); and On the 
Senses of Animals, Int. Sci. Ser. (1888); 
D. Smarr, Insects, in the Cambridge Nat. 
Hist., Pt. I (1895), Pt. II Ge 9); A. 8. 
Pacxarp, Textbook of Entomol. (1898); W. 
Kırsy and W. Srence, Introd. to Entomol. 
eee: G. W. and E. G. Pzcxnam, The 

incts and Habits of the Solitary Warps 
Wisc. Geol. Survey Bull., No. 2, 1898 (valu- 
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Insensibility: see ANAESTHESIA. 
Insight |in+sight]: Ger. Hivsicht, An- 
sc. : Fr. connaissance profonde (no 
exact equivalent); Ital. intuizione. (1) Ap- 
prehension of the more subtle and profound 
aspects of truth in a relatively immediate 
and direct way. 
(2) The organ of higher intuition or reason, 
held to afford direct contemplation of truth. 
The use of the term varies from the more 
refined and penetrating processes of thought 
to the supposed faculty of CONTEMPLATION 
(q-¥-) of the mystics. (3.M.B.) 
Insistent Idea: see IMPERATIVE IDEA. 
Insolubilia [ Lat. in + solvere, to loose; 
trans. of Aristotle's dwopia; used mainly in 
plural]. A class of sophisms in which a ques- 
tion is put of such a nature that, whether it 
be answered affirmatively or negatively, an 
argument unimpeachable in form will prove 
the answer to be false. 
The type is this. Given the following pro- 
position : 
This assertion is not true: 
is that assertion, which proclaims its own 
falsity, and nothing else, true or false? 
Suppose it true. Then, 
Whatever is asserted in it is true, 
But that it is not true is asserted in it; 
«. By Barbara, That it is not true is 
true; 
-. It is not true. 
Besides, if it is true, that it is true is true. 
Hence, 
That it is not true is not true, 
But that it is not true is asserted in the 
proposition ; 
.. By Darapti, Something asserted in the 
proposition is not true; 
.. The proposition is not true. 
On the other hand, suppose it is not true. 
In that case, 
That it is not true is true, 
But all that the proposition asserts is 
that it is not true; 
.. By Barbara, All that the proposition 
asserts is true; 
.. The proposition is true. 
Besides, in this case, 
Something the proposition asserts is not 


true, 
But all that the proposition asserts is 
that it is not true; 
<. By Bokardo, That it is not true is not 
altogether true ; 
~. That 1t is true is true; 
«. It is true. 


Thus, whether it be true or not, it is both 
true and not. Now, it must be either true or 
not, hence it is both true and not, which is 
absurd. 

Only two essentially distinct methods of 
solution have been proposed, One, which is 
supported by Ockham (Summa totius logices, 
3rd div. of 3rd part, cap. 38 and 45), admits 
the validity of the argumentation and its con- 
sequence, which is that there can be no such 
proposition, and attempts to show by other 
arguments that no proposition can assert 
anything of itself. Many logical writers 
follow Ockham in the first part of his solu- 
tion, but fail to see the need of the second 
part. The other method of solution, sup- 
ported by Paulus Venetus (Sophismata 
Aurea, sophisma 50), diametrically denies the 
principle of the former solution, and under- 
takes to show that every proposition virtually 
asserts itsown truth. This method, therefore, 
denies the premise of the antithesis that ‘all 
that the proposition asserts is that it is not 
true,’ since, like every other proposition, it 
also asserts its own truth, and is therefore 
contradictory and false, not in what it 
expressly asserts, but in what it implicitly 
asserts. Some writers (as Fries) hold that 
because every proposition asserts its own 
truth, therefore nothing is a proposition 
which asserts its own falsity. See Aristotle, 
Sophisticae Elenchi, cap. 25. Other proposed 
solutions of little importance are given by 
Paulus Venetus, loc. cit. (C.8.2.) 

Insomnia [Lat. in + somnus, sleeps 
Ger. Schlaflosigkeit; Fr. insomnie; 
insonnio. Sleeplessness, inability to sleep. 

The amount of normal sleep varies with the 
period of life and the individual; any marked 
deficiency in habitual sleep might be termed 
insomnia, although the term is usually re- 
stricted to a more or less chronic defect due 
to some disturbance of the nervous system. 
Defective sleep may consist of a deficiency in 
quality as well as in quantity, although in- 
somnia refers usually to the latter alone. 
The two frequently exist together. The causes 
of the insomnias are various; some are due to 
bodily disorders, but most are of nervous origi e 
It is common among the insane, and is often 
the most distressing accompaniment of melan- 
cholia. In weakened conditions of the nervous 
system in those temperamentally disposed to 
nervous disorders, insomnia is apt to 
caused by slighter degrees of the same in- 
fluences—such as worry, grief, excitement— 
that produce it in others. 
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` For artificially produced loss of sleep see 
SLEEP, 

Partial sleeplessness may lead to Somam- 
BULISM (q. V.) and AUTOMATIC Action (q. v.). 
The medical literature is concerned with the 
treatment of insomnia; and for this 
PsycHo-THERAPEUTICS (q. v.) have been tried 
with considerable success. 

Literature: H. M. Lymaw, Insomnia (1885); 
MACFARLAND, Insomnia (1890); C. EDGELOW, 
Modern Sleepiessness (1891); E. Yuno, Le 
Sommeil normal et le Sommeil pathologique 
(1893); Brown, Disorders * Sleep, in 
Twentieth Cent. Pract. of Med., x. 813. (3.3.) 

Inspiration [Lat. inspiratio, from inspi- 
rare, to breathe into]: Ger. Zingebung ; Fr. 
inspiration; Ital. ispirazione. (1) An illu- 
mination or stimulation of the human mind 
which is conceived to be of supernatural 
origin. 

(2) The doctrine that the writers of the 
Christian Scriptures were so informed and 
guided by the Holy Spirit as to make them 
truly express the mind and produce the word 
of God. 

In the first sense Socrates was inspired by 
the suggestion of his daimon. So also the 
divine illumination of Philo and the intuition 
of the mystics are inspiration in the first 
sense. In the narrower and more technical 
sense of the term it is distinguished by exact 
writers from Revelation, which means original 
communication of truth, and is confined to the 
process of its transmission. Theories of in- 
spiration have been various, as for example 
(1) verbal, the dictation of the words of the 
message by the Holy Spirit; (2) plenary, 
that the Scripture is fully inspired in all its 
parts; (3) limited or partial, that only parts 
of the Scripture are fully inspired or that 
only certain elements are inspired. 

Literature; Detrrzsou, De Inspiratione 
Scripturae Sacrae (Leipzig, 1872); ROHNERT, 
Die Inspiration d. heiligen Schrift (Leipzig, 
1889); Rapaup, Hist. de la Doctrine de 
l'Inspiration (Paris, 1883); Jonn De Wirt, 
What is Inspiration? (N. Y., 1893); WEST- 
corr, Introd. to the Study of the Gospels; 
Lapp, Doctrine of Sacred Scriptures (N. Y., 
1883). (A-7.0.) 

Instability [Lat. in + stabilis, stable, 
from stare, to stand]: Ger. Unbestdndighett ; 
Fr. instabilité; Ital. instabilità. Relative 
liability to DISSOCIATION AND DisaGGREGA- 
TION (q. v.), either mental or nervous. 

Instability is a general word for all sorts 
of retrograde or disintegrative tendencies. 


In psychology it is applied particularly to 
lack of persistence or effectiveness in the 
functions which involve synthesis and organi- 
zation. Cf, Duprat, Jnstabilité mentale, m.d 
the textbooks of mental diseases (in which 
the term is often used without clear defini- 
tion). (J.M.B.) 

Instinct (Lat. instinctus): Ger. Instinkt ; 
Fr. instinct; Ital. istinto, (1) An inherited 
reuction of the sensori-motor type, relatively 
complex and markedly adaptive in character, 
and common to a group of individuals, 

(2) Native endowment of any kind; the 
adjective instinctive is frequently used in 
this sense. This meaning is not recom- 
mended; the terms congenital, innate, and 
impulsive serve this purpose adequately. 

1) This definition makes instinct a deft 
nitely biological, nota psychological conception. 
No adequate psychological definition of in- 
stinct is possible, since the psychological state 
involved is exhausted by the terms sensation 
(and also perception), Instinct-feeling, and 
Inputsr (q.v.). This definition, it will be 
seen, rules out the application of the term 
instinct to tendencies and impulses which 
do not have definite native motor channels of 
discharge. The line of difficulty with this 
definition lies in the distinction of instinct 
from reflex action; but the facts that 
instinct is definitely associated with stimula- 
tion through the higher centres (sensori- 
motor), and that it is highly adaptive 
and relatively complex, while reflexes are 
relatively simple and not always evidently 
adaptive, serve to differentiate them. On 
the other hand, the distinction of instinct 
from action of the secondary-automatic type 
is in their origin respectively, the former 
being eE the latter acquired. Fur- 
ther, they differ psychologically in that in- 
stincts may involve a high degree of con- 
sciousness, with attention; and also inasmuch 
as secondary-automatic acts exhibit the pro- 
gressive conative determination, described 
under Hasrr (q. v.), as the instincts do not. 

The much discussed question of the origin 
of instincts has given rise to various theories. 
There are two main views, called respectively 
the ‘lapsed intelligence’ and the ‘reflex’ 
theory. According to the former, instincts 
have arisen through intelligent accommoda- 
tions which have become secondary-automatic 
actions, and have been transmitted by physical 
heredity. This theory is held by Wundt, 
Eimer, Cope, &c. The principal difficulty 
with it is the lack of evidence of the actua) 
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transmission of acquired characters, together 
with the difficulty of supposing sufficient in- 
telligence so far back in the history of life. 
The psychological differences between instinct 
and secondary-automatic actions also create 
a difficulty (Stout). The other great class of 
theories—the reflex theories—hold that the 
instincts have arisen by the gradual accumu- 
lation of reflex adjustments to the environ- 
ment; a compounding of such adjustments, 
which may be both congenital adaptations, or 
variations, and individually acquired organic 
accommodations (as think those who hold to 
the inheritance of acquired characters, e.g. 
Spencer), or only congenital adaptations 
(those who do not so hold). The main ob- 
jections to this theory are that it does not 
account for the survival of the early begin- 
nings of an instinct before it is of utility, and 
also that it does not account for the facts of 
co-ordination of muscular groups. The two 
views are held by some (Romanes) to be both 
partly true. A third point of view consists 
in the application of the principle of ORGANIC 
SELECTION (q. V.) to some instincts; according 
to which accommodations of all kinds, whether 
intelligent or organic, may serve to supple- 
ment incomplete endowment and so keep a 
species alive until variations ave secured 
sufficient to wake the instinct relatively in- 
dependent (Ll. Morgan, Baldwin, Groos, 
Stout). Cf. COINCIDENT VARIATION. 
Literature: general works on psychology, 
and works on Comparative PSYCHOLOGY 
(q.v.); also many of the titles given under 
Evonurion, and Braxios. G, 1, f, 2,0. Fur- 
ther; Lu. Morean, Some Definitions of In- 
stinct (Nat. Sci, May, 1895), Habit and 
Instinct, and Animal Behaviour (1900); 
Groos, The Play of Animals, and the Play 
of Man (Eng. trans.); Romanes, Ment. 
Evolution in Animals (especially the Ap- 
ndix, a posthumous paper by CHARLES 
ARWIN), and Darwin and after Darwin, 
Pt. I; Batpwiw, Science, March 20 and April 
10, 1896, and Story of the Mind, chap. iii; 
Lroat, Fisiologia dell’ perro Uh Hisor 
Teorie sulla formazione naturale dell’ istinto, 
R. Accad. Sci. (Napoli, 1893); Warrmax, in 
Woods Holl Biol. Lects. (1899). 
(5.M.B., G.¥.8., C.La.M.) 


Instinct-feeling: see IMPULSE. 


moralità istintiva. (1) Conduct exhibiting 
the external marks of moral conduct, but due 
to instinctive action of the individual nature 


in given circumstances, and not to deliberate 
choice. 

Instinctive morality is thus without know- 
ledge of the nature of morality (of the distinc- 
tion between good and evil) and accordingly 
without choice of the good as good. 

At the same time it may be the basis 
upon which conscious morality is built up in 
the individual character. The facts of in- 
stinctive morality are exhibited in the con- 
duct of races and of children before the stage 
of moral reflectión has been reached. Thus 
the social instinct is held (as by Hutcheson, 
Inquiry, iii. 1g) to be a ‘principle of 
virtue.’ (W.3.8.) 

(2) The term is also used to indicate a 
supposed moral instinct by which conduct is 
regulated without further intellectual or other 
preparation or cultivation. It is in so far a 
form of the native or intuitive theory, (J.M.B.) 

Institution [Lat. institutio]: Ger. Insti- 
tution; Fr. institution; Ital. tnstituzione. 
Any established and successful arrangement 
for carrying out a purpose, such as business, 
education, &c. 

Certain of the most important, apart from 
private establishments, are (1) social insti- 
tutions—those belonging to or administered 
by Soorery (q. v.); and (2) political institu- 
tions—those belonging to or administered by 
the Sratx (q. v.). (J.M.B.) 

Instruction [Lat. instructio, from in + 
struere, to build]: Ger. Unterricht; Fr. in- 
struction; Ital. istruzione. The teaching 
act whereby the pupil is informed and also 
trained and stimulated to acquire knowledge 
and mental power. (0.De G.—J.M.B.) 

It concerns itself chiefly with three 
things: the materials, the course, and the 
methods of instruction. The materials of 
instruction are the literature and science 
that constitute human knowledge. Its first 
stage is to enable the pupil to master the 
symbols that pertain to the acquisition and 
expression of knowledge; that is, the pupil 
must first be taught to read, to write, and to 
compute. He must next be taught the most 
patent facts that influence his intellectual, 
moral, and social life. The curriculum of 
study has varied with the complexity of life 
and the national ideals of the place and 
function of the individual. Democratic society 
demands the open door into every department 
of human activity, hence the ideal elementary 
curriculum in a system of universal education 
furnishes the essential elements of all human 
culture. It lays the foundations for the 
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mastery of the quantitative sciences by mathe- | curazione. 
matical training, and for the humanities by 
its instruction in history, literature, grammar, 
civics, and geography, In the secondary 
period the curriculum is usually limited to 
fewer branches, but still to those typical of 
all culture. It differs chicfly from the 
elementary course of study by its more 
intensive character and its more scientific 
methods, 

The course of instruction depends upon 
the age, ability, and natural interests of the 
pupils, In the earlier years of school life 
its course of procedure is governed more by 
the psychological needs of the pupil than 
by the logical unfolding of the subject. During 
the high school period, however, the course 
of instruction follows much more closely the 
order of scientific procedure, causal relations 
being more emphasized than accidental ones. 
Herbart recommends the blending of three 
orders of progress, namely, (1) the merely 
presentative, which gives facts; (2) the 
analytic, which separates wholes into their 
elements; and (3) the synthetic, which pre- 
sents in proper order and relation the mani- 
fold material of human culture. 

The method of instruction varies with the 
knowledge and capacity of the pupil. In the 
early years the steps must be short, the rela- 
tions of subject-matter simple, the strain 
upon the attention brief; while the presen- 
tation should be varied, vivacious, and in- 
teresting. In the high school the methods 
of instruction follow more closely the ana- 
logies of scientific investigation, being for the 
most part inductive in character and involv- 
ing the lesser systems of relationship; thus, 
for example, botany will involve the function 
of organs as well as the naming and classi- 
fication of plants; it will involve also a study 
of the relations of the plant to its environ- 
ment of earth, air, temperature, and light. 
See Mrrnop (educational), Awanysis, and 
Synruesis, Bel. of Educ. (tran 

Literature: Hunpanrt, Sci. of Educ. 8. | yea 
by Felkin), 135-93; "ADAMs, Herbartian | sons of different ages. The application of the 
Psychol. applied to Educ., 81-187 ; H. Sren-| method, in practice, to all sorts of social and 
org, Education; Rosenkranz, Philos. of] moral facts only awaits the gathering of 
Educ., 106-43; Harris, Psychol. Founda-| statistics to furnish data for the preparation 
tions of Educ., 321-400; pr ag 5 of a it me for oe Fas Ati 
Science, 1 6; Baupwiy, Story e tegral integer, whole}: Ger.( 1) ganz, 
Mind, an. 9 Dz Domuntcrs, Linee di A ergänzend; Fr. intégral; Ital integrale, 
Pedagogia, 3 vols. (1897); R. Anviad, Laj (1) Made up of parts in some way— primarily 
Scienza dell’ Educazione (1893). R: = aa as in the phrase ‘ap 

Insurance [OF. enseurer, insure} jin r . 

Ger. eera Fr. assurance; Ital. asst-| (a) Belonging, as one of distinct party 


A contract whereby the person 
insured pays a relatively small sum, in order 
to receive a larger sum in case of a contin- 
gency which would otherwise cause him a 
loss. The term assurance is also used, espe- 
cially for other forms than life insurance. 

Tt is the last clause which distinguishes 
insurance from GAMBLING (q. v.). Insurance 
contracts and gambling contracts are both 
wagers, and may be exactly alike in form; 
but if such a contract is made for contingent 
gain, it results in loss of utility and in com- 
mercial demoralization; while if it is made to 
prevent contingent loss, it results in increase 
of utility and in commercial security. See 
Jevons, Theory of Political Economy. (A...) 

A special theoretical interest attaches to 
insurance from the fact that it is based upon 
a statistical treatment of PROBABILITY (q. v.). 
The unit payment of premium, p, represents— 
apart from cost and profits to the insurance 
company —a sum which, multiplied by the 
coefficient a, gives the quantity 6, that is 

a=b, 
The quantity æ is a function of the serial 
distribution of the annual payments with 
the subordinate coefficients a’, a”, a’”, &c.— 
the calculated numbers of years’ payments 
of the insured based on (e. g.) vital statistics; 
that is 


ap = (d +a" +a” +.) po 


The quantity b is the sum of the face values 
of all the policies issued—apart from the 
settling of disputed claims, forfeitures, &o. 
We accordingly have, disregarding corrections 
for the fluctuations of b, 


b 
ETET 
giving a value of p which insures the eom- 
pany against loss, The point of interest is 


that p is a function of the a values, which are 
calculated probabilities of life in years of 
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to a whole: as in the phrase ‘an integral 
part.’ Cf. INTEGRATION (different topics). 
The phrase ‘in some way distinct’ leaves 
open the question of the separateness of the 
parts when taken out of relation to the whole. 
Distinct means here more than distinguish- 
able, and in most cases—thcugh possibly not 
always—it means separable also, an in- 
tegral whole meaning a whole of integrated 
8. (J.M.B.) 
Integral (in mathematics): see CALCULUS. 
Integration (and Disintegration) [Lat. 
integer, complete): Ger. Verknüpfung; Fr. 
intégration (suggested); Ital. integrazione. 
Integration is the act or process of bringing 
together as parts of a whole, disintegration 
the act or process of separation into component 


parts. 

According to Herbert Spencer and his 
school, the integration (‘aggregation,’ ‘con- 
centration,’ ‘ consolidation’) of matter is one 
of the two most general momenta of the evo- 
lution process, and disintegration of the 
process of dissolution: ‘ Evolution, under its 
simplest and most general aspect, is the in- 
tegration of matter and concomitant dissipa- 
tion of motion; while dissolution is the 
absorption of motion and concomitant dis- 
integration of matter’ (First Princ., § 97). 

These transformations are undergone not 
only by every aggregate, but also by its more 
or less separate parts, and are exemplified also 
by the combinations of the parts. The local 
integration of like units is segregation. 
Directly or indirectly, integration and dis- 
integration characterize the development not 
only of physical and biological phenomena, 
but also of psychical and social pheno- 
mena (First Princ., §§ 107-15; Prine. of 
Psychol., §§ 58-76, 380-3; Prine. of Sociol., 
§§ 224-7, 448-53, 763-7). They hold, more- 
over, of the totality of things; for ‘the entire 
process of things, as dis) layed in the aggre- 
gate of the visible universe, is analogous to 
the entire process of things as displayed in 
the smallest aggregates’ (First Prine., § 183). 
Cf. INTEGRATION (in psychology). (A.0.A.JT.) 

Dabegekiion an bsr ia The method 
of the integral CarcuLus (q. v.). (J.M.B.) 

Integration (in psychology). (1) A 
mental combination in which the composing 
elements remain qualitatively distinguishable. 

Used loosely for combination, association 
(see REDINTEGRATION), &c., until given this 
technical sense by Baldwin (Hlements of 
Psychol., 1893, Glossary). The suggestion 
of the term ‘colligation,’ as a translation 


of Verknüpfung (see Kiilpe, Grundriss d. 
Psychol., 21, 285; Eng. trans., 1895, 21, 
277), is directly in the face of this earlier use 
of integration, besides having been used (Ger. 
Collization) in a different sense by earlier 
writers. COLLIGATION; cf. COMBINA- 
TION, COMPLICATION, and Fusion. It also bas 
analogy with the more general use of the term 
and with its mathematical use. (G.¥.8.-J.M.B.) 

(2) The combination of qualitatively dif- 
ferent contents of presentation in the appre- 
hension of a single object (cf. Stout, Manual 
of Psychol.). This is a special case of mean- 
ing (1); and as another term, COLLIGATION 
(q. v.), has been used in this sense (as opposed 
to the union of disparate elements of all sorts), 
the first meaning is preferred. 

(3) Spencer’s use carried over into psycho- 
logy. See the preceding topic. (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Intellect (or Intelligence) [Lat. intelli- 
gere, to understand]: Ger. Verstand; Fr. in- 
tellect (intelligence); Ital. intelletto (intelli- 
genza). The faculty or capacity of knowing ; 
intellection or, better, Coentro (q. v.) denotes 
the process. The corresponding adjective is 
intellectual (together with intellective, adjec- 
tive of intellection). (G.¥.8.-J.M.B.) 

The earlier English psychologists used the 
word understanding rather than intellect. 
Locke’s great work was entitled Hssay on the 
Human Understanding. The corresponding 
title in Reid is Essay on the Intellectual 
Powers; but even he makes little use of the 
word intellect. In general, intellect is used 
in some kind of antithesis to sensation. But 
the contrast takes different forms in different 
writers. In Locke it is the contrast between 
sensations as material on the one hand, and 
the mind’s elaboration of this material on the 
other. In Cudworth and similar writers the 
antithesis is between higher and lower facul- 
ties of knowing, and assumes a Platonic form. 
‘There is a superior power of intellection and 
knowledge of a different nature from sense 
which is not terminated in mere seeming and 
appearance only, but in the truth and reality 
of things, whose objects are the eternal and 
immutable essences and natures of things and 
their unchangeable relations to one another’ 
(Selby Bigge, Brit. Moralists, § 831). 

There is a tendency to apply the term 
intellect more especially to the capacity for 
conceptual thinking. This does not hold in 
the same degree of the connected word in- 
telligence. We speak freely of ‘ animal intelli- 
gence’; but the phrase ‘avimal intellect 
is unusual. However, the restriction of the 
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term to ‘conceptual process’ is by no means 
so fixed and definite as to justify us in in- 
cluding it in the definition. 

As ‘intellect’ stands for the capacity, 
intellection stands for the process of knowing. 
Here again there is a tendency to restrict the 
term to conceptual thinking. Ward does so 
definitely and consistently. Croom-Robertson, 
on the other hand, gives the word the widest 
possible application, making it cover all 
forms of cognitive process, On the whole, 
if the term is to be employed at all, Robert- 
son’s usage appears preferable, as corre- 
sponding better to the generality of the 
words intellect and intelligence. See also 
CLASSIFICATION (of the mental func- 
tions). (G.¥.S., JMB.) 

Literature: see the textbooks of psycho- 
logy; Brsuioc, G, 1, ¢, 2, p; EISLER, 
Worterb. d. philos. Begriffe, ‘Intellect’ 
(especially for scholastic distinctions under 
Intellectus). 

Intellection: see INTELLEOT. 

Intellectualism: Ger. Jntellectualismus ; 
Fr. intelleetualisme; Ital. tntellectualismo. 
(1) In psychology: the theory which finds 
the intellectual or cognitive function more 
fundamental than the affective and conative, 
and accounts for the other functions in terms 
of it. 

Applied especially to Herbart’s doctrine of 
the ‘mechanics of presentations, of which 
feeling and will are functions. 

(2) In philosophy: the theory which 
(a) makes the ultimate principle of the 
universe some form of thought or reason, or 
(b) holds that reality is completely intelligible 
to thought. Cf. IDEALISM (1). 

It is opposed to Voruntarism (q. v.) and 
to what might be called affectionism, which 
make will and feeling respectively the ulti- 
mate explaining principles, In this meaning 
it is especially applied to the philosophy 
of T. H. Green (Prolegomena to ma da who 
finds all reality to consist in ‘intellectual 
relations.’ (3.M.B.) 

Intellectualism (aesthetic). Emphasis 
upon the intellectual content or ideal element 
in the aesthetic object, and the derivation 
of aesthetic value from this element. It is 
contrasted with SsnsvauisM (q.v.) and 
Formarism (q. v.), and especially with 
emphasis upon the emotional aspects of 
aesthetic value. The theory of Hegel repre- 
sents an intellectualistic tendency (see BEAUTY, 


IV). Cf. also RATIONALISM. 
beware: BERGMANN, Uber das Schöne 


(1887). See also under the topics referred to 
above. (J.4.7.) 

Intelligence: see INTELLECT. 

Intelligible: see LATIN AND SCHOLASTIC 
TersixoLoey, Glossary, ‘intelligibilis’; and 
mundus intelligibilis under Munpvus; also 
cf. Eisler, Wörterb. d. philos. Begriffe, * Intelli- 
gibel? (3.⁄.B.) 

Intemperance: see TEMPERANOE, 

Intension (inlogic): for foreign equivalents 
see COMPREHENSION (in logic), with which 
it is generally in modern logio as 
synonymous, 

The name is derived from the scholastic 
use of the term tnéentio. On the history of the 
word see Baynes, New Analytic, ii.g2. (B.A.) 

Intensity (measurement of mental): see 
Werner's Law, and Frecunen’s Law, and ef. 
the following topic. 

Intensity (mental) and Intensive 
Magnitude [Lat. in + tendere, to stretch]: 
Ger. Intensität, Stärke (strength, applied rather 
to stimulus), intensive Grösse; Fr. intensité, 
grandeur intensive; Ital. intensità, quantita 
intensiva. Intensive magnitude is a kind of 
quantity, inasmuch as it admits of the dis- 
tinction of more and less. Besides saying 
absolutely that what possesses intensive mag- 
nitude exists or does not exist, we can say 
that it exists in various degrees. On the 
other hand, it is held to be distinguished from 
extensive quantity or magnitude, because the 
difference between one intensity and another 
cannot be exhibited as a separate intensive 
magnitude; whereas the difference between 
one extensive magnitude and another is itself 
an extensive magnitude, 

In the gradual transition from blue to 
green, through intervening blue-greens and 
green-blues, each colour in the series is bluer 
than that which follows it and greener than 
that which precedes it. Such differences of 
more and less are intensive. If a green-blue 
be regarded as a compound of green and blue, 
such intensive variations may be described as 
variations in the relative degrees of green and 
blue. If the sensation called a green-blue is 
regarded as simple, the intensive variation 
must be supposed to affect merely the relative 
degrees of resemblance of the green-blue to 
pure green on the one hand and pure blue on 
the other, On either hypothesis the term 
degree is preferable to intensity. Degree 
may be used to denote all kinds of intensive 
magnitudes. But it seems convenient to give 
the term intensity a more restricted applica- 
tion, It means more especially that intene 
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sive quantity of sensation which is a function 
of the quantity of physical energy expended in 
its production. Thus a sound, without vary- 
ing in pitch, may vary in intensity (loudness) 
according to the amplitude of the vibrations 
which affect the organ of hearing. On the 
other hand, variation in pitch, with approxi- 
mately unaltered loudness, is a variation in 
intensive magnitude or degree, but not in 
intensity. 

It is a question how far, if at all, the inten- 
sity of sensation is revivable in the corre- 
sponding mental image, Most psychologists 
assume that the difference is only one of 
degree, Others, like Lotze, say that mental 
images do not possess intensity at all. 

It has been maintained, by Münsterberg 
and others, that intensity does not belong 
intrinsically to the sensation which is said 
to be more or less intense, and that it is not 
really an intensive magnitude. On this view, 
what we take for an intensive quantity is in 
truth the extensive quantity of some con- 
comitant experience (kinaesthetic according 
to Münsterberg). 

Others regard intensive distinctions as really 
not quantitative mentally, but in all cases 

ualitative. See Quamwiiry, Quaurry, and 

YCHOPHYSIOS, (G.F.8., J.M.B.) 

Literature; the textbooks of psychology 
and treatises on psychophysics; , Krit. 
d. reinen Vernunft (Eng. trans., Müller), 
136. (J.M.B.) 

Intent (psychical): Ger. Meinen (nearest ; 
of. Eisler, sub verbo), Sagen- Wollen, im Sinne 
haben; Fr. intention; Ital. intento (cf. foreign 
equivalents given for CONTENT and INTEN- 
Tion). What intelligent consciousness ‘ means 
or intends’ (James). 

The word is not in general use in this sense. 
But some term is needed, and ‘intent’ seems 
peculiarly appropriate. The intent of con- 
sciousness at any moment is virtually identical 
with the object of consciousness at that 
moment. But the word ‘intent,’ in the appli- 
cation we propose, marks a certain point of 
view from which the object may be regarded. 

In any process having unity of interes’ 
there must also be corresponding unity of 
object. If our interest be merely in attain- 
ing more full, definite, or vivid knowledge, the 
object as it becomes more perfectly known 
must be identified as the same with the object 
as less perfectly known. Hence it can be re- 
garded in two aspects. As the process ad- 
vances,the object progressively receives or tends 
to receive further specification. At any moment 
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its detail is only partially presented. Yet 
these partial presentations come before con- 
sciousness as appearances of one and the same 
total object which it is endeavouring to know 
in its completeness. Now this total object, 
considered as the goal of conscious endeavour, 
may be called with great appropriateness the 
intent of consciousness. For it is what the 
mind consciously means or intends, but has not 
yet attained. The same remarks apply to the 
case in which the interest involved is prac- 
tical—in which there is an endeavour after 
the production of some result other than mere 
knowledge. The end pursued becomes pro- 
gressively defined in the process of its achieve- 
ment. So far as it is as yet indefinite, and 
therefore only partially developed in con- 
sciousness, it is an ‘intent.’ 

The word CONTENT (q. V., 2) has sometimes 
been used in a sense more or less analogous to 
that which we propose for intent (i. e. by Brad- 
ley). But this usage is unfortunate. In the first 
place, the intent is precisely what couscious- 
ness does not contain. In the second place, 
the phrase ‘content of consciousness’ has a 
different application in current usage. It is 
applied to all special modifications of conscious 
experience, whatever may be their nature, and 
not merely to objects of consciousness. Indeed, 
it is sometimes questioned whether we ought 
to apply it to objects at all. In perceiving 
the distance of things in space, the experiences 
connected with movements of the eyes play an 
important part. These experiences are con- 
tents of consciousness; but they are not 
objects. We do not perceive them, What 
we do perceive is the external object and its 
spatial relation. Again, when we are pleased 
or displeased with anything, the pleasure or 
pain is a content of consciousness. But it is 
by no means always an object or an intent of 
consciousness. It only becomes so if, and so 
far as, we reflect on our subjective state, The 
same holds true of the self. There are always 
present in consciousness contents which belong 
to the self as distinguished from the not-sell. 
But we are not always thinking of ourselves. 
Self-consciousness may be present in every 
moment of our waking lives. But the con- 
sciousness of self as a self is not invariably 
present. Finally, it would be correct to speak 
of the content of a ‘ merely feeling-conscious- 
ness’ in the sense in which that phrase is used, 
among others, by T. H. Green, But it would 
not be correct tu speak of such a consciousness 
as having au intet. 

In relation to allied conceptions we may 


INTENTION — 


INTERACTION 


remark that the intent is the consciousness 
of the general nature of the END-STATE (q. v.) 
of an intellectual process before it is reached ; 
and in mental progress toward an IDEAL (q.v.) 
we have successive stages of ‘ intent.’ 
(G.¥.8.-J.M.B.) 
Intention [Lat. in + tendere, to stretch]: 
Ger. Absicht; Fr. dessein; Ital. intenzione. 
The purpose in view in any action, along 
with all the consequences of the action, so 
far as foreseen to be certain or probable. 
The distinction in any act of intentio, actio, 
and finis is found in Gregory I (540-609 
a.v.): of. Ziegler, Gesch. d, christ. Eth., 247. 
The definition above given agrees with that 
of Sidgwick (Meth. of Eth.) The intention 
is thus the action from the internal or agent's 
point of view; and the internal character of 
morality is brought out by laying emphasis 
on the intention rather than on the external 
results or consequences. Intentions have been 
distinguished as immediate or remote, outer 
or inner, direct or indirect, conscious or un- 
conscious, formal or material. See J. 8. 
Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics (3rd ed.), 60, 
61. (W.B.8.) 
The best German usage of Absicht seems 
to be in agreement with this, the distinction 
between means and ends (Zwecke) being 
marked, Absicht is the end for which there 
may be alternative means (Meinong, Psych.- 
eth. Untersuch. zur Wate: 94,95; Höfler, 
Psychologie, 473, 518). ere, g 
Wadone One at), ri end is directly pursued, 
without means, Absicht becomes Ziel—a 
usage not general, however. Cf. DESIGN, and 
see TERMINOLOGY (German). Intention, in 
the broader ethical sense of entire moral 
InteNT (q. v-), a determination of disposition 
or character, is rendered by the German 
Gesinnung (Höfler, loc. cit.). _ GMB.) 
Intention (first and second, in philo- 
sophy) {Schol. Lat. tntentio, prima et secunda]. 
Used in a series of scholastic distinctions 
(both intentio and intentionalis), for which 
see LATIN AND SCHOLASTIO TERMINOLOGY, 
13, 14; revived in modern piles hy to 
indicate the distinction of owle ge, 
direct (first) and reflective (second) intention. 
See INTENTION = logic), and of. REFLECTION. 
Literature: Hopason, Philos. of Reflec- 
tion, Index; citations in Eiser, Wörterb. d. 
philos. Begriffe, ‘Intentio’; GOCLENIUS, Lex. 
Philos,, 253. law). ‘The or 
Intention (in law purpose of an 
act; it is often imputed, without regard to 
its actual existence. 


A man acts at his peril. If loss to another 
naturally ensues from his voluntary act, he 
is liable, although it is neither intended 
by him nor due to his negligence (Holmes, 
The Common Law, 82; Holland, Jurispru- 
dence, chap. viii. 93 ; Pollock, Jurisprudence, 
chap. vi. 138). Crime rests on inteution; but 
he who does a criminal act is held to have in- 
tended the actual and natural result, although 
in fact he may have intended only a much 
less grave offence. Contracts rest on agree- 
ment, presupposing an intent to assume an 
obligation, but the law often implies the 
intent, ‘Such an intent may be implied, 
although it be certain that it never actually 
existed, but not unless the parties are in such 
relations that each ought to have had it’ 
Beers v. Boston and Albany Railroad Co., 67 

nn. Law Reports, 425). Cf. RESPONSI- 
BILITY (legal). 

Literature: authorities cited above; also 
Bentuam, Mor. and Legisl, i. chaps. vii, 
xii. § 2. (8.E.B.) 

Intention (in logic) [Lat. intentio, with 
the same meaning in Aquinas (Summa Theol., 
I. 9. 53, is the principal passage); in classical 
writers an act of attention (and so Aquinas, 
ibid., I. ii. 9. 38, art. 2, and elsewhere); from 
in + tendere, to stretch. Aquinas seems some- 
times to use the term for a mode of being 
(ibid., I. ii. 9, 22) and sometimes for a rela- 
tion (ibid., Í. 9. 29, art. 1; 9. 76, art. 3, and 


to|esp. art. 4). A concept, as the result of 


attention. 

First intentions ave those concepts which are 
derived by comparing percepts, such as ordinary 
concepts of classes, relations, &c. Second 
intentions are those which are formed by 
observing and comparing first intentions. 
Thus the concept ‘class’ is formed by observ- 
ing and comparing class-concepts and other 
objects. The special class-coucept, ens, or 
what is, in the sense of including figments as 
well as realities, can only have originated in 
that way. Of relative second intentions, four 
are prominent—identity, otherness, co-exis- 
tence, and incompossibility. Aquinas defined 


as|logic as the science of second intentions 


applied to first. (0.8.P.) 

Interaction t. inter + actio, action]: 
Ger. Wechselwir: 3 Fr. interaction; Ital. 
interazione. (1) The relation between two 
or more relatively independent things or 
systems of change which advance, hinder, 
limit, or otherwise affect one another. 

(2) The relation of mere uniform occurrence 
of such systems together. 
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An important case of supposed interaction 


is that of Muxp axp Bony (q.v.), in the 


discussions of which interaction is usually 
used in the first sense (under the phrase in- 


fluxus physicus). The theory of PRE-ESTAB- 
LISHED Harmony (q. v.), which holds that 
mind and body are absolutely independent— 
their changes merely occurring together— 


sometimes construes interaction in the second 


sense, while retaining the term (in English). 
The more general application is to the rela- 
tion of objects which ‘act and react’ in the 


external world. Cf. Murvauity, and Reci- 


PROCITY (for which interaction is sometimes 
used as translation of the term Wechselwir- 


kung in Kant’s table of categories). 
Literature: boo 

classical citation is Lorze, Metaphysics, 

Bk. I. chaps. v, vi. A late discussion is in 


Onxonp, Foundations of Knowledge, Pt. II. | Ba: 


chap. vii, 

Intercession [Lat. intercessio, from inter- 
cedere, to pass between]: Ger. Fürbitte; Fr. 
intercession ; Ital. intercessione. (1) The 
office undertaken by Christ on his ascension 
into heaven, of perpetual mediation before the 
Father in behalf of those whom he had 
redeemed by his death. (2) Prayer offered 
by saints in heaven to God or Christ in 
behalf of persons still on earth or in purga- 
tory. 

The intercession of Christ is a common 
doctrine of all Christians, while that of the 
saints is an accepted article in the creeds of 
the Roman and Greek Catholic churches only. 
Some traces of belief in the efficacy of the 
intercession of the saints may be found among 
Protestants, but with the rejection of prayer 
to the saints as idolatry, belief in their inter- 
cessory function largely disappeared. (a.T.0.) 

Interdependence: see DEPENDENCE, and 
Reorprociry. 

Interest [Lat. interest, it concerns]: Ger. 
Interesse; Fr. intérét ; Ital. interesse. 1) The 
consciousness which uccompanies mental ten- 
dencies of any sort, so far as they terminate 
upon mental objects or stimulate to the con- 
struction of them. 

Considered in abstraction from the con- 
tent or object upon which the tendency or 
disposition goes out, interest is usually con- 
sidered a phase of feeling, and classed with 
the ‘intellectual feelings.’ Interest is always 
manifested by voluntary attention, to which 
it may be considered a stimulus, or of which 
it may be considered a result. ‘Exploring’ 
interest, or ‘interest of curiosity, is often 


ks on metaphysics. The 


distinguished from interest of ‘ custom,’ habit, 
or preference; the former seeming to be more 
of the nature of a stimulation to intellectual 
function, and the latter a result of frequent 
function, This latter aspect it is which 
underlies the popular use of the term in the 
plural, ‘interests’ meaning prevailing and 
more permanent dispositions, We suggest 
that the distinction be marked by the turms ` 
‘actual’ and ‘ dispositional’ interest, 

(2) Loosely used for personal advantage 
or good; as in the phrase ‘it is in his interest 
to do so’ This meaning is not sufficiently 
exact to be technically useful. For the peda- 
gogical doctrine of interest see below. 

Literature: the general works on psycho- 
logy and pedagogy. Special discussions 
of the psychology of interest are in the 
larger psychologies of James, SULLY, and 

DWIN. (I.M.B.—G.F.8.) 

Interest (doctrine of, in education). The 
doctrine that the interest naturally attaching 
to the ends for which pupils study should be 
awakened in the means (i. e. the studies) used 
for reaching them ; and, conversely, that per- 
manent interest in the ends should be fostered 
through the means. 

When interest attaches to the end, but not 
to the means for reaching it, we have dradgery, 
as in the case of a workman who thinks only 
of the dollar, taking no pride or interest in 
the labour that earns it; on the other hand, 
when there is interest in the means but none 
in the end, we have play, not work. Interest 
is then only amusement. When, however, 
there is interest in the end to be attained by 
activity, and also in the means for reaching 
the eud, we have the type of work desirable 
in education, A direct interest, therefore, 
should be aroused in the studies as the means 
of reaching the ends of education; this interest 
when thoroughly aroused has a reflex influence 
in developing true ideals of life and conduct. 
The mental attitude of the sculptor is the 
ideal one for the pupil, since the interest he 
feels in the statue as an end attaches to every 
stage of its creation. When this direct in- 
terest is moral as well as intellectual and 
aesthetic, then instruction becomes truly edu- 
cative. See Epucatrve Insravotion, and 
Disposition. 

Literature; Herpanrt, Sci. of Educ. (trans. 
by Felkin), 122-99; Zrxen, Allg. Päd., 
330-89; McMurry, Gen. Meth. 49-68; 
DE Garmo, Herbart and the Herbartians, 
chap. v; Dewey, Interest as related to Will 
(2nd suppl. of the First Year-book of the 
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Herbart Society); Hanns, Professor Dewey 
on Interest and the Will, Educ. Rev., May 
1896; Herbart’s Doctrine of Interest, Educ. 
Rev., x. 71; Barnes, A Study of Children’s 
Interests, Stud. in Edue.; Suaw, A Com- 
parative Study on Children’s Interests, Child- 
Study Mo. (July-August No., 1896); Luckey, 
Children’s Interests, North-Western Mo., vii, 
67, 96, 133, 156, 221, 245, 306, 335; BALD- 
win, Story of the Mind, chap. viii; Arvigo, 
Sci. dell’ Edue. (1897). (0.De 6.) 

Interest (in economics): Ger. Zins; Fr. 
intérêt; Ital. interesse. A payment for the 
use of capital; habitually expressed in terms 
per cent. per unit of time. 

Payments in this form were regarded with 
grave disfavour by the canon law, and were 
veiled under the forms of compensation for 
loss suffered by the owner of the capital while 
it lay in others’ hands; or also of a fictitious 
rent-charge (Ger. Zins, Census). But the 
historical starting-point of the modern interest 
system seems to be found in the contract of 
assurance whereby some of the partners in an 
enterprise would virtually insure the others 
against industrial risks (compare Ashley, Eng 
Econ. Hist.), 

The practical justification of interest is to 
be found in the large amount of capital which 
can be utilized by this motive, and the re- 
latively small price which the community has 
to pay for the results achieved. The theoreti- 
cal justification is more difficult. Some have 
sought to base it on the abstinence of the 
capitalist; others on the productivity of the 
capital. These productivity theories of in- 
terest were in past generations for the most 
part rather crude; under the influence of 
the Austrian theory of value they have been 
made extremely complex (compare Wieser, 
Natural Value). Still others (Jevons) have 
laid stress on the economic value of time 
as a basis of interest, Boehm-Bawerk’s 
theory, which is perhaps the most influential 
one at the present day, is to be regarded as 
a development of the latter view. : 

It may be questioned whether the thing 
which these authors explain has any very 
close connection with the commercial pheno- 
menon of interest, which is really an average 
or commutation of profits rather than a mar- 
ginal increment of productivity. 

Literature: Borum-Bawerk, Kapital und 
Kapitalzins (trans. into Eng. by Smart), a work 
of monumental excellence. (A.7.H.) 

Interference 


7 [Lat. inter + ferire, to 
strike]: Ger. Interferenz; Fr. interférence ; 


Ital. interferenza. (1) If two sound-waves of 
the same length are travelling in the same 
direction, we have a strengthening of the sound 
when the phases are coincident, and a neutrali- 
zation of sound when they differ by half a 
wave-length. These phenomena are termed 
phenomena of auditory interference (Helm- 
holtz, Sensations of Tone, 160). See Beats. 

(2) Similar phenomena arise from the inter- 
ference of light-waves (visual interference). 
Many natural colour effects, among them 
iridescence, are due to the interference of rays 
reflected ar thin films (see Tyndall, Light, 
1885. 61 

(3) The word interference is used analogically 
of the mutual inhibition or cancellation of 
physiological or mental processes, as judged 
by the results (see Bergström, Amer. J. of 
Psychol, v. 356, vi. 433)- Similar conce) 
tions are the Vorstellungsconcurrenz of the 
Herbartians, and the ‘interference of imitation 
waves’ discussed by Tarde, Les lois de limita- 
tion, 26 ff. See INRIBITION. (EB.T.) 

Intermediate State: Ger. Zwischen- 
zustand; Fr, état intermédiaire; Ital. stato 
intermedio. The condition of suuls during the 
interval between the death of the body and 
the final consummation or last judgment. 

The belief in an intermediate state is a 
feature of Platonism, which connects it with 
the transmigration cycle. The Stoics also 
believed in a state of soul-existence after the 


death of the body, which was to continue till 


the end of the cycle of cosmic existence to 
which it belonged when it ceased to exist. 
The consummation, then, was to be dissolution. 
There is, properly speaking, no intermediate 


condition in Hindu eschatology. The soul 


perishes at death, and only Karma sur- 
vives to lead to a reincarnation. The soul 
does not properly exist in the interval. Of 
the Christian confessions, the Roman Church 
teaches distinctly the existence of an inter- 
mediate state of purification (purgatory) for 
those who die penitent. Reformed Chris- 
tianity does not dogmatize on the subject, 
though the condition of the soul between death 
and the judgment is conceived to be different 
from its condition after that event. Of. 
Hanes, and PURGATORY. (A,2.0.) 

Intermittence Tone [Lat. inter + mittere, 
to seni]: Ger. Zntermittenzton, Unterbrech- 
ungston; Fr. son (ton) d’intermittence ; Ital. 
suono (or tono) d'intermittenza, If a tone is 
interrupted at short intervals (by passing 
a card, e.g., to and fro between a tuning- 
fork and the ear), we have artificial Beats 
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(q.¥.); if, then, the intervals are made short 
enough, we have not beats, but a new tone, 
called the intermittence or interruption tone. 
The tone is theoretically important, as suggest- 
ing the origin of combivation tones in rapid 
beats, 

Literature: Hxtmuowrz, Sensations of 
Tone, 533; Köne, Quelques Expériences 
d'acoustique, 13g; MAYER, Amer. J. of Sci., 3 
ser., viii. 241, and Philos. Mag., xlix. 352, 428 ; 
Wonpr, Physiol. Psychol. (4th ed.), i. 473, 
4716; EBBINGHAUS, Psychologie,i.312. (B.B.T.) 

Internal [Lat. internus): Ger. inner; 
Fr. interne; Ital. interno. As applied to an 
individual experience the term has certain 
implications: (1) That conscious experience 
is in some way inside the body, and is so con- 
trasted with things external to the body, and 
in more refined thought with the body itself 
(when the ‘something inside the body’ comes 
to be identified with the brain). (2) That 
individual experience, as such, is unshared by 
other individuals, and is so contrasted with 
external objects which can be present to dif- 
ferent persons. (3) That the consciousness of 
experience is direct or immediate as opposed 
to the ‘indirect’ apprehension of external 
things through the medium of the senses. 
See discussion under EXPERIENCE; and cf. 
IĪNTROJECTION, and Kant’s TERMINOLOGY 
(6, 7). (G.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

Internal Speech (and Song): Ger. 
inneres Sprechen (und Singen); Fr. parole 
(et chant) intérieure; Ital. parola or linguaggio 
(e canto) interni, endofasia (Morselli). The 
content when speech is mentally revived with 
or without actual utterance, (J.M.B.-G.¥.8.) 

It indicates the class of mental states denoted 
popularly by the phrases having something to 
say ‘in mind,’ ‘ musing, ‘having tunes in 
one’s head or ear’ (internal song), together 
with the part played by such internal revivals 
in actual speech or song. Cf. KINAESTHETIO 
Equivauents. For the defects of speech 
which arise from the disturbance of this func- 
tion see SPEECH (defects of), and AMNESIA. 
The adoption of Morselli’s term Endophasia 
in English, French, and German (Endophasie) 
is recommended, and with it the term 
Endomusia is suggested for internal song 
(melody). 

Literature: Srnicxer, Ueber die Beweg- 
ungsvorstellungen ; Batter, La Parole in- 
térieure; SÉcLAs, Les Troubles du Langage 
chez les Aliénés; Janet, Automatisme psy- 
chologique, and Rev. Philos, Nov., 1892;| the highest court, is itself law, but only as an 
Bastian, Brain as Organ of Mind; Srumpr, | official statement of what the law is and was 
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Tonpsychologie, i. Also (together with in- 
ternal song): Eooxr, La Parole intérieure; 
STRICKER, Langage et Musique; WALLA- 
SCHEK, Viljsch. f. Musikwiss. (1891), Heft 1, 
and Zeitsch, f. Psychol., vi. Heft 1; LOTZE, 
Medicinische Psychol., 480; G. E. MÜLLER, 
Grundlegung d. Psychophysik, 288 ; BRAZIER, 
Rev. Philos, Oct, 1892; Banpwix, Ment. 
Devel. in the Child and the Race, chap. xiv, 
and Philos. Rev., ii. (1893) 389 (in the last 
three many titles are given); MORSELLI, 
Semej. malat. ment. (1895). The literature of 
APHASIA may also be consulted, (5.M.B., @.F.8.) 

International Law: Ger. Völkerrecht; 
Fr. droit international; Ital. diritto inter- 
nazionale. The body of rules generally ob- 
served by civilized, sovereign states in their 
dealings with each other, and with cue 
another's citizens or subjects, Less correctly 
termed the law of nations. D’Aguesseau 
was the first to remark that it was a law 
between nations, rather than a law of nations 
(Œuvres, ii. 337). Private international law : 
see CONFLICT or Laws. 

The tus fetiale in ancient Rome was the 
law expounded by a priestly college, which 
determined the circumstances under which 
hostilities might be commenced against a 
foreign power, the forms of declaring war, &c. 
It was only a law for Rome. International 
law first grew into form under the hand of 
Grotius, mainly through his Mare Liberum 
(1608) and De Ture Belli et Pacis (1624), and 
received this name from Bentham (Morals 
and Legislation, chap. xvii. § 25). 

Literature: Varren, Le Droit des Gens, 
&c.; Wnuxaton, Elements of Int. Law; 
Puuimorz, Int. Law; HAUTEFEUILLE, Des 
Droits des Nations neutres, &c.; FIELD, 
Draft Outlines of an Int. Code; BLUNTSOHLI, 
Das moderne Völkerrecht, &.; Catvo, El 
Derecho Int.; Wooxsey, Introd. to the Study 
of Int. Law. (8.E.B.) 

Interpretation (in law) [Lat. ú 
tatio]: Ger. Interpretation, Erklärung; Fr. 
interprétation ; Ital. interpretazione. The pro- 
cess of fixing the application of legal rules 
in particular cases (Pollock, Jurisprudence, 
219, 224-5). It is legal or authoritative wher 
it is the work of the proper representatives 
of the state; Matched eto it is a mere 
matter of grammatical or logical construction 
proceeding from a private individual. In 
England and the United States the judicial 
interpretation of the law on any point, by 
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before the decision upon that point (Markby’s 
Elements of Law, § 72). 

In Roman law interpretation was ordinarily 
sought in the first instance from jurisconsults 
holding no official station, and their opinions, 
certified for use in court, were received as 
authority. In the early empire a legal sanction 
was given to such opinions, when proceeding 
from certain persons who were invested with 
the ius respondendi, or found in certain trea- 
tises. In countries following the principles of 
the civil law, judicial precedents, in the line 
of interpretation, have little weight except 
that due to their intrinsic reasonableness. 

Literature: Porrenporr, De Officio Ho- 
minis et Civis, i. chap. xvii, de Interpreta- 
tione; Wourr, Inst. of the Law of Nature 
and of Nations, ii. chap. xix, de Inter- 
pretatione; Lreper, Hermeneutics; DwAR- 
RIS, Statutes and Judicial Interpret.; Bon, 
Instituzioni del Diritto pubblico interna- 
zionale. (S.E.B.) 

Intersubjective [Lat. inter + subiectus, 
thrown sect Ger. tntersubjectiv; Fr. inter- 
subjectif; Ital. intersuggettivoe. (1) Applied 
to ‘intercourse’ between different conscious- 
nesses at any stage of their development 
(Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism). 

(2) Applied to what is immediately present 
in each individual consciousness (was jeder in 
seinem Bewusstsein unmittelbar vorfindet ; 
Volkelt, Erfahrung und Denken, 42 5 quoted 
by Eisler, Wérterb. d. philos. Begriffe, sub 
verbo). (J.M.B.) 

Interval [Lat. intervallum, a space be- 


tween]: Ger. Zwischenzeit, Intervall; Fr. | prod 


intervalle; Ital. intervallo. (1) The time 
between two concrete events abstracted from 
the intervening events: a duration concretely 
determined, 

Psychologically, an interval is always de- 
termined as a relative function of the events 


events (chronometric devices). 

(2) In experiments upon 
sciousness: the ‘filled’ or ‘empty 
lying between two limiting stimuli. See Time 
SENSE. 

Literature (to 2): on the ‘just noticeable 
interval’ see Mac, Sitzber. d. Wien. Akad. 
2, li. 142; Exner, Pfliger’s Arch, xi. 403; 
Hamu, Amer. J. of Psychol., vi.564; WuxNDrT, 
Physiol. Psychol. (4th ed.), ii. 390 ff; WEYER, 
Philos. Stud., xiv. 616, xv. 67. (E-B.T.) 

Interval (in music). musical term 
for difference of pitch between two tones. 


“When two notes have different pitch numbers 
there is said to be an interval between them’ 
(Helmholtz, Sensations of Tone, 13). 

The intervals of the musical scale are sharply 
defiued, and have, besides their distinctive 
names (‘octave,’ ‘ fifth,’ &c.), various technical 
characterizations, as harmonic and melodic, 
simple and compound, augmented and dimin- 
ished, consonant and dissonant, &c. Psycho- 
physics has borrowed the word ‘interval’ 
from music, but employs it more freely, with 
sole reference to vibration ratios (Stumpf, 
Tonpsychologie, ii. 135). (E.B.T.) 

Intoxication [Lat. intowicatus, poisoned]: 
Ger. Berauschung; Fr. enivrement; Ital. 
intossicazione. (1) The effects of certain drugs 
or poisons. 

E Frequently limited to alcoholic in- 
toxication. 

The state of intoxication usually makes 
itself felt soon after the absorption of the 
toxic substance. The mental symptoms which 
characterize it differ considerably according 
to the poison used; but a very typical charac- 
teristic is a state of excitement, release of 
inhibition, unrestrained conduct, inactivity, 
exaltation, incoherence. But these are only 
the characteristics outwardly most conspicu- 
ous; effects often differing from those just 
mentioned, and extending into less obvious 
alteration in mental processes, characterize 
the various forms of drug intoxication. These 
are described in general, and with regard 
to the more important intoxicants, under 
Psycu1o Erreor or Drves. For the effects 
uced by alcohol, see Atconorism. For 
further details consult the works cited under 
those topics. (a.3.) 

Intraselection [Lat. intra, within, + 
selectio]: Ger. Intraselection, Kampf der Teile 
Roux); Fr. sélection interne; Ital. seleziona 
interna. A ss, held to be analogous to 
that of natural selection, by which the fittest 
cells, tissues, or parts within an organism 
prevail over others and ultimately supplant 
them. 

Incidentally employed by Herbert Spencer 
in 1860 as an illustration in discussing social 
phenomena; the conception is generally 
attributed to Wilhelm Roux, 1881, and has 
been adopted by Weismann, to whom the term 
is due, Weismann thus summarizes: ‘Just 
as there is a struggle for survival among the 
individuals of a ies, and the fittest are 
victorious, so also do even the smallest living 

icles within the organism— not only cells 
and tissues, but also thesmallest living particles 


She 
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or “biophores”—contend with one another, 
and those that succeed best in securing food 
aud place grow and multiply rapidly, and so 
displace those that are less suitably equipped.’ 
Weismann subsequently suggested the phrase 
‘histonal selection ’ for this process, and finally 
reached the hypothesis of struggle between 
the germinal clements. He speaks of the three 

rincipal stages of selection as (1) INDIVIDUAL 
(Ger. Personal-) SELECTION (Darwin and Wal- 
lace); (2) Histonal Selection (Roux); and (3) 
GERMINAL SELECTION (Weismann). See those 
topics; also SELECTION, and EXISTENCE 
(struggle for). The particular case of the 
selection of alternative functions, such as 
movements, has been called Functional Selec- 
tion (see Excess). 

Literature: HERBERT Spencer, The Social 
Organism, Westminster Rey. (1860); W. 
Roux, Der Kampf der Theile im Organismus 
(1881); A. Waisman, Effect of External In- 
fluences upon Development, Romanes Lecture 
(1894), and Germinal Selection, Monist (1895); 
DeLAGE, La Structure du Protoplasma, &c. ; 
Ba.pwin, Ment. Devel. in the Child and the 
Race (2nd ed.), chap. vii. (C.L1.M.) 

Intrinsic (1) and (2) Extrinsic [Lat. 
in- and extrinsecus]: Ger. innerlich (or wesent- 
lich) and äusserlich; Fr. in- and extrinsèque; 
Ital. in- and estrinseco, (1) Necessarily, and 
(2) not necessarily, belonging to a thing or 
object of thought. (3.M.B.) 

Intrinsic Value: Ger, innerer Werth; 
Fr. valeur intrinsèque; Ital. valore intrinseco. 
Wort (q. v.) which belongs to an object or 
action in itself and is xot due to its tendency 
to lead to some other object, or to promote 
a result. (W.B.S.) 

Tntrojection [Lat. intro, within, + iacere, 
to thra Ger. Introjection; Fr. introjec- 
tion; Ital. introjezione. The name given by 

tichard Avenarius to a certain theory, which 
he considers fallacious, of the relation between 
the cognitive consciousness of the individual 
and the external world cognized by it, This 
theory rests upon two assumptions: (1) that 
the individual consciousness is locally enclosed 
within the individual organism; (2) that its 
resetations of external things are merely 
internal images or copies of these things, 
taken to be so by reason of the process 
described below. 

‘Introjection’ is closely akin to that ‘ideal 

hilosophy’ which Reid ascribes to his pre- 

rs, and in particular to Descartes, 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. There is no 
doubt that Reid was largely right in his 


account of the position of these philosophers. 
In the case of Descartes, we may refer to his 
theory of ‘ideas’ in the corporeal phantasy to 
which the mind directly applies itself, and 
which intervene between it and external 
things, Indeed, the whole of the Cartesian 
philosophy is dominated by the antithesis 
between ‘ideas’ as objects that lie exclusively 
within subjective consciousness, constituting 
its private property, and the world outside 
which these ideas are supposed to resemble 
or to which they correspond. Further, it is 
clear that Descartes is apt to confuse exis- 
tence within the individual consciousness with 
existence within the individual organism. The 
soul is for him situated within the pineal 
gland, and it cannot directly cognize material 
objects unless they are in local proximity to 
it. As for Locke, we may refer to a passage 
quoted by Reid: ‘Methinks the understand- 
ing is not much unlike a closet wholly shut 
from light, with only some little opening left 
to let in external visible resemblances or 
ideas of things without. Would the picture 
coming into such a dark room but stay there, 
and lie so orderly as to be found upon occa- 
sion, it would very much resemble the under- 
standing of a man in reference to all objects 
of sight and the ideas of them.’ The same 
kind of assumption is illustrated by Hamil- 
ton’s theory that the primary qualities are 
perceived as ‘in our organism, and by his 
doctrine of sense-perception throughout (his 
ed. of Reid, ii. 881). 

Avenarius describes and analyses this point 
of view with great precision, and he shows 
that it must emerge naturally and necessarily 
at a certain stage of mental growth. This 
feature of his theory has been considered especi- 
ally original, and it is this to which many of 
the expositions of introjection as a process 
have been confined. He also shows the essen- 
tial fallacy involved in it, and traces the 
disastrous consequences of this fallacy in 
philosophy and psychology. But Avenarius 
was anticipated, on the psychological side at 
least, by Herbart. Herbart, in his account of 
the growth of self-consciousness, traces the 
emergence of a point of view essentially the 
same as that which Avenarius calls introjec- 
tion. ‘The child at a certain stage comes to 
distinguish between those living things which 
contain within them representations of things 
external to them and those which do not.’ 
This point of view is crude, but it constitutes 
an essential step in the development of the 
consciousness of self. The mode in which it 
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originates will be most clearly exhibited by 


an example. ‘A child sees a dog run away 
from a stick which is raised to strike it. He 
figures the stick as present to the dog, i. e. as 
in some sense inside the dog. Otherwise the 
dog would not run away (for in running away 
it is moved from within, not from without), 
But it is obviously not the real stick which he 
thinks of in this way; for he sees the real 
stick outside of the dog. It is, therefore, an 
unreal stick, i.e. the representation or image 
or idea of the stick. For an image is that 
which is like a thing and is nevertheless not 
the thing itself. Thus the child regards the 
dog as having a representation in the way of 
an image or copy of what is without it. This 
point of view, acquired in the first instance by 
observation of other living things, he easily 
and inevitably transfers to his own case, 
inasmuch as he comports himself towards 
external things in an essentially similar way. 
He is now, therefore, able to regard the various 
objects of his consciousness as representative 
images of something other than themselves. 
These images he can carry about inside him, 
whether the reality they represent is present 
to his senses or not. He thus has an idea of 
what an idea or perception is. It is the 
counterpart inside him of a thing outside 
him. The conception is crude and inaccurate, 


and will not stand the test of reflective criti- | ( 


cism, But it is none the less an indispensable 
step in the development of self-consciousness 
(Herbart, Psychol. als Wiss., § 133). Avenarius 
gives the name introjection to the view which 
results from the carrying over to or into one’s 
own body of this dualism between images and 
things. 

As Reid waged war on the ‘ideal theory,’ 
so Avenarius wages wat on the philosophical 
and psychological developments of ‘introjec- 
tion’ as a point of view. He opposes to it 
the doctrine of ‘essential co-ordination.’ The 
self and the environment of which it takes 
cognizance are in direct and essential rela- 
tion. The one cannot exist apart from the 
other, When a man says that he sees a tree 
before him, he means the actual tree, not an 
image of it. He means that he sees something 
outside him, not inside him. He ought to 
interpret the same words as used by another 
man in strictly the same sense. He ought to 
infer from them that the other man sees a tree 
outside him, and not a picture of the tree 
inside him, To adopt the second alternative 
is the fallacy of introjection. It is a 


because the interpretation of another man s 


fallacy i 


words depends on the analogy of our own 
experience. But in our own experience the 
object as part of our own external environment 
is the object seen; and if we suppose it absent, 
the seeing of it is logically abolished also. 
Hence, in the case of the other man, we must 
infer that what he sees is part of his external 
environment, not a complex of sensations 
inside him (e.g. somehow localized in his 
brain) and ‘projected’ outside him, The 
fallacy of introjection does not end here. 
Avenarius, like Herbart, lays stress on the 
fact that the point of view gained first by 
a crude inference from the actions of our 
fellow men or of animals is transferred by a 
back-stroke to ourselves. Hence the introjec- 
tion theory may be expressed in the general 
formula, ‘all perceived parts of our environ- 
ment—as perceived—are nothing but presen- 
tations in us’ (R. Avenarius, ‘ Bemerkungen 
zum Begriff des Gegenstandes der Psycho- 
logie, in Viljsch. f. wiss. Philos., xviii. 143 ff.). 

Literature: AvENARIUS, as cited, also 
Menschlicher Weltbegriff, and Krit. d. reinen 
Erfabrung. For a brief statement in English 
see Warp, Naturalism and Agnosticism, ii. 
172; also BALDWIN (for a development some- 
what similar), Ment. Devel. in the Child and 
the Race, chap. xi. § 3. (G.¥.8.) 

The point of view of introjection is defended 
as against Avenarius) by Jerusalem (Ur- 
theilsfunction; see also in Viljsch. f. wiss. 
Philos., xviii. 170), who calls his own theory 
of judgment ‘Introjectionstheorie.’ See also 
the notice, with citations, in Eisler, Wérterb. 
(3.M.B.) 


Ital. è coscienza riflessa in aè. 
Attention on the part of an individual to 
his own mental states and processes, as they 
occur, with a view of knowing more about 
them, 

Locke uses the term reflection for ‘the 
notice which the mind takes of its own opera- 
tions’ (Zesay, ii. chap. i. § 4). Other writers 
speak of an ‘inner sense’ or ‘inner percep- 
tion.’ The suggested analogy to‘ outer sense 
and ‘outer perception’ is misleading. 

Literature: see INTROSPEOTIVE METHOD, 

(G.F.8.—J.M.B.) 


tung); Fr. méthode introspective ; Ital. metodo 
introspett The systematic use of intro- 
spection for scientific purposes. 
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The introspective method is essential to 
psychology, and it has been followed by 
psychological writers in all ages, from Plato 
and Aristotle downward. A main advantage 
of the method of experiment in psychology is 
that it gives opportunity for introspection 
under test conditions. Some psychologists 
may be called introspective in a special sense, 
because they make more exclusive use of 
the method than others. Among these are 
St. Augustine, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, 
and the earlier English psychologists in general. 
But no psychologist ever confined his procedure 
to mere introspection. It was always more 
or less supplemented by inference from re- 
sulting products to producing processes, 
and by observation of the manifestations of 
mental process in other minds. Cf. Psyco- 
LOGY. 

Literature: Penrre, Die neue Psychol., 
Aufsätze 1 und 2; HERBART, Psychol. als 
Wiss., Zweiter Theil, Erster. Abschnitt, chap.v ; 
BrentAno, Psychol., chap. ii; James, Prine. 
of Psychol., i. 115 f.; LADD, Psychol., Descrip. 
and Explan., chap. ii; VreNorr, La legge 
fondamentale dell’ intelligenza (1876); VILLA, 
Psicol. contemporanea; and textbooks of 
psychology in general. (G.F.8.) 

Intuition [Lat. intueri, to look at]: Ger. 
Anschauung, Intuition (see TERMINOLOGY, 
German, sub verbo); Fr. intuition; Ital. intuito, 
intuizione. (1) Sese intuition: the final 
stage in the mental determination of an ex- 
ternal object, consisting in a synthesis of 
elements in space and time. 

This meaning is in so far common with the 
sm wag meaning of intuition that it 
leaves open to analysis the discovery of the 
sensational and other elements which go into 
the determination, and in default of such 
analysis makes the intuition of objects an act 
of direct apprehension. See INTUITION (in 
philosophy). 

(2) Motor intuition: ready command of 
a complex action or series of actions inde- 
pendently of conscious preparation; and the 
act itself considered as a motor synthesis. 

Applied to the act itself which is thus 
performed; a phrase which corresponds to 
percept, the object of sense-intuition. Some 
writers use synergy for the process of motor 
synthesis itself, and synerg might be em- 
ployed for the resulting action, co-ordinate 
with percept. This would be convenient in forms) in contrast to abstractive or repre- 
various discussions, such as the loss or impair- | sentative knowledge, or, more frequently, to 
ment of the ‘syneig’ in apraxia, the relation | forms of knowledge which are mediated by 
of motor and sensory elements—that is, of|a discursive process. This fundamental idea 
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percept and synerg—in all concrete determina- 
tions of objects. The adjective form, ‘ syner- 
gic,’ would also lend itself to use. 

Literature; sense intuition: see the 
general works on psychology and the titles 
given under EXTERNAL WORLD, PERCEPTION, 
and ErısrFmoLoGy. Motor intuition: be- 
sides the foregoing, see the titles under 
Hasir, SYNERGY, and APRAXIA; also WARD, 
Mind, July, 1893, and Oct., 1894; MÜNSTER- 
BERG, Die Willenshandlung ; Mosci, Le forme 
dell’ intuizione (1881). (J.M.B., G.F.S.) 

Intuition (in educational method). 
Primarily, the grasp of knowledge throug 
the use of the senses; concrete ways of ap- 
prehending knowledge. 

The middle ages had departed far from 
sense methods of teaching; they emphasized 
the word or the symbol above the thing 
symbolized. Comenius and Pestalozzi brought 
the world of words and that of things into 
intimate relation again, by laying much stress 
on sense-perception in education. Herbart 
made a further advance by urging the impor- 
tance of apperception. The perception itself 
is important only when fully apprehended. 
Cf. Meron, 

Literature: Comentvs, The Great Didactic; 
Prstatozzi, How Gertrude teaches her Chil- 
dren; Bowen, Fioebel, 4, 156, 159 ; ROSEN- 
KRANZ, Philos. of Educ., 76-81. (0.De G.) 

Intuition (moral): Ger. sittliche Intuition; 
Fr. intuition morale; Ital. intuizione morale. 
The immediate apprehension, apart from ex- 
perience, of moral principles or of the moral 
quality of action. 

Whether there are any moral intuitions, 
in the strict sense of the term, is a question of 
controversy between intuitive and empirical 
writers; whether, if there are such intuitions, 
they are perceptions of the moral quality of 
particular actions, or of general principles of 
morality, is a question which divides the in- 
tuitionist writers themselves, See INTUI- 
TIONAL Ernics, (W.R.S.) 

Intuition (in philosophy): Ger. Intuition, 
Anschauung {ove TERMINOLOGY, German); 
Fr. intuition; Ital. intuizione, intuito. Im- 
mediate or direct apprehension, perception, 
judgment, cognition, and the results of such 


processes. 
The root-idea of this term is that of 
directness or Immepracy (q.v, different 
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appears in all, or nearly all, of the various|and actuality, necessi tingen 
senses in which the term is used. (Werke, ea aaa ap ii sheen 
(1) Of _Sense-perception: to denote its} v. 408-23). Fichte ascribes to intellectual 
presumed immediacy; to denote perception | intuition the self-knowledge of the ego; 
proper as objective in contrast to sensation as | Schelling makes it the medium of man’s 
subjective; to denote the perception of present | knowledge of the absolute (Philos. Briefe 
objects in contrast to reproductive and pro-| +, Dogmatismus w. Kriticismus, viii). See 
ductive imagination ; to denote the perception | also below, (8). (8) To denote the spiritual 
of individual objects in contrast to conception | illumination of the mystics and the supernal 
and thought. Sensuous cognition in general | vision of God. Intellectual intuition is used 
is sometimes termed sense-intuition or intui-|in this sense among the German mystics. 
tive knowledge. See Inrurrron (second topic |The term without the adjective is employed 
above). (2) Of self-consciousness as the percep-| also, by many writers who are not to be 
tion of inner states (internal sense). Also, by | classed as mystics, to describe the moral and 
many writers, of self-consciousness as the| the religious consciousness considered as im- 
perception of the ego: see below, (5). (3) In | mediate organs of spiritual truth. 
aesthetios: to designate the act of aesthetic! Literature: general works on philosophy 
appreciation or contemplation, or the insight|and psychology; references under IntTur- 
of the artist into aesthetic values. (4) Of|r10nism, and the other topics INTUITION ; 
cognition or knowledge: to denote sense-pe Eisteg, Worterb, d. philos. Begriffe, ‘ An- 
tion or self-consciousness, see above, (1) and (2); schauung.’ (A.0.A.JT.) 
to distinguish intuitive knowledge, in which] Intuitional Ethics: Ger. Intuitions- 
all the component elements can be directly intuitii 
presented, from symbolic knowledge (Leibnitz, 
Meditationes de Cognitione, Veritate et Ideis, 
1684); to denote the immediate perception 
of the connection between subject and predi- 
cate, this connection being conceived as the 
essence of knowledge (Locke, Essay concerning 
Human Understanding, IV. ii. 1); to denote 
the knowledge of first truths, see below, (5). 
(5) To denote original, self-evident, and neces- 
sary first principles, both theoretical and 
practical, and the (primary) consciousness of 
them (Sir William Hamilton, Reid's Works, 
note A, v. 3; see also INTUITIONALISM). (6) By 
Kant, who distinguished between empirical 
intuitions of objects through sensation 
(empirische Anschauungen, intuitions a poste- 
riori) und pure intuition (intuition a priori: 
space and time as the form of sensibility ; 
Krit. d. reinen Vernunft, Werke, Hartenstein, 
2nd ed., iii. 55-6, 60, 65). It is to be 
noted, however, that high authorities have of 
late questioned the equivalence of intuition 
and the Kantian Anschauung (E. Caird, 
The Crit. Philos. of Kant, 1889, i. p. xi; see 
also Kant’s Termixoroer). (7) In the 
phrase intellectual intuition: to denote an 
immediate function of thought or understand- 
ing akin to the direct perception of sense. 
Such would be required, according to Kant, 
to secure a positive knowledge of things-in- 
themselves, while the per fe: it Hr 
condition which necessitates for human under- a i 
standing the distinction between mechanism | down one universal rule capable trod a 
and teleology as well as between possibility |tinguishing good from evil (e.g. the cai 
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Intuitional ethics depends upon the as- 
sumption that man has a special faculty or 
capacity for recognizing moral distinctions. 
According to the different views held as to 
the nature and objects of this faculty, three 
main forms of intuitional ethics have been 
distinguished: (1) aesthetic or perceptional 
intuitionism, according to which the moral 
value of particular actions and affections is 
apprehended intuitively either singly (as held 
by Shaftesbury and Hutcheson) or relatively 
to one another (as in the view of Martineau, 
Types of Ethical Theory, 1885, that motives 
or stimuli to action form a sort of moral 
hierarchy, in which the preference of a lower 
to a higher is always condemned, and the 
preference of a higher to a lower always ap- 
proved by conscience); (2) dogmatic intui- 
tionism (the common scholastic theory, and 
the view of Butler in his Dissertation on 
Virtue, of Richard Price and Thomas Reid, 
and more recently of McCosh and Calder- 
wood), according to which the rightness or 
wrongness of classes or kinds of actions—or, 
as some writers hold, of classes or kinds of 
motives—is intuitively known; (3) philo- 
sophical intuitionism, in which a complete 
synthesis of practical rules is sought, and the 
practical reason or conscience is held to lay 
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ee ee ee EE. eee 
gorical imperative of Kant), Cf. Sidgwick,} Cf. Ivrurrronan ETHICS, A PRIORI, Asso- 
Meth. of Eth., I. vi, viii; TI. (W.R.S.) | CIATIONISM, Common SENSE, INNATE IDEAS, 

Intuitionism or Intuitionalism : Ger. | Inrurrion, REALISM, Scorrisn PHILOSOPHY, 
Intuitionismus; Fr. intuitionnisme; Ital. in-|and TESTS or TRUTH. 
tutzionismo, (1) These terms are sometimes} Literature: Tu. Remp, Intellectual and 
employed to describe that form of ethical and | Active Powers; Sir Wm. Haminton, Reid’s 
religious philosophy which looks on the moral | Works, note A 3 J. 8. Min, Exam. of 
and the religious nature as immediate organs | Hamilton's Philos. ; J. McCosx, The Scottish 
of spiritual truth. See INTUITION (in philo- | Philos., The Intuitions of the Mind, and Rea- 
sophy), 8. listie Philos.; H. Canperwoop, Handb. of 

(2) They are also used in designation of} Mor. Philos.; H. Srpewicx, Meth. of Eth. 
systems of philosophy which are based upon iii; J. Manrinrav, Types of Ethical Theory 
an (assumed) intellectual intuition of absolute ii; R. Funt, Theism, 79-86, and Append‘x 
reality. See INTUITION (7). x (A.C.Acar.) 

(3) They are employed most specifically,! Besides the Scottish philosophers proper— 
and most frequently in the history of later] and their suecessors—by whom the intuitionas 
modern thought, to denote the philosophy philosophy has been developed under that name, 
which makes knowledge and life dependent | a point of view essentially intuitional has 
on a body of immediately given self-evident | been held by certain French realistic thinkers 
and necessary first truths. See INTUITION (5)-|(Laromiguitre, Maine de Biran, Cousin, 

These last constitute the fundamental Janet) who were influenced directly by Reid. 
principles alike of theory and of practice.| A similar influence has coloured philosophy 
They are held to be independent of experience, |in America (McCosh, Porter, Hopkins). 
in that they are not derived from it nor| Intuition has farther lent itself in turn to the 
established by it, but supply it with a basis| uses of theological philosophy, both Catholic 
and with norms, and so make it possible.|and Protestant, most conspicuously again in 
Associationism, on the contrary, looks ou|Scotland and the United States, in both of 
these principles and their apparent evidence | which countries, however, the intuitionalistic 
as products of experience; while evolution, | and realistic point of view is rapidly yielding 
enlarging the doctrine of associationism by | to certain forms of idealistic thought. (3.m.B.) 
the addition of heredity, views them as Intuitive Morality: see INTUITION 
native to the individual but developed in (moral). 
the race (Spencer, Prine. of Psychol., § 208 ; Invagination [Lat. in + vagina, a sheath]: 
Prine. of Eth., §§ 40-7). The intuitive Ger. Einstülpung; Fr. invagination; Ital. 
first truths are variously enumerated by | invaginazione. The inpushing or folding 
different writers. All intuitionalists may be | process whereby a simple cell-lnyer may more 
sail to include under the first principles of] or less completely enclose a cavity. 
knowledge the formal (concepts and) judg-| In development many organs arise by in- 
meiits which make up the organic framework vagination, aud the hollow vesicle or BLASTO- 
of thought, although the list is variously | SPHERE (q. v.) is thus geuerally converted 
drawn (the causal principle is, perhaps, the}into a two-layered cup or GasTRULA 
one which is postulated with the nearest (q. v.) 
approach to universality after the first prin-| The generalization that the formation of 
ciples of logic and mathematics). Others, | a two-layered BLastopEnm (q. v.) is typically 
and especially the members of the Scottish produced by the invagination of a hollow 
school, add to these principles judgments (or spherical one-layered vesicle is due to Haeckel. 
perceptions) of content, maintaining, for ex- GASTRAEA THEORY. 
ample, that there is an immediate, self-evident, | Literature : HAECKEL, Generelle Morphol. 
and necessary knowledge of external reality,or, | (1866); F, M. BaLrrour, Compar. Embryol. 
at least, that sense-perception includes such a Preset and the citations given under 
factor among others, that self-consciousness | Emppyo, (0.14.M—E.8.G.) 
supplies a direct and indubitable cognition of Tnvariability: see VARIABLE, and Uni- 
the ego, &c. The existence of intuitive first FORMITY, 

inciples of religion is also asserted, but less Invention (Lat. in + venire, to find] : Ger. 
requently: the majority of intuitionalistic (ir: Pr. imention? een 


thinkers, for instance, now recognize that Barth); Fr. invention; Ital. invenzione. (1) 
there is no immediate intuition of God. n psychology: a relatively new determina- 
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tion in the sphere of imagination and thought, 
judged by the thinker to be true or valu- 
able. 

Inventions are, in a general way, distin- 
guished from mere fancies, on the one hand, 
by their acceptance as true or valuable; and 
they are more than the reinstatement of old 
thoughts, being ‘relatively new.’ Narrower 
restriction of the term would bring it within 
the range of controversy. Some of the 
questions which arise about invention are: 
the distinction of inventions from other sorts 
of mental constructions within the so-called 
imaginative function; the process of selec- 
tion of inventions as true or valuable; 
the mechanism in general whereby relative 
novelty is reached; the plane of attainment 
from which the particular invention is pro- 
jected; the relative independence of the 
individual thinker in appraising his iu- 
ventions, as over against the influence of 
social suggestion. The terms SELECTION 
(mental), SELECTIVE THINKING, DETERMINA- 
TION (mental), RELATIVE SUGGESTION, &c. 
(see those bry are used for the progres- 
sive advance of the inventive process through 
successive stages. The process of reaching 
inventions is also called invention. 

Considerable literature has been devoted 
to the development of the child with 
more particular reference to his active life. 
The principles of his activity had heretofore 
seemed to fall under one or other of the 
two principles of invention and imitation; and 
in so far as they were considered separate and 
independent types of action, the child’s con- 
duct was interpreted in one category or the 
other. There was no common meeting-place 
for these two types. This is the older view ; 
a view set in the usages of language itself, 
which contrasts strongly the imitative, copying, 
uninventive action (and child) with the inven- 
tive, self-active, spontaneous action (and child). 
This contrast as usually made is, however, 
too sharp. The recent psychological analyses 
of the child’s activities show that imitativeness 
and inventiveness are really two phases of all 
action; that the terms are expressions of 
emphasis rather than of real and vital differ- 
ence, 

The first consideration which tends to 
diminish the degree of separation between 
an imitative and an inventive action concerns 
the definition of Imrratiox (q.¥.) itself. A 
more adequate analysis of imitation has shown Coy | 3 > go 
that we cannot limit that term to the inten- | scheme of his invention, ‘Imagination never 
tional conscious procedure of the child by | creates’ has now become a proverb, and recent 
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which he closely observes some other person 
and then himself carries out the action which 
that person performs before him. In the 
first place, many imitations are performed 
without the child’s consciously observing the 
model or knowing that he is acting with 
reference to a particular deed of another. 
Again, itis not necessary that the child should 
imitate another person, or another thing, than 
his own self, When he looks at his own hands 
accidentally placed in this position or that, or 
at any attitude of his into which the circum- 
stances of the time may have forced him, 
these he may imitate, aiming to do intention- 
ally or spontaneously what was done before 
by his members accidentally or by external 
constraint. §o also he may imitate his own 
mind as well as his own body. When he has 
before him something to imitate—that is, 
before his mind—it does not matter whether 
there be or be not outside of him another 
person actually doing the thing he is imitating. 
It may be that the model he aims to reproduce 
is the result of his own thought, imagination, 
fancy. Suppose a child opening his mind in 
the early morning, as he lies in bed in the 
dark, and thinking over the doings of the pre- 
ceding day. Something of a striking character 
comes into his mind from the preceding day's 
sport, and he proceeds to jump from his bed 
and perform the act again and again, In 
this case he is imitating his own action of the 
preceding day, or—if we interpret his present 
state—he is imitating the image or memory 
which has arisen in his mind spontaneously. 
All this is so plainly the same sort of action 
as that in which the model is set up by some 
one else, that it is now called ‘self-imitation.’ 
Whenever the child thinks of anything he can 
do, and then proceeds to do it in a way which 
reproduces a result like that of which he 
thinks, then he is imitating, and his act is 
self-imitation. 

When we come to inquire into invention, 
we get a result which at once brings that 
form of action into connection with seli-imita- 
tion. The old idea that the mind can create 
things, ideas, plans, &c., ‘out of whole cloth,’ 
so to speak, been given up. We now 
know that the mind, even that of the great 
genius, is held down to the actual store of 
materials which he has acquired in his life- 
time. He must call up from the stores of his 
memory images, earlier thoughts, reminiscences 
of action, &c., which are ‘tit’ to yo into the 
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advances have tended in the direction of 
making it more than ever true. 

So what the inventor does is really to 
meditate on what he already knows, to con- 
sider the possibilities of new combinations 
of the data with which he is already so 
familiar. That is the reason we never hear 
of a farmer inventing an electric light, nor of 
a statesman getting rich by taking out patents 
for new machines. Each invents only in the 
field in which he has worked so thoroughly 
and so long that his mind is stored with 
knowledge, both of facts and of principles. 
This means that the inventor must, as a 
preliminary, fall into the state described 
above as one of self-imitation. He must 
bring up before his mind materials already 
familiar, to be used as a more or less adequate 
copy for the new construction which he is 
tomake. He must cause to pass before him 
this and that possible combination, this and 
the other possible situation, in order that his 
sense of fitness may go forth critically for the 
selection of the more available. 

Putting together the two points now made, 
we see that the relation of invention to 
imitation is very close indeed. The child, or 
the man, must be a facile imitator before he 
can be an inventor. He must become an 
adept inthe methods of using his materials 
of memory and imagination. He must by 
constant self-imitation practise the combina- 
tions he already knows, and by so doing come 


to see the possible forms of novelty into which | of 


the materials may be cast. 

Furthermore, the study of children has 
thown that the connection between these 
functions is even closer than this. We find 
that the child goes on to invent largely in 
preportion as he actually carries his imitations 
out into action. He sets out to reproduce 
romething which another person or his own 
fancy svggests, and just by carrying out this 
purely imitative purpose he falls into new 
ways of action or thought which seem to him 
more valuable. This is especially trae when 
the function in question allows of large 
variations; when the hand is used or the 
tongue—members which, by their great flexi- 
bility, give various possibilities of modified 
result. The child soon learns these possibili- 
ties, begins to use his imitative functions with 
view to securing variations on the models, 
and loves to produce relatively new and 
inventive results. So, too, as he becomes 
strenuous, using his members vigorously and 
with less exact control, the performance flows 


over the limits of the model, so to speak, and 
gives to the result .new and possibly valuable 
phases. 

The general conclusion, therefore, is that 
the child is not ‘either an imitator or an 
inventor’; on the contrary, he is always in 


some degree both at once. Teachers tend 
sometimes to disparage the imitative scholar 
in contrast with the more inventive one. 
But this is generally a mistaken attitude. 
Imitation is the natural schoolmaster to 
invention. Imitation may, of course, be made 
parrot-like, a matter of mere repetition, 
especially when the teacher approaches it 
with such a disparaging attitude. But the 
average scholar is dependent upon imitation 
for the normal growth of his faculties—more, 
much more, upon that thin upon any other 
one factor—and the recognition of the essential 
union of imitation and invention which psycho- 
logy now teaches is, in the teacher's hand, the 
best means of furthering this progress. 

2) In sociology : any ielutively new idea 
which gains currency in society. For the part 
assigned to invention by current sociological 
theories see SOCIAL ORGANIZATION (also for 
literary references). 

(3) A mechanical device for utilizing power, 

doing work, &c. The popular distinction be- 
tween invention and discovery—the former 
giving something not found in nature, and the 
latter something realized in nuture—is only 
partially justified from a psychological point 
view. 
The German term Erdichtung is applied 
to the more poetic and fanciful, and so to the 
less strictly true, and even to the false, pro- 
ductions of the imagination. It is more nearly 
equivalent to the English fancy or imagina- 
tion in the phrases ‘drawing on the imagina- 
tion,’ ‘fanciful fabrication, &c., a meaning 
expressed in the terms ‘ practising,’ f romano- 
ing.’ &e., which do not imply intentional de- 
ception. The German Erneuerung is suggested 
by Barth (Philos. d. Gesch. als Svciol., i. te! 
to include both invention (3) (Erfindung 
and discovery (Entdeckung). 

Literature (psychological): Pavrmaw, Rev. 
Philos.; Royox, Studies in Good and Evil, 
chap. ix, and Psychol. Rev., v. (1898) 1133 
James, The Will to Believe, 216 f, 255 £3 
Stour, Analytic Psychol., Bk. II. chap. vi; 
Simmer, Arch. f. syst. Philos, i. 34 f; 
Paxpwin, Soc. and Eth. Interpret., Pt. II, and 
Psychol. Rev., January, 1898. (J.M.B., G.¥.8.) 

Invention (in anthropology): see INVEN- 
tiox (in psychology), particularly meaning 
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(3), as depending upon or arising from mean- 
ing (1). (3.M.B.) 
The anthropologist’s interest in invention 
lies iu its relation to mental evolution, as 
indicated by an increased utilization of 
natural resources for comfort and material 
prosperity, for the arts and sciences, for 
the pleasures and civilization of life. In the 
early history of human invention is thus con- 
tained the beginning of that struggle for 
human supremacy which constitutes the true 
culture history of mankind. The directions 
which such studies of the evolution of inven- 
tion have taken are various: on the material 
and industrial side may be mentioned the arts 
and implements concerned with the cultiva- 
tion of the earth, with the elaboration of 
fibrous textures for clothing, with war and 
the chase, with the preparation of food ; the 
habitations of man in cave and shelter, in 
tent and hut and house; the transportation 
of man and goods by land and sea, On the 
mental side may be mentioned the develop- 
ment of the social life through the invention 
of money and a system of barter ; the develop- 
ment of writing and drawing; the inventions 
of art and decoration, of music and the dance, 
the composition of poetry, myth, and tradi- 
tion; the discoveries of nature’s laws; the 
means of counting and weighing and measur- 
ing, and other rudiments of scientific lore. 

The history of invention likewise suggests 
the problem of individual variation. The 
capacity for independence and originality is 
always opposed by the conservative tenden- 
cies in society and the power of the status 
quo. The psychology of invention considers 
the determining factors in such original varia- 
tions, and the processes which constitute or 
promote it. 

Literature: general treatises on ANTHROPO- 
LOGY (q. yi Bee the history of CULTURE 
(q. v.). especially O. T. Mason, The 
Origin of Invention (1895); discussion in 
Psychol. Rev., v. 1, 113, 307; Groos, The 
Play of Man (Eng. a on play-experimen- 
tation as a factor in invention (orig. p. 55); 
Sovuriav, Théorie de I'Invention; Rrsor, 
L'Imagination créatrice (1900); PAULHAN, 
Psychol. de I’Invention (1901). (3.3.) 
' Inversion (sexual): see PERVERSION 
sexual), 

Invertebrate [Lat. invertebratus, without 
vertebrae}: Ger. wirbellos; Fr. invertébré ; 
Ital. invertebrato. Applied to any animal not 
belonging to the sub-kingdom of verte- 

rates, 


Originally it was supposed that the presence 
or absence of a vertebral column was a suffi- 
cient diagnostic mark. It is known now that 
the lowest undoubted members of the true 
vertebrata have no vertebrae, the vertebral 
axis being replaced by the notochord and its 
fibrous sheaths (marsipobranchs, i. e. lam preys, 
&e.); but their entire structure proves that 
these animals are closely related to the verte- 
brates only, and not to any invertebrate, 
hence the term invertebrate is still used 
with the original limitations, although in the 
strict etymological sense it is not correctly 
applied. (0.8.M.) 

Investment [Lat. investire, to invest]: 
Ger. Kapitalanlage; Fr. placement; Ital. in- 
vestimento. The use of capital with a view to 
profit ; also, the form which the capital takes 
when thus used. 

Looking at the transaction from the private 
standpoint, a property owner transfers & cer- 
tain amount of money either to labourers or 
to other property owners, in the hope of re- 
ceiving a larger amount of money in the 
future by the sale of products acquired or 
made, Looking at it from the public stand- 
point, the property owners as a class put the 
labourers in a position to consume the wealth 
over which the property rights have extended, 
in the expectation that the products of the 
labour to which they thereby acquire rights 
will more than replace the wealth thus con- 
sumed. In practice, the term investment is 
chiefly applied to permanent investments like 
real estate or securities, (A.T.H.) 

Invisible World: see WorLD, 

Involuntary (Action, &c.): Ger. (1) 
widerstrebend ; Fr, (1) contre-volontaire (sug- 
gested); Ital. (1) controvolontario (or antago- 
nistico), (2), (3) involontario. (x) Action 
contrary to an actual volition, or to a voli- 
tion which would have existed had there 
been time and opportunity to form it: contra- 
conative action. (2) NON-VOLUNTARY (q. v.) 
or aconative action. (3) NON-VOLITIONAL 
(q. v.) action, i.e. action which is not due to 
an express ‘fiat’ of the will. 

Meaning (1) is recommended in accordance 
with the scheme given under Action. 

(G.¥.8.-J.M.B.) 

Involuntary Action cea : Ger. 
unwillkiirliche Thätigkeit; Fr. action involon- 
taire; Ital. azione involontaria, Ina patho- 
logical sense an involuntary action is one 
which takes place in spite of the effort of the 
will to prevent it, thus implying some defec- 
tive state of control or inhibition. Such 
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states are considered under Wirt (defects 
(3.3.) 
Ger. 
Involution ; Fr. involution; Ital. involuzione. 
Aterm of Sympoxic Locıc(q.v. borrowed from 
algebra, where it means the raising of a base 


of). 
Involution [ Lat. in + volvere, to roll]: 


to a power. In logic it has two different 
senses. (1) Relative involution: let lwm 
denote any lover of a well-wisher of a 
man. That is, any individual A is denoted 
by lwm, provided there are in existence 
individuals B and @ (who may be identical 
with each other or with A), such that A loves 
B, while B wishes well to C, and C is a man. 
Further, let 1m denote any individual A, if, 
and only if, there is in existence an individual 
C, who is a man, and who is such that taking 
any individual B whatever, if B is a well- 
wisher of O, then A isalover of B. The opera- 
tion of combining 7 and w in this statement 
is termed ‘progressive involution.’ Again, 
let 7’m denote any individual A, if, and only 
if, there is in existence an individual B, who 
is loved by A, and who is such that taking 
any individual @ whatever, if C is wished 
well by B, then C is a man. The operation 
of combining w and m in this statement is 
termed ‘ regressive involution.’ These designa- 
tions were adopted because of the analogy of 
the general formulae to those of involution 
in the algebra of quantity. 

These kinds of involution are not, at 
present, in use in symbolical logic; but they 
are, nevertheless, useful, especially in develop- 
ing the conception of continuity. These two 
kinds of involution together constitute relative 
involution. 

(2) Non-relative involution: consisting in 
the repeated introduction of the same premise 
into a reasoning ; as, for example, the half- 
dozen simple premises upon which the Theory 
of Numbers is based are introduced over and 
over again in the reasoning by which its 
myriad theorems are deduced. In exact logic 


the regular process of deduction begins by|d 


non-relatively multiplying together all the 
premises to make one conjunctive premise, 
from which whatever can be deduced by using 
those premises as often as they are introduced 
as factors, can be deduced by processes of 
‘immediate inference’ from that single con- 
junctive premise, But the general character 
of the conclusion is found to depend greatly 
upon the number of times the same factor is 
multiplied in. From this circumstance the 
importance and the name of non-relative 
involution arise. (C.8.P.) 


Ionics: see Pre-Socratic PHILOSOPHY 
(Ionics). 

Ire: see WRATH. 

Irenaeus. Born probably in the first 
quarter of the 2nd ceutury A.D. One of the 
most important of the early church fathers, 
Educated under Polycarp among others, he 
became a presbyter at Lyons. In 177, upon 
the martyrdom of Photinus, he became bishop 
of Lyons. He championed orthodoxy against 
Gnosticism. The place and manner of his 
death are uncertain; possibly he suffered 
martyrdom in 202 or 203 A. D. 

Iron Age: see SOCIALIZATION. 

Irony [Gr. «ipo, a dissembler]: Ger. 
Tronie; Fr. ironie; Ital. ironia. umed 
ignorance with an implied conscious supe- 
riority. (1) Socratic irony: see SOCRATIO 
METHOD. : 

(2) Romantic irony: used by a set of 
writers (Schlegel, Tieck, Solger) to characterize 
an aesthetic standpoint which emphasizes the 
artist’s or critic’s self-consciousness as the only 
reality and standard, and from this position 
of superiority regards the world of so-called 
reality, with its laws, morality, &c., as futile, 
unreal, and illusory. This conception grew 
out of Fichte’s emphasis upon the ego as the 
central principle of philosophy. The ‘genius’ 
as critic showed this irony by his exposition of 
the futility of the works criticized ; as artist he 
should set forth characters or situations which 
bring out the futility of life and its supposed 
principles. 

Literature : Lorze, Gesch. d. Aesthetik 
in Deutschland (1868), 370 ff; SOHASLER, 
Gesch. d. Aesthetik (1872), 779 ff.; HEGEL, 
Philos. of Fine Art (trans. by Bosanquet), 
121 ff.; J.H. SCHLEGEL, Die neuere Romanti 
(1863). (3.E.T.) 

Irradiation [Lat. irradiare, to radiate]: 
Ger. Irradiation, Ausstrahlung ; Fr. irradia- 
tion; Ital. irradiazione. The lateral diffusion 
of nervous stimuli out of the path of normal 
ischarge, as a result of which the excitation 
of one peripheral end-organ may excite other 
central organs than those directly correlated 
with it or anatomically related to it by direct 
nervous connection. 

Where it takes place is not certainly known. 
Dogiel shows that in skin areas subject to 
great irradiation (genital organs) the end- 
organs of one order are connected by com- 
municating rami, suggesting peripheral irra- 
diation, There are also indications of irradia- 
tion of excessive stimuli in the spinal cord. 
The stimulus may not be excessive, but in 
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that case the entire part of the system im- 
plicated is in a state of expectant innervation. 
It has been suggested that irradiation (or 
an analogous process) is at the foundation of 
all or most pleasurable sensations (Herrick), 

Literature: A. S. Doce, Die Nerven- 
endigungen in der Schleimhaut der äusseren 
Genitalorgane des Menschen, Arch. f, mikr. 
Anat., xli (1893); C. L. Herrick, Modern 
Algedonie Ideas, J. of Compar. Neurol., v 
(March, 1895); also Wood's Ref. Handb. 
Med. Sci., ix (1893). (8.H.) 

Irrational: see RATIONAL. 

Irrational Action: Ger. unverniinftige 
Handlung (i.e. Handlung wider besseres 
Wissen); Fr, action irrationnelle; Ital. azione 
irrazionale, The choice of an action which 
(1) is opposed to what is objectively right or 
reasonable in the circumstances, or (2) is 
opposed to what the agent sees to be right or 
reasonable in the circumstances. 

In both senses the phenomenon of irra- 
tional choice, or unreasonable action, has 
given rise to difficulties. The former diffi- 
culty, which is discussed by Aristotle (Zth. 
Nic., III. iv) under the question whether it 
is the true or the apparent good that is the 
object of a man’s wish, is not so much a diffi- 
culty concerning choice or activity, as the 
difficulty of understanding unreason at all— 
how things can ‘appear’ other than they are, 
how error or false opinion is possible. The 
difficulty commonly referred to is the second, 
namely, to understand how knowledge and 
choice can be at variance in the same mind at 
any given time. The Socratic paradox that 
vice is ignorance is a denial of the existence 
of the phenomenon called incontinence or 
dxpagia, This is analysed in detail by 
Aristotle, Eth. Nic., VII. 3 

Literature: Sıvawıicx, Pract. Eth., ix; 
Batpwin, Social and Eth. Interpret., chaps. 
ix, x. (w.B.8.) 

The confusion of the meanings (1) and 
(2) is very common (e.g. Kidd, Social Lvolu- 
tion) ; that which is irrational from the ob- 
server's or philosopher's point of view being 
treated as irrational also from the actor's 
point of view, when it may be simply non- 
rational, or even rational, See further discus- 
sion under RATIONAL, aud SANCTION. (J.M.B.) 

Irrelevant [Lat. in + relevare]: Ger. 
unanwendbar; Fr. sans rapport à, ina) plicable ; 


Ital. irrilevante. Not pertinent to the ques- 1 e dos 8 a 
in, Irrelevant ne a applied either (x) | of ecclesiastical doctrine of the time. 


; ich i MOHAMMEDANISM. 
to the conclusion of an argument, which is] Islam: see 2 
erronsotaly taken to be decisive of the ques-| Isolation [Ital. isolare, from Med. Lat, 
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tion, or (2) to any premise su gested which 
is declared to have no logical Kaneda with 
the conclusion to which it leads. The former 
is identical with the ignoratio elenchi of 
the Aristotelian logic ; the latter, a special 
form of confusion, includes the fallacy called 
by Aristotle nom causa pro causa. See Far- 
LAcY, [La (B.A) 

Irreligion t. in + religio, religion]: 
Ger. Religionsverachtung, Unglaube ; Fe na. 
ligion; Ital. irreligione. A state of indiffer- 
ence or opposition to the theoretical or 
practical claims of religion. 

It is to be observed of the term irreligion 
that it applies to an attitude rather than to 
any specific content, and is, therefore, more 
subjective than the term religion. It is 
privative rather than negative, and, like many 
privatives, has a positive force in English 
implying not merely the absence of the 
religious attitude from a being who nor- 
milly possesses it, but also the presence of a 
different attitude, one of indifference or oppo- 
sition. Irreligion is to be distinguished from 
unbelief or impiety, with which it may be 
associated, but which it does not necessarily 
include, Cf. Guyau, L’Irreligion de Vavensr 
(Eng. trans.), for a socivlogical defence of 
irreligion. (A.T.0.) 

Irritability [Lat. irritabilis, irritable]: 
Ger. Reizbarkeit; Fr. irritabilité; Ital, irrita- 
bilità. Power of an active tissue, nerve, 
muscle, gland, to respond to appropriate 
stimulation, See EXCITABILITY, NERVE 
STIMULATION AND CONDUCTION, and LIVING 
MATTER. (C.¥.H.) 

Irritant [Lat. irritare, to excite]: Ger. 
(1) Retzmittel, (2) Reiz; Fr. (1) irritant, Bi 
stimulant ; Ital. (1) irritante, (2) stimolo. (1 
In physiology: an agent, chemical, mechani- 
cal, or acting through the nervous system, 
which causes inflammation. See Srimu- 
LANT. (0.F.H.) 

(2) In neurology: that which excites irrita- 
bility ; a Srmuxus (q. v.). (3.M.B.) 

Isidorus Hispalensis. (560-636 a. D.) 
A prominent and learned ecclesiastic of the 
Western Church. A Spaniard, he succeeded 
his brother as bishop of Seville. He was 
ranked as the fifth Doctor Keclesiae for his 
great learning. In his Sententiarum libi 
tres he gathers together a large number of 
propositions by himself and others, depicting 
the entire doctrine of sal\ ation—a compendium 
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insulare, to separate]: Ger. Isoliruwng; Fr. 
ségrégation; Ital. segregazione, isolamento. 
The separation of a group of organisms into 
two permanent groups by any means which 
prevents interbreeding. The term segrega- 
tion is also much used. 

Moritz Wagner, in 1868, drew attention 
to the importance of geographical isolation. 
Gulick and Romanes developed and extended 
the conception. Romanes divides the effects 
of isolation into two classes, APOGAMY (q. v.) 
and Homogamy (q. v.). His theory of PaysIo- 
LOGICAL SELECTION (q.v.) involves isola- 
tion by the barrier of sterility. By regarding 
the survivors who mate together, and the 
organisms eliminated before they produce off- 
spring, as two isolated groups, he brings 


natural selection itself under the category of 


isolation, a view not generally adopted. 
Gulick and Romanes contend that in the 
absence of isolation (other than natural 
selection) evolution is monotypic (without 
divergent lines from common ancestors), and 
that all polytypic (or divergent) evolution 
involves isolation. 

The distinction between (1) discriminate 
and (2) indiscriminate isolation (homogamy 
and apogamy) is that between the dividing 
off of a group (1) having some common mark or 
character already which differentiates them 
from others, or (2) not having such a differ- 
entiating character. Gulick and Romanes 
hold to so-called accumulative segregation, 
leading to polytypic evolution, even in the 
second case, on the ground that in the group 


species inter se. 


separated off the average or mean of the 
characters would not be exactly that of the 
larger group from which they were divided 


off, and this difference would be cumulative 


under the operation of natural selection. 
This sort of isolation Weismann calls Amrxia 
+¥.). (0.L1.M.-J.M.B.) 

One of the most important applications of 
isolation in the form called by Romanes 
Physiological Selection is that which finds in 
it the origin of the Srurtzty (q.v.) of 
(3.M.B.) 

Literature; Moritz Wacner, Die Darwin- 
sche Theorie u. das Migrationsgesetz (1868) ; 
Ueber d. Einfluss d. geographischen Isolirung 
(1870); J. J. Gurzox, Divergent Evolution 
through Accumulative Segregation, Li: 
Soc. J. Zool., xx (1887); G. J. ROMANES, 
Darwin and after Darwin, Pt. III (1897), 
criticized by Banpwin, Psychol. Rev., v. 

1898) 215 f.. Expositions may be found in 
onn, The Method of Evolution (1900), and 

Hxapizy, The Problems of Evolution (1901). 
(0.L1.M.—J.M.B.) 

Issue [Lat. exire, to go forth, through Fr. ]: 
Ger. Strettpunkt; Fr. issue; Ital. questions, 
A topic of discussion or controversy. 

Recently given a quasi-technical meaning 
by James (The Willto Believe), whodistinguishes 
issues of various sorts with reference to belief 
and conduct. (a.M.B.) 

Itch (or Itching) Sensation: Ger. 
Kitzelempfindung ; Fr. sensation de yale ; Ital. 
sensazione della rogna. See Touca BENSA- 
TION, and ORGANIO SENSATION. 
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of discussions of emotion. Anticipations of it 
have been attributed to Bastian (Brain as an 
Organ of Mind, 1880), to Maudsley (Physiol. 
and Pathol. of Mind, 1867), to Lotze, and to 
Descartes. Cf. Stumpf, Zeitsch. f. Psychol., 
xxi, 1899, 47- (G.M.B.) 

Janet, Paul. (1823-99.) Born at Paris 
and educated at the le Normale, Paris. 
He was professor of philosophy, first at Bourges 
(1845), then at Strassburg (1848), later at 
Paris, in the Lycée Louis-le-Grand (1857), 
and the Sorbonne (1864). In 1864 he was 
elected member of the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences. He was, in the main, 
eclectic, a disciple of Cousin. 

Jansenism: Ger. Jansenismus; Fr. Jan- 
sénisme; Ital.Giansenismo. The system of Cor- 
nelius Jansen, the distinctive feature of which 
is its reassertion, in an extreme form, of 
the Augustinian doctrine of human inability ; 
to wit, that Adam's fall has totally destroyed 
man’s power to do good, and that his salvation 
must be the work of sovereign and irresistible 
grace. 

Jausenism was condemned by the Roman 
Catholic Church, which holds the more 
moderate doctrine of St. Thomas. By Pro- 
testants, to whom Thomism savours of semi- 
Pelagianism, it has been generally looked on as 
a reaction toward a sounder faith. Its appear- 
ance was the occasion of a long and bitter 
controversy, the Port Royalists, Arnauld and 
Pascal, making the cause of Jansenism their 
own, while the Jesuits championed the ortho- 
dox view of the Romish Church. Jansenism as 
an organized movement was finally sup 
and the doctrine condemned as & heresy. 


Jacksonian Epilepsy: Ger. Jackson’sche 
Epilepsie; Fr. ie Jacksonienne; Ital. 
epilessia Jacksoniana (or corticale). A form of 
attack of an epileptic character with definite 
march or progress of spasms, relatively un- 
affected consciousness, and other characteristics 
by which it is differentiated from true or 
ordinary ErrLersy (q.v.). The state was 
described and its significance pointed out by 
Hughlings Jackson. (3.3.) 

Jacksonian Re-evolution: Ger. Jack- 
son’sche Wiederentwicklung; Fr. réévolution 
Jacksonienne; Ital. reintegrazione di Jackson. 
The principle, ascribed to Hughlings Jackson, 
that the order of the recovery of the mental 
functions after severe injury or disease is the 
reverse of that of their loss, and the same as 
that of their original normal development or 
acquisition. 

Literature: H. Jackson, J. Ment. Sci., 
Oct., 1888, 352; Prox, Arch. f. Psychiat., 
xxii, 1891, 756; BarpwıN, Ment. Devel. 
in the Child and the Race, chap. xiii. § 4, 
4 (from the German translation of which, 
p. 370, the equivalent is taken). (3.M.B.) 

Jacobi, Friedrich Heinrich. (1743- 
1819.) Educated for commercial life at Frank- 
fort aud Geneva; engaged in business for seven 
years, 1763-70; councillor of finance for 
Jülich and Berg; called to Munich, 1804, a8 
a member of the Academy of Science ; presi- 
dent of this Academy, 1807-13. See Farru 
PHILOSOPHY. 

James-Lange Theory. The ‘ peripheral’ 
or ‘effect theory of the relation of emotion 
to its so-called expression. Named from Wm. 
James md K. Lange. Cf. Emortonan Ex- 
pression (also for literary citations). Literature: Dumas, Hist. des cing Proposi- 
The theory has become the starting-point | tions; Sz. Bruvs, Port Royal (Paris); 
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Bourmer, La Vérité sur les Arnaulds (1877); 
Rapin, Hist. du Jansénisme. 

Jave, Yahweh, Jehovah Huag 
Jehovah; Fr. Jéhovah, Jaweh; Ital. Jeova. 
The title applied to Deity in the Hebrew 
Scriptures when the intent is to represent 
the one self-existent and immutable God as 
entering into progressive moral relation 
ri men, and especially with the Jewish 

eople. 
£ Of the two appellations of the Deity used 
in Hebrew Scripture, Elohim and Jehovah, 
the former is generally used of God in his 
unethical relation to nature, while the latter 
expresses a personal and moral relationship 
with men. The root conception of Jehovah 
includes a synthesis of being and manifestation, 
and, as employed in the Old Testament, repre- 
sents the Being who not only creates man, 
but makes a revelation of himself to him. 
Jehovah is not purely transcendent and un- 
searchable, but comes into loving, intelligible 
relations with humanity. The germ of the 
Locos (q. v.) is already in the conception of 
Jehovah. 

Literature; Hencstensere, Authen. of the 
Pentateuch; Arnis Wricut, Smith’s Bible 
Dict., sub verbo; Tuotvuok, Literarischer 
Anz. (1832); BALLANTINE, Import of the 
Name Jehovah, Bib. Repository, iii. _(A.7..0.) 

Jealousy (1) and (2) Envy [OF. jalous, 
and Lat. invidere, to grudge, through Fr.]: 
Ger. (1) Eifersucht, (2) Neid; Fr. (1) jalouste, 
Q? envie; Ital. (1) gelosia, (2) invidia. (2) 

ealousy is envy (as below) with the adde 
factors that the individual one envies is thought 
of as sustaining and profiting by a relation 
to a third individual which properly belongs 
to oneself; there is an added consciousness of 
personal injury. 

This is what is known as the higher or 
reflective form of jealousy, in which the 

ds for the emotional state are conscious 
to the individual. A simpler form, sometimes 
called ‘organic’ jealousy, is that seen in 
action which duplicates the expression of 
reflective jealousy without consciousuess of its 
conditions, i.e. a reaction fitted to convey to 
an onlooker the impression that the individual 
is jealous, 

(2) Envy is the emotion aroused by the 
presentation of enjoyment on the part of 
another under conditions considered desirable 
for oneself. 

Analyses of these states have usually set out 
from an earlier analysis of sympathy, involving 
the placing of self in some way in the mind 


or ‘in the shoes’ of the person sympathized 
with. They are thought to involve the 
double reflection: (a) that the self is repre- 
sented in the other, and (b) that the experience 
thus attributed to the self is not one’s own. 
Another view makes the ‘other’ an identical 
content with the self, fitted to excite the 
same attitudes as in sympathy, but prevented 
from doing so by the actual difference between 
the fancied and the real experience ; jealousy 
and envy are emotions of this conflict. See 
further under Sympatuy. The lower, organic, 
or instinctive jealousy, like the same form of 
sympathy, is exhibited by the animals, and is 
accounted for, like the other organic emotions, 
by the laws of utility and survival; this 
type of reaction being of use in prompting 
the animal to secure the gain which another 
is getting. It is very difficult to assign to 
the animal consciousness the elements involved, 
and yet the reaction may be the characteristic 
one of jealousy, as well as that of mere 
envy. 

Jealousy is further characterized by the 
direction it takes to reach the object; it may 
wreak itself on either of the individuals in 
the relation which excites the jealousy. The 
injured husband punishes the intruder and 
also upbraids the wife. His emotion leads 
him, however, to exaggerated suspicion and 
ill-treatment of the latter. In envy the object 
is simply the one individual envied considered 
as being in a fortunate and enviable case. 
Covetousness is another name for envy. 

Literature: see references under EMOTION, 
Comparative Psycno.oey, and (especially 
Sympatny. Special treatment may be foun 
in Anam Smrru, Theory of the Moral Senti- 
ments ; Sprxoza, Ethics, Pt. V. prop. 50 ff. ; 
Barn, Emotions and Will; Baxpwin, Social 
and Eth. Interpret., sect, 146.  (J.M.B.—-K.@.) 

Jehovah : see JAVE. 

Jerome, Sophronius Eusebius Hierony- 
mus, Saint. (cir. 340-cir. 420 A.D.) His 
careful education was completed in Rome. 
He travelled in Gaul, journeyed into the East 
(373), and retired (374) into the desert of 
Chalcis, where he spent four years in ascetic 
practices and in study. Ordained a presbyter 
by Bishop Paulinus of Antivch, he went to 
Constantinople (380) to hear Gregory Nazian- 
zen. In 382 he returned to Rome, whence in 
386 a wealthy noble woman, Paula, followed 
him into Palestine aud built in Bethlehem 
four convents, three for nuns and one for 
monks, Over the latter she placed Jerome, 
and he remained there until his death. His 
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translation of the Bible into Latin was his 
greatest work. 

Jesuitism: Ger. Jesuitiomus; Fr. jésuit- 
isme; Ital. Gesuitisme. The system of the 
Jesuits, a society of the Roman Catholic 
Church, called also the Society of Jesus, 
instituted for the propagation and defence 
of the Romish faith, and noted for the per- 
fection of its organization and discipline and 
the devotion of its members to the ends of the 
society. 

The Society of Jesus was founded in 1540 
by Ignatius Loyola for the express purpose of 
defending Catholicism against the inroads 
of the Reformation. In this it was eminently 
successful, and for over a century was the 
most powerful agent of Roman Catholic pro- 
paganda. Whether justly or not, it fell under 
the suspicion of unscrupulous ambition and 
laxity in practical morals. The term Jesuitism 
has become a synonym in the popular mind 
for supple diplomacy and an accommodating 
conscience which substitutes the standard of 


permissibility for that of right and obliga- | 


tion. 

Literature : F. Suarez, De Religione Socie- 
tatis Jesu; F. J. Buss, Die Gesch. d. Gesell. 
Jesu (1883); Ravranan, De l'Existence et 
V'Instinct des Jésuites (yth ed., Paris, 1855- 
83; Eng. trans., London, 1844). (A.7.0.) 

Jesus [Lat. Jesus; Gr. ‘Insois; Heb. 
Yeshua, or Yoshua, Yeheshua, the salvation of 
Jehovah]: Ger. Jesus ; Fr. Jésus; Ital. Gesù. 
The Saviour of the Christian Church, called 
the Christ, The four Gospels are accounts of 
his life, (3-M.B.) 

The teaching of Jesus, as distinguished from 
the history of his life and from the doctrine of 
his work and of his person, has its source in his 
dominating consciousnessof his Divine Sonship. 
Speaking out of this consciousness, he seeks to 
lead men to realize the same essential relation- 
ship. From this point of view thehighest virtue 
is filial obedience to the will of a Heavenly 
Father, The supreme principle of living is 
love, which binds men first aud supremely to 
God and secondly to one another as brethren. 
Out of this springs brotherly love, peace, 
gentleness, and a forgiving spirit. The great 
practical law of life is that of self-devoted 
service, in which the private individual life 
is lost in the larger life of the community. 
The lust judgment, the resurrection, and 
the life beyond the grave were also important 


elements of his personal teaching. Cf the 
special topics of Christian theology. (A.7.0.) 
Jevons, William Stanley. (1835-82-) 


English logician and political economist. 
Educated at University College, Loudon. 
Held an appointment in the royal Mint at 
Sydney, Australia, 1854-9; became fellow 
of University College, 1864; and in 1866 
professor of logic, mental and moral philosophy, 
and Cobden lecturer on political economy 
in Owens College, Manchester. Moved to 
London, 1876, aud was drowned in 1882. 

Jewish Philosophy and Religion: see 
JUDAISM. 

John of Salisbury. (cir.1115-80.) Born 
ia southern England, he left his native land 
in 1136, and went to Paris and to Chartres to 
study. He returned in 1148 with Archbisho 
Theobaldof Canterbury, and livedas the Iatter‘a 
secretary, continuing in the office under 
Theobald’s successor, Thomas 4 Becket, until 
1163. From 1163 to 1170 he spent in the 
abley of St-Rémy, near Rheims, occupied 
with literary pursuits. After a few years in 
England he became bishop of Chartres, where 
he died. See SCHOLASTICISM, I, 

Joint Cost: Ger. gemeinsame Kosten; 
Fr. frais non répartis; Ital. spese non ripartite. 
Expense attaching to the production of a 
number of articles collectively, and not 
naturally assignable to one rather than to 


the other. j 


Thus it is impossible to tell the respective 


costs of freight and passenger service on a 


railroad, because many of the items of expense 
apply to the road as a whole, and not to any 
sjecial part of the railroad service. 

Mill called attention to the difficulty of 
applying the adjustment of value to cost of 
production in certuin cases of this kind, 
especially in the matter of by-products, 
where a concern established for the supply 
of onearticle, like gas, finds itself in a position 
to sell another, like coke. But the difficulty 
is far more widespread than Mill assumes. 
It applies not merely to the apportionment of 
expens:s among different articles simultane- 
cus!y produced, but among varying quantities 
of the same article. 

The supply of different commodities pro- 
duced under these conditiuns is known as 
a joint supply ; such products are sometimes 
known as joint products. A somewhat difficult 
transfer of the same conception from the 
phenomena of production to those of con- 
sumption leads to a conception of joint 


demand, 
Literature: MARSHALL, Prine. of Econ., 
Bk. V. (A.7.H.) 
Joint-sensation: Ger. Gelenkemp/ind- 
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ung; Fr. sensation articulaire; Ital. sensi- 
lilita articolare (or delle giunture). Sensation 
from the joints. See ARTICULAR SENSA- 
TION, (E.B.T.) 

Josephus, Flavius. (37-cir. 103 A. D.) 
Born and educated in a noble family at Jeru- 
salem, he passed through the schools of 
three Jewish sects, spent three years in a 
desert with the hermit Banus, and adopted 
the views of the Pharisees. He was sent on 
a diplomatic errand to Rome in 63 A. D., and 
commanded in Galilee during the Jewish 
revolution. Becoming a captive in the Roman 
army, he ingratiated himself in the royal 
families, and returned to Rome with Titus 
after the destruction of Jerusalem to spend 
the remainder of his life. 

Jouffroy, Théodore Simon. (1796- 
1842.) Born at Pontets, and educated partly 
by his uncle at the college of Pontarlier, and 
partly at the college of Dijon. He was taken 
into the Ecole Normale, Paris, in 1814, where 
Victor Cousin instructed him in philosophy. 
In 1817 he became doctor of philosophy and 
instructor in philosophy at the École Normale. 
The government closed the latter in 1822, 
but he continued to lecture in his own dwell- 
ing. In 1832 he opened a course of lectures 
on ‘ natural right,’ and in 1833 became a mem- 
ber of the Académie for the class of moral and 
Political sciences. On account of illness he 
spent the winter of 1835-6 at Pisa, and in 
1838, on returning to Paris, exchauged his 
position for that of university librarian, made 
vacant by the death of Laromiguitre. 

Joy (Lat. gaudere, through Fr.]: Ger. 
Freude; Fr. joie; Ital. gioja. A pleasurable 
emotional state accompanying consciousness 
of gain or advantage of any sort to oneself or 
another, 

Joy is the contrary emotion to GRIEF (q.v.). 
The nature of such pairs of contrary emotions 
is explained under Hors AND Desrarr. The 
expressions of joy are also antithetic to those 
of grief: expansive, as opposed to depressive, 
vaso-motor and muscular effects show them- 
selves in attitudes and movements exhibiting, 
like those of grief, little practical adjustment, 
such as clapping of hands, jumping up and 
down, Vlil Seanedotetivensia: and laughter. 

Literature: seo Emotion, and BiıBLIog, 
G, 2, k. (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Judaism [Lat. Judaismus]: Ger. Juden- 
thum; Fr. Judaisme; Ital, Giudaismo. The 
religious system of the Jews, founded on the 
law of Moses and enjoining the exclusive Consequently, the problem now before 
worship of Jehovah as the one and only true | psychologists is not that of the recognition of 
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God, together with their religious and ethica) 
philosophy. Cf. CABALA. 

Judaism is the oldest of the three great 
monotheistic religions of the world. The 
creed of ancient Judaism is to be found in 
the Old Testament, and includes Messianio 
hope as one of its essential features. The 
creed of modern orthodox Judaism was drawn 
up by the celebrated Moses Maimonides in the 
11th century, and includes the doctrines of the 
Messianic hope and belief in the resurrection of 
the body. Modern Judaism is divider! into twa 
branches, the conservative or orthodox and 
the reformed. The latter have expunged 
from their creed the Messianic hope and the 
dogma of the resurrection, while maintaining 
the immortality of the soul and the perfecti- 
bility of human nature. An ultra-liberal 
wing has practically eliminated the religious 
feature from Judaism, and aims to turn it 
into a purely ethical cult. 

Literature: Casser, Lehrb. d. jüdischen 
Gesch. u. Literatur; Jost, Gesch. d. Juden- 
thums, (A.7.0.) 

Judge (in law): see JUDICIAL. 

Judgment 8 iudex, judge]: Ger. 
Urtheilskraft, Urtheil; Fr. jugement; Ital 
giudizio. The mental function and act of 
assertion or predication; applied also to the 
resulting assertion or predication. Of, BELIEF, 
and PROPOSITION. 

The definition is necessarily broad,since con- 
troversies about judgment are now in the air. 
Logic had the field until recent times and de- 
fined judgment in terms of verbal or some other 
sort of predication expressed in propositions. 
This did not do justice to judgment as a mental 
act whereby the assertion is reached. The 
act or attitude of judgment is not exhausted 
psychologically in the formulated content of 
predication. This is in brief the motive of the 
newer way of looking at judgment, in which 
Brentano was a pioneer, and in which both 
logicians and pavcholcetets have recently done 
much work. Brentano finds the judging 
function an original form of mental deter- 
mination over and above tation or 
apprehension of content. is assimilates 
judgment as a mental act to belief, defined 
by J. S, Mill as an irreducible form of accept- 
ance of « content. (Windelband has sug- 
see that the German term Beurtheilung 

used for judging in Brentano's sense. 
Cf. Eisler, Wi d. philos. Begriffe, ‘ Beur- 
theilung.’) 


JUDGMENT 


judgment as an operation over and above that 
of presentation, but the analysis of the genera! 
state of psychological acceptance in its various 
forms, with view of its elements and primary 


roots. Is judgment identical with belief? 
If not, in what way is assertion with predica- 
tion, or possibly without explicit predication, 
something added to acceptance? Does the 
determination of belief carry with it also 
the assertion of what is believed? Or is 
assertion not at all necessary to the predication 
of judgment? What are the different kinds of 
judgment (hypothetical? categorical? exis- 
tential? disjunctive’), and how are they 
accounted for on the basis of the psycho- 
logical theory reached by analysis? Cf. 
Proposition. These questions indicate 
that, in the newer way of looking at judg- 
ment, psychologists are finding it difficult 
to define belief and judgment without over- 
lapping; and if a real distinction is to be 
made between these two terms, the only line 
of demarcation seems to be in the act of 
assertion and the manner of it, with or 
without predication, as distinct from the 
acceptance of belief. 

Another older and logical way of looking 
at judgment made the explicit relation of one 
term to another—that is, as involving ‘ acts 
of comparison’ (Hamilton) or explicit pre- 
dication—necessary to it, as in the verbal cate- 
gorical judgment. The analysis, however, of 
psychologists shows that no such trait can 
be universally maintained. The existential, 
ejaculatory, impersonal forms of assertion do 
not lend themselves to this treatment except 
by verbal abstraction and supplementation, 
in which the psychological statelosesits purity. 
Moreover, the more primitive forms of judg- 
ment do not deal with two presentations or 
ideas, but with one. In fact some hold (e. g. 
the writer) that all sorts of judgment can be 
constructed as re-determinations of the con- 
tent of conception through & progressive series 


of changes. Cf. ANALYTIO AND SxynTHETIOC | stage 


JUDGMENTS. 

The need of analysis is seen in the con- 
flicting views of judgment, logical and psycho- 
logical, now current. The current divergence 
of view is shown by the comparison of Erd- 
mann’s Logik and Hillebrand’s Die neuern 
Theorien der kategorischen Schlüsse. Hille- 
brand accepts Brentano's view of judgment 
and develops it in its logical bearings. This 
view seems to be psychological in two of its 
factors. (1) It emphasizes an aspect of exis- 
tential judgments which is not covered by 


the ordinary predicative theory; namely, if 
existence is a predicate in the ordinary attri- 
butal sense, it must have a notional content 
of its own—it must be itself a content, an 
earlier presentative experience—an error 
which Kant refuted once for all in his 
criticisms of the ontological proof for the 
existence of God. But the formal logicians 
(i.e. Erdmann) reply: if existence is not 
a predicate, the distinction hetween presenta- 
tion and judgment is subverted. This last is 
unanswerable, but it leaves unrelieved the 
acute strain between the psychological and 
logical views of the existential, pointed out 
by Brentano. (2) The Brentano-Hillebrand 
view does justice for the first time to the 
‘unitary’ or ‘conceptual’ meaning of judg- 
ment and syllogism; a point of view from 
which the formal strictly predicative or ‘two- 
membered’ doctrine of judgment is seen at 
a great disadvantage. When I say ‘The dog 
is fierce,’ my content is a single object, fierce 
dog—this much certainly, whether or no we 
go over to the existential view which says ‘The 
fierce dog is’ is equivalent to the original 
statement (cf. Baldwin, Handb. of Psychol., 
i. 285, 301). Indeed, Brentano seems to go 
over to the existential view, thus saving him- 
self from the criticisms to which his doctrine 
is open, at the same time that he has cut him- 
self off from a predicative theory by his unitary 
view of the judgment content. 

Yet it is curious to note how the logical 
progressus of doctrine may be reversed. Erd- 
mann holds the predicative theory, yet main- 
tains the unitary view properly belonging to 
the existential theory. This he does by up- 
holding what may be called the ‘declarative’ 
as opposed to the synthetic function of judg- 
ment (Logik, i. 205, 261). For this there is 
much to be said. As the present writer has 
said (loc. cit.,i.283, 285): “The essential feature 
of judgment is this, that it sets forth, in 
a conscious contemplative way, the actual 
of the thought movement.’ Erdmann 
holds (loc. cit., i. 262) that it is always ex- 
pressed in a proposition. But how easy it 
would be to reverse this chain of argument, 
and to say that because there is this declara- 
tion of relationship between parts of the 
objective whole which is the content of judg- 
ment, there must have been originally more 
than one content, and that, therefore, judg- 
ment, as a synthetic thing, precedes presenta- 
tion and renders it possible. 

The view of judgment which is desiderated, 
therefore, should have the following features : 
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first, it should find some way of holding that 
existence is a true predicate and yet not an 
attributa! content; second, that the content 
of judgment is a single concept; third, that 
reference to existence accompanies all judg- 
ment; and fourth, that judgment is declara- 
tive of results already reached in conception. 
The first and third of these four points are 
essential, if the existential and predicative 
theories of judgment are to find common 
ground 


On the first point—the nature of the 
existence predicate—introspection seems to 
throw light. Reality is at first simply pre- 
sence, sensation, presentation; we have here 
the fundamental phase of affective conscious- 


ness, reality-feeling. There is no judgment 


at all, because tliere is no occasion for asser- 
tion. There is no acceptance of reality as 
such, because there is no category into which 
to put it. But now let experience come in 
like a flood, let pleasures of gratification be 
succeeded by pains of want, let impulse seek 
its end, finding it here and losing it there ‘ 
and amid the contradictions and reiterations, 


the storm and streas of the accommodation of 


life to the world, a few great relief-points 
begin to stand out in consciousness. They 
recur, they satisfy, they stand together, they 
can be found when wanted. They are not new 
as objects of apprehension; they are the same 
objectives as before. But somehow, after we 
have gratified our appetites by them, and 
have sought and found them, again and again, 
standing firm together, while other objectives 
have shifted, faded, and disappeared—then 
the mental part of us which envelops them 
becomes different. Our affective conscious- 
ness now assumes the colouring which we 
call belief; that sense of acceptance, assurance, 
and confirmation which succeeds doubt and 
perplexity. This is feeling; a feeling of the 
methodical way in which certain objectives 
manceuvre in consciousness, in contrast with 
the unmethodical way in which other objec- 
tives manceuvre; the feeling of a reality- 
coefficient. 


This, then, is the primary meaning of 


belief in reality or existence. It is the sense 
of the confirmed presence of an objective, as 
sutisfying the demands of conscious life. But 
so far, belief is not judgment, and existence 
is not an idea. But as soon as such an ob- 
jective is labelled as real, is pictured with 
this coefficient, then the declarative, assertive 
phase of consciousness arises, and the ‘S is’ 
is born—a true predicative judgment. What 


was before the feeling-envelope, so to speak, 
of the presentation, is now itself presented as 
part of the content. Hillebrand seems to be 
right in saying that the idea of existence does 
not arise before, but in and through, the 
existential judgment. 

In the predicate of the existential, there- 
fore, what we assert is not content over and 
above the subject S, but the feeling-category 
in which the S-content is enveloped in con- 
sciousness: the way consciousness feels in 
consequence of the presence of this particular 
content in it. This is, in the writer's view, 
the true explanation of the existential. It is 
a judgment, because in its declarative function 
it renders in intelligible form the endorse- 
ment which distinguishes belief from simple 
presentation. But the predicate is only 
a sign of this endorsement, not an added 
objective element. 

The other desideratum of the theory is 
now clearly in sight, i. e. the presence always 
of an existence-value in judgment. As ex- 
perience broadens, our reality-coefficients are 
so well established as categories of feeling- 
consciousness, that each presented content has 
its familiar envelope of belief, its endorsement 
in kind—so familiar and natural that it is not 
formally asserted at oll. And the new marks 
which accrue to a cvutent in conception come 
to be declared in the ordinary ‘two-mem- 
bered’ form of judgment, all inside of a tucit 
g reality-coefficient. The is of ‘ The man 
is white’ is, therefore, very different from the 
ts of ‘There is a white man.’ The former is 
merely the sign of conceptual synthesis: the 
judgment might be true on any ‘world of 
reality,’ e.g. of Adam Bede. The existence 
value of the judgment is simply the environ- 
ment of feeling which an accepted proposition 
carries, with no indication of any particular 
kind of existence. But in the true existential — 
‘ There is a white man ’—the feeling factor is 
taken up as a quasi-logical predicate, and the 
coefficient of external reality is declared. The 
ts now expresses the conscious ratification 
and declaration of belief. 

The employment of the belief criterion as 
& norm of classification of judgments (see 
Venn, Empirical Logic,243; Baldwin, loc. cit., 
Ist ed., i. 293) is fruitful in further confirma- 
tion of this general result. If we look at the 
belief-attitude of the mind in cases of asser- 
tion, we find two clear truths not brought out 
by the ordinary division of the logics. First, 
the disjunctive judgment is seen to be a cate- 
gorical form of expression. The disjunctive 
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form of the predicate P or P’ means that 
the same beliei-feeling accompanies either of 
two or more declarations concerning the sub- 
ject S. It expresses the belief-value of the 
concept S so far as constructive experience of 
it (i.e. the evidence) is of value for belief. 
With more evidence the purity of P and P”, 
as claimants upon belief, disappears, and the 
judgment takes the regular categorical form. 
Second, the hypothetical judgment lies, with 
reference to belief, midway between the 
ordinary categorical and the existential. We 
may approach it from either extreme. For 
example, the judgment ‘If a is b, ¢ is d, 
means that the same degree of reality, or 
belief-feeling, accompanies the conceptual 
synthesis ab on the one hand, and the syn- 
thesis ed on the otherhand. But it does not 
determine the particular coefficient of reality 
belonging to either ab or cd. Or we may 
approach the hypothetical from the side of the 
existential, getting the hypothetical judgment 
of existence, ‘If ab exists, so does ed.’ In this 
case, not only does the belief-feeling envelop 
both ab and ed, as before, but, further, the 
particular coefficient of reality attaching in 
common to them both is now expressed. This 
last form of judgment is, therefore, from our 
present point of view, the richest and most 
notable. In it we catch both belief as felt 
coefficient, and existence as asserted predicate 
(i.e. the reality-coefficient itself made the P of 
predication). 

The above account, it will be seen, suggests 
an explanation also of the negative existen- 
tial judgment—a point of great difficulty to 
Herbart, Brentano, and Hillebrand—by saving 
the predicative force of the existence sign. 
Yet by the negation in this judgment, as now 
explained, no element of content is cut off 
from 9; what is denied is belief in a positive 
coefficient of reality, or, as Erdmann (loc. cit., 
i. 349 ff.) and Sigwart say, it is the rejec- 
tion of an attempted positive judgment of 
existence, 

The element of belief which accompanies 
all judgment, described above as felt recogni- 
tion of a reality-coefficient, gives us the line 
of connection between formal and material 
logic. The judgments A, Æ, J, O cannot be 
purely formal, nor can the syllogisms con- 
structed from them; for every S and P in 
each one of them has its belief-value—its 1 letermi. 
reality-coefficient—and every actual case of| coming up for decision in the course of a 
inference means the development of concepts lawsuit, before its conclusion, and is then an 
subject to the limitations of thought in that | interlocutory judgment, as distinguished from 
particular sphere of reality. The truth ofla final judgment. On a jury trial the verdict 
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every conclusion rests upon the presupposition 
—from the supplying of which the by, 
thetical syllogism arises, just as the rt ai 
tical judgment arises from the supplying of 
the ground of belief in the categorical judg- 
meut—that the two premises have the samo 
kind of reality, The syllogism 

Ais B 

Biso 


Ais 0, 

to be valid, really requires belief that the 
proposition ‘If A is Band B is C, then A is 
C, applies to the particular elements of con- 
tent in question. Without this presupposition, 
securing the same coefficient to both pro- 
mises, the conclusion would be false; as for 
example :— 

All men who have died will rise again, 

The man Romeo died. 

The man Romeo will rise again. 

The ‘man Romeo’ and the ‘all men’ have 
different coefficients of reality — different 
material reference—and the conclusion is 
invalid, 

Additional questions are: the relation of 
judgment to language and to other forms of 
mental symbolism (see Erdmann, Logik, i. 23, 
224, 234; and cf. Lancvacs Fuxcrion) ; the 
socialor ‘communication’ element in judgment; 
the interpretation of the ‘ material ' reference 
of judgment (another way of asking as to the 
presence of belief); the interpretation of 
negative judgment (does it implicate belief 
to the same extent as the affirmative judg- 
ment ?). 

Literature: logical: see under Propost- 
TION, and BELIEF, and in Brsrioe. O, 2, r 
especially the works of MILL, VENN, Stewart, 

DMANN, Wunpt, Bosanqurt). Psycholo- 
gical: Hamrox, Metaphysics, lect. xxxvii; 
the larger Psychologies of BRENTANO, STOUT, 
James, Lapp, JODL, VoLKMANN, BALDWIN ‘also 
in Mind, 1892, 403, from which quotations 
are made above); HILLEBRAND, Die neu. Theor. 
der kat. Schlüsse; Jerusatem, Die Urtheils- 
funktion; MacLennan, The Impersonal 
Judgment; Ormonp, The Negative in Logic, 
Psychol. Rev., iv. (1897) 231. (J-M.B.) 

Judgment (in law) [irom Lat. iudicare, 
through Fr.]: Ger. Gericht; Fr. jugement ; 
Ital. giudicato (passato in... ). The judicial 
determination of a matter in litigation. It may 
extend only to the determination of a matter 
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of the jury precedes the judgment, and is the 
ground of it. (8.E.B.) 

Judgment (in logic) : see PROPOSITION. 

Judgment (last): Ger. jiingstes Gericht; 
Fr. jugement dernier; Ital. giudizio 
(or universale), P ultimo giudizio. In Chris- 
tian theology, the great day of final award, 
following the general resurrection, in which 
the destiny of the righteous and the wicked 
shall be finally determined. See Escxarotocy 
(also for literature). (A.7.0.) 

Judgment of Taste. Aesthetic apprecia- 
tion; an expression sometimes used as the 
English equivalent of Kant’s Urtheilskraft 
and of the earlier cognitio sensitiva of Baum- 

arten’s Aesthetica. Cf. Hren, Origins of Art 
Cr goo), 1. See ArstTHETICS, aud Taste; and 
cf. WORTH. (3.M.B.) 

Judicial (in law) [Lat. iudicialis]: Ger. 
juristisch, gerichtlich; Fr. judiciaire; Ital. 
giudiziario. That which pertains to a court 
of justice in the exercise of its proper 
functions. 

An opinion of a court volunteered upon 
a matter not properly before it for decision 
would be extra-judicial. Quasi-judicial powers 
are exercised by administrative tribunals, 
such as boards of railroad commissioners 
or of city aldermen when disposing of a pro- 
ceeding for the removal of an officer for 
cause. Judicial notice: the notice taken by 
judges, without proof, in the disposition of 
a cause, of the existence of facts of universal 
knowledge (e.g. the day of the week or month, 
the name of the chief magistrate, the intoxi- 
cating qualities of brandy, or the explosive 
character of gunpowder). 

‘Judicial notice takes the place of proof, 
and is of equal force. As a means of establish- 
ing facts, it is therefore superior to evidence. 
In its appropriate field it displaces evidence, 
since, as it stands for proof, it fulfils the 
object which evidence is designed to fulfil, 
and makes evidence unnecessary. The true 
conception of what is judicially known is that 
of something which is not, or rather need not, 
unless the tribunal wishes it, be the subject 
of either evidence or argument—something 
which is already in the court's possession, or 
at any rate is so accessible that there is no 
occasion to use any means to make the court 
aware of it. If, in regard to any subject 
of judicial notice, the court should permit 
documents to be referred to or testimony 
introduced, it would not be, in any proper 
sense, the admission of evidence, but simply 
a resort to a convenient means of refreshing 


juridique; Ital. giuridico. 


the memory, or making the trier aware of that 
of which everybody ought to be aware’ 
(State v. Main, 69 Connecticut Reports, 123, 
136; Thayer's Cases on Evidence, 20; Brown 
v. Piper, 91 United States Reports, 43). (8.2.B.) 

Judicial Notice: see JUDICIAL, 

Jural (Lat. ius, right]: Ger. rechtlich ; Fr. 
Pertaining to 
right, as distinguished from that which per- 
tains to law or to morals. 

‘The jural sphere includes only external 
actions. . . . The moral comprehends the jural’ 
(Woolsey, Polit. Sci., i. 17, 14). It relates 
‘to such right actions (or abstinences) as are 
required to satisfy the rightful claims of 
others’ (cf, Sidgwick, Hist. of Zth., chap. i. 9). 
The word jural was coined by Lieber in 
his Political Ethics, (8.E.B.) 

Jurisdiction (in law) (Lat. iurisdictio] : 
Ger. Jurisdiction, Rechtssprechung; Fr. juri- 
diction; Ital. giwrisdizione. (1) In respect to 
a state: the territory over which its laws are 
in force, namely, that under its flag. Treaties 
may concede an extra-territorial jurisdiction, 
as do those of China with the Western powers. 

(2) In respect to a court: (a) the extent of 
its power to adjudicate; (b) the territory over 
which its process can run. 

Original jurisdiction is that over a cause 
from the time it is first instituted, as distin- 
guished from appellate jurisdiction, which 
attaches only upon proceedings in the nature 
of an appeal from a court in which the action 
has been previously pending. (8.E.B.) 

Jurisprudence (Lat. iurisprudentia, from 
tus, law, + prudentia, knowledge]: Ger. Juris- 


prudenz; Fr. jurisprudence; Ital. giwrispru- 


denza. (1) Law viewed as a science. 

(2) The system of laws in force in a par- 
ticular state. 

Holland defines it as ‘the formal science of 
positive law’ (Jurisprudence, chap. i. 12). 
‘Turisprudentia est divinarum atque huma- 
narum rerum notitia; iusti atque iniusti 
scientia’ (Inst. of Jusi, i. 1, De iustitia et 
ture, 1). Modern jurisprudence is viewed 
mainly from its human side. See COMPARA- 
TIVE JURISPRUDENCE. f 

Literature: Buntuam, Mor. and Legisl, 
ii. chap. xvii. § 2; Sxpewrcx, Outlines of the 
Hist. of Eth., 8, 95; Poxxoox, First Book of 
Jurisprudence; Amos, Sci. of Law, and 
System. View of the Sci. of Jurisprudence; 
Austin, Lects. on Jurisprudence; Post, 
Bausteine f. eine allg. Reclitswissenschaft ; 
Rarro, Sociol. e Filosofia del Diritto, chap. v 
(1894). : (8.E.B.) 
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Jurist [ L.L. iurista, a lawyer, through i) 
Ger. Jurist, Rechtsgelehrter; Fr. juriste; Ital. 
giurista. One who has shown himself to have 


a scientific knowledge and comprehension of 


the principles of law. 

Juristic: see Aor (in law). 

Just (or Least) Noticeable (or Percep- 
tible) Difference: see DirFERENcE (least 
noticeable). 

Justice [Lat. iustitia] : Ger. Gerechtigkeit ; 
Fr. justice; Ital. giustizia. (1) Psychological 
and social: (a) the recognition and observance 
of the requirements incidental to social status 
and of those prescribed by custom; together 
with (6) the enforcement of such recognition 
and observance upon others personally, or by 
means of an institution common toall. (J.m.B.) 

(2) Ethical: the habit of voluntary activity, 
or virtue, which consists in due regard for the 
ethical rights of others. Cf. Rien (ethical). 

Injustice is used for the positive failure of 
either factor in (1), or for the lack of (2). 

A history of the views of moralists con- 
cerning justice would be almost a history of 
ethics. In Plato’s ideal state justice is made 
to consist in the perfect harmony of the whole, 
which is brought about by each part doing its 
own work and abstaining from interference 
with its neighbours: so that the nature of 
justice in detail depends upon the due assign- 
ment of function to each factor in the social 
organism. Aristotle's analysis proceeds upon 
an examination of the actual social order. 
To him are due the important distinctions: 
(a) between ‘universal justice, which consists 
in regard for the laws or social requirements 
generally, and is therefore equivalent to com- 
plete virtue; and ‘particular justice,’ a 
special virtue, the fundamental characteristic 
of which is a certain regard for equality. 
The use of the term for Aristotle's ‘universal 
justice’ is now obsolete in English. (b) 
Within the special virtue, between ‘distri- 
butive’ and ‘corrective’ justice—the latter 
coming into operation only when a defect in 
the original distribution requires to be righted. 
The weight of this view therefore falls upon 
the doctrine of distributive justice, where the 

iding idea of equality is necessarily trans- 

rmed into a proportion according to merit. 
Subsequent attempts to define justice have 
been largely influenced by Aristotle's analysis. 
Either the actual social order and ak arm 
expectations’ it produces are acce; as 
final arbiter of «Fights, or these are held to 
be determined by regard to some ideal—com- 
monly either to the ideal of ‘equality’ (as 


(8.2.B.) 


JUSTICE 


in modern socialist writers) or to that of 
‘liberty’ (Kant, Spencer, &c.). 

_ The impulsive basis of justice seems to lie 
in the feeling of revenge (described by Bacon 
as a ‘ wild justice’), which becomes moralized 
when the intention of the agent and his indi- 
vidual responsibility are recognized. When 
private revenge is superseded by the organized 
force of the community, the infliction of 
punishment has to be preceded by proof of 
injury, that is to say, of infringement of the 
rights of another. In the determination and 
maintenance of these rights consists social 


justice, while the just man is one in whom 


Se ne Dia a Sali ot 


Of recent discussions of justice, one of the 
most notable is that of Sidgwick, in which 
stress is laid on the distinction between ‘ con- 
servative justice’ (or for ‘normal 
expectations’) and ‘ideal justice,’ which may 
be described as respect for the rights involved 
in the ideal of social manhood, however that 
ideal may be determined. (W.R.8.) 

The conception of justice is correlative with 
those of Law and Ricur (q.v.), and the 
evolution of the three concepts seems to have 
proceeded pari passu. Social justice and 
right, like the unformulated requirements 
described by the words ‘status’ and ‘custom,’ 
on which they depend, are relative terms, 
lying at one extreme, as purely legal jus- 
tice and right lie at the other. The social 
sense of justice seems to come first both in 
race development and in the child. Apart 
from the conditions of its rise and from its 
ultimate relation to ethical and legal justice, 
it is the fundamental category of objective 
social organization and development. Two 
essential psychological elements seem to be 
present at every stage of its growth: (r) the 
recognition of a personal situation through 
which individuals are involved in a set of 
relationships inter se acknowledged by them ; 
(2) the limitation of this situation not only 
by the recognition inter se of the members 
of the group which it involves, but also by the 
equally positive recognition of the foreignness 
to the group-situation of other individuals, 
who constitute other groups or exist in more 
or less independence. Justice to the king is 
very different in its requirements from justice 
to the slave, although both are outside my 
group, and hence outside the requirements of 
justice to my coequals. Justice, then, is 
psychologically a function of social organiza- 
tion everywhere, whose essential character is 
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that its development and relationships are 
recognized more or less adequately by the 


individuals whom it concerns. It is this 
psychological relativity which has often made 
political and social use of the idea of justice 
mistaken and disastrous. Absolute and ab- 
stract standards of justice have been aimed 
at—ethical right reacting upon the rights of 
status. The social justice of communities 
of low development cannot embody the ideas 
of social or ethical right of higher communi- 
ties, nor devise the legal procedure to interpret 
and enforce them. 

The second (b) element of social justice— 
the enforcement of the recognition and ob- 
servance of social requirements—is altogether 
subordinate to the other, psychologically: it 
is a sort of demand for the correction of 
outraged justice rather than an intrinsic 
element in justice. Yet it is a utilitarian 
factor of the first importance. For it is in 
this that the embodiment of justice in law 
appears to have its root; for legal justice, 
apart from its merely interpretative function, 
means essentially enforcement, whether by 
prevention or by punishment, and enforcement 
is necessary for the persistence of social order. 
‘Criminal justice and law (Strafrecht), born 
of a very primitive impulse, revenge, is the 
oldest of all forms of justice. We shall see, 
as Durkheim has rightly indicated, that primi- 
tive people have perhaps only criminal justice, 
and that civil justice is a later growth’ 
(Barth, Die Philos. d. Gesch. als Sociol., 
i. 86). 

O the other hand, in thefact of enforcement, 
both social and legal justice differ from ethical, 
which is essentially a matter of internal 
personal sanction. Ethical justice is not 
enforced by law—except so far as ethical 
precepts are embodied socially and legally. 
This enforcement aspect it is which appears 
to be reinforced, or anticipated, by the emo- 
tional states and impulses of revenge and 
desire to punish, with their correlative notions 
of guilt and retribution. When private re- 
venge came to be recognized as a social right, 
it was positively restricted and limited, the 
demands of social and ethical justice being 
united with it, as in the regulations respect- 
ing the cities of refuge among the Hebrews. 
This recognition, as socially valid, of a spon- 
taneous personal sanction, attaching to what 
were relatively acts of injustice, may have 
radically advanced or even initiated the 
development of justice in itslegal form. And 
the reflective forms of the analogous emotions 


and impulses, springing up when persons were 
recognized as in a system of relationships—as 
described above—would create an essentially 
similar demand for the legal embodiment of 
justice; a state of thinys illustrated in other 
emotions, of which a lower organic phase 
develops, without changing its metlods of 
expression or its social form of embodiment, 
into a higher reflective phase. 

The relation of ethical to social justice is 
one of subordination. Social justice may or 
may not be ethical according as the organiza- 
tion in which it is found is or is not of indi- 
viduals having the ideals of self and conduct 
which developed ethical standards embody. 

The actual tracing of the idea of justice and 
its embodiment in institutions is nothing less 
than the history of law, in all its aspects, in 
sociology, and the history of social, ethical, 
and religious sanctions in social psychology. 
Cf. the various topics Rient (especially 
philosophy of), Punisument, and SANO- 
TION. (3-M.B.—H.8.) 

Literature: titles given under the topics 
named (especially Rousseau, Anam SMITH, 
HEGEL, GREEN). Recent works are JHERING, 
Zweck im Reclit (3rd ed., 1899); BOSANQUET, 
Philos. Theory of the State. Forthe psychology, 
see titles under Sousat ORGANIZATION ; also 
Prato, Rep., iv; ARISTOTLE, Eth., v; KANT, 
Rechtslehre (trans. by W. Hastie, Kant’s 
Philos. of Law, 1887); Sıvewrcx, Meth. of 
Eth., iii; Spencer, Princ. of Eth., Pt. V 
(‘Justice’); Anpied, Sociologia, in Opere 
filos., iv (1886). (W.R.8.—-J.M.B.) 

(3) In law: the right application of the 
rules of law to the decision of a matter in 
controversy. ‘ Legal justice aims at realizin 
moral justice within its range, and its sointi 
largely consists in the general feeling that 
this is so’ (Pollock, Jurisprudence, chap. ii. 31). 

‘Iustitia est constans et perpetua voluntas 
ius suum cuique tribuens’ (Inst. of Just., 
i. 1, De iustitia et iure, 1). Cf. RiemT (in 

w). (8.EB.) 

(4) In theology: an attribute of God in 
the sphere of his relation to his sentient and 
rational creatures, by virtue of which he as 
legislator wills equal laws, and as judge makes 
awards that are equal and proportionate to 
merit or demerit. See (also for literature) 
ATTRIBUTES (of God). 

This attribute is to be distinguished from 
the righteousness of God, which it presupposer 
as the source of the distinction between equity 
and inequity; also from the divine holiness, 
which it presupposes as the source of the 
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ment, (4.7.0.)| latter as a process, conditioned works 
Justification: see Sanction. on Gapuri of prn beagan Lagde 


assume, (8.B.B.)| (cir. rog-cir. 165 re An early Christian 


demption, the sinner passes out of the state of| philosophic systems and embraced Christianity. 
guilt and condemnation into that of righteous-| Nothing is known of his life. He suffered 
ness and peace with God. maityrdom in Rome. His writings are among 

Justification is to be distinguished from] the most important of the Christian literature 
conversion, which it presupposes; from re-jof the 2nd century. See Parawsnio Pazito- 
mission, which is ite negative aspect; from|sorHy (4) 
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Kames, Lord: see Hom, Henry. 
Kant, Immanuel. (1724-1804.) Born, 


lived, and died at Königsberg. Studied 
theology, philosophy, and mathematics in the 
University at Kénigsberg. Engaged as 
private tutor, 1746-55. Became doctor of 
philosophy and Docent in the University in 
1755, and professor of logic and metaphysics 
in 1770. In 1797 his age compelled him to 
retire. See the following topics; also IDEAL- 
1SM, EPISTEMOLOGY, and PHILOSOPHY. 

Kantian Philosophy: see KAnTs TER- 
MINOLOGY. 

Kantian Terminology: see Kanv's 
‘TERMINOLOGY. 

Kantianism (or Kantism): Ger. Kantian- 
ismus; Fr. Kantianisme; Ital. Kantismo, 
Kantianismo. The philosophy which holds to 
the distinctive doctrines of Immanuel Kant. 
See Kant’s TERMINOLOGY, and the principal 
philosophical topics generally. 

The features of Kant's philosophy, which 
have given name to later thought as Kantian, 
are mainly (1) the critical method, which 
consists in a ‘criticism’ of reason (Vernunfts- 
vermigen) with a view to discovering the 
a priori elements in knowledge; (2) the 
doctrine of a priori mental forms, which, 
as a theory of knowledge, is characterized as 
formalism ; (3) the resulting antithesis between 
the ‘phenomenal,’ or that world of things or 
a nees to which these forms are applied, 

the ‘noumenal,’ or that world of things 
in themselves, the transcendental thought- 
postulates, to which the forms do not apply, 
and which (4) are consequently unknowable; 
this is the ip aed element in Kantianism, 
especially as devel with reference to the 


ideas of reason—‘ Freedom, and Immor- 


tality of the Soul’—and in the theory of the 
antinomies or contradictions which reason 
falls into in applying the category of infinity ; 
(5) the recognition of the validity of the ideas 


of reason as postulates of the moral life (practi- ` 


cal reason). These features at least should be 
included in Kantianism, though any one of them 
would justify the use of the adjective Kantian. 
Literature: see CRITICISM, and BIBLIOG. 
A, ‘Kant’; in English, especially the works 
by Srretine, CAIRD, and Watson; for German 
citations see EIsLER, Worterb. d. philos. 
Begriffe, in locis; a study of Kant’s Psy- 
chology has been made by BUCHNER, 
Monog. Suppl. (No. 4) to the Psychol. Rev. ; 
a Kant Bibliography is by Apickxs, Monog. 
Suppl., i, to the Philos. Rev. (J.M.B.) 
Kantism: see KANTIANISM. 
Kant’s Terminology (in relation to the 
G) At the outset of the history of philo- 
sophical terminology, amongst the Greeks, the 
problem of the thinker was to adapt his 
native language to the novel business of ex- 
pressing philosophical ideas. The word and 
the conception then often came into existence 
together, The power of mere tradition was 
at its minimum. Creation was relatively 
free. At the outset, however, of the efforts 
of modern philosophers to discuss their 
problems in the vernacular tongues, the 
situation was wholly different. An elaborate, 
and in fact often extremely dificult ter- 
minology, the result of several successive 
great movements of human thought—the ter- 
minology of Scholasticism— in the way 
of novelty in expression. The modern thinker 
sometimes, like Locke, endeavoured to escape 
altogether from this tradition, and was then 
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driven, by this very effort, into a certain 
disorganization of technical language, which, 
upon occasion, gave to his terms a capricious 
seeming, without freeing them altogether from 
the influence of the past. Locke’s struggles 
with the term Substance furnish an instance 
of the resulting inconveniences. Or again, 
like Meister Eckhart, or in another way and 
time, like Wolff, one might make a systematic 
effort to find translations for a great number 
of terms of scholastic origin. The result 
varied according to the genius of the thinker. 
But in any such case this latter procedure 
was at least guided by a definite principle. 
New terms arose, to be sure, side by side with 
the old. But the process attempted to win 
a certain unity and continuity. 

(2) In the case of Kant, however, the 
situation is still far more complex and pro- 
blematic than that present at the outset of 
modern philosophy. Comparable though he 
is, in originality of conception, with the great 
thinkers of antiquity, Kant cannot, like a 
Plato or an Aristotle, freely invent terms, in 
his own vernacular, to meet his new needs. 
He must appeal to tradition; and in so far 
he is like his modern predecessors. On the 
other hand, he is not content to translate 
scholastic, nor yet simply to accept Wolffian, 
terminology. Nor yet is he, like e, in 
a conscious revolt against the traditions of 
language which all the while bind him. He 
wishes to reform without unnecessary trans- 
formation, He intends to select and to adapt 
for his own purpose. But since he cannot 
select and adapt with the freedom of an ancient 
Greek, and since the originality of his ideas 
equally forbids him to remain content with 
what he finds, in the way of means of ex- 
pression, he is led to efforts at reform which 
follow no one principle, and which seldom 
seem wholly to satisfy even himself. His 
training and his method often appear to us to 
savour of pedantry. Yet as a fact, he loves 
his meanings so much better than his words, 
that he is impatient with merely termino- 
logical researches ; and he has an imperfect 
acquaintance with the history either of 
thought or of usage. Moreover, while the 
terms used by his contemporaries and im- 
mediate predecessors are known to him in 
great masses, his thoughts are still far richer 
than his vocabulary, and at the critical stages 
of his mental evolution they develop much 
faster than his most elaborate displays of ter- 
minological skill can follow them. In con- 
sequence, there are extended passages in 


Kant’s works, e.g. in the ‘Deduction of the 
Categories’ in the Kritik der reinen Vernunft, 
where the terminology alters in the course of 
the same discussion. Such changes are doubt- 
less often due to Kant’s habit of making u 
his longer works out of fragments, which 
were written down at various times, and 
afterwards collected and ordered. But the 
result, as we find it in Kant’s printed text, 
is often baffling enough. His usage in such 
cases seems to be in a sort of Heraclitean 
flux, so that we do not twice step into the 
same river of expression while we wander in 
search of the thought. 

(3) A thorough history of Kant’s termino- 
logy’ is still to be written. Much of im- 
portance is already to be found in the 
authoritative, but too diffuse, Commentar zu 
Kants Kritik der reinen Vernunft, by Pro- 
fessor Hans Vaihinger, of which two volumes 
have so far appeared (i, Stuttgart, 1881; ii, 
1892). But the most important portions of 
the Kritik and of its terminology still await 
their treatment in Vaihinger’s work. Paulsen, 
in his admirable volume, /mmanuel Kant, 
sein Leben und seine Lehre (Frommann’s 
Klassiker der Philosophie, Stuttgart, 1898), 
has discussed (especially iasa © number 
of Kant’s most characteristic and important 
concepts and expressions. Adickes, in his 
edition of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft 
(Berlin, 1889), has introduced into his crisply 
written notes a large number of explanations 
of Kantian expressions. The general his- 
torical relations of the Kantian terminoiogy 
are treated by Eucken, Geschichte der philo- 
sophischen Terminologie (139-50). The 
psychological vocabulary of Kant, with especial 
reference to its relations to the Ethics, is 
extensively and carefully expounded by Alfred 
Hegler, Die Psychologie in Kants Ethik 
(Freiburg, 1891). The fullest of all collec- 
tions of Kant’s terms and expressions is 
Mellin’s Encyclopddisches Wörterbuch der 
kritischen Philosophie, oder Versuch einer 
fasslichen und vollständigen Erklärung der in 
Kants kritischen und dogmatischen Schriften 
enthaltenen Begriffe und Sätze (Züllichau 
and Leipzig, 1797). Mellin, who also pub- 
lished other contributions to the termino- 
logical comprehension of Kant, here under- 
takes what is to be at once an encyclopedia 
of Kant’s doctrine, and an exposition of the 
sense of his expressions and ideas. The result, 
however, is rather a thesaurus of Kantiau 
statements than any thorough explanation 
of their forms and meanings. Mellin is a 
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harmonizer, who smooths over difficulties as 
skilfully us Vaihinger, in his commentary, 
emphasizes or even magnifies them. Mellin’s 
book is published in six volumes (having 
eleven parts). Krug’s Philosophisches Lexikon 
contains also the Kantian vocabulary, but 
without the modern effort at a philological 
treatment of the Kantian usage. The recent 
Worterbuch der philosophischen Begriffe und 
Ausdriicke, by Kisler (Berlin, 1899), so far 
as it has yet appeared, contains much 
valuable material for comparing Kant’s 
usage with that of his predecessors. The 
mouographic literature upon Kant furnishes 
an immense number of discussions of Kant’s 
terms,— discussions which are, however, gene- 
rally found only in subordination to some 
more general expository or critical interest. 
No attempt can here be made at any biblio- 
graphical analysis of this literature with re- 
ference to its bearings upon Kantian ter- 
minology. The original materials upon which 
Kant’s own selection of his terms is based 
are to be found in the Latin and German 
works of Wolff; in the textbooks of Baum- 
garten, whose Metaphysica (which reached 
its seventh edition in 1779) was long Kant’s 
favourite textbook in that subject; and 
finally in the general literature, philosophical 
and psychological, of Kant’s day. In following 
the evolution of Kant’s thought, upon the 
basis of these contemporary influences, one 
has constantly to deal, of course, with ter- 
minological questions, which accordingly find 
their place in the important monographic 
treatises of Benno Erdmann (Kants Kriti- 
cismus in der ersten und in der zweiten 
Auflage der Kritik der reinen Vernunft, 
Leipzig, 1878), and of Adickes (Kant-Studien, 
Kiel and Leipzig, 1895)—treatises which we 
may select from this whole literature for 
especial mention in this connection. The 
student of Kant’s language should pay due 
attention to Jäsche’s edition of Kant’s Logik 
(published in the eighth volume of the chrono- 
logical edition of Kant’s works, by Hartenstein, 
1868, 1-141); and, in regard to Kant’s 
psychological terminology, should also con- 
sult his Anthropologie in pragmatischer 
Hinsicht, published in 1798. Kant’s own 
formal definitions of his terms are seldom to 
be accepted as final; nor are his reports of 
the historical or of the current usage of a 
term, such for instance as a priori, to be 
regarded as authoritative. Kant was once 
for all no historian of thought or of usage ; 
and his resolutions as to the use of his own 


terms are merely expressions of a present 
and serious effort, which may or may not 
prove permanently efficacious, to use a par- 
ticular device for clarifying and organizing 
his ideas. In general, he is a great lover of 
analysis; so that while, like Aristotle and 
the Scholastics, he makes systematic use of 
the method of distinctions for the sake of ex- 
plaining or removing the contradictions of 
thought and opinion, he is much more radical 
than any of his predecessors in the dis- 
tinctions that he draws, and his world 
largely consists of definable barriers and 
chasms. Kant loves, meanwhile, synthesis, 
but is never as successful in this direction as 
in the other (see the excellent observations 
of Eucken, op. cit., 143-5). One synthetic 
aspect of his systematic undertakings he 
especially emphasizes, namely, the ideal of an 
exhaustive enumeration of all the provinces 
of reality, anc! of all the problems of thought, 
which come within his scope. Many of the 
devices of his terminology have to do with 
the pursuit of this ideal. Thus the table of 
categories is the outcome of an effort, whose 
development occupied several years, to obtain 
a complete table of the fundamental con- 
ceptions of the understanding, Associated 
with this table is a list, equally intended to 
be complete, which enumerates the a priori 
principles of the understanding; and soon. In 
order to obtain such formal completeness, 
Kant sometimes is led to arbitrary inventions, 
whereby a scheme is filled out, in a way 
whose importance is clear only to himself. 
The methods of Kant’s work while he was 
engaged in the construction of his doctrine 
and of its various expressions can best be 
studied in the Reflexionen, edited by Pro- 
fessor Benno Erdmann, and in the Lose 
Blätter aus Kant's Nachlass, edited by Rudolf 
Reicke. The Reflexionen are notes made 
by Kant in connection with his lectures upon 
Baumgarten’s Metaphysik. The Lose Blätter 
contains a great variety of fragmentary notes, 
made upon various occasions. The termino- 
logy used in these notes is by no means 
always in agreement with that known through 
Kant’s published works. 

(4) Kant never lived to write the sort of 
encyclopedic statement of a system of philo- 
sophy which he himself desired to produce. 
His most important works, the Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft, the Kritik der ischen 
Vernunft, and the Kritik der Urtheilskraft, 
constitute, in his own opinion, merely iutro- 
di.ctory discussions, indispensable, but needing 
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in their turn to be followed by a reconstruction 
of doctrine made in the light of these critical 
researches, In general, Kant conceives philo- 
sophy as the sum total of what he terms 
reine Vernunfterkenntniss aus Begriffen—an 
expression most easily trauslated as ‘couceptual 
knowledge guined through pure reason alone.’ 
The two antitheses which define philosophy 
are (1) the contrast with mathematics, and 
(2) the contrast with empirical science. 
Mathematics makes use of ideas of pure 
reason, but does so only by the intermediation 
of the process of construction, whereby Kant 
means any process such as gets expressed in 
a diagram or figure, when the diagram or 
figure is intended as the visible embodiment 
of a rational conception. Philosophy is not 
thus dependent upon a voluntary construction 
of its objects in sensuous form. It conceives 
them in their purity, and reflects upon their 
meanings and their connections. In contrast 
to empirical science, philosophy uses no 
empirical data, as such, amongst its presup- 
positions. This latter contrast in Kant’s 
definition of philosophy was, in its origin, 
Wolffian, and the whole tendency of Kant’s 
own thought is to deprive it of much of its 
positive meaning ; since, as Kant in the end 
discovers, there is no theoretical knowledge 
aus reiner Vernunft except the knowledge 
of the necessary structure which must belong 
to the whole realm of experience. In con- 
sequence, a better name for Kant’s theoretical 
philosophy would be the Theory of Ex- 
rience; and this name, whose accuracy is 
implied by many of Kant’s expressions, has 
been actually adopted by some modern 
Kantians (e.g. Cohen). Philosophy in general 
is divided into the two great divisions, Theo- 
retical and Practical. Another, and co- 
ordinate, division of philosophy is that into 
its critical or preparatory portion, called 
Transcendentalphilosophie, and its systematic 
portion, called Metaphysik. The T'ranscen- 
dentalphilosophie has to deal with the sources 
and scope of our rational knowledge. Meta- 
physik has to set forth the sum total of our 
purely rational, i. e. non-empirical knowledge, 
concerning both the objects of theory (God, 
Nature, the Soul) and the objects of rational 
choice as such, or of freedom (Duty, the Moral 
Law, the Absolute Good). It is the 7ranscen- 
dentalphilosophie which Kant has most fully 
developed. On Kant’s division of philosophy, 
one may consult his own essay Ueber Philo- 
ie überhaupt (1794) in Hartenstein’s 
ition (1868), vi. 373; also, the Kritik 


der reinen Vernunft, Methodenlehre, 3tes 
Hauptetiick. On Asa between Satie 
matics and philosophy, see the Methodenlehre, 
ites Hauptstiick, 2nd ed. of the Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft, 751, [Asis now customary 
in citations from Kant, the Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft is here to be cited after the pages 
of the second edition; while in case of differ- 
ence between the editions, the paging of the 
first edition is to be cited for s that 
occur only in that edition. Other Kantian 
works are to be cited after the Hartenstein 
edition of 1868.) One may compare, upon 
the same topic, Mellin’s articles Encyclopädie, 
Metaphysik, Transcendentalphilosophie; and 
Paulsen, op. cit., 108 ff. Kant is by no means 
quite uniform in his account of these main 
divisions of philosophy. 

(5) All further classifications of Kant’s 
doctrines and conceptions are greatly in- 
fluenced by his psychological conceptions. 
‘We can,’ he says (Werke, vi. 379), ‘reduce 
all the powers of the human mind to three :— 
Intellect (Erkenntnissvermégen) ; Feeling (das 
Gefühl der Lust und Unlust, a power always 
to be defined in terms of this contrast of 


pleasure and pain); and Will (das Begehrungs- 


vermögen, or the power whereby mental states 
come to be viewed as the causes of the existence 
of objects)? The Erkenntnissvermigen itself is 
first divided into a passive aspect, the Sensi- 
bility (Sinnlichkeit), the lower portion of the 
Erkenntnissvermigen; and an active aspect, 
the intellectuelles Erkenntnis. ögen, whose 
general activity is called Denken (Anthropo- 
logie, Werke, vii. 451). For this latter, the 
higher portion of the Erkenninissvermögen, or 
the intellect proper, the words Verstand and 
Vernunft are upon occasion used almost 
interchangeably, both of them in a broader or 
more inclusive sense (e.g. Verstand in the 
Anthropologie, loc. cit.; Vernunft in the title 
of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft, where it 
also even includes the a priori aspect of the 
Sinnlichkeit). In more exact usage, however, 
the Verstand is only one of three special 
divisions of the oberes Erkenntnissvermigen. 
The three are Verstand, Urtheilskraft, aud 
Vernunft. The Verstand, in this more special 
sense, is the power that forms concepts 
(Begriffe), or that knows, or furnishes, or 
applies the rules of the formal constitution 
of conceptual objects. The Verstand also is 
the power to apprehend the unity which gets 
expressed in our judgments. And in this 
sense the Verstand can even be called (Krit. 
d. reinen Vernunft, 2nd ed., 94) the Vermigen 
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zu urtheilen. But as distinct from the 
Verstand, the Urtheilskraft proper is the 
power to find what cases fall under given 
concepts, or the power to ‘subsume under 
rules? And the Vernunft, in contrast with 
both of these powers, is the power to systema- 
tize into unity, and by means of inclusive 
principles, the less inclusive rules of the Ver- 
stand (Krit. d. reinen Vernunft, 2nd ed., 359). 
Thus the Vernunft is the power which con- 
ceives God, the Universe, and the Moral Law. 
Yet while Kant makes these distinctions, 
or related ones, repeatedly, he remains in his 
usage consistent with no one of them (cf. 
Vaihinger, Commentar, i, 123, 166, 454 note, 
and in many other passages), Permanent 
only is the tendency to define the Verstand 
as the power of thouglit in so far as it is 
expressed in single acts of judgment or of 
conception, and the Vernunft as the systema- 
tizing tendency of thought in its search for all 
embracing unities;. while the Urtheilskraft, 
standing between the two former powers, does 
excellent service to Kant in completing the 
schematism of his accounts of intellectual 
processes, by taking charge of whatever the 
two other powers may seem to have neglected. 
That the three powers of the higher Erkennt- 
nissvermigen have a peculiarly apt one-to-one 
relation, in their turn, to the three general 
powers of the mind (in that our objective 
knowledge of reality is properly to be limited 
to the field of the empirically applied 
Verstand, while the principles for the free 
self-determination of the Will belong to the 
Vernunft, and the Urtheilskraft is of especial 
service in expressing the definable aspect of 
the values present to the Gefiihl)—all this is 
a characteristic thesis which Kant expounds 
in the essay on Philosophie überhaupt, and 
which enables him to explain the title of his 
Kritik der Urtheilskraft—the treatise wherein 
Kant’s doctrine of the Beautiful, and his 
Teleology, are both contained (see the cited 
essay, Werke, vi. 402 f.). 

(6) In general, this psychological terminology 
of Kant, while of the most constant use as 
a means of determining the divisions of his 
work, and the trend of his various researches, 
is of a bewildering complexity and change- 
ableness. The bewildering effect is, however, 
due not so much to the mere changes them- 
selves, as to the fact that Kant repeatedly 
makes much of the importance and exactness 
of distinctions amongst the various mental 

and processes, while he himself is the 
ist coum ‘to algaren. to ignara alairik 


distinctions. Of considerable and very 
baffling importance, in Kant’s psychological 
vocabulary, is the term Gemiith, used on the 
whole very much as recent English writers 
employ the term Mind. In general, this 
word is evidently felt by Kant to be relatively 
presuppositionless, and he so expresses himself, 
vi. 458. Thus the term seems not to imply 
any decision as to the problems of rational 
psychology, or as to the various aspects of the 
ego; so that, as Hegler well points out 
(Psychol. in Kants Ethik, 52), this term 
takes the place of the more metaphysically 
coloured term Seele, where Kant has to speak 
of the empirical processes wherein the various 
mental powers co-operate, and so get their 
concrete expression. Yet, as the Gemiith can 
‘affect itself’ and thereby produce the pheno- 
mena of the inmerer Sinn, and has a life 
that evidently goes beyond what is directly 
revealed by consciousness (Eisler, s. v., seems 
incorrectly to identify Bewusstsein and Gemiith 
in Kant’s usage), the precise implications of 
the term become puzzling whenever we have 
to deal with the problem as to the sense in 
which the @ priori principles are original, or 
are innate = so far as they are in any sense 
innate) in the Gemiith. The manifold uses of 
the term Gemiith have been well collected by 
Hegler (loc. cit.). 

(7) There remain two psychological terms 
of Kant which cannot be passed over without 
some mention even in the most general sketch. 
These terms are innerer Sinn and Linbildwngs- 
kraft. The innerer Sinn is a term in very 
general use in the psychology of the 18th 
century. In origin it dates back to the 
Aristotelian-Scholastic doctrine of the sensus 
communis; but its 18th-century form was 
largely due to Locke's well-known passage 
upon ‘the notice that the mind takes of its 
own operations.’ As the term had to compete, 
in its pre-Kantian history, with the Leibnitzian 
term mo areca (ulso used by Kant), and 
with still other terms for the general nature 
of consciousness, its place remained indefinite. 
In Kants usage it is rendered perplexing 
because of its relations, as a passive power, to 
the intimately associated uctive processes of 
consciousness with which it is bound up. 
In a very few passages (of which two are 
given by Hegler, op. cit., 54), the inner sense 
even appears as itself active ~ even as thinking 
and judging. In this sense it would assume 
the functions of the Verstand. In general, 
however, it is a capacity, within the mind or 
the ego, to receive, passively, the influence 
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of the active understanding or Linbildungs- 
kraft, and so to get presented the more or less 
organized facts of the inner life. Like the 
outer sense, it presents to us phenomenal and 
not ultimate reality, and does not show us the 
ego in itself, but only the self as empirical. 
Its form is time, just as space is the form of 
the outer sense. But the parallel between 
inner and outer sense proves to be hopelessly 
incomplete, and the term is an unhappy and 
superfluous one despite its frequent use. 
The Linbildungskraft plays a more important 
part. It occupies, in Kant’s doctrine, the 
place of an essentially mediating principle. 
In all the history of philosophy (and also of 
theology) the principles that may be culled in 
general the mediators have played an impor- 
tant part. The Logos in Stoic and Alexan- 
drine philosophy; the Pneuma in later ancient 
psychology and theology; the Vous and the 
Soul in the doctrine of Plotinus; the attributes 
of the substance in Spinoza, and the infinite 
modes in the same system; the so-called 
Platonic ideas as interpreted by Schopenhauer 
for the purposes of his own system :—all these 
are examples of such mediating concepts. In 
terminology the names of these mediators are 
always confessedly more or less ambiguous. 
The ambiguity goes along with the synthetic 
tendency which gives rise to these conceptions, 
and this ambiguity constitutes at once the 
convenience and the defect of such terms. 
In depth of implication they are superior to 
the more sharply defined and abstract terms 
that name the opposed and extreme principles 
which the mediators are to bring into unity. |them as my own. But one can speak of 
But this depth is purchased by vagueness. |apperception when the Ich denke is viewed 
The mediators suggest the actual life of things | merely as the possible accompaniment of every 
better than do the comparatively dead ex-| conscious state. The idea of the self, the 
tremes; but they have the disadvantages of| consciousness that t ts J who think this, may 
their very concreteness. The Linbildwngs-| be either clear or obscure at any moment > 
kraft is such a mediator. It has many | but, says Kant (1st ed., 117 note): ‘The possi- 
functions, reproductive and i The | bility of the logical form of knowledge 
former are the more familiar; the latter are necessarily depends upon its relation to this 
the more important, since it is through them | apperception as a capacity’ (Vermögen). So 
that the duta of sense are brought intoj|too, in the and ed., 131-2, he uses the often 
synthesis, and the Verstandesbegriffe or forms | quoted expression: ‘Das Ich denke muss alle 
of the understanding—the categories—get | meine Vorstellungen begleiten können’ This 
applied to experience. The Hinbildungskraft, | Ich denke, however, must be an act of spon- 
as productive, is at once sensuous and intelli- |taneity, opposed in nature to the passivity of 
gent. It is the minister of the Verstand, aud | sense. Through the work of the Zinbildungs- 
is in fact the Verstand in action, so that in| kraft, which applies the forms of the Verstand 
places it seems to make the very concept of to the data of sense, I come to be thus able to 
the Verstand itseli superfluous. Its functions|say, Jch denke. The one original act of re- 
are more or less antecedent to, and apart from, | ferring all to the self is at the basis of the 
our actual consciousness. We are aware, from entire process, and the result expresses the 
moment to moment, rather of the results than | meaning of this act, which is at first a 
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of the original synthetic processes of the 
Kinbildungskraft. In our practical life the 
same power lias also its important place. 
The stress laid upon the Zinbildwngskraft in 
its distinction from the rest of the higher 
Erkenntnissvermigen thus threatens to destroy 
the finality of the usual threefold division 
of the latter; but Kant is preserved from 
admitting this consequence because of the 
intimate relations which the Zinbildungskraft 
all the while establishes with its neighbours, 
See upon this term Anthropologie, vii. 495=7 3 
Krit. d. reinen Vernunft (1st ed.), 103 ff, 
especially 119, where the Linbildungskraft 
is brought into relation to Verstand and 
Apperception (2nd ed.), 151 ff. One may also 
consult Hegler (op. cit., 143 ff.); Adickes in 
the notes to the deductions of the two editions 
of the Kritik; and E. F. Buchner, A Study of 
Kants Psychology (Monog. Suppl., No. 4, to 
the Psychol. Kev.), 114-17. See also Paulsen, 
op. cit., 175. 

(8) Between Kant’s psychological and his 
epistemological terminology stand the im- 
portant terms Apperception and Einheit der 
Apperception, the general names for the active 
unity of consciousness, a principle whose 
tendency is expressed by the fact that, in 
view of the presence of this apperception, or 
in view of the unity of apperception, every 
conscious state is capable of being viewed as 
mine, or as, in its form, the product of my 
activity. In its most explicit form, Appercep- 
tion is identical with self-consciousness, since 
when I know my states definitely, I know 
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latent or subconscious act, in conscious form. 
The term Apperception comes to Kant from 
Leibnitz, Descartes had earlier employed the 
corresponding verb. 

(9) The special terminology of the theory 
of knowledge in the Arit. d. reinen Vernunft 
is so complex, and the interdependence of the 
various terms is so intimate, that no complete 
account of this terminology could be given 
without a lengthy exposition of the whole 
system. One must confine the following 
statement to a very few important points; 
aud in general, the remainder of this article 
must be devoted merely to specimens of Kant’s 
terminology. 

(10) Kant’s theory of knowledge, as is well 
known, maintains that the internal process of 
applying the forms of the understanding to 
the facts of sense introduces into our whole 
conceptual world that conformity to law which 
the earlier rationalistic theories of knowledge 
had supposed to be the revelation of an 
absolute external truth, but which Kant views 
as no revelation of anything absolute. While 
our experience has to conform to law, and is 
known in advance to be thus subject to neces- 
sary principles, the lawful connectedness of our 
experience is due to the unity of appercep- 
tion, to the synthetic work of the Einbildungs- 
kraft, to the activity of the Verstand, to 
the spontaneity of our thought (Denken) in 
general, and not to our knowledge of any 
absolute or external truth. All these expres- 
sions dwell, as we have now seen, upon various 
aspects of what is, for Kant, the same great 
fact. It is the intellect that weaves the unity 
of its own world. Meanwhile, the intellect, 
or the Hinbildwngskraft in particular, is indeed 
produktiv but not creative (schipferisch). It 
needs, namely, material for its weaving, and 
without such given material it can do nothing. 
This material is furnished to it by the Sinn- 
lichkeit. The latter, although passive, has its 
Forms. These are usually called the forms 
of the Anschawung, i.e. of perception. They 
are space and time; and these forms (espe- 
cially the latter form, time) predetermine 
what schemes, or general types of objects 
(Schemata), the Hinbildungskraft can weave, 
when it applies the forms of the Verstand to 
the facts of sense. Thus there are two types 
of forms, or of characteristic conditions of 

ge, which are determined for us by 
the original nuture of our sort of intelligence: 
viz. the forms of the Verstand. and the forms 
of the Sinnlichkeit or of the Anschauung. The 
forms of the Anschauung Kant considers in 


the first division of the critical analvsis of 
our knowledge in the Kritik. This division 
is called the -lesthetik, as being the doctrine of 
sense. The forms of the Verstand are studied in 
the A nalytik,whose name Kant derives from the 
known terminology of the Aristotelian Logic. 

(11) The most general terms which express 
the central thoughts of the resulting theory 
of knowledge can be brought together by 
means of a series of theses. As Kant teaches:— 
(a) We can know only phenomena (Lrschein- 
ungen), not things in themselves (Dinge an 
sich), or Nowmena. (b) But we can kuow, 
a priori or aus reiner Vernunft, that the 
Erscheinungen are subject to universal and 
necessary laws (Regeln), so that a priori 
Grundsätze, upon which all empirical science 
depends, are possible, and can be exhaustively 
stated, on the basis of a complete enumeration 
of all the categories or the understanding or 
of the fundamental concepts or Begriffe. (c) 
In view of this limitation and accompanying 
necessity to be found in the world of our 
knowledge, the field of human insight can be 
defined as Lrfahrung. Erfahrung constitutes, 
in a sense, one whole; for although empirical 
facts are countless, and although the brute 
data of sense are not controlled by the under- 
standing, the order of the realm of experience 
is due to the categories, and the Hinheit der 
möglichen Erfahrung, or unity of possible 
experience, is assured in advance, by virtue of 
the relation of all special facts of experience 
to the /ch denke or to the original unity of 
Apperception. (d) The knowledge of this 
whole theory is, for Kant, a transcendental 
knowledge. Applied to the interpretation of 
the problems of philosophy, it frees us from 
the Antinomien with which human thought 
has thus far been beset. It rids us from 
bondage to the necessary illusions, the Dia- 
lectic of the Vernunft; and so at once sets the 
due limits to our knowledge, and assures us 
of the sovereignty of rationality within the 
sphere that is open to our science. Hereby 
the possibility (Möglichkeit) of experience, of 
science, and of synthetic judgments a priori, 
is established, 

(12) All the terms thus named are of central 
importance for Kant; and many of them are 
difficult. We may begin here with one of the 
most famous and puzzling of the list—the 
adjective transcendental. The word had in 
scholastic terminology its established usage, 
which is very different from the Kantian 
usage. It was un adjective applied to those 
predicates which the scholastic doctrine re- 
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garded as transcending in generality even 
the Aristotelian categories themselves, These 
transcendentals were unity, truth, and good- 
ness, together with thing and something. But 
the term transcendentals referred solely to the 
high degree of generality of these predicates, 
and had no relation to the possibility of our 
knowing them, or to the conditions of our 
knowledge of them. In Baumgarten’s Meta- 
physica (§§ 72-123), while these same pre- 
dicates, unum, verum, bonum, are treated 
upon the basis of the scholastic tradition, 
stress is laid upon the fact that, in every 
being, these predicates are in some sense 
present of necessity; and unum transcenden- 
taliter is translated, in Baumgarten’s note 
(§ 73), by the German phrase wesentlich eins, 
while veritas transcendentalis (§ 89) is trans- 
lated in the note by nothwendige metaphysische 
Wahrheit. The twofold character of the 
epithet transcendental, as thus known to Kant 
in former usage, appeared to him to warrant 
an analogous, but novel usage. For transcen- 
dental had thus been (a) no direct predicate 
of any object, but a predicate technically 
applied to certain predicates, viz., as we have 
seen, to the predicates unum, verum, bonum. 
(b) It had also (in Baumgarten’s usage) come 
to imply a certain necessity and universality 
about these predicates themselves. Havingonce 
proposed to himself the problem of a theory of 
necessary knowledge, or of knowledge valid in 
advance of all experience, Kant needed a pre- 
dicate to characterize the type of knowledge 
which should constitute this new theory. He 
chose transcendental, and declared (Krit. d. 
reinen Vernunft, 2nd ed., 25) that by transcen- 
dentale Erkenniniss he intended (a) to mean 
not any kind of knowledge of objects, but a 
knowledge concerned with a particular type 
of knowledge (Erkenntnissart), viz. of that type 
of knowledge which (8) his new theory of the 
necessary principles of the understanding was 
to embody. This new usage thus imitated, for 
the purposes of Kant’s theory, both of the 
aspects of Baumgarten’s former usage. 

(13) But the meaning of transcendental as 
theoretical knowledge about the necessary prin- 
ciples of all knowledge about objects never 
remains steadfast in Kaut's usage, just because 
he had so long lectured upon Baumgarten’s 
text, and because the old usage entered into 
all sorts of curious psychological complications, 
in his own mind, with the ideas associated 
with his new enterprise. The term is otherwise 
explained in the Krit.d.reinen Vernunft, 352-3. 
It is otherwise used in a fashion which 


Adickes calls weitherzig (see his note to p. 235 
of the 2nd ed. of the Krit. d. reinen Vernunft, 
and which Vaihinger declares ta -vastitute 
the ‘most difficult terminological problem’ in 
Kant, and even in ‘all modern philosophy’ 
(Commentar, i. 467). The term is often 
confused with transcendent, and then means 
going beyond, or transcending, the limits of 
human knowledge. Of the other meanings, 
no complete account has yet been published 
by any student. They must be made out 
from the context, each time afresh. 

(14) Our necessary knowledge about the 
world of experience is founded upon a priori 
principles. The term here used has its origin 
in the well-known Aristotelian distinction 
between what is prior in nature and what is 
prior for us. In modern thought, ever since 
the scholastic period, the Aristotelian dis- 
tinction had been familiar; and the special 
expressions @ priori and a posteriori, used as 
adjective phrases qualifying especially the 
noun demonstration, had been employed since 
the later scholasticism. To know or demon- 
strate a priori is, in this sense, to know 
through causes or principles, as opposed to a 
knowledge gained wholly through the parti- 
cular facts of experience. Kant gives the 
term a new and more special meaning. Know- 
ledge a priori is for him knowledge in advance 
of all experience, and hence is a knowledge of 
the content of any of the necessary concepts 
or principles of thought. These necessary 
principles are themselves a priori, because 
they are independent of experience. 

(15) But by virtue of this knowledge, which 
we get through the a priori principles, we 
become acquainted with phenomena, and not 
with Noumena, with Erscheinungen, and not 
with Dinge an sich. The terms here used have 
become extremely familiar in recent literature. 
Their Kantian usage still suggests, however, 
many topics of controversy. The phrase an 
sich goes back to the well-known Greek usage, 
in both Plato and Aristotle, according to which 
anything that truly exists, or that truly is 
known, exists or is known xa’ aird, i.e. per 
se or in se (cf. Aristotle, Met., VII. 4. 1029 b). 
Kant’s relative novelty in usage lies in the 
fact that in speaking of the Ding an sich he 
emphasizes the thing in itself, not in an 
abstract contrast to other things in general, 
or to its relations to such other things, but 
in a contrast with e only. This con- 
trast of the thing in itself with the thing’s 
seeming or appearance was indeed not new; 
but Kant expressly emphasizes it as against 
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all other aspects of the an sich. The Ding an 
sich then is the thing as it exists independently 
of and apart from all knowledge. The prin- 
cipal problems as to the Ding an sich are : (a) 
whether Kant really assumes its existence as 
& positive fact; (b) how he conceives that exis- 
tence; and (c) how he reconciles such affirma- 
tion of the thing's existence an sich with the 
theory of the subjectivity of all our knowledge. 
While a discussion of these problems belongs 
elsewhere, there can be no doubt that Kant 
does assume the independent reality of Dinge 
an sich as a positive fact, and does not make 
any serious attempt to demonstrate that 
reality. The correlate of the Ding an sich is 
the Erscheinung, to which, however, Kant 
attributes not mere existence in our private 
and isolated experience from moment to mo- 
ment, but a certain secondary type of reality, 
or of objectivity, due to the fact that the Ær- 
inung follows universal laws, which are 
equally valid for all men. An Erscheinung is no 
mere Schein; it is a fact for all of us men,— 
a verifiable content of possible experience. 
(16) In addition to the term Ding an sich, 
Kant uses for the objects of the metempirical 
realm two other terms: Noumenon and trans- 
cendentaler Gegenstand. The former of these 
terms comes to Kant from his own dogmatic 
period (cf. his Inaugural Dissertation, Werke, 
li, 403). It is the relic of the stage 
when he still opposed to the phenomenal 
world the world of true Being, knowable, in 
abstraction from all sensuous facts, through 
the pure intellect. A Woumenon is a reality 
such as one would know who could seize ulti- 
mate truth through his understanding alone, 
without the aid of sense. As a positive con- 
cept, this is wholly rejected by Kant in his 
critical period. Viewed negatively, the con- 
cept of the Vowmenon as the object which we 
(who are bound to sense whenever we seek to 
win any positive knowledge) do not know and 
cannot know,—this Vowmenon becomes, in de- 
notation, identical with the Ding an sich; but 
the two concepts have a different origin. The 
Ding an sich is a concept expressing a selbst- 
verständliche Voraussetzung (see Benno Erd- 
mann’s work before cited, Kant’s Kriticis- 
mus), viz. the presumption that phenomena 
somewhat independently real must correspond. 
The Nowmenon is a concept reached by first 
conceiving an object of the pure intellect, and 
by then observing that such an object must for 
ever lie beyond our ken, since what we know 
is a phenomenal world, where sense-facts are 
subject to the a priori laws of the Verstand. 


(17) The transcendentaler Gegenstand is 
a concept of still a different origin. The 
Verstand refers all content of sense to an ob- 
ject. This is the very nature of the Ver- 
stand. Hereby it accomplishes its task oi 
conceiving the facts of sense as in unity. But 
any object once conceived, through an intel- 
lectual synthesis of sense-data, e.g. this house, 
this stone, remains, as an object present to our 
experience, still but a Vorstellung, i.e. a par- 
ticular idea, or content of our consciousn’ss. 
So soon as we view this Vorstellung as such, 
we are again led to seek for its object; snd 
soon. The limit of this process of referring 
the contents of experience to still further 
objects as their basis is given by the con- 
cept of an Etwas = æ, whereof we can only 
say that it is an Etwas, a something in general. 
This is the transcendentaler Gegenstand, the 
object that I am trying to know through every 
particular act of my empirical knowledge. 
This object, the permanently sought beyond of 
my empirical search for truth, can never be 
presented in experience. I therefore can only 
define it as beyond every experience. It is the 
law of my consciousness thus to seek for, but 
never to find, the ultimate correlate of my own 
conscious activity, namely, the final object that 
I am trying to know. While the Noumenon, 
then, as such, is first positively conceived as 
the object of the pure intellect, and is there- 
after found to be nothing knowable to us, 
the transcendentaler Gegenstand, as such, is 
first conceived as that which would finally 
determine, and if present would satisfy, my 
empirical search for the truth of my own 
objects. The latter, then, is der gänzlich un- 
bestimmte Gedanke von Etwas überhaupt, or 
der Gegenstand einer sinnlichen Anschauung 
überhaupt. Since it can never be found 
within experience, but is driven, through the 
essential endlessness of the search, beyond all 
experience, the transcendentaler Gegenstand 
comes at last to denote, once more, the abso- 
lute beyond, for which the Ding an sich was 
the first name, 

(18) The three terms then, with different 
origin and connotation, come, in most passages 
where they are used, to denote the same 
object, the inaccessible reality. See Krit. d. 
reinen Vernunft, 1st ed., rog, and the section 
‘Von dem Grunde der Unterscheidung aller Ge- 
genstämde überhaupt in Phenomena und Nou- 
mena, in both editions. Compare the Doctor- 
Dissertation of Rudolf Lehmann, Kant's Lehre 
vom Ding an sich (Berlin, 1878); Cohen's 
discussion in Kant’s Theorie der Erfahrung 
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(and ed., Berlin, 1885), sor f; and the 
accounts of Benno Erdmann (op. cit.) and 
Paulsen (pp. 153-5 of his op. cit.). 

(19) The realm of our actual knowledge is 


Exfahrung. Here again we have a word of 


ambiguous meaning. In general it is used in 
two senses: (1) as the sum total of facts so 
far as they are determined not by necessary 


principles, but by the immedinte data of 
sense ; (2) as the sum total of facts in so far 


as they are determined to unity by the appli- 
cation of the principles of the Understanding, 
and are so brought under the unity of apper- 
ception. In the first sense, Erfahrung is the 
source of knowledge in so far as it is not 
a priori. In the second sense, Erfahrung is 
a realm of possible perceptions, all of which 
are woven into unity by their universal and 
synthetic relations to the self. 

(20) The judgments which we can make, 
in advance, concerning all objects of possible 
experience, are synthetic judgments a priori. 
Such judgments are opposed, as ic, to 
analytic judgments. The latter judgments 
express in their predicates nothing but what 


was already contained in the explicit or 


known meaning of their mee ed eg. 
Every triangle has three angles. ta syn- 
thetic judgment passes beyond the direct 
meaning of its subject to bring this meaning 
into unity with that of a new predicate ; e. g. 
Every change has a cause. That such syn- 
thetic judgments a priori can be made re- 
garding the whole constitution of our ex- 
perience is Kant’s principal thesis in his 
Deduction of the Categories. The categories 
themselves (by no means identical either in 
name or in character with the original Cate- 
gories of Aristotle, despite some points of 
agreement) are the fundamental concepts a 
priori of the Verstand, the forms in conformity 
with which the Hinbildungskraft weaves into 
unity the data of sense. The list of the cate- 
gories can be given exhaustively, as Kant 
thinks, and upon this basis an equally exhaus- 
tive list of the Grundsätze of the under- 
standing, the principles or basal synthetic 
judgments a priori, can be drawn up. — 

(21) The Analytik of Kant’s Kritik is 


doomed to failure. We cannot primarily 
avoid the illusions of reason, but we can 
detect them. In doing so we deal, first, with 
the Antinomien or necessary conflicts between 
contradictory propositions, to which the Ver- 
nunft is led. We solve these contradictions 
by showing that they are due to our tendency 
to view as absolutely true of things in them- 
selves, principles which apply only to pheno- 
mena, The later discussions of the Dialektik 
lead to the problems of Rational Psychologyand 
of Rational Theology. But henceforth, in the 
Krit. d. reinen Vernunft, while the termino- 
logy remains intricate enough, it is oftener in 
touch with that of the older metaphysic ; and 
one who has proceeded so far has grappled 
with the most serious of the terminological 
difficulties of the Kritik. ke 
(22) The foregoing must serve m as 
specimens of wake of the most famous of 
Kant's terms, and as instances of the val 
rinciples regarding the nature and gro 
of Lis cen which have been discussed in the 
early portion of this article. No space can 
here be given to the terminology of the later 
works of Kant, except in so far as the fore- 
going discussions already give guidance. 


GLOSSARY. 
[The numbers refer to the paragraphs of this article.) 


Analytik, 10, 21. 
rene R 10; see also TERMINOLOGY (German). 
Antinomien, 21. 


i, ate 
II 

plaen nt 

Ejnbild ; uktive, 10. 

Einheit paar al 8; Einheit der möglichen 


53 in relation to Noumenon and to 
Gegenstand, 16-18. 


Erscheinung, 11, 15. 
Forms of Sense and Understanding, to, 


devoted to the development of this theory | Gefühl 


of 

palat of the inevitable claims and 
efforts of the Vernunft, our organ of prin- 
ciples, to transcend all experience by attempt- 
ing to weave the provisional unities of the 
Verstand into absolute unities. These efforts 
of the Vernunft are as necessary as they are 


. The Dialektik is devoted to an iS 


reinen Vernunft, general character of 
gees iiss of its principal theories, 


10-21. 
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Metaphysik, 4. 

Möglichkeit der Erfahrung, 11. 
Noumenon, 11, 16-18, 

Oberes Erkenntnissvermigen, ge 


Phenomena, 11. 

Philosophie in general, 4. 
Praktische Philosophie, 4. 
Produktive Einbildungskraft, ra, 
Regeln, 5, 11. 

Schein, 15. 

Schemata, 10, 


Seele, 6. 
Sinnlichkeit in general, 5. See also ra. 
Synthetische Urtheile, 11, 20, ; 


3- 
Transcendentaler Gegenstand, 17, 18, 
Transcendentalphilosophie, 17, 18. 
Urtheilskraft, 5. 


Vernunft, 5, 21. 
Vernunfterkenntniss, 4. 
Verstand, 5, 17. (3.2.) 


Karma [Sansk. Karman, from Kar, to do or 
create]. In Hindu philosophy, the principle 
of individual existence by virtue of which the 
sum of moral desert in the life of one sentient 
being becomes the germ which develops 
another in whose destiny it is a predetermin- 
ing factor. 

Whether the Brahmistic metaphysic of the 
Vedanta or the more negative conceptions 
which underlie Buddhism be regarded as the 
truer expression of Hindu thought, it is still 
true that in the phenomenal world of causation 
and change the only persistent feature is the 
process of metempsychosis, whicli is an endless 
re-creation of the world in obedience to moral 
necessity. The source of this necessity is 
Karma, which is the seed out of which a new 
life emerges. A man dies but leaves his 
Karma, the sum of his moral desert, which 
necessitates another life as the bearer of its 
retribution. The process is unending, but the 
motive of it is Karma exerting the pressure 
of a moral destiny that is imperishable and 
inexorable. The only escape from this fatality 
is through the suppression of Karma itself, 
which can be attained only by travelling the 
Hindu road of salvation. The suppression of 
Karma means freedom from the necessity of 
existence and abso: ption into Nirvana, which 
is either Brahm, the universal life, or nothing- 
ness, Sce ORIENTAL Puinosopny (India). 

Literature: Derussen, Die Sitras des 
Vedanta (Leipzig, 1887); Appendix to his 
Metaphysics; and art. Buddhism, in Encyc. 
Brit. (oth ed.); Buddhism, in Oriental Re- 
ligious Series (ed. by Max Müller).  (a.r.0.) 


[Gr. xápvov, a nut, + xivnors, 
movement]: Ger. (the same); Fr. cariocinase ; 
Ital. cariocinesi. Indirect nuclear division, 
involving the formation of a spireme or nuclear 
thread, its segmentation into CHROMOSOMES 
(q. v.), and the splitting of the chromosomes. 

A term suggested by Schleicher in 1878; 
equivalent to the mitosis of Flemming (1882). 
See Mrrosis. 

Literature: Scuixicuer, Die Knorpelzell- 
theilung; Fixmmine, Zellsubstanz. (C.L1.M.) 

KEaryoplasm [Gr. xápvov, a nut, + mAdopa, 
a thing formed]: Ger. Zellkernsubstanz; Fr. 
carioplasme ; Ital. carioplasma. The nuclear, 
as lana to the cytoplasmic, substance of the 
ce! 

A term due to Flemming (1882). In the 
same year Strasburger introduced the term 
nucleoplasm for the same substunce. 

Literature: FLEMMING, Zellsubstanz ; 
Srrassurcrr, Ueber den Theilungsvorgang 
der Zellkerne. (C.L1.M.) 

Katabolism (Gr. xará, down, + Bdddew, to 
cast]: Ger. Katabolismus; Fr. catabolisme; 
Ital. catabolismo. The distinctive METABO- 
LISM (q.v.) whereby complex organic sub- 
stances break down into less complex forms 
with concomitant liberation of energy. 

A term introduced by Gaskell in 1886. 
Cf. ÅNABOLISM. (C.L1.M.) 

Katatonia (Gr. xará, down, + Teivew, to 
stretch tightly]: Ger. Katatonie, Spannungs- 
irrsinn; Fr. catatonie; Ital. catutonia. A 
mental disorder with marked neuro-muscular 
symptoms, described by Kahlbaum in 1874. 

Although not admitted by all writers as 
a distinct disorder, but only as the presence 
of a group of symptoms in cases of mental 
stupor or of circular insanity, &c., yet clini- 
cally, as well as theoretically, the term hat 
been recognized in recent literature (cf. 
Kraepelin, Psychiatrie, 441 f). 

In typical cases the disease shows at first 
a condition of depression, melancholia, and 
distress; which condition is at times preceded 
by a period of nervousness, unsettlement, 
headache, languor, desire for solitude, and the 
like. With the depression are apt to occur 
hallucinations and illusions, mostly connected 
with the self-accusations and distress of the 
patient. The depression gives place to, or is 
at times replaced by, a condition of excitement 
and agitation, of wild, senseless actions and 
exciting hallucinations; and it is in this 
stage that the more distinctive symptoms of 
katatonia are observed. There is an abeyance 
or absence of movements, even movements of 
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respiration and of the eyelids being much less 
frequent. A fixed attitude, and often an 
uncomfortable one, is rigidly maintained. As 
soon as passive movements of the patient's 
limbs are attempted the antagonistic muscles 
contract energetically ; this symptom is termed 
negativism. If this is slight or is overcome, 
then the patient’s limbs may be set in any 
posture, however unusual or uncomfortable 
(flewibilitas cerea). The rigid immobility is 
often interrup' by repetitions of simple 
stereotyped movements (Bewegungsstereo- 
typie). Quite characteristic in many cases is 
the presence at times of suggestibility, particu- 
larly of movement and attitudes and the auto- 
matic repetition of peculiar actions or words, 
along with an obstinate resistance to move- 
ment at other times. There is often mutism 
or complete absence of speech or refusal of food, 
although not always from purely psychical 
cause. The disease may terminate in stupor 
and dementia, 

Literature: Kauipaum, Die Katatonie; 
art. Katatonia, in Tuke’s Dict. of Psychol. 
Med.; Pu. Cxasztin, La Confusion mentale 
primitive (1895); SÉcLAs, Troubles du Lan- 
gage. (J.5.-P.J.-L.M.) 

The term is also used (Ger. 2 
Zustand; Fr. catatonie; Ital. catatonismo) 
by Arndt, Schüle, Morselli, and other alienists 
to indicate this neuro-muscular condition as 
a symptom of various mental diseases, e. g. 
stupidity, amentia, hysteria, &c. 

Literature: Annpr, Lehrb. d. Psychiat. ; 
SomüLe, Klin. Psychiat.; MorsELLI, Semej. 
malat. ment. (E.M.) 

Keller, Helen: see BRIDGMAN, LAURA. 

Kenosis and Kenotism [Gr. cevs, empty]: 
Ger. Kenosis, Kenotismus ; Fr. kénose; Ital. 
chenosi, chenotismo. That theory of the dual 
nature of Jesus Christ which represents his 
divinity as adapting itself by an act of self- 
emptying or self-limiting to the conditions of 
a developing human experience. 

The doctrine of the kenosis is a modern 
revival of the ancient controversies over the 
nature of Jesus Christ. It arose in the 17th 
century out of a controversy between the 
theologians of Giessen and Tübingen, the 
former maintaining that during his earthly 
career Jesus actually divested himself of his 
divine attributes, while the Tübingen group 
held that these attributes were present but 
concealed from view. The controversy dealt 
with a profound mystery in a way that 
developed no new insight. 

Literature’ Herzog’s Real-Encye., vii. 511 f., 


(a-7.0.) 
Sören. (1813-55.) Born 


Kierkegaard, 
and educated at Copenhagen; his 
branches were philosophy and theolo; 
In 1841-2 he visited Germany; after hi 
return he lived in retirement at Copenhagen. 
engaged in philosophical writing. Asa thinker 
he is related to Hamann, Jean Paul, Feuer- 
bach, and Trendelenburg. 

Kinaesthetic (1) Memory and (2) Equi- 
valent: Ger. (1) svorstellung, kin- 


valent kinesthésique; Ital. (1 
cinesica (or di movimento), (2) equivalente 
cinestesico. (1) All images which represent 
movements of the body, whether the origi- 
nal sensations were immediate or remote in 
the sense given under KINARSTHETIO SENSA- 
TION (1). 

(2) Any mental content of the kinaesthetic 
order which is adequate to secure the volun- 
tary performance of a movement. Suggested 
by Baldwin, as cited below. 

Kinaesthetic sensations and images go to 
make up kinaesthetic equivalents. The term 
‘ equivalents’ is recommended to sum up the 
formulation that unless a kinaesthetic con- 
tent, ‘equivalent’ to a movement, be re- 
instated in consciousness, the voluntary 
formance of that movement is impossible. 
In other words, a movement must be thought 
of before there can be a volition to perform 
it, and, according to this formulation, thought 
of in kinaesthetic terms, i.e. of earlier ex- 
periences of movement. In particular, the 
term is useful (a) in connection with the 
theory of the child’s or others’ acquisition 
of voluntary movements, i.e. by getting 
‘ kinaesthetic equivalents’; (b) in connection 
with the pathology of will and attention when 
the equivalents are disturbed or destroyed ; 
(c) with the analysis of particular motor func- 
tions, in determining just what elements the 
equivalents involve. As illustrating these 
three classes of cases, we may cite (a) the 
child’s acquisition of the equivalents of vocal 
utterance; (b) the cases in which certain of 
the kinaesthetic images are gone, and the 
patient can only perform a movement when 
he sees the limb (depending on visual sensa- 
tional equivalents); and (¢) such analysis of 
equivalents as those cited under HANDWRITING 
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(q.v.). The use of the term, moreover, does 
not prejudice the discussion of the facts. 

Literature: see the indications given under 
KINAESTHETIO Sensation. Of special im- 
portance are James, Princ. of Psychol., ii. 
chap. xxvi; Pick, Die sogenannte ‘ Conscience 
Musculaire,’ Zeitsch. f. Psychol, iv (1892), 
161 ff.; JANET, Automatisme psychol. ; BALD- 
win, Story of the Mind, 16 f. See also the 
textbooks of psychology on Voluntary Move- 
ment. (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Kinaesthetic Sensation [Gr. xweîr, to 
move, -+aicOnos, perception]: Ger. kinaesthe- 
tische Empfindung, (b) Bewegungsempfindung ; 
Fr. sensation kinesthésique (or motrice), (b) de 
mouvement; Ital. sensazione cinestetica (or 
cinesica—x.M.), (b) di movimento. Any sensa- 
tion which informs us of the movement of 
the body or of a part of it, 

Here belong sensations (a) other than those 
from the moving member, such as those of 
sight, hearing, &c., of the movement, as well us 
(b)—and to these the adjective ‘kinaesthetic’ 
is sometimes restricted—the sensations from 
the member actually in movement: a group 
of muscular and other sensation qualities. 

The words‘ kinaesthesis’ and ‘ kinaesthetic’ 
were first used by Bastian (Brain as Organ 
of Mind, 543). He speaks of the sense of 
movement, or kinaesthesis, as ‘a separate 
endowment of a complex kind, whereby we 
are made acquainted with the position and 
movement of our limbs, whereby we judge of 
“weight” and “ resistance,” and by means of 
which the brain also derives much unconscious 
guidance in the performance of movements 
generally, but especially in those of the auto- 
matic type.’ (E.B.T., J.M.B.) 

James has distinguished (a) and (b) as 
‘resident’ (b) and ‘remote’ (a) effects of 
movement (Prine. of Psychol., 488, 491, 493). 
This is useful, since it allows free analysis of 
the entire set of sensations involved., It is 
accordingly better to follow James’s preference 
(now expressed here) for ‘keeping the word 
a generic one.’ Its advantage a in the 
discussion of the KINAESTHETIC MEMORY AND 
EQUIVALENT (q. v.). 

Literature: generally the same as for 
INNERVATION SENSATION, and Errort (q.v.); 
see also BIBLIOG. G, 2, 3, e (3.M.B.) 

Kind[AS.cynd, nature, from eynde, natural; 
same root as Gr, yéos, Lat, genus): Ger. 
Art (the word ‘kind’ is also used to trans- 
lute Ger. Gattung, for which see HEGELS 
TerwxoLoGY); Fr. genre; Ital. 
specie. Before ‘class’ acquired its logi 


signification in Queen Anne’s reign, kind was 
sometimes used for any collection of objects 
having a common and peculiar general 
character, simple or complex. 

Thus, in Blundevile’s Arte of Logicke, we 
read: ‘Genus is a generall kind which may 
be spoken of many things differing in speciall 
kind? At other times, and more accurately, 
it was restricted to the species, or narrowest 
recognized class, or that which was supposed 
to be derived from one stock. Thus Wilson's 
Rule of Reason (1551) has: ‘Genus is a 
generall woorde, vnder the whiche diverse 
kindes or sortes of thinges are comprehended.’ 

But before persons who picked their words 
had become ready to use ‘class’ as a mere 
logical extension, they had begun to avoid 
‘kind,’ except when the emphasis of attention 
was placed upon the logical depth rather than 
the breadth. Watts’s Logick (1724) illustrates 
this. This last is the ordinary popular sense 
of the word to-day; so that ‘of this kind,’ 
‘of this nature,’ ‘of this character’ are inter- 
changeable phrases. J. S. Mill, however, in 
his System of Logic, Bk. I. chap. vii. § 4, 
erected the word into a technical term of 
logic, at the same time introducing the term 
‘real kind? His meaning, so far as it was 
determinate, was that classes are of two 
orders, the first comprising those which, over 
and above the characters which are involved 
in their definitions and which serve to delimit 
their extension, have, at most, but a limited 
number of others, and those following as 
‘consequences, under laws of nature,’ of the 
defining characters; and the second, the real 
kinds, comprising those each of which has 
innumerable common properties independent 
of one another. As instances of real kinds, 
he mentions the class of animals and the class 
of sulphur; as an instance of a kind not real, 
the class of white things. It is important 
for the understanding of Mill’s thought here, 
as throughout his work, to note that when 
he talks of ‘properties,’ he has in mind, 
mainly, characters interesting to us. Other- 
wise, it would not be true that all white 
things have few properties in common. By 
a ‘law of nature’ he means any absolute 
uniformity; so that it is hardly enough to 
assert that if all white things had any 
property P, this would be a ‘consequence, 
under a law of nature,’ of their whiteness; 
for it would be itself an absolute and ultimate 
uniformity, Mill says that if the common 
properties of a class thus follow from a small 
number of primary characters ‘which, as the 
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phrase is, account for all the rest,’ it is not 
a real kind. He does not remark that the 
man. of science is bent upon ultimately thus 
accounting for each and every property 
that he studies. The following definition 
might be proposed: Any class which, in 
addition to its defining character, has another 
that is of permanent interest and is common 
and peculiar to its members, is destined to be 
conserved in that ultimate conception of the 
universe at which we aim, and is accordingly 
to be called ‘ real.’ (C.8.P.) 

Kind (in biology) [AS. eynd, from cyn, 
family]. Another term for Spgores (q. v.) 
as in the phrase ‘each after his kind’ (Gen. 
i arf). See also Crassmoation (in 
biology). 

The term has been extended to apply to 
various groupings analogous to biological 
species, and has been used in sociology in the 
phrase CONSCIOUSNESS OF KIND (q.v.). (3.M.B.) 

Kind and Degree: for the foreign 
equivalents see the separate topics. A dis- 
tinction applied to differences or transforma- 
tions according as they are (degree) or are 
not (kind) stated entirely in terms of Quan- 
TITY (q. v.). 

The distinction, as popularly used, covers 
many ambiguities and confusions. (J-M.B.) 

Kindergarten [Ger. Kinder, children, + 
Garten, garden]: Fr. jardin de petits enfants ; f tl 
Ital. giardino d’ infanzia, A school for very | of the containing vessel, 
young children, in which play is utilized as| Kinetio energy: see ENERGY. : (8.xN.) 
an instrument of instruction in the facts of| Kinetics: Ger, Kinetik ; Fr. cinématique; 
nature and the customs and ideals of society. | Ital. (teoria) cinelica, cinematica. The science 

According to Froebel, its founder, the object [of the motion of bodies as produced by the 
is as follows:—‘It shall receive children| forces acting upon them, especially the 
before the school age, give them employment | ticular forms which this science assumes when 
suited to their nature, strengthen pred — based npon oe relations of kinetic energy to 
exercise their senses, employ the waking| energy of position. . 
mind, make them pond Bes judiciously with Introduced by Maxwell as a substitute for 
nature and society, cultivate especially the|the term dynamics in the former limited 
heart and temper, and lead them to the founda- | sense of that word, the actual sense being 
tion of all living—to unity with themselves.’ |now extended so as to include the general 

Literature: FROEBEL, Educ, of Man; Bowen, | laws of force action. (8.N.) 
Froebel and Educ. by Self-activity. (0. De @.) 

Kinesis (1) and (2) Metakinesis [Gr. 
riveiv, to move, perá, beyond]: not in use in 
Fr. and Ger.; “er ) Pini tee) team 
suggested—x,.m.). (1) Physical movement as 
pac he material world ; and (2) its 
supposed correlative or accompanying aspect 
which is psychical or quasi-psychical. Cf. 
Min Dust Tuxory. 

( Terms of the se P raai Tani 
q: v-), introduced by Lloyd Mo or the 
two tos in the case of sialon sh 


which the psychic aspect is not apparent. A 
metakinesis is assumed, according to the re- 
quirements of the theory, to accompany the 
kinesis. See Lloyd Morgan, Animal Life and 
Intelligence (1891), and cf. K. Pearson, Gram- 
mar of Science (2nd ed., 1900), 339 ff. 
(J.M.B., 0.Lr.M.) 
Kinesodic [Gr. xivnois, movement, + 
óðós, road]: Ger. impudsleitend, kinesodisch 
(see note on Ger, equiv. for AESTHESODIC) ; 
Fr. kinésodique ; Ital. cinesiodico. Originative 
rather than receptive; said of tracts and 
centres which convey or give origin to cen- 
trifugal impulses. Cf. Axstuxsopic. More 
inclusive than ‘motor’ in the same connections, 
and uot implying that the impulse necessarily 
issues in muscular contraction. Stimuli which 
produce or regulate secretion, digestion, and 
the like, or even inhibitory impulses, may be 
kinesodic. (H.E) 
Kinetic [Gr. xveîv, to move]: Ger. kine- 
tisch; Fr. cinétique ; Ital. cinetico. Relating 
to or growing out of motion, especially motion 
as an element of energy. ce hai 
Kinetic theory of guses: the theory air 
and other gases rae of disconnected mole- 
cules in rapid motion and constantly colliding ; 
that their heat is only the energy of these mole- 
cules due to their motion, and that their elasti- 
city is only apparent, and is really due to the 
collisions of the molecules against the sides 


Evolution, Karl Pearson has traced the history 
of these words in detail. The weight of 


KNEE-JERK — 


kinship was by every part of the human race 
originally traced through the mother. Cf. 
MaTRIARCHATE. 

Literature; McLennan, Kinship in Ancient 
Greece and other e-says collected in Stud. in 
Ancient Hist. (1st and 2nd series); ROBERTSON 
Sıra, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia; 
Lewis H. Morea, Systems of Cousanguinity 
and Affinity. (F.H.G.) 

Enee-jerk or Patellar Reflex: Ger. 
Kniephänomen, Patellarreflex; Fr, réflexe 
patellaire, or rotulien; Ital. reflesso patellare 
(or rotuleo). A tendon reflex: a sudden 
straightening of the knee-joint caused by 
contraction of the quadriceps femoris muscle. 
It is usually evoked by tapping the patellar 
tendon (front knee region) while the lower leg 
hangs freely suspended from the knee. 

It is abolished by destruction of the motor 
roots supplying this muscle, by destruction 
of the sensory root of the corresponding area 

the fifth lumbar root in man), and by the 

lestruction of the descending paths from the 

cerebellum and mid-brain, or by any cause, 
such as shock, which reduces the nervous tone 
of the reflex centre in the spinal cord. It is 
exaggerated by destruction of the pyramidal 
or cortico-spinal tract, showing that the 
cerebrum normally exerts an inhibitory in- 
fluence upon the refiex centres. It is ex- 
tensively employed clinically as a sign of 
various physiological and pathological con- 
ditions of the nervous system, this being one 
of the most convenient tests of the nervous 
tonicity of the reflex mechanism. It has 
also been found of psychological interest as 
reflecting alterations of attention, stages of 
fatigue, &c., being locally convenient for ex- 
perimentation. 

The patellar reflex is sometimes followed 
by a ‘crossed adductor jerk.’ The ordinary 
patellar reflex follows about 2 sec. after the 
stimulus, and this is followed after a similar 
interval by a twitching of the other leg pro- 
duced by the adductor muscles. 

Abolition of the patellar reflex has fre- 
quently been described as a result of cere- 
bellar lesions, though this view has been 
recently actively combated on the ground 
that such injuries never produce this effect 
unless accompanied by destruction of the 
‘reflex bundle of the patellar reflex’ in the 
oblongata, 

Literature: H. P. Bowprron, The Rein- 
forcement and Inhibition of the Knee-jerk, 
Poston Med. and Surg. J., exviii. 542 (1888); 
H. P. Bowvrron and J. W. WARREN, The 
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Knee-jerk and its Physiological Modifications, 
J. of Physiol., xi. 25-64; U. ErsexN, Studien 
über das Verhalten der Reflexe bei gesundem 
und krankem Nervensystem, Inaug.-Dise,, 
Erlangen (1897); C. FÉré, Note sur les 
Réflexes tendineux du Genou, et en parti- 
culier sur la Contraction réflexe successive, 
C. R. Soc. de Biol., Paris, 9° sér., i. 530 
(3899) 5 A. VAN GEHUCHTEN, Le Mécanisme 

Mouvements réflexes, J. de Neurol. et 
d’Hypnol. (1897); W. R. Gowzrs, A Study 
of the so-called Tendon-reflex Phenomena, 
Med.-Chir, J., London, lxii. 269-305 (1879) ; 
An Address introductory to a Discussion on 
the Diagnostic Value of the so-called ‘ Tendon- 
reflexes,’ Lancet, London, ii. 839-42 (1885); 
A. Janison and E. Scurer, Untersuchungen 
über das Kniephiinomen, Med. Jahrb., Wien, 
261-308 (1882); W. P. Lompanp, The Varia- 
tions of the Normal Knee-jerk, and their Re- 
lation to the Activity of the Central Nervous 
System, Amer. J. of Psychol., i. 5-71 (1887) 
also trans. in Arch, f. Physiol., Leipzig, Suppl.- 
Bd. (1889); On the Nature of the Knee-jerk, 
J. of Physiol, x. 122-48 (1889); MARIE, 
Le Bulletin Médical, Paris, Apr. 15, 1894 
(‘Crossed Knee-jerk’); H. Nerrer, Zur 
Geschichte der Lehre yom Kniephiinomen bei 
Geisteskranken, Inaug.-Diss., Freiburg i. B. 
(1897); Nonne, Patellarreflex bei Klein- 
hirnerkrankung, Neurol. Centralbl. (1897), 
285; C. S. Suxrrineton, Brit. Med. J., 
March 12, 1892; Lancet, London, May 6, 
1893; P. Srewart, Experimental Observa- 
tions on the Crossed Adductor Jerk, J. of 
Physiol, xxii. Nos. x and 2 (1897); 
T. Zizuen, Corresp.-Bl, d. allg. ärztl. Ver. v. 
Thüringen, Weimar, xviii. 1-8 (1889); 
Serri, Riv. di Fren., 1887. (E.H.) 

Knowledge [Lat. gnoscere) : Ger. Erkennt- 
niss; Fr. connaissance; Ital. conoscenza. 
(1) The cognitive aspect of consciousness in 
general, 

From this point of view it has been pro- 
posed to distinguish two kinds of knowledge, 
named respectively ‘knowledge of acquaint- 
ance’ and ‘knowledge about,’ corresponding 
to yrova and eidévas, noscere and scire, Kennen 
and Wissen, connaître and savoir, ‘To know 
may mean either to perceive or apprehend, 
or to understand or comprehend. Know- 
ledge in the first sense is only recognition; 
knowledge in the latter sense is the result of 
intellectual comparison, and is embodied in 
a judgment. Thus a blind man, who cannot 
know light in the first sense, can know about 
light in the second (Ward, art. Psychology 
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in Encye, Brit, gth ed, 49) The terms 
‘knowledge of acquaintance’ and ‘knowledge 
about’ are due to John Grote (£zploratio 
Philosophica, 60). The distinction is elabo- 
rated by James (Prine, of Psychol., i. 221). 

(2) Knowledge is also used in contrast to 
the form of mere opinion sometimes called 
belief. In this application it signifies certi- 
tude based on adequate objective grounds. 
There may be belief or subjective certitude 
without adequate objective foundation, Yet, 
strictly speaking, this distinction is not 
psychological. 

(3) Knowledge is further used for ‘what 
is known’ as such. Thus we may speak of 
chemistry as a ‘ body of knowledge.’ 

For literature see the psychologies; on 
the questions as to the origin, meaning, 
and validity of knowledge, see EristEMo- 
LOGY. (G.¥.8.-J.M.B.) 

Enowledge (in logic). This word is used 
in logic in two senses: (1) as a synonym for 
Cocnition (q.v.), and (2), and more use- 
fully, to signify a perfect cognition, that is, 
a cognition fulfilling three conditions: first, 
that it holds for true a proposition that really 
is true; second, that it is perfectly self- 
satisfied and free from the uneasiness of 
doubt; third, that some character of this 
satisfaction is such that it would be logically 
impossible that this character should ever be- 
long to satisfaction in a proposition not 
true. 

Knowledge is divided, firstly, according to 
whatever classification of the sciences is 
adopted. Thus, Kantians distinguish formal 
and material knowledge. See Screnoz. 
Secondly, knowledge is divided according to 
the different ways in which it is attained, 
as into immediate and mediate knowledge. 
See Immepiacy anD Mepracy (logical). 
Immediate knowledge is a cognition, or 
objective modification of consciousness, which 
is borne in upon a man with such resistless 


force as to constitute a guarantee that it 
(or a representation of it) will remain per-| The Koran was composed by Mohammed 


manent in the development of human cogni- |at intervals during his prophetic career. Its 
tion. Such knowledge is, if its existence be} materials are largely derived from Hebrew, 
granted, either borne in through an avenue Christian, and Arabian traditions, but these 
of sense, external or internal, as a percept of| are fused into a homogeneous product by the 
an individual, or springa up within the mind | powerful genius of the Prophet. r i com- 
as a first principle of reason or as a mystical | prised of 114 suras or chapters, w <i 
revelation. Mediate knowledge is that for|collected and given their present ew y 
which there is some guaraxtee behind itself, | Zaid, „an amanuensis of the Prophet, pod 
although, no matter how far criticism be|the direction of the Kaliph eal S 
carried, simple evidency, or direct insistency, | Koran is creed, code, and cult rag $ 
of something has to be relied upon. The! The central religious doctrines of oran 
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external farmers rests ultimately either 
upon au » Le. testimony, or u 

observation. either case male Cisie 
ledge is attained by Reasoxrxe, which see for 
further divisions. It is only necessary to men- 
tion here that the Aristotelians distinguished 
knowledge én, or of the facts themselves, and 
knowledge adr, or of the rational connection 
of facts, the knowledge of the how and why 


ese aaa topic). They did not 
istinguish between the how and the why, 
because they held that knowledge adr is 
solely produced by SrrLocrsm (q.v.) in its 
Greatest perfection, as demonstration. The 
term empirical knowledge is applied to 
knowledge, mediate or immediate, which 
rests upon percepts; while the terms philo- 
sophical and rational knowledge are applied 
to knowledge, mediate or immediate, which 
rests chiefly or wholly upon conclusions or 
revelations of reason. Thirdly, knowledge 
is divided, according to the character of the 
immediate object, into apprehensive and 
judicative knowledge, the former being of 
a percept, image, or Vorstellung, the latter 
of the existence or non-existence of a fact. 
Fourthly, knowledge is divided, according to 
the manner in which it is in the mind, into 
actual, virtual, and habitual knowlege. 
See Scotus, Opus Oxontense, lib, I. dist. iii. 
quest. 2, paragraph beginning ‘Loquendo 
igitur’? Fifthly, knowledge is divided, 
according to its end, into speculative and 
practical. (C.S.P., 0.1.2.) 

Knowledge (theory of): see EPIsTEMO- 
LOGY, and GNOSIOLOGY. 

Knutzen, Martin. (1713-51.) A mathe- 
matician in Königsberg; a teacher of Immanuel 
Kant. 

Koran [Arab. Quran, Qoran, book]: Ger. 
Koran; Fr. Coran; Ital. Corano. The sacred 
book of Islam, claimed to have been com- 
municated to the Prophet directly by Allah, 
and containing the religious and moral system 
of the Mohammedan religion. 


KRATYLUS — 


KYMOGRAPH 


yl 

are its monotheistic conception of God and its 
doctrine of unconditional predestination. It 
contains a very high and pure system of 
morality. Cf. ORIENTAL Puinosopry (India), 

Literature: NÖLDEKE, Gesch, des Qorans 
(1860); Mune and R. B. Surrs, Lives of 
Mohammed; Kuxrnen, Hibbert Lectures ; 
Wei, Einleitung in den Koran (2nd ed., 
1878); Garcia pe Tassy, L’Islamisme 
d'après le Coran (1874); SEYD AmED, Essays 
(1871); Toy, Johnson’s Univl, Cyc., art. 
Koran. (A.T.0.) 

Kratylus. A pupil of the sophist Prota- 
goras, who adhered to the teachings of the 
Ephesian philosopher Heraclitus in Athens. 
Plato was his pupil, and, later, honoured him 
with the dialogue Kratylus. 


Krause, Karl Christian Friedrich, 
(1781-1832.) German philosopher, educated 
at Jena. Privat-docent in Jena 1802, and in 
Berlin 1814. He died when about to habi- 
litate in Munich. He developed a system 
called panentheism, ‘ All in God’ 

Kritias. A pupil of Socrates, who later 
became one of the thirty tyrants, an adherent 
to the school of the Sophists, and the opponent 
of Socrates. 

Krug, Wilhelm Traugott. (1770- 
1842.) German philosopher, educated in 
theology and philosophy at Wittenberg. Pro- 
fessor of philosophy in Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
in Königsberg (1805), and in Leipzig (1809). 

ph: see LABORATORY AND AP- 


PARATUS, II (general). 
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Labials: see PHONETICS. 

Laboratory (of psychology) and Appara- 
tus: Ger. psychologisches Institut, Institut fiir 
experimentelle Psychologie, Apparate, Instru- 
mente; Fr. laboratoire de psychologie, appareils, 
instruments; Ital. luboratorio, apparecchi, stru- 
menti, A room or series of rooms fitted up for 
psychological. experiments. By apparatus is 
meant all the instruments or material means 
of investigation, training, or demonstration. 

I. Laboratory. Psychological experiments 
had been made in physical and physiological 
laboratories and in private quarters, but the 
first laboratory of psychology was established 
by Professor Wundt in Leipzig in 1879. The 
second laboratory, now discontinued, was that 
of the Johns Hopkins University (Professor 
Hall, 1883), and the third—the first in which 
undergraduate work in the laboratory was 
undertaken—was that of the University of 
Pennsylvania (Professor Cattell, 1888). 
Laboratories have now been established in 
the leading Universities of Germany; at the 
Sorbonne, Paris, and elsewhere in France; 
in some thirty American colleges and uni- 
versities, In England beginnings have been 
made, but the only laboratory planned and 
adequately equipped for experimental psycho- 
logy in the British Empire is still that of the 
University of Toronto (Professor Baldwin, 
1890). Laboratories for the investigation of 
pathological mental conditions have been 
established in various institutions, e.g. at the 
Salpêtrière, Paris (Professor Janet), at Heidel- 
berg, Germany (Professor Kriipelin), at Reggio 
Emilia, Italy ( 
the Physiological Institute, Turin (Professor 

0880). 


M Cf. Psycxo.oer (various topics). 
A laboratory of should have the 


fessor Tamburini), and at |p) 


same general position and arrangement as 
laboratories for the other sciences. A series 
of small rooms is, however, preferable to one 
or more large rooms; a dark room is needed 
for work on vision, and a quiet room for work 
on hearing, attention, &c. A workshop for 
wood and metals is very desirable. There 
should be light from the north and south, and 
it is important to have throughout good light 
and quietness. Electric light and power (in- 
cluding a current of low potential) are needed, 
as also water and gas. It is also desirable 
that such a laboratory should comprise facili- 
ties for physiological as well as simply experi- 
mental work, and this is often accomplished 
by arranging for local proximity to special 
laboratories in physiology, neurology, and 
histology, and for some degree of co-operation 
with them. (J.MCK.0.-J.M.B.) 

IL 4 General. The quantitative 
measurements of psychology rest on the same 
general principles as the investigations of 
physics and physiology, and the apparatus 
employed are to a large extent the same. 
Since any direct measurement of sensations, 
thoughts, feelings, or emotions appears to be 
out of the question, the investigator aims to 
obtain an expression of their value in terms 
of their most immediate causes or effects. 
The individual experiencing the sensations, 
&c., can indicate their inequality, alteration, 
and the like, but the numerical value of such 
differences or alterations must be supplied 
from material phenomena open to external 
measure. Thus the measurements of mental 
henomena depend on measurements of either 
the stimuli (i.e. physical processes) of the 
mental state or the (physiological) motor effects 
which follow the stimuli or the mentul state. 
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The stimulus may be measured with respect 
to its duration, intensity, or spatial extent, 
and with reference to the least sensation or 
the least difference in sensation under each 
aspect. 

The least sensation is measured by the 
least stimulus that will produce a sensation : 
called threshold of sensation; the least 
difference of sensation by the least change in 
stimulus that will produce a different sensa- 
tion: called threshold of difference. Where 
measurements of the quality of sensation are 


similar a tus. The electric mode of trans- 
mission is illustrated in the Deprez signal. 
Here the quill is fastened to the armature of 
an electro-magnet. When the circuit is made, 
the quill is drawn to the magnet; when the 
circuit is broken, it is released and drawn 
away by a spring. A record of the points of 
time at which the circuit is made and broken 
is thus obtained on the paper. This principle 
is used in the chronograph. 

The devices for holding and running the 
recording cylinders are numerous. The kymo- 


possible, as in sight and hearing, they are of|giaph consists of a clockwork to turn the 


the same character. See THRESHOLD. The 
motor effect is generally measured with refer- 
ence to variation in the amount, force, and 
direction of movement. By comparison or 
other treatment of these data, inferences are 
drawn regarding the central processes and 
the accompanying mental cl 

Records are obtained in two ways. In the 
first or visual method, an index moves along 
a scale and stops at a number representing 
the measurement obtained. This principle is 
involved in the apparatus whose names end 
in -meter or -scope. The index is usually 
constructed so as to stop at the point desired, 
while the mechanism either continues to work, 
as in the chronoscope, or returns to its start- 
ing-point, as in the dynamometer. A number 
of records may thus be obtained in rapid 
succession. An electric current is often used 
to start the mechanism or stop the index. 

In the second or graphic method, a quill 
point moves to and fro across a cylinder 
covered with blackened paper, at the same 
time that the cylinder rotates; a record or 
curve is thus obtained in two dimensions, one 
of which represents time. This principle is 
involved in the apparatus whose names end 
in -graph. The quill may be attached directly 
to the special apparatus, as in the ergograph, 
or the record may be transmitted by air- 
pressure or an electric current. For air- 
pressure transmission the Marey tambour is 
used, This consists of two drums of wood or 
metal (called tambours), connected by an in- 
elastic rubber tube, each drum having an 
elastic rubber head. The movement to be 
recorded takes the form of an inward pres- 
sure on the elastic head of the first or exploring 
tambour; this compresses the air in the tube 
and in the second or receiving tambour, and 
the elastic head of the latter is raised. A quill, 
extending over the receiving tambour, rises 
and falls with the movement of the head. This 


principle is used in the sphygmograph and 


sylinder, and several adjustments for altering 
the rate of rotation, the angle of its axis, aud 
its position along the axis. The polygraph 
is used for obtaining several records simulta- 
neously. Near the cylinder is an upright rod, 
to which several receiving tambours may be 
clamped; their quills recording at different 
heights on the cylinder, but at corresponding 
points of its circumference; these records 
generally include a time indication, so as to 
fix the duration of the phenomena, should the 
cylinder fail to rotate uniformly. Tlie records 
are obtained on glazed paper that has received 
a uniform coating of lamp or candle black ; 
they are made permanent by bathing the paper 
in some fixing solution. 

Necessary accessories are electric batteries 
and circuits, keys, sounders, current testers, 
resistance boxes, standards aud clamps, and a 
compact switch-board, by which the entire 
electric supply to the different rooms is regu- 
lated and utilized in various combinations. 

IIL Apparatus for special investigations. 
In the more complex tests, special apparatus 
are necessary, which must be devised by the 
investigator for the particular problem. The 
following descriptions embrace apparatus in 
general use. They are suitable for demonstra- 
tion purposes; and with certain adaptations, 
according to the problem in hand, they may 
be used for special investigations as well. 

A. Motor Recording Apparatus. Genvral. 
Apparatus for measuring the extent of move- 
ment are described elsewhere (space relations, 
muscular sense); its duration and rate are 
measured by a simple application of the kymo- 
graph; its force may be determined by the 
pressure exerted against a spring (Cattell). 
There are various apparatus for measuring 
one or more of these data. Delabarres 
apparatus for finding the components of 
movement along vertical and horizontal axes 
consists of a vertical and a horizontal string, 
each attached to the finger and passing over a 
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pulley; at the other end they are attached to 
recording quills, which are pulled one way by 
the finger, the other by an elastic band. The 
dynamometer is used to determine the maximum 
force of a muscle, or to compare movements of 
the same estimated force. It is an oval of 
flexible steel, which can be compressed at the 
sides or pulled apart at the ends; the amount 
of force exerted in either case is indicated on 
scales by a pointer, which remains at the 
highest point reached. The hand dynamometer 
is grasped in the hand and squeezed; a larger 
form is used for the arm and other muscles. 
In the dynamograph the force exerted is re- 


corded on a revolving cylinder by means of 


tambours. This shows the rate and variation, 
as well as the amount of force exerted. 
Mosso’s ergograph measures the work done by 
a single set of muscles, and its rate of fatigue 
and exhaustion. The forearm is placed on a 
cushioned board and held immovable by two 
sets of clamps; the second and fourth fingers 
are held fast in tubes, and the middle finger 
is attached to a string bearing a heavy weight; 
in raising and lowering the weight this finger 
moves alone without bringing any other 
muscles into play. The recording part of the 
ergograph consists of a carriage, to which the 
string from the finger is attached; it moves 
on two rods; from this carriage another rod 
extends, with a quill which marks on a re- 
volving cylinder. There is also the ‘spring’ 
ergograph (Cattell, Binet). The myograph 
measures the form and rate of simple mus- 
cular contraction. It consists of a bridge 
placed over the muscle in question and bound 
fast. A rod extends down and rests on the 
muscle. As the muscle contracts, the rod 
is pressed up, and this acts on a tambour, 
which records the movement. 

The form of movement of various organs in 
speech is measured and recorded by apparatus 
which are applied to the proper organs in the 
same way as the myograph, and which work 
on the same principle. The labiograph, 
laryngograph, and palatometer measure the 
movements of the lips, larynx, and palate 
respectively. By means of the polygraph 
(described above) these records may be ob- 
tained simultaneously. (H.0.W.) 

Physiological Processes. The rate and 
form of certain physiological processes furnish 
a measure of the condition and changes of con- 
sciousness. A record of such processes under 
normal conditions may be compared with other 
records, taken during hard thinking or strong 
emotion, or ufter intellectual effort, fatigue, 


&o. The a — intensity of the heart-beat 
is measured by the eardiograph ; the sphygmo- 
graph measures the rate and form of the 
pulse; the measures the move- 
ments of the thorax in breathing. These are 
similar in principle to the myograph. In one 
form of pneumograph a flexible rubber bottle 
is bound to the chest ; it is com by the 
expansion of the chest in breathing, and the 
pressure recorded by a tambour. The plethys- 
mograph is used to measure changes in the 
volume of the arm, &c., due to changes in the 
blood-supply. It consists of a vessel into 
which the arm is inserted ; the opening about 
the arm is tightly closed, after the vessel has 
been filled with, e. g, water. Any increase in 
volume of the arm forces the water out into 
a second jar and causes a weight to fall, and 
vice versa; these changes are registered on 


a scale. 

B. Sensation and ct, rrea the 
following groups: (1) ion ap- 
paratus; physical aud physiological instru- 
ments and models, Here belong models of 
eye, ear, brain, &c.; models of the horopter, 
the field of vision, &e.; large wooden copies 
of metal instruments, made to show the work- 
ing of the latter; models illustrating the 
stream of consciousness, the course of feeling, 
&c.; apparatus for purely physiological tests, 
for astigmatism, for the change of the lens in 
accommodation (phacoscope), for demonstra- 
tion of the form of vowel waves by means of 
manometric flames, for recording muscular 
strength, work, and contraction (dynamo- 
meter, ergograph, and myograph), for the 
registration of pulse, respiration, volume 
(sphygmograph, pneumograph, plethysmo- 
a - for exploring the eye (ophthalmo- 
scope). Many of these pieces should be 
included also under group (4); they may be 
turned to direct psychological account. (2) 
Apparatus for class experiments. These are 
instruments of the type of group (4), enlarged 
and simplified, to permit of the obtaining of 
results from a small class of students (on the 
average, from ten or twelve persons), or from 
very large numbers (two or three hundred), 
(3) Apparatus for drill experiments. These 
are cheap and simple forms of the pieces of 
group (4), inteuded for use with junior classes 
in the laboratory. Sanford (ref. below) figures 
and describes a large number of such instru- 
ments. (4) Research apparatus. Under the 
limits of the present heading, the psychological 
instruments proper fall into three larger and 
two smaller groups—optical, acoustical, and 
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Bruecke, Sitzber. d. Wien. Akad. (1878), 3. 
Abth.; Hillebrand, ibid., 3. Abth. (1889); 
Hering, Pfliiger's Arch., xlix and lx; König, 
Helmholiz-Festschrift (1891); König and 
Brodhun, Sitzber. d. Berl. Akad. (1888 and 
1889); Langley, Philos. Mag. (1889). 

(5) Apparatus for CoLoUR MIXTURE (q. v.). 

(6) Apparatus for contrast. Demonstra- 
tion pieces may be prepared from coloured 
cards. The phenomena can be well shown on 
rotating disks, or by means of shadows. An 
elaborate arrangement for quantitative work 
is described by Hess and Pretori, Arch. f. 
Ophthal., xl. See Lehmann, Philos. Stud., iii; 
Ebbinghaus, Sitzber. d. Berl. Akad., xlix; 
Kirschmann, Philos. Stud., vi; Pretori and 
Sachs, Pfliiger’s Arch.,lx. Cf. MEYER’ 8 EXPERI- 
MENT, SIDE-WINDOW EXPERIMENT., (E.B.T.) 

fe) to (6)]. The threshold of difference of 
light intensity is found by comparing different 
shades of grey on the coluwr-wheel. This appa- 
ratus has an axle, on which black, white, and 
coloured disks or sectors may be clamped and 
rotated rapidly by means of a series of geared 
wheels or a motor. The disks used are slit 
along one radius, so that they can be fitted into 
one another, giving sectors of different colours 
or shades. The adjustable colour-wheel has 
an axle in three parts, one within another; 
the disks are fitted to each, interlocking as 
in the simple colour-wheel; but by moving 
a lever the proportion of each disk visible 
may be altered while they are rotating. To 
find the threshold of difference, one black and 
one white disk are fitted together ina certain 
ratio, which is slowly altered till a difference 
is noted. The shade of grey is measured in 
terms of the proportion of black and white 
in the circumference. Another method used 
in this problem is to compare the shadows 
from two lights, one of which is varied in 
intensity or distance. 

The thresholds of colour-sensation and 
colour-difference, and various phenomena of 
saturation, colour mixing, contrast, &c., are 
investigated by means of colour-mixers. 
There are several forms, including the colour- 
wheel just described. The reflection colour- 
mixer, in its simplest form, consists of a 
clear pane of ylass, standing perpendicular 
to a black velvet surface. Strips of differ- 
ently coloured paper are pluced on the 
velvet at each side; the subject looks 
through the glass at an angle and sees the 
reflection of one strip over the image of the 
other. The intensity of the reflected colour, 
and hence the character of the mixture, alters 
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haptical pieces (the word Haprics, q.v., being 
taken in its widest sense), and appsratus for 
the investigation of taste and smell. (x.8.7.) 

(a) Optical. The instruments employed in 
the study of psychological optics fall into the 
following groups :— 

(1) Apparatus for indirect vision. Near 
the periphery of the retina the power of 
space discrimination falls off considerably, and 
the colour-sense is entirely lost. These pheno- 
mena are investigated by means of the pert- 
meter; this consists, essentially, of a fixation 
point for the eye, and a circular arm with scale 
rotating about the line of direct vision. To 
determine the peripheral limits of any colour, 
a small piece of coloured paper is placed at 
the end of the scale and gradually approached 
to the ceutre of vision until the colour is 
correctly distinguished; this is repeated for 
as many points of the periphery as desired. 
To determine the peripheral variations of the 
space threshold the coloured piece is re} laced 
by a white surface having two black dots 
a small di:tance apart; the piece is moved in 
till the spots are distinguished as two. The 
campimeter is similar to the perimeter; 
instead of a circular scale, a large flat sheet 
of white paper is used; the colour limits, &o., 
are marked directly on this. Both perimeter 
and campimeter are used for mapping the 
Buinp Spor (q.v.). A small dot on a white 
background is moved about near the centre of 
vision; the points where it disappears and 
reappears indicate the edges of the blind spot. 
In this case the eye moves and the stimulus 
is constant. 

A useful instrument for general rposes 
is Hess’ indirect vision colour-mixer (dreh. $ 
Ophthal., xxxv). (B.0.W.) 

(2) Apparatus for the testing of Corour- 
BLINDNESS (q.v.). See also that subject 
under Vision. 

(3) Quality and wave-length; sense dis- 
crimination of spectral qualities; instruments 
for analysing rays of light—the spectroscope, 


Teeni apparatus, and—for combining 
em — the chroma. » Cf. Uhthoff, Arch. f. 

„xxxiv; Brodhun, Zeitach. f. Psychol., 
iii; Mentz, Philos. Stud., xiii. See Srecrnum, 
and Light under Vision. 

(4) Purkinje phenomenon ; liminal values. 
As (3). Also dark room or dark box, with 
arrangement for graduation of light intensity 
(e.g. an episkotister, or partial disk com- 
posed of a retaining rim and variable bluck 
sectors); colour-mixers (rotating disks), 
Aubert's diaphragm, and gelatine sheets. 
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with the angle of regard. Another form is 
Hering’s binocular colowr-mixer. Glasses of 
different colours are placed before the two 
eyes, which are directed upon three white 
spots; the left spot is seen with the left eye 
alone, and in the colour of the glass before 
that eye; the right spot similarly with the 
right eye; the central spot is seen with both 
eyes, and gives a binocular mixture of the 
two colours, which may be compared with 
each separately. (H.0.W.) 

(7) After-image apparatus. Hering and 
Wundt have devised demonstration pieces. 
An arrangement for the study of fatigue by 
spectral colours is described by Hess, Arch. 
J. Ophthal., xxxvi; an arrangement for work 
on positive after-images, by the same author, 
Pflüger's Arch., xlix. Cf. Bidwell, Proc. 
Roy. Soo., lvi (1894). 

Y) Apparatus for the study of geometrical- 
optical illusions. These consist of frames, 
cards, &c., so arranged that lengths, direc- 
tions, &c., of the lines entering into the 
represented figures may be independently 
varied, See Sanford, op. cit, expts. 187- 
203. (E.B.T.) 

The well-known Opricat Iniusrons (q.v.) 
of the size of angles, relation of horizontal to 
vertical lines, relation between filled and 
empty space, &c., may be measured by taking 
such variable figures and altering their 
form till the illusion is allowed for and ap- 
parently corrected. Baldwin's two-area illu- 
sion apparatus is an example of this. It 
consists of a smaller and a larger square 
with a slit connecting the mid points of their 
sides or two circles similarly joined ; behind n by 
this slit moves a pointer, which the subject | described under ‘least duration’ (below, O. 2), 
stops (by pressing a key) when the middle | or bya stroboscope whose speed is variable and 
of the line appears to be reached; this judg- | measurable. „Other forms of apparatus having 
ment is affected by the relative size of the |the same principle as the stroboscope are the 
area; the amount of error—the centre being ret aor zoitrope, vitascope, mutoscope, 
located too far towards the larger area—is|and kinetoscope. 
indicated on a concealed scale, and constitutes} The space threshold is measured by means 
a measure of the illusion, which varies with|of a series of alternate black and white 
the ratio of the two areus to each other. See|strips of the same width. The distance of 
Baldwin, Psychol. Rev., ii.(1895) 244 ff. (with | the strips from the eye, or their width, is 
figure), and Story of the Mind, 135. (#.0.w.) | varied, till they are barely distinguishable. 

(9) Apparatus for the study of the visual | The threshold of difference is determined by 
perception of motion. Artificial waterfall, | numerous methods. Minsterberg’s apparatus 

i i disk, for investigating | for the measurement of visual area consists 
and spirally lined 3 vestigating e nd 
after-images of movement. Rotating dram, of a long black surface, across which exter 
with lines, dots, &e., for the perception of|three movable white strips. Two of the Kop 
movement in direct and in indirect vision. |are placed a certain distance apart, and 
Synthesis of movement: by stroboscope, subject endeavours to place the third so as to 

(in the former, phases of a moye- make an equal distance. A concealed scale 
ment are combined by positive after-images ; | indicates the actual distances. Other forms 
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in the latter, distorted phases are righted 
by positive after-images, or a figure is dis- 
torted owing to a false estimate of the rate 
of movement. See Inuustons or Moridn 
AnD Movement. Cf. Sanford, op. cit., expts. 
222—31, 

(10) Apparatus for the study of visual 
space-perceptions(distance, size, direction, &c.). 
VISUAL AREA (q. v.) measurement apparatus: 
a black screen, with movable white lines, 
points, &o. Fi ope: the 
latter an instrument which interchanges 
the normal perceptions of the two eyes. Tele- 
stereoscope: increases the difference between 
the images thrown by an object upon the two 
retinae. Haploscope: a stereoscope presenting 
to each eye a field invisible by the other. 
Apparatus for study of perception of depth 
by means of movements of accommodation 
and convergence: in principle, a box, in 
which threads or sharp edges can be moved 
in, towards, or out from the observer, without 
appreciable alteration of the retinal images. 
See Sanford, op. cit., expts. 170-86, 204-21 ; 
also the catalogues of Jung (Heidelberg) and 
Rothe (Leipzig). (E.B.T.) 

[(9), (10)] Visual perception of motion. 
A series of instantaneous pictures appearing 
in rapid succession will give the effect of 
continuous motion. The stroboscope is based 
on this principle ; it consists of a round box 
with slits at intervals in the side; opposite 
each slit isa picture; when the box is rotated 
horizontally, the pictures appear in rapid 
succession, giving the appearance of continuous 
motion, The rate of change necessary to 
accomplish this is measured by the apparatus 
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of apparatus are similar in principle. In| by a clamp and released automatically ; the 
some the strip or point moves automatically, | length of fall is determined by a scale on the 
and is merely stopped by the subject at the|rod to which the clamp is fixed. Instead of 
point desired. To measure discrimination of | ivory, a steel ball is sometimes used; it is 
depth a different instrument is necessary.|held by the armature of an electro-magnet, 
Cattell’s apparatus consists of a box with] and drops when the circuit is broken. In the 
eye-holes at one end and threads within, |audiometer a sound of constant intensity is 
stretched vertically across. These threads|used; the intensity is varied by altering 
can be placed at various distances from the|the size of certain apertures through which 
eye, the distance being measured on a scale. | it passes. The sound-pendulum consists of a 
The subject judges their absolute or relative | swinging metal rod, tipped with a hard rubber 
distance with one eye or with both together. | ball, which strikes against an ebony block at 
See Münsterberg, ‘ Augenmass,’ in Beitr. z.|the lowest point of its arc, A clamp holds 


we Psy H. 2. (a.c.w.) | the ball at any desired point of the arc and 
(b) Acoustical. The following are some of 


releases it. The intensity of the sound is 
the more important instruments required for | calculated from the length of are, which is 
work upon psychological acoustics. 1) Limits | measured by a scale on the arm bearing the 
of stimulation: Politzer's acowmeter, for | clamp. 
distance threshold (see AcoumerRy); Galton’s Quality or pitch differences. The lowest 
whistle or small forks, for upper tone limit; | audible pitch (see HEARING) is determined 
large fork, or wire forks, or lamella, for lower | by means of large tuning-forks; a fork is 
tone limit ; Mayer’s pierced disk and fork with | fitted with an adjustable. weight, by which 
resonator, for limits of tone and noise; pen-|its rate may be varied from 16 to 24 
dulum carrying small fork, with Y-piece and | vibrations per second; the rates for various 
tubing, for inertia. (2) Production of pure | positions of the weight are indicated on 
tones (for fusion experiments, &c.) and noises : 


the fork. Appunn’s reed, or lamella, is a 
forks on resonance boxes, some electrically | blade surmounted by a flat bulb, and held 


driven, others sounded by bows or rubber| below by a clamp; the length of the blade, 
hammers; steel cylinders, or vibrating steel|and consequently its rate of vibration, is 
rods ; bottles with gutta-percha blow-pieces ; | varied by adjusting the clamp. The highest 
Quincke’s tubes ; ‘singing’ tubes j air-hydro- | audible pitch is determined by the Galton 
gen bubble apparatus; series of small corked | whistle. This is a very short pipe, whose 
pil, for ‘ pops.’ (3) Production and ana-| length may be diminished to zero by a screw 
ysis of tones: piano; harmonium; harmonical | piston. The sound is made by squeezing a bulb 
(pure scale, with 24 overtones of the tone of 66, | attached to the pipe, the pitch being deter- 
and 16 of the tone of 132 vibrations per sec.: | mined by the length of pipe, as indicated by 
see Helmholtz, Sensations of Tone); sonometer| a fine scale, Another means of determining 
(strings stretched over a long, thin-topped| the highest audible pitch is a set of steel 
resonance box) ; organ pipes, closed and open | cylinders, which, when struck with a steel 
(preferably with manometric flame attach- hammer, give very high xotes, the highest in 
ments); resonators; bellows tables and|the series being inaudible, To determine 
compressed air supply, (4) Sense dis-| the threshold of pitch difference, tuning-forks 
crimination: reed-boxes, giving intervals] of nearly the same pitch are compared, or 
smaller than the musical semitone; Stern’s|a standard fork is compared with an adjust- 
continuous-change apparatus (bottle to blow] able one. The Savart wheel consists of a 
over, while slowly filled with or emptied of} disk with a large number of teeth at uniform 
water or mercury, at a rate determined | distances on the circumference; when placed 
by a ‘ variator ’) ; Gilbert's tone-tester jon an axis and rotated against a tongue, it 
(adjustable piteh-pipe, with scale); set of| produces a tone which varies in pitch with 
mistuned forks; sound-pendulum, phonometer,| the rate of speed. Beats and difference- 
for giving sounds of varying degrees of in- 
tensity. Here may be placed the toothed 
wheel (Savart’s) and the siren, (E.B.T.) 

[(1) to (4)] The threshold of difference 
in sound intensity is determined by drop- 
ping an ivory ball from varying heights | difference-tones. Pitch intervals and over- 
upon a wooden stand; the ball is held|tones are investigated with the sonometer. 

ro 


tones are investigated by means of the siren. 
Or a piston whistle is sounded at the same 
time as a constant one; starting with the two 
at the same pitch, the pitch of the former is 
gradually altered, giving beats and finally 
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This is a long sounding-board, over which 
two wires are stretched; on the board are 
marked off various fractions of the length, 
and the interval noted by which the pitch is 
altered when the wire is held or dampened 
at these points. (m.0.w.) 

(5) Apparatus for the study of auditory 
localization: wirecircles, revolving chair, snap- 
per-sounders, telegraph receivers, &c. (B.B.T.) 

[(5)] Our auditory space-perception consists 
chiefly of estimates of direction. It may be in- 
vestigated by means of a graduated horizontal 
circle in the plane of the ears, with other 
arcs in various planes. A sound is made 
with a telegraphic snapper at different points 
on these circles, and the subject's estimate 
compared with its actual direction, (H.0.W.) 

(6) Auditory time-sense apparatus: ky- 
mograph-drum, with revolving hand for 
instantaneous make and break of contacts, 
electrical sound-hammer, &, See Time- 
sense Apparatus (below, C. 4). 

(7) Apparatus for study of rhythm and 
auditory span of consciousness: metronome ; 
interrupter-clock, with chronograph, keys, 
hammer, &c. 

Special arrangements, involving the use 
of interference tubes, silent boxes, dampers, | p 
Marey tambours, &c., are apt to be required 
in an acoustical investigation. Besides the 
pieces mentioned above, there are a large 
number of instruments on the market which 
have been devised or employed for some 
particular end. See catalogues of Appunn 
(Hanau) and König (Paris). 


&c., for producing cutaneous and subcuta- 
neous anaesthesia. 

la) (2)] Sense of pressure. The threshold 
of difference is measured with a set of test- 
weights. Jastrow’s test-weights are cylinders 
of the same size and appearance, whose weight 
may be regulated by pouring in or taking out 
shot. One cylinder, called the standard, ir 
placed on the subject's hand; it is then re- 
placed by another, and he compares the two. 
The standard is next compared with another in 
the same way, and go on, till we find the one 
least different from the standard which the 
subject observes to be different. Verdin’s 
(also Griesbach’s) aesthesiometer, described 
just below, under Space Apparatus (3), has a 
scale showing the amount of pressure exerted 
when it is applied to the skin. 

Kennedy’s pressure balance consists of a 
lever, one end of which presses on the finger- 
tip. On the other end rests another lever. 
When the latter is lifted, the pressure on the 
finger is increased; when it is applied, the 
pressure is diminished—in either case without 
fluctuations in pressure due to jar or mo- 
mentum. The weights on both levers may 
be regulated to give any desired pair of 
ressures.’ 

Heat and cold sensations. The threshold 
of difference in these two senses is determined 
by the thermaesthesiometer. One form of this 
apparatus consists of two tubes filled with 
water, whose temperature is measured by 
a thermometer and regulated by spigots. One 
tube is maintained at constant temperature, 

(c) Haptical. The principal pieces used in | while the other is heated or cooled till a 
haptical investigation (‘haptics’ being taken | difference between the two is observed. 
in the widest sense, as noted above) are the | Minsterberg’s acathesiometer (described be- 
following :— low, 3) is also adapted for this investigation. 

(1) Cutaneous sensation. Kinesimeter (re-| Pain sense. The thresholds of pain and dif- 
gulated moving point, for exploration of the | ference for pain, and greatest endurable pain, 
cutaneous surface). Pressure-point apparatus | are measured by the algometer or algesimeter 
(cork or pith or hair points, for discovering | (Beaunis, Cattell). It consists of a piston- 
the pressure spots). Temperature-spot appa | rod, which works against a heavy spring. 
ratus (metal tubes, pointed, for hot and cold At the end of the rod is a button-like tip 
water). Pain-spot apparatus (pointed hairs which may be covered with flannel. This is 
are most useful for pain exploration). Ther- | pressed against the skin with increasing force, 
mometers, Roux regulators, plaster casts, &c., | till it becomes painful ; the amount of pressure 
are employed in this exploratory work. is indicated on a scale. 

For intensity. Series of minimally different | Muscular sensations. — The threshold of 
weights; or pressure balance (an arrange- difference is measured with the test-weights 
ment whereby weights can be laid upon the | as in the sense of pressure; in investigating 
resting skin, either discretely or continuously). | the muscle sense, however, the weights are 
Temperature apparatus, as before. Algo- grasped and lifted by the subject, instead of 
meter (or algesimeter), as described below. resting on the palm of his hand. (H.0.W.) 

(2) r-lying sense organs. Induction} (3) Perception of space. Aesthesiometric 
coil, for faradization of muscle ; ether spray, | compasses < elbow-board (for minimal elbow- 

ou 
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joint movement perceptions); movement ap- 
paratus (rectilineal, Münsterberg; circular, 
Stoerring) ; electrodes, to suit different parts of 
the skin (for fusion of pressures, and resultant 
localization); tilt and rotation table, with 
apparatus for showing a glowing platinum 
wire at different places in the dark field; in- 
terrupted-extent apparatus (for giving con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted touch-stimulations 
to the resting and moving skin). 

{@)) In addition to the thresholds of space 
and space-difference, the space relation gives 
rise to a threshold of direction, which is 
obtained by comparing two lines or pairs 
of points differing slightly in direction. 

Space relations of touch and pressure, 
The several threshold values are determined 
by means of points brought in contact with 
the skin; for these investigations the aesthe- 
siometer is used. Verdin's aesthesiometer 
consists of a long horizontal beam, on each 
half of which slides a vertical rod tipped with 
a rounded ivory point; the distance apart of 
the two points is indicated by a scale on the 
beam. The lower part of each rod holds 
a piston, which works against a spring; when 
the points are pressed on the skin the spring 
is forced up, the amount of pressure being 
indicated on another scale. Jastrow’s aesthe- 
siometer is a simplified form without the 
spring; the instrument is held by a handle 
which slides on a vertical rod; when the 
points touch the skin the handle is free to move 
downward, thus avoiding any additional pres- 
sure by the operator. Muinsterberg’s aesthe- 
siometer is a flexible rod, terminating at one 
end in a handle, at the other in a sheath, into 
which various contact-pieces may be inserted. 
Among the contact-pieces used are points 
arranged in various figures, continuous squares 
and circles, and surfaces of various sizes, for 
investigating the thresholds of sensation and 
difference; a set of small pans is used for 
investigating the temperature senses. For 
preg tage ce a circuit is made, 
when the skin is tow by the bending of 
the flexible rod. : ding 

Space relations of heat and cold. Besides 
theapplicationof Münsterberg’s aesthesiometer 
just noted, the space relations of the tempera- 
ture senses are investigated by moving a warm 
or cold point along the skin, A brass cylinder 
tapering at one end to a fine point is used. 
Two cylinders are necessary, one being kept 
in hot or cold water while the other is in use, 
with frequent changes on account of the rapid 
loss or gain of temperature from the skin. This 


apparatus is used for mapping out the position 
of the heat and cold spots. The thermaesthe- 
siometer is also used for this investigation. 
Crawford’s transparent transfer frames are 
serviceable for comparing different records 
rm the same area (cf. Psychol. Rev., v. 1898, 
63). 

Space relations of muscular sense. 
The usual apparatus for measuring the ap- 
preciation of small differences of movement 
consists of a carriage which travels freely on 
a track. One finger is inserted into a loop 
attached to the carriage, and the latter is 
moved a certain distance; the carriage is 
then brought back, and the subject endeavours 
to make another movement of the same length. 
The distance travelled each time is indicated 
by a pointer on a scale. 

The sense of passive rotary movement is in- 
vestigated with the rotation table. This is a 
long board on which the subject lies, and which 
rotates freely in the horizontal plane. A fixed 
scale, over which a pointer moves, indicates the 
amount of rotation, and the beats of a metro- 
nome, or electric contacts at various points on 
the scale, record its rate. The apparatus 
measures the least perceptible movement, 
and demonstrates the fading away of these 
sensations under continuous motion, (H.0.W.) 

The sense of bodily position and moye- 
ment. For investigating the subjective esti- 
mate of bodily position the tJt-board is used. 
This is a long, flat board (like the rotation 
table) placed across a saw-horse, so as to 
swing in a vertical plane. The subject is 
strapped to the board with bandaged eyes; 
it is then swung into any position, and he 
makes a judgment as to the angle. The 
actual angle is shown by a scale and a 
plumb-line or pointer. 

(4) Sense illusions, Weights, of same 
weight and different size; weights, of same 
size and different weight. (E.B.7.) 

[(4)] The illusion of weight as affected by 
size is measured by comparing a series of 
objects, of different weight and size but 
uniform material, with a standard weight of 
different material. The subject determines 
which one of the series is apparently equal to 
the standard. (H.0.W.) 

(5) Involuntary movement. Sommer’s 
analyser (records the excursions of tremor 
movements in three dimensions); automato- 
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astrow’s automatograph consists of a 
horizontal pane of glass resting on three per- 
fectly spherical balls, which rest on another 
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pare T carefully levelled 
fore the experiment. The hand rests lightly 
on the upper pane, which moves without fric- 
tion with the movements of the hand. A rod 
extending out from this pane bears a hard 
rubber pencil, which moves over flat sheet 
of blackened paper. When the eyes are 
closed the hand makes slight involuntary 
movements, differing according to the nature 
of the mental processes, and these movements 
are recorded on the blackened paper. This is 
a scientific application of the popular plan- 
chette. (H.0.w.)] 

(6) Many other pieces for haptical work are 
on the market, used for special purposes at the 
various laboratories. The forms of aesthesio- 
metric appliances, e.g., are very numerous; 
and there are several devices for investigating 
the perception of weight (keyboard pressure, 
weight bags, weight funnels, &c.). 

Besides the apparatus mentioned, the 
following materials are needed: corks, black- 
board and chalk, string with attached weight, 
rods of varying size and weight, metal disks, 
sticking-plaster, tuning-fork (for tickling, &c.), 
millimetre scales, &c. use by psychologists, is a clock whose hands 

Taste. The apparatus needed for the | are connected with the mechanism by making 
study of taste perception and sensation|an electric circuit, and disconnected by 
consists of a concave (enlarging) mirror, | breaking it or vice versa. There are two 
a series of fine camel’s-hair brushes, and a| dials, each divided into one hundred parts : the 
supply of solutions; see Sanford, op. cit., 370.| hand on the upper dial makes a circuit in 
Various anaesthetizing agents will also be|one-tenth of a second, the lower in ten 
found useful. seconds; by reading the two together, the 

(e) Smell. The chief instrument is the|time is indicated in thousandths of a second 
olfactometer, the theory of which is that in-| (called o. sigma ; 1,000 a= 1 sec.). In practice 
tensity of smell varies directly as extent of the clockwork is first started; then the 
odoriferous surface exposed, Zwaardemaker stimulus is given, which also makes the circuit, 
has a cheap clinical olfactometer, which does | thereby starting the hands at the same instant ; 
well for psychological drill-work ; and a large, | when the proposed mental act is completed, 
double olfactometer, which (though its use | the subject presses a reaction key, which stops 
requires extreme caution) answers every | the hands; the reaction time is the entire time 

for research work (Sanford, op. cit., during which the hands of the clock have 
371; Zwaardemaker, Physiol. d. Geruchs, | moved. l à 
1895). A simpler form of chronoscope is the d'Ar- 

The olfactometer will probably fulfil all| sonval chronometer. This has but one dial, 
laboratory requirements (for minimal odours, | marking hundredths of a second ; it is portable 
discrimination of smell, complementarism of|and almost noiseless, and is intended for 
smell, &c.). It is, however, useful to have | pathological use; once wound the clockwork 
a series of solutions (standard synthetic | continues to go till ran down. The arrange- 
products) and a stock of solvents (glycerine, | ment for starting and stopping the hand is 
odourless paraffin, &c.) on hand for occasional essentially the same as in the Hipp. The 
use. Such 8 supply is, indeed, required for | pendulum chronoscope is a pendulum which 
the double olfactometer. (E.B.T.) | swings along a scale, graduated to mark 

[(d) and (e)| The means used are solu-|the time occupied in swinging: The pen- 
tions of sugar, quinine, tartaric acid, salt,|dulum is held at the upper end of the are 
&e. The substance is diluted in water until by an electro-magnet, and released when the 
it can no longer be distinguished, or solutions | stimulus is given; when the subject reacts, 
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of different strength are compared. Zwaarde- 
maker’s olfactometer consists of a pair of 
horizontal tubes, turned upward at one end 
for insertion in the nostrils, Over the other 
end are fitted in turn various tubes with 
odoriferous substances. A board conceals the 
other end from the subject’s view, and pre- 
vents the odours from reaching the nostrils 
except through the tube. The strength of the 
odour varies with the distance that the odour- 
tubes project out beyond the inhaling tubes, 
and this furnishes a measure for the thres- 
holds of sensation and difference. (H.0.W.) 
Other olfactometric devices are those of 
Passy, Année Psychol., ii; Mesnard, C. R. 
Acad. d. Sci, June 19, 1893, and Rev. de 
Botanique (1894), 973; Ch. Henry, Rev. Philos., 
xxxi. 447, and C. R. Acad. d. Sei, Feb. 9, 
1891; Buccola (for reaction-time experi- 
ments), Riv. di Filos. Scient., 1882. (L.M.-E.M.) 
C. Apparatus for investigating the Time- 
relations of Mental Processes: (1) REACTION 
Tıme (q.v.). Reaction time is measured by 
means of the chronoscope or chronograph. 
The Hipp chronoscope, the form in general 
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another electro-magnet draws a pointer to the 
scale and holds it, while the pendulum con- 
tinues its course. The position of the pointer 
indicates the reaction time. he chronoscope 
is usually ‘controlled’ or verified from time 
to time by a control hammer or electric 
tuning-fork. 

The chronograph used in psychological ex- 
periment is some form of revolving cylinder, 
such as the kymograph or polygraph, described 
above (II, general). The time is measured 
by a tuning-fork, metronome, or seconds pen- 
dulum, and recorded by means of tambours or 
an electric circuit. The electric tuning-fork 
gives the most accurate results. An electro- 
magnet near one prong of the fork draws that 
prong; this breaks the circuit, and the prong, 
released, flies back, makes the circuit again, 
and soon. The fork is thus kept in vibration, 
and as the circuit is made and broken with 
each vibration, it is recorded on the cylinder 
by the Deprez signal. When the circuit is 
finally broken by the reaction movement, the 
record ceases, though the fork continues for 
a time to vibrate. A continuous time record 
may be obtained by a quill attached to a 
prong of the fork and touching the cylinder. 

other forms, the record is made by another 
tuning-fork vibrating in ‘sympathy’ 

The reaction-time apparatus includes also 
the stimulus releaser and the reaction key. 
For visual stimuli, such as light, colours, 
letters, and words, a screen with an aperture 
is attached to a pendulum; as the latter 
swings, the stimulus, behind it, is exposed for 
a time to view; the instant this exposure 
begins, the chronoscope or chronograph circuit 
is made. The two apparatus are combined 
in the pendulum chronoscope. Instead of a 
pendulum, a heavy falling screen with an 
aperture may be used to expose the stimulus. 
For sensations of sound a bell or hammer is 
struck, and this contact completes the circuit, 
which starts the time apparatus. For sensa- 
tions of touch a blunt point is pressed against 
the skin, and this movement completes the 
circuit. 

The most common form of reaction key is 
for the hand; it is similar to a telegraphic 
key; the circuit is broken (or made) by press- 
ing a knob at the end of a lever. For reacting 
with the vocal organs a lever is fastened to the 
jaw or pressed against the teeth; when the 
mouth is opened to speak a circuit is broken. 
In another (Libbey-Baldwin) form the mouth 
is placed at the large end of a funnel; a puff 
of air is sent through the funnel, moving 


a swinging metal tongue at the other end 
and breaking the circuit. For reaction with 
choice a complex key is used, with a lever for 
each finger ; if one stimulus appears, the thumb 
leve: is pressed ; if another stimulus, the fore- 
finger lever, and so on, as agreed on before- 
hand. Or two simple keys may be used and 
the reaction made with right or left hand 
respectively. 

(2) Least Duration. The least duration of 
stimulus consistent with a given kind of per- 
ception is measured as follows: a disk with 
alternate sectors of black and white is rotated 
on a colour-wheel (described above, B.a, (4)) ; 
when the speed is increased beyond a certain 
rate the flickering ceases, and we see a uniform 
grey; from the rate of speed and width of the 
sectors the duration of the separate stimuli is 
calculated. Or, using a screen with aper- 
ture, attached to a pendulum, and taking a 
printed word as stimulus, the speed of the 
pendulum is increased or the width of the 
aperture diminished till the word is no longer 
distinguishable; the least time of exposure at 
which the word can be read is thus deter- 
mined. Arrangements with auditory limiting 
stimuli have also been used. 

(3) Time Relations of Different Senses. 
The relation between simultaneous percep- 
tions of visual and auditory stimuli is measured 
by the complication pendulum, ‘This consists 
of a disk with a scale, over which swings a 
panir attached to a pendulum. Concealed 

hind the disk is a bell, which can be adjusted 
so as to sound as the pointer passes any given 
point on the scale. The subject notes the 
point at which the bell seems to sound ; the 
direction and amount of error depends upon 
certain conditions of attention, &c. 

(4) Appreciation of Time. To measure the 
least noticeable difference between two periods 
of ‘empty’ time, the time-sense apparatus is 
used. It consists of a disk with circular 
scale. Three levers, which project from the 
disk, may be placed at any points on the scale. 
Another disk, with a single pointer, rotates 
over this, and the pointer strikes the three 
levers in turn, making an electric circuit, and 
causing a bell or hammer to sound each time. 
The position of the first two levers being fixed, 
the third is varied till the time between the 
second and third taps is just noticeably dif- 
ferent from the time between the first and 
second. The time-sense apparatus of Schu- 
me i described in Zeitsch, fe Psychol, 
iv. 1 

D. Apparatus for investigating the Intelleo- 
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tual Functions: (1) Attention. If the attention |is a real line, which he finally sees and com- 
be maintained at a maximum, this maximum | pares with his imagined lines. When they 
will rise and fall at intervals. The rate of|are equal in intensity the intensity of the real 
fluctuation is measured for vision by means|line furnishes a measure of the intensity ovi 
of the Masson disk. This is a white surface, | his visual imagination. 
along one radius of which is a black line of] E. Apparatus for Anthropometrical Mea- 
uniform thickness but broken into segments; | suremenis. Measurements of height, weight, 
when the disk is rotated, the inner segments | diameter of chest, &c., are made by direct 
of the line, being broader in proportion to the | means. The capacity of the lungs is measured 
whole circumference than the outer segments, | by means of a spirometer. One form of spiro- 
will give a darker grey. The breadth of the| meter consists of an inverted jar resting in 
line is such that four or five rings are always| water and counterbalanced by weights. When 
distinguishable with close attention; the ring| air is blown through a tube into this jar the 
next beyoud alternately appears and disap-|latter is lifted, the amount of air sent in being 
pears ; the alternating intervals are measured indicated on ascale. The subject takes a full 
by the chronograph. For hearing, the ticking breath and breathes out through the tube. 
of a watch at the furthest audible distance is| The dimensions of the head are meagured by 
used, or the faint sound of saud dropping con- | means of the eraniometer. One form of this 
tinuously on a metallic surface; the ‘buzzer’ | apparatus is the hatter’s conformateur, which 
of an induction coil, electric forks, siuging | is set on the head and indicates the outline of 
tubes, &c., have also been used. For experi-| the largest horizontal area of the head. The 
ments on distraction no special apparatus is| pupillometer is used to measure the diameter 
required; but the sort of distraction must be of the pupil of the eye. The 
carefully chosen and certain conditions ful- | determines the curvature of the cornea. The 
fill dynamometer, colour-blindness tester, peri- 
meter, Galton’s whistle, reaction time, and 
other apparatus described above are also 
employed in anthropometrical tests. (#.0.W.) 
Literature. Laboratories, historical: BALD- 
win, Psychology Past and Present, Psychol. 
Rey. (1894), i. 4, and Princeton Contrib. to’ 
Psychol., i, 1; DELABABRE, Année Psychol. 
(1894), i; Biner, Psychol. Expér. (1894, in- 
exact); VILLA, Psicol.Contemp.(1899). Descrip- 
tions of single laboratories are: BALDWIN, 
Lab. Univ. of Toronto, Science, O.S. (1892) ; 
Frournoy, Notice sur le Lab. Psychol. de 
Genève (1896); TrroHENER, as below (Cor- 
nell laboratory). In general: TITCHENER, 
Mind, N.S., vii. 3x1 (with bibliography), 
and Amer. J. of Psychol., xi. 251; Buccona, 
Legge del tempo; MANTOVANI, Psicol, Fisiol. ; 
Kroun, Amer. J. of Psychol. (1892), iv 
(German labs.), and Rep. of U. 8. Comm’r, 
of Educ. (1892) (labs. in U. S.); BECETEREW, 
Cong. de Zool. de 1892 (1893), iii (lab. at 
Kasan); Henr, Rev. Philos. (1893), xxxv. 
12 (German labs.) ; SANFORD, Amer. J. of 
Psychol. (1893), v_ (suggestions of equip- 
ment); Psychology in American Colleges and 
Universities (by various authors), Amer. J. 
of Psychol. (1890), iii (2); De Vanienx, 
Rev. Scient. (1894), 4th S., i. (lab. at Univ. 
of Wise); Srrarron, Science (1896), N.S., 
iy. (Leipzig lab.); TOKARSKY, Zapiski Psichol. 


(2) Memory. Ebbinghaus has measured 
the falling off in accuracy of memory trains 
and their latent force by means of nonsense 
syllables. Having memorized a series of these 
of given length after a certain number of repe- 
titions, he observed the number of errors made 
in repeating the series after the lapse of one 
day, two days, &c. The number of repetitions 
required to relearn the series furnished a 
measure of the latent force of memory. 
Memory of intensity and intensity-difference 
has been measured in several of the senses for 
short intervals. The apparatus is the same 
as that used for the threshold of intensity- 
difference. Memory of visual size has been 
measured by means of a series of squares, 
circles, or lines of nearly the same dimensions. 
One of these, the standard, is shown and re- 
moved; after an interval, another, or others. 
The falling off in accuracy is shown by the 
increase of the threshold value as the time is 
lengthened. 

(3) Imaging. Scripture’s apparatus for 
measuring the intensity of images consists of 
a telescope tube, through which the subject 
observes a screen of white paper. The latter 
is illuminated, faintly in front and by a vari- 
able flame behind. The subject is asked to 
imagine threads like the cross hairs of a tele- 
scope on the white surface, and to describe ; ki 
their changes as the illumination is increased. | Lab. (1896) i (Moscow lab.); BÉRILLON, 
On the back of the paper, unknown to him, Notice sur l'Institut Psychophysiologique de 
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Paris (1897); Casstant, Le Lab. de Physiol. 
des Sensations de la Sorbonne (1897); Va- 
SOHIDE, Rey. d. Rev. (1898), xxiv (Paris 
lab.); Jastrow, Official Catalogue of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition (1893), Pt. XII 
(psychological exhibit). (J.M°K.0.-H.C.W.) 

Apparatus: see especially the reports (with 
discussions) of the Committee on Tests of the 
Amer. Psychol. Assoc., Psychol. Rev., 1895 ff., 
and the topic Tests (psychophysical); San- 
FORD, Course in Exper. Psychol.; Wunpt, 
Physiol. Psychol. (4th ed.); MÜNSTERBERG, 
Psychol. Lab. of Harvard Univ. (1893) ; 
H. C. Wanrren, art. ‘Recording Apparatus’ 
(psychological), in Johnson's Univl. Cyc. (new 
ed.), Appendix (which has been quoted, by 

rmission, in this article); ScRiPTURE, The 

ew Psychol.; TITCHENER, Outline of Psy- 
chol.; Exper. Psychol., i. 1. 2 (1901); Mind 
(as cited above), and Amer. J. of Psychol., 
Jan., 1900; Année Pyschol., esp. i. 460, 530, 
531, ii. 776, iii. 652 ff., iv. 245, 253, 3033 
many papers in the Philos. Stud., Psychol. 
Rev., Zeitsch. f. Psychol., Amer. J. of Psychol., 
Arch, f. Ophthal., Pfliiger’s Arch., Riv. Sperim. 
di Freniat., describe special instruments. 
Pathological appliances and their use are de- 


sciibed by MorsELLI, Semej. malat. ment. | 


(1895-8). See alsothe catalogues of the various 
instrument dealers: Verdin, König, Appuun, 
Rothe, Zimmermann, Petzold, Cambridge 
Scientific Instrument Company, Queen, Biddle, 
Meyrowitz, Chicago Lab. Supply Co., Columbia, 
Yale, and Clark Universities’ Psychological 
Instrument Makers. (E.B.T.—H.0.W.—J.M.B.) 

Labour [Lat. labor): Ger. Arbeit; Fr. 
travail; Ital. lavoro. Effort directed towards 
a more or less remote economic end, 

The conscious separation of the end from 
the means is essential to the idea of labour. 

The first labour of importance under the 
limits of this definition arose from the system 
of slavery. For this labour the motive was 
fear. With the progress of emancipation re- 
ward takes the place of compulsion as a 
stimulus. 

It is a mooted question whether all labour 
involves pain. The presumption generally is 
that it does; for if there is a futwe happiness 
to be attained, men will generally continue to 
work for it until stopped by a present dis- 
comfort, which counterbalances the anticipa- 
tion of future good as a present motive. But 
there would appear to be exceptions to this 
tule, i.e. counterbalancing motives not pro- 
perly clussed as pains. (A.T.H.) 

La Bruyère, Jean de. (1639-96.) Born 


at Dourdan, he was educated in Paris for the 
law and admitted to the bar in 1665. In 1684, 
through the influence of Bossuet, he became 
tutor to the duc de Bourbon in the house of 
Condé, to which he remained attached until 
his death. Admitted to the Academy in 


1693. 

Lactantius, Firmianus. Also called 
Lucius Caecilius, or Caelius. One of the 
Church fathers, born near the middle of 
the 3rd century A. D., either in Italy or in 
Africa. Studied rhetoric under Arnobius, and 
became distinguished for his eloquence and 
learning. About 301r he was made professor 
of Latin eloquence in Nicomedia, became a 
Christian, and wrote in defence of the new 
religion, Called to Treves by the Emperor 
Constantine as tutor of his son Crispus, he is 
supposed to have died there about 330. See 
Parristic PHILOSOPHY (4). 

Laissez-faire | Fr. ] : also used in German ; 
Ital. lasciar fure, lasciar passare. ‘Let things 
take their own course.’ 

A maxim of practical economics, based on 
the observation that the dangers from too 
much government interference are greater 
than those from too little government inter- 
ference. Sometimes, but erroneously, made 
the basis of a theory of commercial ethics. 

This phrase was apparently first used by 
the Marquis d’Argenson in an anonymous 
letter to the Jowrnal Economique in 1751. It 
is less correctly attributed to de Gournay. 

Literature: ONcKEN, Die Maxime laissez- 
faire (1886). (A.T.H.) 

(Lat. lallare, Gr. dadeiv, to speak | $ 
Ger. Lallen, Stammeln (stammering); Fr. 
balbutiement; Ital. balbuzie, balbettumento. 
A defect in precision of articulation such as 
characterizes the speech of childhood. 

It becomes a disorder if it fails to disappear 
in due time with education, as is frequently 
the case with backward and defective children. 
Specific lalling may appear as a difticulty in 
pronouncing accurately single sounds or 
groups of sounds, and may thus characterize 
individuals, classes, or races. Cf. DYSLALIA. 
See also ANARTHRIA, and SPEECH AND ITS 
DEFECTS. (3.3) 

Lalo- (Gr. dadciv, to speak]: Ger. Lalo-; 
Fr, lalo-; Ital. lalo-. The term lalo- (used in 
combination) indicates the articulatory factor 
of speech, as distinguished from the intel- 
lectual factor on the one hand, and the 
association factor on the other. 

In general, disturbances in speech utterance 
would thus be lalopathies ; in the formation 
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of thoughts preliminary to speech, logopa- 
thies; and in the associative bonds between 
thought and speech, aphasias or dysphasias 
see Logo-, and SPEECH AND ITS DEFECTS). 
tuttering and stammering are commou 
forms of lalopathy. Likewise laloplegia has 
been used to indicate a paralysis affecting 
speech utterance. (3.3.) 

Lamarck, Jean-Baptiste Pierre An- 
toine de Monet, Chevalier de. (1744- 
1829.) A well-known French naturalist. He 
was the eleventh child, and inteuded for the 
Jesuits. Deserting them for the army, he 
was very soon named to & lieutenancy. An 
accident disqualified him for service, and he 
went to Paris to study medicine. In 1781-2 
Buffon obtained for him an appointment as 
botanist to the king, and he travelled 
extensively in Europe. In 1788 he re- 
ceived a botanical appointment in the 
Jardin des Plantes, Paris, and in 1793 was 
offered a chair in zoology. Stricken soon 
afterwards with blindness, he did not cease to 
labour, and between 1815 and 1822 published 
his greatest zoological work. The devotion 
of his family, and particularly of his eldest 
daughter, redeemed these later years for 
science. See Lamarckism, and HEREDITY. 

Lamarckism or Lamarckianism: Ger. 
Lamarck'ische Lehre; Fr. Lamarckisme ; Ital. 
Lamarckismo. (1) The doctrine that use and 
disuse, broadly considered, are the main deter- 
minants of adaptations of structure in animal 
species. (2) The view that specific modifica- 
tious or ‘acquired characters’ of individuals 
are inherited by their offspring is also called 
Lamarckism, Lamarckian Inheritance, or 
Neo-Lamarckism., Cf. ORTHOGENESIS. 

(1) This doctrine was summarized by La- 
marck in his ‘Third’ and ‘Fourth Laws,’ 
which are: (a) The development of organs 
and their power of action are constantly 
determined by the use of these organs; (b 
All that has been acquired, begun, or change 
in the structure of individuals during the 
course of their life is preserved in re- 
production and transmitted to the new in- 
dividuals which spring from those which have 
experienced the changes.’ More generally he 
elsewhere says, ‘ The gains or losses of organic 
development, due to use or disuse, are 
trausmitted to offspring,’ 

(2) It is now generally admitted that use 
and disuse, together with the direct effects of 
envirouing forces, may determine modifica- 
tions of structure in the course of individual 
life ; but many zoologists contend that such 


modifications are not inherited, and are 
therefore inoperative in the evolution of 


species. The latter therefore reject the 
essentially Lamarckian doctrine of the trans- 
mission of the effects of use and disuse. On 
the other hand, Lamarckian inheritance is 
often emphasized in opposition to natural 
selection. Hyatt and Cope in America, 
Eimer in Germany, Cunningham and Henslow 
in England, Canestrini and Cattaneo in Italy, 
support the views of Lamarck. The trend 
of opinion in the last decade has been dis- 
tinctly against the Lamarckian view. Cf. 
HEREDITY. (0.Lu.M.-J.M.B.) 

The Lamarckian or Orthogenesis theory of 
evolution may be illustrated by the diagram 
given below; it is sufficiently described by 
its lettering. It may be compared with the 
analogous diagrams given under NATURAL 
SELECTION and ORTHOPLASY, 


č 


mit 


1 2 3 4 
LI’, line of evolution. 1, 2, &c., successive genera~ 
tions physical heredity, e, ¢’, &e., congenital 
endowment, m, m’, &., acquired modifications, The 
modification of one generation is added to the endow- 
ment of the next (USE-INHERITANCE (q. v.)). 


Literature: LAmancx, Philos. Zool. (1809), 
and Hist. Nat. (1816-22). See also under Evo- 
LUTION, Acqurrrp CHABACTERS, HEREDITY, 
and NATURAL SELECTION. (J.M.B., 0.Lu.M.) 

Lambert, Johann Heinrich. (1728- 
77.) Born in Elsass. He travelled as tutor 
to two young Swiss noblemen. In 1764 he 
went to Berlin and was made member of 
the Academy of Sciences by Frederick II. He 
wrote in mathematics, natural science, and 


y de. (1709— 
51.) Born at St. Malo, Brittany. Phy- 
sician in the army of the duke of Gramont, 
he was discharged because one of his publi- 
cations was materialistic and atheistic. He 
was also compelled to leave France in 1746, 
and repaired to Holland, but was expelled 
again. Frederick II invited him to Berlin, 
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and he accepted, living in close intimacy with 
the emperor until his death. 
Lancaster and Lancastrian 
see BELL AND Lancaster (Monitorial 
System). 
Land, Land Value /AS. land, lond): Ger. 
Land, Land- (or Boden-) Werth; Fr. terre, 


System: 


valeur de la terre; Ital. terra, valore della 
terra. The original and indestructible powers 
of the soil; the price which is paid jor the 
right to use those powers. 

The separation of land from capital has 
been found impossible in practice and difficult 
in theory. The value of a piece of real estate 
is attributed to land rather than to capital 
(1) so far as it is due to location rather than 
to improvements (original powers), (2) so far 
as it can be used recurrently rather than 
used up (indestructible powers). 

We can determine the original value of 
capital directly, and then estimate the return 
at the markct rate of interest. Deducting 
this interest from the total net income of the 
property, the remainder is economic rent ; 
from which we deduce the land value by 
applying a rate of capitalization, which is the 
inverse of the rate of interest. 

Literature: GEORGE, Progress and Poverty; 
WALKER, Land and its Rent; Lorza, Analisi 
della proprietà capitalista (1889). (A.T.H.) 

Land Tenure: see TENURE, 

Lange, Friedrich Albert. (1828-75.) 
Educated at Ziirich and Bonn. Teacher in 
the gymnasium at Köln, Privat-docent at 
Bonn and then at Ziirich, professor of philo- 
sophy at Marburg, where he died. His 
History of Materialism is his greatest work. 

Language [Lat. lingua, tongue]: Ger. 
Sprache; Fr. langage; Ital. linguaggio. 
Language is the communication of thought 
through speech-sounds. The expression of 
thought through signs, as in the system of 
communication employed among deaf-mutes, 
is based in general upon the written form of 
vocal speech ; and the systems of communica- 
tion by gesture, common among roving, un- 
civilized tribes, and serving to supplement or 
replace language, are not included under the 
head of language proper, inasmuch as they 
involve few of the problems of speech-psycho- 
logy and speech-history. Cf. Spezon Func- 
TION, and SPEECH AND ITs DEFECTS. 

Language cannot be defined as merely the 
expression of thought, for its character and 
history are determined quite as much by the 
consideration of intelligibility as by that of 
expression. The impulse to expression is 


individual, but the function of speech is social. 
The form which individual expression shall 
take is determined in the main by what the 
hearer can understand. As the hearer on 
different occasions listens to different speakers, 
aud in turn addresses different hearers, the 
necessities of general intelligibility and com- 
mon currency make speech a community 
possession, and hence a social, and not an 
individual, product. As tradition fixes its 
validity practically beyond the conscious power 
of the individual to make or change, it is 
historically determined, and ranks as a socio- 
historical institution. 

The normal individual is born with the 
faculty of speech, but not with its endowment. 
If he is deaf, he will be in consequence dumb. 
Born of a certain race or tribe or nation, he 
inherits nothing of the speech-characteristics 
or the speech-materials of either. An English 
child born and brought up in the exclusive 
environment of the Chinese language will 
speak that language without a trace of his 
English parentage in tone or idiom. What 
we call the Scotch accent and the Irish brogue 
are not due to any peculiarity in the form or 
texture of the speech-organs in the individual 
speaker, but to the influences which governed 
his early imitative reception of language. He 
speaks as he heard. Language is therefore, 
in its distinctive character, purely socio- 
historical, and not racial or physical. The 
individual receives his language as he does in 
general the manners and customs of the society 
about him, not as he does the colour of his 
hair or the tint of his skin. 

The process by which the child comes into 

ion of language is a process of accommo- 

ation to its environment. The first vague 

articulations of the infant treat the organs of 
speech as a new-found toy. They are handy 
instruments for the production of interesting 
noises. Gradually, through continued use and 
practice, the little individual gains control of 
the various parts of the mechanism. Soon it 
begins to imitate crudely the speech-sounds 
it hears in its environment; then it begins 
to note the connection these sounds have in 
usage with objects and qualities. Therewith 
it starts on its career as a language-user. 
The beginning of this career is marked by the 
acceptance of speech as a social instrument, and 
by a self-adjustment therein involved in a 
traditional social order. During the second 
year of the child's life the acquisition of new 
words as speech-signs advances rapidly, but 
always subject to the limitations arising from 
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latter component is connected with Greek 
xàéntew, ‘to steal’; bric-a-brac conveys to 
many minds the notion of fragments; preface, 
despite Lat. praefatiwm, is likely to shape its 
use according to a false suggestion of face; 
duel (O. Lat. duellum = bellum) has indeed 
changed its value in deference to the intrud- 


ing idea of duo, just as par- in il has 


shifted from the value ‘very’ 


hostler (cf. hostel, hétel) has certainly suffered 
from association with horse; miniature, a 
derivative of minium, ‘red lead,’ has come to 
involve the suggestion of smallness through 
influence of minimus. These few illustra- 
tions represent a widespread influence of 
tremendous power which is continually at 
work honey-combing, undermining, reshaping 
the whole fabric and structure of language. 

Closely akin to this first characteristic of 
the naive attitude towards language is asecond, 
which is indeed scarcely more than its corollary. 
Words are regarded not only as the native 
and inherently proper names of things, but in 
their relations to other words maintain a form 
which sets forth their relation in value. Form 
and content are believed to consort naturally 
together. This naive belief manifests itself 
in the incessant pressure towards endowing 
like content with like expression. It may be 
the content which yields, as in the cases we 
have already cited, e.g. parboil and duel, or 
it may be the form. It matters little from 
which side the impulse comes; the goal of 
the tendency is one—to give like content like 
expression, 

The phenomena of change commonly classed 
under the head of the action of analogy belong 
to the adjustment of form to content. The 
child who changes know, knew to know, 
knowed, after the analogy of love, loved, or 
think, thought to think, thunk, after the 
analogy of sing, swng, is frankly following 
a tendency which the maturer man resists, 
only because the traditional irregularity is 
more firmly impressed upon him by usage; but 
the way of the child is the way the current 
sweeps. 

Among the phenomena of analogy are to be 
noted cases where (1) words diverse in form 
are brought into association by likeness of 
signification. Such words appearing together 
on the level of consciousness in response to 
an idea may become confused, and a case of 
‘telescoping’ result; thus exactly and pre- 
cisely may yield prezackly; similar are with- 
strain, begincement. In the field of syntax 


ap) phenomena like Greek ris médev ef; 
“That's the book of which I was telling you 
about,’ &c. (2) Words diverse in form are 
associated by affinity of signification, i.e. by 
sharing some like category of idea, and through 
this association a change of form results 
intended to mark the like category of idea 
with a like body of form. Thus Latin *olle 
(cf. olim) becomes ile after the analogy of 
tste, ipae. Fe becomes Febyuary after 
the analogy of January. Female displaces 
*femel after the analogy of male. 

Most notable under this head is the drift 
towards the adoption of like function signs, as 
for the expression of like moods, tenses, cases, 
&c. Thus on the analogy of Lat. tribut, 
tributus, &c., habui, habitus become habui, 
*habutus, as shown in the Italian avuto, Fr. 
eu; and debui, debitus become debui, *debutus 
(Fr. dû), &c. Lat. esse yields to the more 
familiar type of regére and becomes *essčre, as 
shown in Fr. être. 

The same general tendency which causes 
like cases of different nouns to take the same 
endings forces different cases of the same 
nouns to use the same stem. It is a tendency 
to express like by like. Thus Lat. honos, 
honoris, &c., become honor, honoris. Eng. 
cloths as plural of cloth displaces the phoneti- 
cally consistent clothes, which however sur- 
vives in the isolation of a special significance. 
Vulg. Eng. threble for treble through influence 
of three belongs under this head. 

The creation of the new form in the interest 
of completer system does not of necessity 
involve the entire abandonment of the old. 
Such older forms surviving through attach- 
ment to some peculiar signification or peculiar 
use, or through relegation to another gram- 
matical category, are known as ‘isolated ' 
forms, and are of the highest scientific 
importance as furnishing a clue to the status 
anterior to the levelling. Thus Fr. dû repre- 
sents a Latin *debütus, but the older debitus, 
debita survives in dette, being rescued by its 
employment as a noun. Lat, us, -erts, is 
a neuter, but its earlier condition as a noun 
of the masc. o-declension is betrayed by the 
adverb pondo. Despite pennies the older 
plural pence survives through its peculiar 
80 versus brothers; of, elder 


perpetual struggle. Sometimes the old pre- 
vails through force of tradition; and this 
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occurs most commonly in the case of the most 
used words, which show, in consequence, the 
greatest ‘irregularity’ of inflection. The 
‘regular’ is in general modern, the irregular 
antique, Sometimes the new prevails, dis- 
placing the old; sometimes the new asserts 
its place in the system, leaving the old in the 
isolation of a special use. Language fre- 
quently avails itself of the superfluity of form 
to acquire the means of differentiating signifi- 
cation and use. It does not create the super- 
fluity for the sake of the differentiation. 

To return now to our inquiry concerning 
the naive attitude of the individual toward 
his language, we may note as a third main 
characterization that the value and power of 
words and expressions is not determined by 
any consideration of their history or etymology, 
nor by any thorough or conscious review of 
their various uses such as dictionaries sum- 
marize in ‘definitions,’ but by a direct and 
unconsciously formulated feeling for their 
character derived from experience of their 
use in the various associations of speech. 
One who could not possibly define the differ- 
ence between big and great might use them 
correctly. Words carry with them an atmo- 
sphere derived from association in use which 
gives them a character. Forms like doth, 
hath, wist, thou, have now & stately effect, not 
from anything inherent in this form, but 
because of their association with Holy Writ, 
the liturgy, and prayer. When first used in 
the translation of the Bible they were common 
words and carried no such effect. The judg- 
ments of taste in language and style are 
generally based upon this feeling concerning 
the character of words rather than upon any 
rational criteria which etymology or scientific 

mmar can supply. 

The standards of ‘correctness’ in language 
must also be ultimately based upon this feel- 
ing, so far as they are really trustworthy. 
The canons of the purists have often however 
been found, when put to the test, to rely upon 
superficially conceived criteria; for instance, 
the pronoun 'em in go and get em would 
probably be condemned as involving careless 
and lax pronunciation of them. This however 
is not the fact; em is not historically an 
abbreviation of them, but an inde; ndent 
poom, and the apostrophe is misleading. 


ing that it is an abbreviation. In a similar 
way the word victuals has been demeaned in 
the eyes of linguistic taste by the notion that 
its pronunciation vittles is a perversion; yet 
vittles is the correct historical representative 
of Middle English vittailles, just as battles is 
of battailles. It is the rococo orthography 
victuals which has been the word's undoing. 
The historically correct pronunciation of arettc 
is artic, which was indeed the Old French 
and Middle English form, but the elegant 
spelling, remodelled after the Greek, has in 
recent years started up a bastard pronuncia- 
tion arktik, which with its appearance of 
genuineness is dispossessing the true heir; so 
leftenant, the correct pronunciation of lieu- 
tenant, is in America shrinking before laté- 
nant. The purism which attempts to separate 
the word don’t-you (déntiu) into don’t and you 
is utterly false to historical phonology; you 
is an enclitic, and -ty- yields ch (të), as in 
orchard from ortyard. The sentiment, so far 
as it exists, against the pronunciation déntéu, 
nétiur (nature), &c., appears to have been 
awakened by the false humour of dontchoo 
and natchoor. It is doubtful, however, if so 
falsely conceived a sentiment will make itself 
in this case a permanent position in taste. 
Etymologies, furthermore, as they can only 
show by what processes a word reaches a 
present or any given stadium of use, can 
never be properly employed to fetter or direct 
the application and use of a word of established 
position in a language. 

Finally, it may be said of the naive attitude 
towards language that it is not the attitude of 
the critic, but that of good faith. It presumes 
that the speaker’s language will fit and ex- 
press his thought. It does not expect errors, 
or seek for them, and the reason of this is 
that language is not commonly differentiated 
from its content or rendered an object of 
attention in itself. The pun is man’s first 
tottering venture out upon the way of diffe- 
rentiation. 

The folk-mind accepts the speaker's language 
as he means it, so far as it can divine what 
that meaning is. Hence it is that language 
is full of expressions which the logical sense 
of the critic discerns to be illogical, but which 
the natural man accepts in unhesitating good 
faith. It is the logician ye discerns tus 
it be true that good taste condemns the use |‘two negatives equal an rmative’; the 
of em, then the a can be based on that |folk-mind knows better, and usually recog- 
observed fact, and not on the false historical | nizes in the double negative only a twofold 
statement. The feeling against em, at least negation. The grammar which undertakes to 
in dignified speech, is probably due to a feel- be applied logic is false to language and an 
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abuse of nature. Standards of ‘correctness’ 
which are based upon logical determinations 
are artificial and perversive. It is unavoidable, 
in fact it is desirable, that systematic effort 
should be made in the interest of establishing 
a common and well authenticated medium of 
intercourse between the dialectally diverse 
communities of a nation; but such an effort 
must consult the linguistic consciousness, the 
current usage, and the historical conditions, 
rather than the categories of logic, 

Language is primarily and originally a 
matter of sounds and not of writing. The 
idea of committing language to record is an 
afterthought. The first primitive writing was 
a record of things rather than of language. 
Writing based on pictures of the things 
denoted by words is called ideographic. The 
transition to language-writing begins when 
the value of an ideogram is extended to 
include homonyms; thus, as if the ideogram 
of matl (armour) were used to denote also 
mail (post) and male. The next step in the 
development_of phonetic writing is taken 
when the symbol associates itself with a body 
of sounds which may be used merely as a 
syllable; thus, to continue our fictitious 
illustration, as if our symbol were used for 
the first three sounds of malevolent, or even 
for ma. The final step is taken when by the 
use of vowel signs (cf. the Hebrew vowel 
points) the various syllables of like consonant 
are differentiated; e.g. ma, me, mi, mo, mu; 
so as to provide at least an approximate 
denotation of separate sounds. 

Though in general it may be said that 
writing assumes to be no more than a record 
of spoken language, and that reading should 
properly be, as indeed in the earlier phases of 
iterary civilization it always was, a viva voce 
reproduction of the language suggested by the 
written symbols, yet with the wide extension 
of the habit of reading and the consequent 
development of the paradoxical usage of 
‘reading to one’s self,’ the written form comes 
to have a validity of its own, and may in its 
turn exercise an influence upon the spoken 
language, if not dictate to it; thus words, 
especially unusual words and foreign names, 
are pronounced ‘as they are spelled’; cf. the 
American pronunciation of almonds which 
re-establishes the J, of traits (Eng. tréz), of 
Berwick (Eng. Berrik). 

Orthography as a conventionalized form of 
writing has the advantage of rising above the 
irregularities of dialect and the historical 
changes of sounds, and binding together the 


forces and expressions of a civilization in 
defiance of time on the one hand and of space 
as expressed in provincial boundaries and 
dialect, on the other. A language which is to 
be the unifying force of a nation must be 
garbed in an orthography. Phonetic spelling, 
great as its advantages in restoring the spoken 
form to its primacy, and lessening the diffi- 
culty of learning to read, would, for instance 
in the case of English, make the language of 
Shakespeare and the English Bible an antique, 
almost a foreign, speech, and scatter the pre- 
sent unitary English of literature into a score 
of diverse idioms. English orthography, as 
to a greater or less extent all orthographies, 
involyes a mass of quaint errors, pedantries, 
and vain embellishments, which it may well 
be the task of prudent reform to eliminate; 
e.g. foreign and sovereign seem to have their 
g from reign, cf, Middle English /oreine, 
soverain; island has its s from insula; de- 
light (M. E. delit) its gh from analogy with 
right, light, &c.; science its c from Lat. scientia, 
and scent (Lat. sentio) has followed it; scis- 
sors (M. E. sisoures) has been misguided by 
Lat. scindere; could (older coude) by would 
and should, &c. Still the fundamental idea 
of an orthography is correct. The literary 
language as the bond of a civilization and the 
voice of a nation must be regarded first as 
a written language, though it must not, if it 
is to remain vital, relax its connection with 
8 

In passing from generation to generation a 
language undergoes gradual change in the 
stock of its words, in the meanings which they 
bear, in the sounds which compose them, 
The investigation of the processes by which 
this change takes place is the task of the 
historical grammar. While descriptive gram- 
mar arranges the facts of language according 
to the form and relation which they present 
in actual use, historical grammar deals with 
them as standing in a line of historical 
development. Among the phenomena of 
language it is the sounds which have sub- 
mitted to the most systematic treatment and 
discovered in their changes the clearest accep- 
tance of laws. The department of historical 
grammar dealing with the history of sound- 
changes is culled historical phonology. 

The most interesting problem of phonology 
concerns the nature of the so-called phonetic 
laws. It has been noted that a sound-change 
oceurring in a given word at a given period 
in a given speech-community is prone to 
manifest itself in all the other words of the 
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language which contain the same sound under 
like environment; thus, for illustration, the 
rimitive Indo-European of, which appears in 


thic as ai, changes in High German to ei, 
in Old English to &, which becomes in Mod. 
Eng. 6, thus :— 


Goth, Ger. 0O. Eng. Mod. Eng. 
haims heim ham home 
aiths eid ath oath 
hlaifs laib haf loaf 
ains cin an one 

dails theil dāl dole 
wait weiss wat wot 

twat zwei twa two 

hails heù hal whole 


This uniformity manifesting itself in distinct 
words apparently separated from mutual 
influences is naturally a subject of wonder. 
The main problem is this: what bond unites 
the like sounds in these different words, that 
should compel them to like change? It 
cannot be said that any satisfactory solution 
has thus far been found. A view which has 
been widely held and ably defended during 
the past two decades is that which is most 
clearly stated in Paul’s Principien der Sprach- 
geschichte. This treats the change as a gradual 
shifting of the sound-image, made up of im- 
pressions both upon the ear and upon the 
apparatus of sound-reproduction. This image 
is common for all the occurrences of the 
sound in whatever words, and common to the 
mass of speakers in a speech-community by 
reason of like experiences and like demand 
for intelligibility. It is the resultant of 
numberless experiences, and gradually shifts 
under the impact of individual divergences. 
This theory seems, however, to be in plain 
conflict with the following facts: (a) the 
changes appear to effect themselves by way 
of a temporary confusion between the old and 
the entirely differentiated new, and not by a 
gradual shifting from old to new in all words 
alike; (b) the changes appear to move from 
word to word, and not part passu through the 
entire vocabulary. ‘The fact, however, remains 
that after a period of confusion uniformity is 
the practically unvarying and certain result ; 
ie, the change reaches to the uttermost 
recesses of the vocabulary. The problem 
therefore remains: if hām changed to hom, 
why should stam change to std, and gat to got 
(goat)? What possible tie could bind the 
new hom to stān and gat, so that it should 
influence them to change—for their vowels 
are now entirely diverse? The observed 


facts of language lead us to the belief that 
fur a certain period, both in the usage of a 
community and of the individual speaker, 
ham and jdm existed as variants of one word ; 
5 was felt to be one way of reproducing the 
sound-image &, and hence an occasional stin 
might appear beside stān, &c. Those of us 
who as children pronounced 7'wesday as Tiizdé, 
and new as nū, ure aware of a like impulse, 
when under the influence of standard English 
we substitute Tyūzdē and ny, and then 
through a false feeling for yd as a proper 
variant fur @ extend the new pronunciation 
to make dyū and tyū out of do and two. 
Between hom and stan there is indeed no 
bridge, but between the confusion of ham: 
hom there is a bridge to stan: ston and gat: 
got. The compelling power which then carries 
the new into every recess of the vocabulary is 
the feeling that when 6 rises to claim the 
place of @ it is the newer and better. Only 
in case that feeling becomes fully established 
does the ‘law’ assert itself; most innovations 
die, throttled of their own unintelligibility. 
The tie then which binds together the like 
sounds in different words remains the sound- 
image, but the means by which the new in 
one word reaches to the old in another is the 
persisting old of the former. 

For a full appreciation of the extent to 
which the sound-laws produce uniformity we 
must eliminate certain elements of confusion 
and aberration ; thus :— 

(1) We must not be misled by spelling ; 
we say, e. g., musnt, but in deference to must 
write mustn't; we say cubbud, but write cup- 
board; we write the older knife (French 
canif) and knee (Ger. knie) and knew (Ger. 
kennen), but drop the Æ; we write one and 
the same sound s with sh in shall, s in sugar, 
ce in ocean, ch in chaise, sci in conscious, ti in 
motion. In periods of unsettled orthography 
different spellings often mean the same thing, 
as Eng. ax, axe; swnme, sun; cuppe, cup; 
beauty, beute, bewtie, beautie, beawtye, &c. ; 
sometimes different spellings of the same word 
are utilized to mark its distinct uses, as base 
(low) and bass (in music); Ger. stadt, statt. 

(2) Words borrowed from another language 
evade the action of laws which had operated 
before their introduction: thus Fr. mobile is 
a late-comer from Latin, while meuble has 
borne the burden and heat of the day; so 
débit beside dette, régale besile royal; the 
English ar, er in sergeant, Derby, ‘varsity, 
clerk, &., involve mixture of dialect. Names 
like Bill (William), Dolly (Dorothy), Bess 
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Elizabeth) are borrowed from the ‘dialect’ 
of the nursery. 

(3) In like manner it may happen that 
after a sound-law has completed its action, a 
sound which would have been subject to its 
action comes into existence through some 
other law; thus in Attic-Ionic @ becomes @, as 
rush for rd, but waca keeps its a, being for 


pă 

(4) One law may be crossed by another : 
thus Indo-European ¢ becomes Teutonic th, 
as Lat. tres, Eng. three; but kt becomes At, as 
Lat. octo, Eng. eight. 

(5) Different positions of words in the 
sentence, especially with reference to the 
sentence-accent, may expose them to different 
laws of change; thus, Eng. an and one are 
both resultants of Old Eng. an, but the 
former as proclitic submitted to shortening. 

(6) The action of analogy, which has been 
already discussed, is a potent means of obscur- 
ing the results of the phonetic laws. Thus, 
s is dropped in cherry for cherrys (Fr. cerise), 
but not through the action of a phonetic law; 
it is the result of the analogy, as trees, tree ; 
do (conceived as plural), cherry ; effigies, 
effigy ; pease (Fr. pois + chinese, chinee ; 
chaise, shay, &c. beers 

Tn the last analysis, sound-changes must be 
found to originate in individual inaccuracies 
of pronunciation. Only when these become 
frequent enough, or for any reason potent 
enough, to influence the community does a 
phonetic tendency develop capable of formu- 
lating a ‘law.’ One individual has of course 
more influence in establishing a tendency 
than another, so one class than another. 
What should determine the inception of a 
tendency, or what should make a certain indi- 
vidual accuracy or aberration in reproduction 
Bo acceptable as to give it currency, must in 
most cases evade observation. Attempts to 


diz heures, are common in the bilingual 
communities near the great speech frontiers. 
It is furthermore notably the case that in 
such communities the common man speaks 
both the current languages in one and the 
same general phonetic mould, so that the 
distinct acoustical character of each is seriously 
impaired. It has furthermore been noted that 
dialectal differentiations in languages may 
often be explained as marking the persistent 
influence of displaced languages; thus the 
dialects of Italian may be connected with the 
influence of the pre-Latin languages of Italy 
ef. Ascoli, ‘Ueber die ethnologischen Griinde 
er Umgestaltung der Sprachen,’ Verh. d. 
Berl. Orient. Congr., IT). The second muta- 
tion of consonants which gave to the High 
German group its distinctive character had 
its origin on the extreme southern frontier 
of German speech, and sweeping northward, 
gradually lost its vigour us it departed from 
its source. The law by which @ became au 
in like manner began its action at the extreme 
east in Austria, and swept westward by the 
Main valley to die out at the Rhine. In 
these, as in many other cases, phonetic change 
may be identified as a corruption spreading 
from some part of the language domain where 
the ordinary conditions of transmission are 
rudely disturbed. Similar disturbances have 
been noted in cities whose population has 
rapidly grown and developed a violent mixture 
of dialects. 

From the foregoing discussion it is apparent 
that the term law as used of phonetic uni- 
formity represents a different conception from 
that attaching to the term in natural sciences. 
Phonetic law deals with observed uniformities, 
and presents no basis upon which to predict 
or expect; i.e. it is law in the sense of the 
socio-historical laws, 

The study of historical changes in the 
meaning of words constitutes a branch of 
historical grammar called sematology. These 
changes are found to be due to an interplay 
between the general and the special meanings 
of words. The general meaning of a word 
covers the range of ideas it is capable of 
evoking in the mind of hearers. The special 


ys | meaning is that which is in the mind of the 


speaker when speaking. Special significations 

of the word ‘tongue one ee eh each of 

the following: ‘Hold your tongue;’ ‘ Every 

man in his own tongue;’ ‘Boiled tongue;’ 

‘Hitch the horses to the tongue.’ 

Change of signification implies change in 
general signification ; this takes place by 
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way of the special significations. A special 
may itself become the general by displacing 


all the other specials. Thus smith becomes 
a proper noun Smith by limitation to one 
special application. Furthermore, new special 
siguifications may gain general currency and 
add to the scope of the term; or old special 
significations may become obsolete, and the 
scope of the term be narrowed. 

The study of the sounds of | as 
produced by the ABETE nentgn sional 
PuoneEti0s (q. v.), or the physiology of speech. 
It is a natural science, and an auxiliary rather 
than a branch of the science of language, 
which is an historical science. 

The earliest records of language carry us 
back perhaps about 10,000 years, but this 
gives us no clue to the antiquity of language. 
Neither have we any further clue to the 
origin of language than such as we gain from 
aconsideration of the processes which language 
is continually employing under our eyes for 
the creation of new material. Neologisms 
like clubbable show that a condition of intelli- 
gibility for new words is the establishment 
of an appreciable connection between thing 
and name. This may be effected through the 
intermediation of an already accepted name, 
or through sound, which onomatopoetically 
suggests the act or object which might pro- 
duce it. The mass of imitative words in any 
language is always great. Such elements 
evade etymology and establish direct connec- 
tion with act or object; cf. fizz, hiss, whizz, 
clang, clink, pop, jingle, whack, thump, smack, 
ding-dong, coo, purr, mew, moo, buzz, quack, 
&c. Interjections are undeveloped sentences 
expressing feelings which seem to stand in 
causal connection with the sound; thus, 
phew! whew! ssh! (cf. hush!) aau! aautch! 
Tn all these existing phenomena of existing 
speech we discern the way to a connection 
between name and thing which might have 
served in the beginnings of speech to advance 
expression into intelligibility. Cf. Wedge- 
wood, Origin of Language; Paul, Principten 
d. Sprachgeschichte, chap. ix; Whitney, Life 
and Growth of Language, chap. xiv; Lefèvre, 
Race and Language, Pt. I. chap. ii; Taylor, 
Anthropology (1881). ‘ 

The existing languages of the world submit 
to definite grouping only on the basis of his- 
torical connection, and even here the number 
of groups is so great and their relative extent 
and importance so various that no general 
statement is possible concerning them. - 
tween such well-distinguished groups as the 


Aryan (Indo-European) and Semitic, the Aryan 
and Ugrian Piani Hengarien) earlier con- 
nection has been surmised, but on such un- 
certain basis that no sure advance has been 
made toward demonstration of any common 
an for the various tongues of men. 
Investigations and discussions make it appa- 
rent that the distribution of languages forms 
no guide to the history and distribution of 
races. The Indo-European languages which 
emerge upon history, stretching across the 
map from India by way of Iran, Armenia, 
Russia, and Central Europe to the Atlantic 
coasts, were formerly believed to represent 
the speech of a fair-haired, blue-eyed, long- 
skulled, stout-willed race called the Aryans, 
whose original home we are now inclined to 
place by the Baltic, either in Scandinavia or 
Lithuania; but, in the light of present know- 
ledge, we are uncertain whether the Aryans 
may not have been the recipients rather than 
the apostles of the Indo-European (cf. Taylor, 
Origin of the Aryans, 1890; Penka, Her- 
kunft d. Arier, 1886; Sweet, The Hist. of 
Language, chap. vi, 1900). 

The classification of languages according to 
structure or style is rough and approximate 
at the best, and has little or no reference to 
the historical connections. Isolating languages 
express thought by successions of independent 
words, whose grammatical relations are be- 
trayed by the context and the relative position, 
aided occasionally by particles. Chinese 
affords the best illustration of such a 
Agglutinative languages are characterized 
words whose grammatical relations are be- 
trayed by prefixes, suffixes, or infixes, these 
elements being so loosely combined with the 
word that their separate value is clearly felt. 
Turkish is a good illustration of this type. 
Inflectional languages indicate grammatical 
relations, preferably through elements which 
are so intimately combined with the word- 
body as to have no distinct meaning identified 
with them in the consciousness of the speaker. 
The Indo-European and Semitic languages 
are inflectional. The incorporating languages 
tend to treat the sentence as a single word by 
forcing the verb to cover and include the 
whole proposition. The American languages 
are commonly of this type, the Old Mexican 
Nahuatl furnishing a good illustration. The 
devices which prevail in each of these types may 
be, and often are, utilized by other languages. 
The classification is based upon the preference 
of a language for a given device, not upon 
the exclusive use thereof. Thus in English 
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an expression like You find John a six-foot 
stick is thoroughly ‘isolating’ in character— 
as much so as any Chinese sentence. Forma- 
tions like wn-fail-ing-ly and talk-a-tive-ness 
are agglutinative. Latin venwmdedit is in- 
corporating. The isolating type represents 
the highest economy of material, and is the 
creation of an order of society whose stable 
conditions rest upon fully recognized conven- 
tions. The agglutinative type is the most 
‘regular,’ leaving least to convention, and 
plainly expressing each modification of idea 
by a distinct body of sound definitely com- 
mitted to such offive. It is the type of lan- 
guage best suited to the use of tribes scattered 
over wide areas who are obliged, however, to 
maintain communication with each other (cf. 
the Swahili of Central Africa and the Mongol 
languages of Central Asia). The inflectional 
type seems to represent a progress of the 
agglutinative type towards the conventionalism 
of the isolating; it is agglutination smitten 
with crystallization. 

Literature: H. PauL, Principien d. Sprach- 
gesch. (3rd ed., 1898); G. VON DER QABE- 
LENTZ, Die Sprachwiss. (1891); A. H. SAYCE, 
Princ. of Compar. Philol. (4th ed., 1893); F. 
MüLrırr, Einl. in die Sprachwiss. (1876-88) ; 
H. Sremrwan and F. Misteri, Characteristik 
d. haupts. Typen des Sprachbaues (1893); 
H. Swezer, The Hist. of Language (1900) ; 
W. D. Wurrney, Life and Growth of Lan- 
guage (1875); SrRONG-LOGEMAN-WHEELER, 

ntrod. to the Study of the Hist. of Language 
1891); I. TAYLOR, The Origin of the Aryans 
1889); B. DELBRÜCK, Introd. to the Study 
of Language (2nd ed., 1885). See also LAN- 
GUAGE FUNCTION, and cf. SPEECH AND ITS 
DEFECTS. (B.I. W.) 

Language Function: Ger. psychische 
Funktion der Sprache; Fr. Jonction du 
langage; Ital. funzione del linguaggio. 
The essential function of language is control 


Indeed, we might almost venture to define 
language, in the widest sense, as ‘motor 
control of the course of ideas in our own minds 
and in the minds of others.’ 

This is peculiarly clear in the case of the 
imitative gesture. The imitative gesture is 
a consequence, on the one hand, of the inherent 
tendency of ideas to act themselves out, and 
on the other of that mutual interdependence 
of men in society, which makes thinking and 
willing co-operative processes. The motor 
tendencies involved in ideas, in so far as 
they cannot take form in practical adjustment 
to a present environment, are reduced to mere 
movements of expression. The idea of eating 
will not enable a man to eat, unless food be 
within his reach. But he can at least open 
his mouth and raise his hand to it, or he can 
place his hand on his stomach. Similarly, the 
idea of his own warlike prowess will not 
enable him to fight, unless an enemy be at 
hand. But there is nothing to prevent him 
from brandishing his weapon and going 
through the pantomime of fighting. Such 
action, of the kind called SELF-IMITATION 
(q. x) or CIRCULAR (q. v.) reaction, expresses 
his ideas, but, at the same time, it is a means 
of sustaining and developing them in con- 
sciousness. It gives him a motor control 
over his own ideational processes, which may 
be regarded as a rudimentary beginning of 
language. But it would at the most remain 
only a rudimentary beginning apart from 
social intercourse. If a hungry man A is in 
presence of another man B, who may be 
expected to supply his want, the idea of the 
food will be the idea of food as coming from B, 
and the imitative gesture will be made with 
reference to B. In other words, it will be 
used by A as a means of determining the flow 
of ideas in the mind of B, and so of obtaining 
food for himself. 

The next point to be noted is that any 
isolated bit of pantomimic expression is 
usually vague and ambiguous, owing to its 
generality. Thus, carrying the hand to the 
mouth might mean ‘I am hungry,’ but it 
might also mean ‘Are you hungry!’ It might 
signify thirst as well as hunger. Again, it 
might express the idea not of needing food, 
but of having already eaten. There is nothing 
to connect it specially with any one of these 
experiences to the exclusion of others. This 
deficiency may be supplied by the particular 
circumstances under which the sign is used. 
But in very many cases, more will be needed 
signs are associated is also primarily motor. | for social understanding. It will be necessary 
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to combine different expressive signs in a 
context, so that each defines and determines 
the meaning of the others. In this way 
language is an instrument of conceptual 
analysis and synthesis. The isolated sign 
represents only some partial aspect of concrete 
perceptual experience, and fixes attention on 
this. By the combination of signs the ideal 
wholes are constructed out of these indeter- 
minate and fragmentary ideas. In this way 
it is possible to communicate to another ideal 
combinations corresponding to complex ex- 
periences which have never been theirs. 
We can, for instance, convey to a person by 
description the idea of a scene such as he 
never himself saw. Our description analyses 
the total experience into its conceptual con- 
stituents, each of which has its counterpart in 
the mind of the person we are talking to. 
At the same time, the order and connection 
of the signs determines a progressive combina- 
tion of these conceptual constituents answer- 
ing to their combination in the original 
experience. This of course presupposes co- 
operation on his part; he must endeavour 
to shape the course of his thought in 
accordance with the prompting cues supplied 
by our discourse. 

All this may be accomplished in a certain 


measure by imitative gestures and other |asp' 


natural signs. But conventional signs are 
far more convenient and manageable, and 
they are vastly more powerful as instruments 
of conceptual analysis and synthesis. The 
primary and essential procedure of the 
language of natural signs is to represent 
things and processes by imitating the broad 
features of their sensible appearance or of the 
sensible appearance of something naturally 
connected with them. But the concepts which 
are capable of being represented in this 
manner are of a comparatively low grade of 
generality or abstractness. ‘To make,’ says 
Tylor, ‘is too abstract an idea for the deaf- 
mute; to show that the tailor makes the 
coat, or that the carpenter makes the table, 
he would represent the tailor sewing the coat 
and the carpenter sawing and planing the 
table? It is difficult or impossible to 
represent by natural signs what is common 
to all kinds of making in abstraction from 
what is specific in this or that kind, of 
making. But if we use a conventional sign, 
such as the word ‘to make,’ the difficulty 
disappears. 

It should be remarked, however, that the 
child has the advantage that society is in 


possession of spoken and written language, 
and that his imitative learning is therefore 
not the process of slow personal experience 
and slower adoption of means of expression. 
This advantage profoundly modifies, in many 
ways, the child’s method both of acquiriug 
and of utilizing the language function. Con- 
nected topics (q.v.) are LANGUAGE, and SPEECH 
AND ITS DEFECTS. 

Literature: the controversy between Nomi- 
NAaLIsM and Rearism (see these terms 
first brought into prominence the essenti 
part played by language in human trains 
of thought. Among the classical English 
psychologists Hoses, LocKe, and J. 8. Miru 
have made the most important contributions 
to the subject. See Hosses, Human Nature, 
chap. iv (Molesworth’s ed. of Works, iv); 
Looxe, Essay, Bk. IIL; Mixx, Logic, Bk. IV. 
chaps. iv, v. Among modern works may be 
mentioned STEINTHAL, Psychol. u. Sprach- 


iii; Marry, Ueber § 
und absichtliche Sprachbildung, in Vtljsch. 
f. wiss. Philos. (1889-92); G. H. LEWES, 
Problems of Life and Mind (3rd series), prob. 
iv; Warb, art. Psychology, Encyc. Brit. 
(oth ed.), 75-7. _The more psychological 
ects are treated by Stour, Manual of 
Psychol., Bk. IV. chap. v; Banpwin, Ment. 
Devel. in the Child and the Race, chaps. xiv, 
§ 1, and xv, § 3, and Social and Eth. Interpret., 
chap. iv, § 1; Moncaum, Origine de la Parole 
et de la Pensée (1899). (G.F.8.-J.M.B.) 
Lat. , to be faint, lan- 
guish]: Ger. Schlaffheit; Fr.langueur; Ital. 
A listless unwillingness to exert 
oneself; a form of depression or lack of tone 
(atonia), with sensations of fatigue, feebleness, 
or faintness. 

It is a frequent symptom in depleted con- 
ditions of body and mind, in convalescence, &c. 
It also represents a temperamental charac- 
teristic; and as a temporary symptom is per- 
fectly normal and usual. Atmospheric and 
temperature conditions frequently induce the 
state of languor, as in what is called ‘spring 
fever.’ (3.3.) 

Lao Tsze: see ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY 
(China). 

La Rochefoucauld, François VI, duo 
de, Prince of Marsillac. (1612-80.) 
Banished from court by Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, he returned after the latter's death, 
Lived a troubled political and private life, 
which is reflected in his work Réflexions. 
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Laromigniére, Pierre. (1756-1837.) 
Teacher of philosophy in the Collage d’Esquille 
in Toulouse, he came to Paris during the 
Revolution, won the friendship of Siéyés, and 
became professor in the Normal School, 1810- 
13. Atthe same time he became a member of 
the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. 
Afterwards he lived a life of learned seclusion 
until his death. 

Larva (Lat. larva, ghost, mask]: Ger. 
Larve; Fr. larve; Ital. larva. An immature 
young stage of an animal, characterized by 
independent self-feeding and the absence of 
functional sexual organs, An embryo differs 
from a larva primarily in not having to 
secure its own food, consequently its locomo- 
tive and digestive systems remain undifferen- 
tiated, whereas in a larva they are both neces- 
sarily differentiated and functional. (¢.8.m.) 

The term was applied by Linnaeus because 
the young stage masks or hides the future 
mature or perfect form of the species. 

i : Sepewrcx, Zoology (1898); 
Comsroox, Introd. to the Study of In- 
sects; Minor, Biol. Centralbl., xv. 577; F. M. 
Baxyour, Compar. Embryol. (1881); Sim J. 
Lusxoox, Origin and Metamorphoses of In- 
sects (1874); C. Craus, Zoologie; D. SHARP, 
art. Insecta, in Camb. Nat. Hist. (0.8.m.—x.8.¢,) 

Larynx: see SPEECH AND ITS DEFEOTS. 

Lasalle, Ferdinand. (1824-64.) Born at 
Breslau, he was educated for mercantile pur- 
suits, but afterwards studied philology and phi- 
losophy at Breslau and Berlin. In 1856 he re- 
turned to Berlin and lived as a private scholar. 

Lassitude [Lat. lassitudo, from lassus, 
faint]: Ger. Müdigkeit, Mattigheit; Fr. lassi- 
tude; Ital. stanchezza. A state of diminished 
vigour of functions of body and mind, 

The energies may be actually weakened by 
fatigue, although the term frequently refers 
to a condition in which the sensations of ex- 
haustion and weakness are prominent, with 
little actual fatigue. It thus approaches the 
condition of languor, (3.3.) 

Latency [Lat. latere, to lie hidden]: Ger. 
Latenz; Fr. latence; Ital. latenza. 1) An 
older term used to characterize the general 
group of phenomena now covered by the term 
‘subconsciousness,’ as in the expressions 
‘latent knowledge,’ ‘latent memories,’ &c. 
(cf. Hamilton, Lects. on Met., xviii, and his 
references). See Susconsctovs. 

G) In philosophy and in physics: equivalent 
to POTENTIAL (q. v.); especially the adjective 
latent. (3.M.B.) 

Latent Heat: Ger. latente Wärme; Fr. 


chaleur latente; Ital. calore latente. Hest 
which has been absorbed, or the euergy of 
which has been expended, in changing the 
interior constitution of a body without altering 
its temperature. 

Its most familiar form is that of the heat 
absorbed while ice is melting over a fire. 
The temperature of the mass (ice + water) 
remains unchanged during the melting, the 
heat absorbed being expended in the work of 
liquefaction. (8.N.) 

Latent Period: Ger. Latenzdawer; Fr. 
période d'excitation latente, temps perdu du 
muscle; Ital. periodo (or tempo) latente. Time 
elapsing between stimulus and beginning of 
reaction, especially of a muscle. 

The latent period was first measured for 
contractions of frog’s muscle by Helmholtz, 
who found it to be about o-o1 of a second. 
Tigerstedt (1885), by more delicate apparatus, 
reduced the time for frog’s muscle to 0-004 of 
a second; and Burdon-Sanderson (1890) was 
able to demonstrate that the electrical condi- 
tion of a muscle changed 0-0025 of a second 
after the stimulus had been applied, and con- 
cluded that the actual change in the muscle 
took place even sooner than this, at prac- 
tically the instant of stimulation. Mendels- 
sohn (1880) estimated the latent period for 
human muscles at 0-008 of a second. This is 
probably too large. Bernstein (1871) has 
analysed the phenomenon of latency by stimu- 
lating a muscle directly and indirectly through 
its nerve. The longer latent period, in case 
of indirect stimulation, led him to attribute 


, | the chief loss of time (0-002—0-003 of a second) 


to passage of stimulus through the end-plate 
of the nerve. (0.¥.H.) 

Latin and Scholastic Terminology: 
with reference principally to the Parrist1c 
and Soxoxastic philosophy, and to THomism 
(see those terms). Cf. the glossary below, and 
also the Larry Ixpex (in vol. ii), where the 
Latin te:ms throughout the entire work, 
including those mentioned in this article, are 
alphabetically arranged. 

(1) Amongst the numerous influences to 
which the complex terminology of the scho- 
lastic philosophy is due, that of Aristotle is 
notoriously the most important. Yet this 
influence reached the scholastic thinkers, for 
a long time, only indirectly, and in part through 
decidedly circuitous paths. Only in the 13th 
century and later did it become relatively 
direct. The other most prominent external 
influences were those of the Neo-Platonic 
philosophy, of the patristic theology (especially 
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as represented by St. Augustine), and of the 
Arabic commentators of Aristotle, But the 
inner development of the scholastic doctrine 
itself had much to do with the formation 
especially of the later scholastic vocabulary, 

(2) A detailed account of these various in- 
fluences would be equivalent to a history of 
the whole philosophy of the school. For the 
purpose of the outline sketch, which is here 
alone in question, a brief mention of a few 
of the aids to the study of our subject must 
first be mentioned; and then the remainder 
of the account must be limited to illustrative 
selections from the enormous mass of the 
facts. The great influence of the scholastic 
upon the whole of our modern philosophical 
terminology, and the significance of the recent 
revival of the Thomistic philosophy under 
the influence of Pope Leo XIII, combine to 
make the subject well worthy of a fuller study 
than is here possible. 

(3) The terminology of Roman and medi- 
aeval philosophy occupies, in Eucken’s brief 
Geschichte der philosophischen Terminologie, 
pp. 48-78. Prantl, in his Geschichte der 
Logik, summarizes the early Latin adaptations 
of Greek terminology (i. 511-27); dis- 
cusses the Jsagoge of Porphyry (626-31), 
with mention of many of the terms there 
used; and gives a similar attention to Boe- 
thius (681-721). In Prantl, Bd. ii, where 
the early period of scholastic logic is dis- 
cussed, one may mention especially the treat- 
ment of the influence of the Arabic philosophy 
(in Abschnitt xvi. 297 f). The discussion 
of Albertus Magnus and of St. Thomas (in 
Bd. iii) is rendered inadequate by reason of 
Prant]’s somewhat lively prejudices; but 
Duns Scotus (202-33) is more fairly treated. 
Prant!’s work ends (in Bd. iv) with an account 
of the later scholastic logic. Each volume 
has its separate index, in which terms are 
duly entered. Amongst the general histories 
of philosophy, that of Ueberweg, especially in 
the lutest editions, contains many useful re- 
marks and literary references bearing upon 
the study of mediaeval usage. Windelband’s 
geueral history, while very summary in its 
treatment, is valuable in this region by reason 
of the prominence that it gives to the history 
of concepts. c 
less trustworthy in regard to scholastic doc- 
uine than it is elsewhere, Siebeck’s Ge- 
schichte der Psychologie ia summary, but im- 
portant, The monographie literature of the 
history of scholasticism, prepared in the 
lizht and in the true spirit of modern his- 


Weber's compend is decidedly | ph; 


torical inquiry, is still far too small. One 
may mention at once, as an example of what 
is needed, a recent careful study of the work 
and influence of a single scholastic doctor of the 
12th century—‘Die Philosophie des Alanus 
de Insulis im Zusammenhange mit den 
Anschauungen des 12. Jahrhunderts, von 
M. Baumgartner’ (Beiträge zur Geschichte der 
Philosophie des Mittelalters, Münster, 1896). 
This monograph contains an account of many 
of the most fundamental terms of the earlier 
period of scholasticism, with summary state- 
ments of the relations between the thought and 
speech ofthisperiodand the thought and speech 
of the greater scholasticism which followed. 
No index of terms appears; but the detailed 
classification of the material, and the extended 
references to the literature, make this little 
volume useful for the history of a considerable 
number of fundamental terms. The numerous 
compends and expositions of scholastic doo- 
trine by modern Catholic writers usually con- 
tain a great many definitions of terms; and 
it is therefore never hard, with such books 
at hand, to find the scholastic usage of single 
words and expressions, where these are such 
as are at all common. For the doctrine of 
the school is fond of formal definition, and 
follows the tradition of St. Thomas and of 
Socrates in employing simple and often homely 
illustrations to show the application of the 
more doubtful definitions. But on the other 
hand, such textbooks, in recent times, are 
written almost wholly in the interest of the 
Thomistic doctrine, and undertake few dis- 
cussions of the varieties either of usage or of 
opinion within the history of scholasticism 
itself, and say little of the origin of the pre- 
yailing and adopted terminology. A general 
appeal to the authority of Aristotle, aud an 
occasional mention of this or of that point in 
which the recognized usages vary—such is 
all that these textbooks commonly find space 
to offer in the way of a history of their terms, 
beyond the mere report of the Thomistic, or, 
on occasion, of the Juter-established definitions 
of such terms or usages as came into vogue 
after St. Thomas. Amongst the summaries 
of scholastic philosophy, the great but un- 
finished tieatise of Father Harper, The Meta- 
ysics of the School (London, 1879-84, 
3 vols.), holds, ia English, the most important 
place, and contains extensive accounts of the 
meaning of terms and expressions. A num- 
ber of these accounts are condensed into 


fall | alphabetically arranged vocabularies at the 


close of the various volumes. But Father 
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Harper, in some deliberately adapts 
lit aiig to the habits of modern English 
readers; and his avowed intent to harmonize 
some of the most difficult of the apparent 
conflicts of his authorities (namely, of Suarez 
and of the Dominican Thomists) renders cer- 
tain of his statements inadequate to the actual 
differences of opinion thet have found ex- 
pression in ashilostia teaching. Different in 
precisely this respect is Suarez himself, whose 
great work, Disputationes Metaphysicae (2 vols. 
fol., Geneva, 1614), was written for readers 
who still required no apology for the com- 
Lee and doubtful disputations of the 

ine of the school. Whoever, therefore, 
wishes to find a thesaurus of scholastic dis- 
tinctions, in the shape which they assumed 
at the close of the whole movement, must 
look directly to Suarez, in whose work the 
citation of manifold scholastic opinions, and 
consequently of the terminology needed to 
express those opinions, is carried out with 
the most scholarly thoroughness, yet, as 
Eucken remarks (op. cit., 73), with a real 
desire, upon the part of Suarez, to avoid 
whatever seemed to him useless complications 
of the technical vocabulary. The treatise of 
Suarez is supplied with elaborate indices; and 
the Index Rerum, in particular, could be laid 
at the basis of a very extended vocabulary 
of scholastic expressions. Yet it must of 
course be borne in mind that this treatise of 
Suarez is a textbook of metaphysics, and 
not of theology proper, and is so far 
limited as to its embodiment of the usage of 
the school. St. Thomas’s works have been 
elaborately indexed in the older editions; and 
when the Papal edition now in course of pub- 
lication is completed, the final index of that 
edition may be expected to bring much 
new light as to the Thomistie vocabulary. 
St. Thomas is himself accustomed, especially 
in the great Summa, to assume not too much 
previous knowledge ofthe languageof the scliool 
upon the part of the reader, but to explain 
his most important expressions as he proceeds, 
so that few great philosophers have done so 
much as he has there done to furnish a running 
commentary upon their own work; and in 
the Papal edition, marginal references often 
aid in the collation of the various points of 
this commentary, while the formal commen- 
tary of Cajetan upon the Summa, published 
in the same edition, adds still further aid. 
But at best the complexity, both of the sub- 
ject and of the speech, makes St, Thomas, | emphasized in an important essay by Freu- 
while always a lucid writer, still a thinker, | denthal, ‘Spinoza und die Scholastik’ (in the 
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whose usage is hard to survey in its entirety. 
In consequence, lexicons of scholastic, and 
in particular of Thomistic usage, have been 
undertaken. Of these, two here especially 
concern us: first, paid J. Z. sr pe 
Lexicon Peripateticum (Naples, 1872); and 
secondly, that of Daise "Sohits, Thomas- 
Lexikon (Paderborn, 1881). The latter (in 
German) is especially full and clear, and con- 
tains many illustrative citations. The expo- 
sitions of Thomistic doctrine by Kleutgen 
and Werner, and the general histories of 
scholastic philosophy by Haureau and Stöckl 
(see the General Bibliography of Philosophy), 
are of standard importamce, but may be 
merely mentioned here; while, of the shorter 
textbooks in English, the Manuals of Catholic 
Philosophy (Stonyhurst Series) and the Zle- 
mentary Course of Christian Philosophy, by 
Louis of Poissy (translated and adapted by 
the brothers of the Christian Schools, New 
York, 1893), contain, the one more extended 
discussions of difficult conceptions, the other 
extremely concise and, in view of the small 
size of the book, numerous definitions of 
scholastic terms. The relations of scholastic 
to modern terminology have received increas- 
ing attention in recent literature, although 
no adequate account exists. Baumann, in his 
Lehre von Raum, Zeit wnd Mathematik in 
der neuern Philosophie (2 vols., Berlin, 
1868-9), devotes the opening section of his 
first volume (1-67) to the exposition of such 
terms and concepts in the Disputationes of 
Suarez as bear upon the topics treated in the 
subsequent work. Baumann urges as his 
reason for this procedure, the importance of 
the work of Suarez as a generally used text- 
book during the period in which the early 
modern philosophers grew to maturity. In 
the early portion of his exposition (5-14), 
Baumann discusses such general scholastic 
terms as essentia, a priori, materia; while 
the later pages of the section in question pass 
to the concept of quantity, and to the more 
snasheinativd! terminology of Suarez. Bau- 
mann’s collection of historical materials, in 
the entire book mentioned, has been somewhat 
unjustly neglected. A number of the scho- 
lastic terms used by Descartes find their 
place in the notes to Veitch’s translation of 
the Discourse on Method and Meditations of 
Des Cartes (gth ed., Edinburgh, 1887; see 
274-92). The scholastic elements in the 
thought and speech of Spinoza have been 
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Philosophische Aufsätze, E. Zeller gewidmet, 
Leipzig, 1887, 85 f.). See also, in the 
Archiv fiir die Geschichte der Phi ie, 
the article of Siebeck, ‘Ueber die Entstehung 
der Termini Natura Naturans und Natura 
Naturata’ (iii. 370-8). Other papers in the 
same Archiv bearing upon scholastic doctrine 
and usage are: Siebeck, ‘Zur Psychologie 
der Scholastik’ (Archiv f Gesch. d. Philos., 
i. 375-90, 518-33; ii. 22-8, 180-92, 
414-25, 517-25, iii. 177-91); Rabus, ‘Zur 
Synteresis der Scholastik’ (ii. 29-30). On 
the single, but important, term last miu- 
tioned, one may consult Appel, Die Lehre 
der Scholastiker von der Synteresis (Rostock, 
1891, Gekrinte Preisschrift). On the de- 
velopment of the psychological concepts of 
scholasticism one may also compare Werner, 
‘Der Entwickelungsgang der mittelalter- 
lichen Psychologie von Alcuin bis Albertus 
Magnus’ (Wiener Akademie, 1876,—also 
separately printed). Plusanski in his thesis, 
La Philosophie de Duns Scot (Paris, 1887), 
undertakes a study of an author recently too 
much neglected. 

(4) The translation of Greek terms into 
Latin, together with the difficulties that the 
different character of the two languages made 
inevitable in such an undertaking, began 
already with Roman Epicureanism, Stoicism, 
and Eclecticism. The authors principally in 
question in this connection are Lucretius, 
Varro, Cicero, Seneca, and Quintilian. To 
this earlier period belong such words as sub- 
stantia and essentia (as rival translations of 
ovia), proportio (as translation of dvahoyia), 
elementa (for elements), forma, materia, de- 
finitio, absolutus, notio, qualitas, individuus, 
positio, intelligibilis, sensibilis, quantitas, pos- 
sibilis, universalis. The Fathers of the Church 
added many new terms; and amongst these 
writers St. Augustine is cf the greatest im- 


tance. His special psychological termino- 
hog i 8th ed., Th. II, 231). The acquaintance with 


logy was long of very great influence, and i 
was not wholly displaced by the later pre- the philosophy of Aristotle, first in very im- 
rfect Latin translations made from the 


dominance of the Aristotelian terminology (cf. | pe 
Eucken, op. cit., 56). The logical terminology Arabic, but later in translations made directly 
of later times was greatly under the influence | from the original, rapidly reformed the scho- 
of the Isagoge of Porphyry (in the translation | lastic terminology of the 13th centary, which 
of Boethius), and of the translations and|in St. Thomas assumed a form that later 
commentaries made by Boethius as expounder tended, as the Thomistic influence increased, 
of the Aristotelian logic. In this sense, the | to become the definitive and official standard 
Aristotelian influence determines an important | of scholastic usage. But at the time, and for 
portion of the terminology of the whole a good while after the generation of St. Thomas, 
echolastic period. To Porphyry’s treatise, | rival influences (e. g. the skill and authority 
the Isagoge (an introduction to the Aristo- | of Duns Scotus, the later revival of Nominal- 
telian treatise called the Categories), is due | ism, &c.) tended to complicate the situation į 
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the transmission to the middle ages of the 
terminological distinctions between genus, 
— difference, , and accident, in 
the form in which quinqua voces, or five 
words, became the centre of the early discus- 
sions between Nominalism and Realism, and 
later entered into the standard textbooks 
of Logic ang Ueberweg, Gesch. d. Philos., 
8th ed., Th. II, 161-8). Boethius both 
translated and commented upon a portion of 
the Aristotelian logical treatises; and both 
the preservation of an older logical termino- 
logy, and the addition of some new terms, are 
due to him. Of his new terms, Prantl names 
especially contradictio, disparatum, the fixing 
of the later terminology of the logical ‘square 
of oppositions, and the introduction of affir- 
matio infinita and of negatio infinita to name 
the forms of affirmation and negation in which 
a negation goes with the predicate (e. g. ‘The 
man is, or is not, unjust’). The early period 
of scholasticism, up to rath century in- 
clusive, was further influenced by the writings 
attributed to Dionysius the Areopagite, and 
by other Neo-Platonic documents, which had 
their effect upon terminology. A Latin trans- 
lation of a portion of the Timaeus of Plato 
(made by Chulcidius in the 4th century) was 
the only portion of Plato's writings directly 
known in this period; and of Aristotle, apart 
from the portion of the logical treatises 
translated by Boethius, nothing was accessible, 
even in translations, until the 12th century 
itself. To the Latin translations of the Arabic 
commentators of Aristotle, who became known 
to European scholars during the rath century, 
there are due a number of new terms and 
expressions :—e. g. quidditas (Prantl, ii. 
325), intentio (in the technically scholastic 
meaning), principium individuationis(Eucken, 
68), and the later so much used distinction 
between the universalia as ante rem, in re, 
and post rem (Prantl, ii. 350; Ueberweg, 
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and the later scholasticism is a period of great 
complication, both in usage and in method. 
The official revival of the study of St. Thomas 
has of late set the seal of the authority of the 
Church upon a return to the more classic 
terminology of St. Thomas. 

(5) In offering a few examples of scholastic 
usage, we are naturally led to begin with the 
terms for the fundamental metaphysical con- 
cepts. These, even before the Aristotelian 
period proper, were already to a cousiderable 
extent of Aristotelian origin (see the summary 
in the before-mentioned monograph of Baum- 
gartner on Alanus de Insulis, 39-69); and 
the Thomistic usage only presents in a more 
finished form what had alreidy been, in large 
measure, prepared by the discussions up to the 
tathcentury inclusive. For the Neo-Platonic 
and other late classical terminology already 
indirectly represented Aristotelian influences ; 
and the translations and commentaries of 
Boethius were especially interesting to the 
earlier scholastics for their metaphysical sug- 
gestions, We therefore must not think of 
the Peripatetic elements in the terminology 
here in question as due to any one line of 
tradition. The terms essentia and substantia, 
together with the related terms, ens, esse, 
realitas, existentia, actus, and the rest of the 
distinctively ontological vocabulary, have their 
origin in part in Platonic as well as in 
Aristotelian usage, and form an undoubtedly 
difficult, not to say over-wealthy, collection of 
terms for expressing the various aspects and 
types of Being. Being, as Aristotle already 
pointed out, is a word of many meanings. 
The scholastic efforts to reduce these and 
their interrelationships to a system led to 
a number of relatively new distinctions, es- 
pecially in' the later period of scholasticism. 
Enes, in the classic scholastic usage, is em- 
ployed, like Aristotle’s rd ðv, as the term for 

ing in general,—a term whose various 
usages are first distinguished, as nearly as 
possible, in Aristotle’s way. ns is first 
divided into (i) entitas rei, or being such as 
belongs to any object, and (ii) entitas quae 
significat veritatem propositionis (Aristotle’s bv 
és idnOés), Tn the first sense, ens is classified, 
after Aristotle, according to the ten categories, 
as the being of substance, of quality, &c.; and 
is in this sense also to be called ontological 
being proper. In the other sense, ens is 
logical being. Ens as ontological, and when 
also definitely regarded as external to the 
mind that knows it (extra animam), is ens in 
rerum natura, or ens reale, Ens reale, how- 


ever, may still be classified as ens in actu and 
ens in potentia, according to a very well-known 
Aristotelian doctrine. If ens is conceived as 
belonging to a fictitious object, real, not 
without, but only in the mind, we have ens 
rationis, concerning whose precise relations 
to logical being the usage of various writers 
somewhat differs (compare Harper, op. cit., i. 
47, with Schütz, Thomas-Lexikon, s. v. ens). 
Ens rationis, according to Suarez (Disp., ii. 
504), is most strictly to be defined as that 
‘which is conceived by the intellect as a 
being, while yet in itself it has no entity.’ 
Blindness, darkness, the chimera, &c., are 
favourite examples of entities of this type. 
And logical being, as just defined, would of 
course also come under this general definition. 
But since logical being, taken as the veritas 
propositionis, whose form turns upon the use 
of the copula, has its own peculiar character, 
distinct from that of privations, negations, 
aud chimeras, some writers (such as Schiitz in 
his Lexikon) prefer to speak of ens rationis as 
a class of ontological being, and so as different 
from logical being proper. In this case the 
latter is defined as the truth of a statement, 
without regard to the externally real or 
internally fictitious character of any object. 
In any case real ontological being belongs to 
objects in so far as they are not mere entia 
rationis, but either exist or may exist outside 
of the mind. Being, taken ontwlogically, can 
be further distinguished as to its usage, in so 
far as ens (i) may be taken participially, as 
expressing the existence of the object whose 
ens is in question; or (ii) may be viewed as 
an abstract noun, which names the nature or 
essence of the object in question, whether or 
no it at any time actually exists. Thus, to 
say that a given object comes into being, is 
to use being or ens in the participial sense. 
What comes into being then and there exists. 
But to say of an object, without regard to 
whether it exists or no—perliaps even without 
regard to whether it is a fiction, an ens 
rationis or no—that its very being implies 
such and such characters (e.g. that the very 
being of a man requires him to be an ee 
this is to use the term ens as a noun. To 
take ens thus as a noun is to speak of the 
essentia, quidditas, or natura of an object 
without regard to the existence of this object. 
Any object taken thus, without regard to its 
existence, does not, however, thereby become 
an ens rationis; for a being that is to be and 
is not yet, or that was and is no longer, has 
quidditas or essence, and has not Se de 
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but still is no fiction, and no mere product of | as it is viewed as outside of the knowing mind, 
the human intellect. In fact, the men not| and so as in contrast to a mere idea. It is 
yet born have no existence; but they have | said to possess esse, or esse existentiae, or to 
perfectly real essence. be an existent object, so far as it is taken in 

(6) Like the participle or noun ens, the| contrast to its own mere essence or quiddity, 
infinitive form esse, or in fact the verb ease in or, again, in so far as it is conceived as outside 
all its forms, has the same tendency to a of tts causes. It is said to be in actu, or to 
variety of meanings. Zsse has its logical use possess actuality, in so far as it is contrasted 
as the copula, and also its ontological use, as| with the potential being to which the Aristo- 
expressing the fact, or at least the appearance, | telian metaphysic opposes whatever is a realized 
of being. But even when taken in an ontological being. These four contrasts—(1)of the external 
reference, esse may still be viewed as esse in object, with the object viewed as in the mind; 
intellectu (in the usage which St. Anselm’s| (2) of the existent object and its mere essence ; 
discussion of the ontological proof made|( 3) of the existent thing and other existent 
famous), i.e, as what Thomas calls the esse things (especially its causes, outside of which 
tntentionale; not as if this latter were always | it exists) ; and (4) of the actual thing and the 
identical with the esse of the mere fiction, but | merely potential thing—are all of them 
in so far as esse in the mind, while it may|founded in the Aristotelian doctrine, and 
well represent a real being independent of the play a great part not only in scholastic, but 
mind, is still different from esse in re, or real|in all later metaphysical discussions. They 
external being as such. The distinction| are, however, seldom very sharply or per- 
between essence and existence also often finds menently sundered in metaphysical discus- 
its expression in various phrases that include sions, but they are emphasized, upon occasion, 
esse. The word esse, taken simply, is often|in various ways; and the only objection to 
used (when in contrast with any of the special | this part of the scholastic vocabulary is that 
terms for essence) as in itself sufficient to|it is not sufficiently settled as to its use of the 
express existence. More formally expressed | means for distinguishing the four, and that 
is the contrast between esse essentiae and esse|it has for all of them, and especially for the 
existentiae, employed to name respectively the | first and second, a confusing wealth and 
essence and the existence of things. This| variety of expressions. That just this way of 
contrast is often used in later scholasticism. classifying the ontological expressions is not to 
But these later-expressions are pleonastic, as|be found so formally emphasized by Aristotle 
Suarez (Disp., ii. 115) points out. The first}as are other classifications is indeed true. 
of them, as he there says, adds nothing to the| But it is not, in spirit, at all opposed to his 
term essentia beyond the mere fashion of con- | treatment of the subject. 

,ception or of expression. And esse, when (7) Passing from the terminology of exis- 
taken in contrast with essentia, already suffi- | tence to that more directly concerned with the 
ciently distinguislies, in the opinion of Suarez | essence or nature of things, we find, as in fact 
and in the frequent usage of St. Thomas, the | we have already found, that here, too, there 
existence of things from their nature or|is a perplexing variety of expressions. The 
essence. Very frequent in scholastic writers | word ot/a, in Aristotle, is one of his most 
is the expression esse in actu for existence, | puzzling terms, even when one abstracts from 
and the explanatory phrase extra causas swas|all direct reference to the precise meaning of 
is also constantly used by such writers to| existence, and when one dwells alone upon the 
express the sense in which a created thing| nature of that which is said, according to 
exists. But of course the ease in actu, or the | Aristotle's doctrine, to exist. The scholastic 
actualitas, which is thus attributed to any|doctors did much to clarify, but little to 
existent thing, implies laying stress upon a| simplify, the situation here in question. The 
somewhat different aspect of reality from the | starting-point of the older scholastic discus- 
one directly emphasized in the term esse, when | sion of the term substantia was, of course, the 
the latter is taken as simply equivalent to| Aristotelian treatise upon the categories. 
existence. For existence, as such, is in contrast | Substantia and essentia are frequently em- 
with essence; but actus is contrasted with| ployed as synonymous terms. But when they 
potentia, In brief, then, to sum up the truly |are distinguished, substantia (in its more 
impo: tant features of this overwealthy collec- | proper sense) is that which, whenever it exists 
tion of technical terms for existence, an object | at all, exists in itself, as opposed to that which 
is said to be real, in scholastic usage, in so far | (namely as an accident) exists tn another as 
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tts subject. Substantia is also often spoken 
of as that which supports or sustains its 
accidents—an ancient metaphor, for emphasiz- 
ing which the scholastic doctrine later had to 


the natural order, incapable of existing 
separately. Substances were distinguished, 
after the fashion of the treatise on the 
categories, into first substances (individual 


pay dear, when a modern empiricism became 2 ay and second substances | or 
suspicious of whatever seemed to be merely| species). But this distinction involves no 


beneath or behind the verifiable facts. But, 
as a fact, the scholastic doctrine of substance 
is in general far more directly empirical in 
its nature than are the technical concepts 
of substance prevalent, since the rise of 
modern science, in the more speculative 
doctrines of recent realism. For the school, 
in what it has to say about substance, lays 
stress upon two decidedly empirical aspects 
of the known world. The first is that the 
world comes to us differentiated into various 
beings (the substances), each one of which 
seems to be relatively independent of the 
others, so that it exists, or may exist, by or 
in itself. The second aspect is that, on the 
other hand, there are facts mey qualities, 
relations, and the like) which exist, yet which 
cannot exist alone, but which exist as belong- 
ing to the substances, and needing the sub- 
stances to sustain them. The latter facts 
(the accidents) are, in language, predicated of 
the substances. In existence, the accidents 
seem to be only in the substances. The 
consequence of this situation is that, when 
one tries to conceive how the accidents and 
the substances can be related to each other, 
the empirical dependence of the accidents, for 
their very being, upon the fact that they are 
the accidents of substances (e.g. the fact that 
colour is always the colour of something), and 
the permanence of the substances through 
many changes of state and relation, seem 
together to warrant the view that the sub- 
stances have some central or centralizing 
nature about them, whereby they , or 
carry, the accidents, while the latter merely 
belong to and rest upon the substances. This 
view of substance (whereby it seems a sub- 
stratum) was indeed much emphasized for the 
scholastios by the speculative problems to 
which the dogma of transubstantiation gave 
rise. Apart from the difficulty due to such 
supernatural aspects of the matter, however, 
the scholastic substantia was far from assum- 
ing anywhere nearly the metempirical form 
of Kants Ding an Sich. The concept is 
primarily intended not as a theory of an 
unknown substratum behind the scenes, but 
as un expression of the known fact that while 
things are found existing in relatively separ- 
able and independent ways, accidents are, in 


new difficulties, 

(8) Returning, however, once again to the 
terms for the nature of things, the term 
essentia, in so far as it is mot merely equiva- 
lent to substantia, refers to the definable 
nature of any object, to whatever one of the 
Aristotelian categories it may belong. Even 
an ens rationis might be conceived as if possess- 
ing, in a sense, its essence; but usually and 
properly essentia, in metaphysical discussions, 
is used of beings conceived as either actual 
or possible, God also has his essence, although, 
in case of the divine, one must not view the 
essence as distinct from the existence, God 
being the one reality wherein essence and 
existence are indistinguished. But in created 
beings essence and existence are different. 
In such beings, the scholastic doctrine often 
defines the essence as that which possesses the 
existence. Taking an essence in itself, and 
apart from existence, we can still speak of an 
essence as real in the sense above pointed out; 
for the essence of an object that has been, or 
that is to be, but that does not now exist, is 
still something outside the mind. In particular, 
the essence of any object is that which the 
definition of the object rightly sets forth, or 
that which primarily characterizes this object, 
or that which we name when we answer the 
question as to what this object really is. The 
essence, as defined or definable, is real, first, 
negatively speaking, in so far as it is not self- 
contradictory, and is not a mere fiction of the 
mind ; and secondly, positively speaking, it is 
real in so far as it can be by an act 
of divine creation, or in so far as, considered 
in itself, it possesses aptitude for existence 
(Suarez, Disput, i. 42; Schütz, Thomas- 
Lexikon, s. v.) For essentia the words quid- 
ditas and natura are often used, as well as, 
upon occasion, the word ia (‘uno 
modo,’ says St. Thomas, Summa es 
Quaest. 29, art. 2, ‘dicitur substantia quidditas 
rei, quam significat definitio, ... quam quidem 
substantiam Graeci oùríav vocant, quod nos 
essentiam dicere possumus’). The word 
quidditas, due, as we have seen, to the trans- 
lations of tbe Arabian commentators, is used 
quite synonymously with essentia, Natura, 
a word of manifold meaning, like the Greek 
original from which it is derived, has as its 
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principal technical sense (Harper, op. cit., 
i. 46) ‘the principle of operation, or of the 
tendency of each thing towards its constitu- 
tive end’ (of. 7homas-Lexikon, s. v.). And 
since natural things are (for the Peripatetic 
view) the products of operations directed 
towards ends, and since the end of these 
operations is the realization of some essence, 
natura and essentia can be thus identified, 
despite their difference of primary meaning. 
For the concept of essence, St. Thomas also 
uses the expressions guod est and quod quid 
est; and the essence can also be identified 
with the form, except in the case of substances 
which are compounded of form and matter. 
In these substances the matter also belongs to 
the essence. 

(9) In beings supposed to be real, the scho- 
lastic doctrine distinguishes, after Aristotle, 
a) the formal and the material aspects, and 
b) the potentia and the actus. Notable, how- 
ever, in the scholastic terminology, is the 
tendency to use these familiar Peripatetic 
terms as the basis for derivatives and usages 
which go beyond the original Aristotelian 
usage. Materia itself, as that out of which 
anything may come to be formed, is called, 
in its principal Aristotelian sense, the materia 
ex qua. In this sense materia is in potentia 
with reference to that which may be formed 
out of it, while form is the actus, the attain- 
ment, which realizes the matter. Materia is 
divided in various ways, e.g. into materia 
communis and materia signata, The former 
is that out of which any member of a given 
species may come to be, in such wise that 
this materia is common to all members of the 
species. The materia signata is the quantified 
or spatially determinate materia which is 

uliar to a single corporeal individual ; 
in St. Thomas's doctrine, the materia signata 
is the principium individuationis, or that 
whereby an individual is distinguished from 
others of its species, in case of all the 
corporeal individuals (but not in -case of 
wholly incorporeal beings). Materia is fur- | consequences of such a process us the terms 
ther divided into materia intelligibilis and | form and matter in general illustrate. A 
materia sensibilis, &c. But the same term highly technical and often convenient, but 
materia, in a transferred sense, comes to be|dangerously flexible, employment of these 
used for any object towards which a given | modifying words results. In Harper’s sum- 
activity or power is directed; and in con- j| mary (loc. cit., 152-4), a number of the most 
sequence of the various ways in which the] frequent of these usages are brought together. 
distinction between matter and form can be | Thus, © frie ia ot an pete Md a 
applied to various es or types of beings, | power (e.g. of sight) 18 the objec i is 
aa has u voice sar of meanings of the | adapted to or is fitted to become such an object 
two terms which Harper summarizes (op. cit., 


(e.g. colour is the formal object of sight). 
ii, 750-1). Thus quantity is the matter of i 


figure, free-will the matter of the moral act; 
bodies are the matter towards which sense- 
activities are directed; facts are the matter 
of history, &c. The well-known and manifold 
modern popular uses of the ancient Aristo 
telian contrast between Form and Matter 
have thus been developed out of a scholastic 
usage, which tended constantly more and more 
to diversify Aristotle’s already extremely 
complex way of employing the terms. The 
term forma, used not merely in its direct 
antithesis to materia, but by itself, tends 
also to a great variety of applications, Thus 
exemplaris is the type-model of an 
object as thought or reason may possess it; 
individualis is a form that, when it is 
united with matter, constitutes an individual ; 
the angels are called’ formas subsistentes— 
forms or essences existing by themselves, apart 
from matter, &c. Schütz, in the Thomas- 
Lexikon, enumerates twenty-seven of these 
various special uses of forma with an adjective 
or other modifying expression attached. In 
general, the scholastic use of the distinction 
between form and matter tended, despite the 
close connection of the two, to make the two 
terms not mere correlatives, but relatively 
separable terms, and to give to each of the 
two manifold new, and often greatly trans- 
ferred, applications. Hereby what was origi- 
nally a distinction of aspects tended to be- 
come more decidedly than in Aristotle a 
division of the world into the spheres of 
different real principles. On the other hand, 
the numerous applications of the same dis- 
tinction often also tended, by reason of the 
unity of the terminology, to restore a sense 
of the connectedness of various facts; and the 
extreme dualism, which later became so pro- 
minent in the European thinking of the 
17th century, is indeed foreign to the genuine 
spirit of scholasticism. 
(10) The adjectives formalis and materialis, 
the adverbs formaliter and materialiter, are 
typical examples, in scholastic usage, of the 


But the material object is the object viewed 
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tn itself, and not taken as possessed of such 
aptitude, Thus the material object of an act 

vision may be something that is heavy; 
while, as heavy object, it would be the formal 
object of the various sense-processes by which 
we directly test its weight. An act contrary to 
moral law is a material sin when ignorantly, 
and therefore innocently, Samaltéod it is a 
formal sin if knowingly committed. In con- 
sequence ‘an act materially bad may be for- 
mally good.’ In @ concept, one can distin- 
guish between what is formally and what is 
materially part of the concept; and in this 
sense Harper points out that ‘possible essence 
is formally negative and conceptual; materially 
it does not differ from existing essence.’ But 
the further developments of this distinction 
may easily tend to become, as one may venture 
to say, ‘formally’ exact, but ‘ materially’ very 
arbitrary and unenlightening, And this has 
been the result in the familiar modern popular 
usage of all such expressions, 

(11) Amongst the names for the actually 
existent beings, the scholastic terminology 
possessed an interesting group of terms: 
Subsistentia, subsistere, persona, hypostasis, 
individuum, the adjective individuus, the 
abstract noun individuatio, substantia separata, 
the later (Scotistic) term haecceitas, and still 
others—all of which have in common that 
they were developed for the sake of defining 
some aspect of the nature of the individual 
beings of some grade, high or low. In so far 
as any substance exists alone and in itself, it 
subsists; and subsistentia is a term for ex- 
pressing the sort of existence especially due 
to substances. A subsistent being of rational 
grade is a persona, or an hypostasis (St. 
Thomas, Summa Theolog., P, I. Q. 29); any 
subsistent being is an individual. As such 
it is within itself undivided; it is distinct 
from any other individual; and it has a form 
of being incommunicable to any other. The 
last of these characteristics of the individual 
being led to an especially difficult series of 
discussions, in later scholasticism, as to the 
principium individuntionis, i.e. as to the 
metaphysical means whereby there is secured 
to every being a nature that no other being 
can conceivably possess. It was to this in- 
communicable nature that Duus Scotus ap- 
ewe the term haecceitas, and this term was 
ater generally used. The theological use o! 
the terms persona and hypostusis is very well 
known; and in the discussion of the dogma 
of the Trinity, the relations of persona, sub- 
stantia, and essentia, as applied to God 


become of the most critical im; co, A 
substantia is one that, by its nature, 
is a truly spiritual substance, having no com- 
merce with matter. Man’s soul is no such 
substance, but by nature has a tendency or 
inclinatio to an individual body. 

(12) After these examples of the metaphy- 
sical terminology, a few instances must be 
mentioned of the vocabulary relating to 
thought, knowledge, and ideas, in their rela- 
tions to objects. ‘hat the traditional vocabu- 
lary of formal logic is in the main of 
scholastic authorship is well kuown, although 
we have also seen how far back lies the 
historical origin of this vocabulary. The 
scholastic epistemology is that of Aristotle, 
rendered simpler and sharper in outline, and 
intermingled, upon occasion, with Neo-Pla- 
tonic elements. The discussion as to the 
nature of Universals is one of the oftenest 
mentioned features of the scholastic move- 
ment; and comparatively familiar is the 
terminology in which was expressed the classic 
solution of the difficulty during the great 
period of scholastic philosophy. As before 
pointed out, this terminology has its origin 
with the Arabian philosophers. Universals, 
according to this distinction, have their being, 
ante rem, in the mind or intent of the divine 
source of the universe, in re, in so far as the 
general nature is in the existent individual, 
and post rem, in so far as the intellect, by an 
abstraction from the individuality of a thing 
known, rediscovers the divine type through 
a contemplation of its expression in individual 
form. This solution, as Prantl points out, 
became almost common property in the 13th 
century, and is not to be attributed either 
to Albertus Magnus, or to his disciple, St. 
Thomas. The five words (quinque voces), 
genus, species, &c., above referred to, and the 
rest of the regular vocabulary of the logic 
textbooks, need not here be in particular 
discussed. 

(13).The contrast between what belongs to 
the mind—to the process of knowledge, to 
ideas, to the reason—and what belongs to the 
external facts, or to the world, divine or 
created, beyond the human mind, receives rich 
expression in scholastic doctrine. Here a full 
account would involve the exposition both of 
the scholastic psychology, and of the whole 
theory of knowledge in question. Ouly a few 
terms can be mentioned. The modern 
terminological opposition between the objective 
and subjective had, in this particular form, its 
origin in the 18th century, and came into 
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general use only since Kant. The terms are 
old; their precise present application is very 
recent. The school expressed the contrast in 
question otherwise, and employed the terms 
subject and object with a different and older 
connotation, which, however, we still also 
in part retain. Subiectum, in St. Thomas, is 
either used for the subject of a proposition, or 
as equivalent to substantia, or in the sense of 
the tepic of a discussion, or of a science. This 
usage is, of course, modelled after the Aristo- 
telian, and is not wholly strange to us to-day. 
Obiectum, especially with reference to the 
already mentioned contrast between formal 
and material object, is that with which any 
process or activity is concerned, or in which it 
terminates. Such an object may be, of course, 
that with which our e is concerned, 
since knowing is also a process or an activity. 
And so far, of course, the object of knowledge 
may be either a mental fact, or, on the other 
hand, the known external fact itself (just as 
in the modern usage). So here, too, the 
Thomistic-Aristotelian usage has much in 
common with ours. But in later scholastic 
usage (namely from Duns Scotus onwards) 
we meet with an opposition between the 
terms subjective and objective (and the various 
cognate expressions), which has its foundation 
in the former usage, but which has a new 
technical importance. This usage is explained 
by Prantl (iii. 308, note) thus :—‘ Subiectivwm 


means that which relates to the subjects of 


judgments, that is, to the concrete facts about 
which one thinks (Gegenstände des Denkens) ; 
while, on the contrary, obiectum means what 
is involved merely in obitcere, that is, in the 
act of bringing before the mind ; and obiectivum 
falls to the account of the mind before which 
the fact is brought.’ This usage is, in the 
main, directly opposite to our own at 
the present day. In one of the Opuscula 
attributed to Thomas, but of questionable 
authenticity, the same usage occurs (Prantl, 
iii. 293). Suarez (Disp. i. 31), in discussing 
the nature of our conception of being, states 
very clearly the definition of a conceptus 
obiectivus, which he here opposes to conceptus 
formalis, the distinction being, as he points 
out, a well-known one (vulgaris distinctio). 
The conceptus formalis is the mental act or 
process itself whereby we get before us the 
idea, say, of a man, It is called formalis, 
Suarez continues, perhaps because it is an 
ultima mentis, i.e. a type of mental 

roduct, a Vorstellung, a state of mind, a fact 

longing to the formal life of the intellect. 


versatur 


In this sense the 


] conceptus formalis is the 
idea taken as an actual psychical 

or product, or possession—as a way of conceiy» 
ing of the object—or as the offspring of the 


mind, veluti mentis—or as the more 
permanent acquisition of the mind that hus it, 
But the conceptus obiectivus is that which we 


ourselves mean to conceive, or intend to 
before our minds, when we think of a man. 


et materia circa quam 
conceptio ; it is that which 
forms the topic of this whole business of 
conceiving man as man. Since Averroes, 
Suarez continues, many have called this 
conceptus obiectivus the intentio intellecta—the 
meaning or intent of the mind. (As a fact 
the term intentio is the one generally used by 
St. Thomas in this connection.) Suarez goes 
on to say that the conceptus formalis is always 
a vera and positiva res—an actual mental 

Occurrence or ion; but the 
iectivus may have as its content a mere ens 
rationis (e.g. blindness, darkness, or a chimera). 
If one attempts to think of nothing, the 
Jormalis is still an actual and 

positive state of mind, but the 
obiectivus is wholly negative, and contains no 
entity. In the same way, when one conceives 
of any universal, the lis is 
itself an individual fact, and the universal, as 
such, belongs merely to the intentio. The 
usage of obiectivus here in question does not 
perfectly correspond to the ordinary sense 
either of objective or of subjective of post- 
Kantian usage; for the conceptus arnee 
here defined might be viewed, in the post- 
Kantian sense, as either subjective (in so far as 
it is a mental fact) or objective, in so far as it 
stands for the actual ical occurrence or 
possession which retains its own type of 
actuality, despite the possible vacuity or 
absence of its intended meaning, or, as we 
should now often say, despite the failure of 
the subjective intent of the one whose idea this 
is. While then it is misleading to say that 
the terms subjective and objective have merely 
changed places in the transition to the 
modern usage, it is true that the foregoing 
account, as given by Prantl, sufficiently 
indicates why, especially in later scholastic 
usage, and in the 17th century, the adjective 
obiectivus came to be so frequently used 
precisely as we now should employ the 
opposed word subjective, namely to characterize 
anything in so far as it is within or before the 
mind, or especially in so far as it is the object, 
topic, creation, or figment, of a mental 


It is the obiectum 
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intention. The use of subjective to characterize 
the external fact, especially the substantial 
fact, has likewise its perfectly obvious basis 
in the original Aristotelian meaning of the 
corresponding word. And the link between 
the scholastic and our usage of this term is 
obviously determined by the fact that the 
mind, or the self, is itself conceived as a 

, and so (in the older sense) as 
a subject, while, on the other hand, its states, 
subjective (in the post-Kantian sense) because 
they thus belong to a subject, can also be 
taken as having the value which the scholas- 
tics, as we have now seen, often called 
intentional, or also objective. Very common, 
in later scholasticism, is the employment of 
formalis in the sense of our modern objective, 
and as the opponent of the scholastic obiectivus. 
Here the obvious sense is that since, as 
St. Thomas says, and as the whole Peripatetic 
doctrine teaches, forma per se ipsam facit 
rem esse in actu (or, as it is often expressed, 
a form is an act), formal existence, or formal 
being, cun be identified with real or with 
existent being, for the purposes of most 
discussions, and despite the above-mentioned 
distinctions between actuality, existence, and 
reality (see § 6). That these later scholastic 
usages are the constant ones in Descartes 
and Spinoza is a generally known fact 
(see also on the whole series of distinctions, 
Veitch on Descartes, in his op, cit., 283-6). 
Meanwhile, as we have just seen, there is 
indeed a sense in which formal, even when 
opposed to obiectivus, may still admit of the 
translation by the modern use of subjective. 
So Harper (op. cit., i. 579) translates the con- 
ceptus formalis of Suarez by subjective concept, 
and interprets the latter expression, in the 
now usual sense of subjective, as ‘the idea 
which is formed in the subject (the man who 
is thinking).’ In brief, from the very nature 
of the distinction here in question, no abso- 
lutely sharp line can be drawn between the 
scholastic and the modern usage, marked as 
is, in some cases, the contrast. 

(14) The term intentio, now several times 
exemplified, means, in its primary sense, 
intent, purpose, or intention, as we ordinarily 
use the word. In a somewhat transferred 
sense, it is employed for attention (see 
examples in Schütz, Thomas-Lexikon, s. v.). 
In a still more technical sense it is a repre- 
sentative mental image, idea, or meaning, 
particularly the last (as in the passage just 
cited from Suarez). St. Thomas sometimes 
uses intentio in its intellectual significance, as 


quite synonymous with ratio in the sense of 

. With the intentio of the intellect as 
the doliberate or definitive meaning, result- 
ing from the operation of the intellect, 
is contrasted the species intelligibilis, the 
natural and primary abstraction that the 
intellect first makes when it knows any 
general nature of things (see the quotation 
made by Schiitz to illustrate this difference) ; 
but both the intentio of the intellect and the 
species intelligibilis are names for intellectual 
states having a ri ive meaning — 
representations in the mind of intelligible 
objects external to the mind. And just as 
there is the species intelligibilis, and the 
intentio upon the intellectual level, so, since 
sense also, in its own way and degree, 
represents the forms of objects, the scholastic 
theory speaks of the species sensibilis, and, 
especially in later scholasticism, of the species 
sensibilis intentionalis, or representative sen- 
suous idea of the object. Species, in general, is 
used, in the epistemological discussions of 
scholasticism, for the form of an object in so 
far as this form is cognitively represented, 
whether by sense or by intellect; and thus 
species and intentio come to possess intimately 
related meanings, while intentionalis is 
especially the adjective to express mentally 
representative, or sometimes representative 
taken more in general. The distinction 
between first and second intentions is a 
familiar one. The first intention (intentio 
prima) is the concept as primarily formed by 
the mind. Its object is the reality external 
to the mind. The intentio secunda or second 
intention is the logically reflex concept, i.e. 
the concept which has the logical law or form 
of thought, or of any thought, for its object. 
Its object is therefore in the mind, and has 
no reality beyond. This distinction is due to 
Avicenna, and, from the time of Albertus 
Magnus on, played a great part in all the 
logical discussions of later  scholrsticism 
(see Prantl, ii. 321, iii. 91, and further 
passages in the index to that and later 
volumes). 

i 5) These illustrations of the metaphysical 
and psychological,vocabulary of scholasticism 
tend to throw the sort of light upon the 
origin, and the general character of this 
terminology, which it is the purpose of a 
general article upon terminology to give. 
The central character of the whole scholastic 
vocabulary remains its elaborate use of 
distinctions. The method of distinctions had 
already been carried far by Aristotle. He 
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used it (see Greek TermINoLoGY) to solve 
apparent contradictions, and so to prepare 
the way for synthetic views of his world. 
Scholasticism made the method of distinctions 


problems of theology, and the always serious 
tasks of defining, avoiding, and disarming 
heresies, were brought within the range of 
what seemed to those concerned a highly 
exact method. The result, whatever its 
speculative value, was of the utmost impor- 
tance for the history of philosophical language. 
For literature see section (3) above. 


GLOSSARY. 


[The figures refer to the sections of this article. 
See also the fuller Latin INDEX referred to at the 
beginning of this topic.) 

Absolutus, 4: ABSOLUTE (q. v.). 

Accidens, 4: Essencujand SUBSTANOR, 
Actuaslitas, 6. 

Actus, 5, 9: AOTIVITY (q. v.). 

Affirmatio (infinita), 4. 

Conceptus (and in phrases), 13. 

Contradictio, 4: CONTRADICTION (q. v.). 
Definitio, 4: DEFINITION (q. v.). 

Differentia, 4: see DEFINITION. 

Disparatum, 4: DISPARATE (q. v.). 

Elementa, 4. 

Ens (and in phrases), 5: cf. ENTITY, and Berna. 
Entitas (and in phrases), 5. 

Esse (and in phrases), 5,6: Bgine (q.v.); cf. Exis- 

TENCE. 

Essentia, 5 (ovgia), 4, 7, 8. 
Existentia, § : EXISTENOB (q. v.). 
Forma (and in phrases), 4, 9, 10 form; of. MATTER 

AND Form, 

Formalis, 10. 

Formaliter, 10. 

Genus, 4: GENUS (q. V-} 

Haecceitas, 11, 

Hypostasis, 11, 

Inclinatio, 11. 

\ndividuatio, 11: Individuation; see INDIVIDUAL. 

Individuum (and -us), 4, 11: INDIVIDUAL (q. v.). 

Intelligibilis, 4: Intelligible. 

Intentio (and in phrases), 4, 13,14: INTENTION (in 
philosophy, q. v.) ; cf. INTENT, and MEANING. 


Materia (and in phrases), 4, 9, 10: MATTER (q. V.) ; 
cf. MATTER AND FORM. 

Materialis, 10: cf. MATTER. 

Materialiter, 10: cf. M ATTEB. 


Natura, 8: NaTURE (q. v.). 
Negatio (infinita), 4: of, NEGATIVE, 
Notio, 4: Notion (q. v.), Conosrr (q. v.). 


Obiectum (and -tivam), 13 : OBJECT (q. V»). 


Persona, 11: PERSON (q. v.). 

Positio, 4: Posrrion (q. v.). 

Possibilix, 4: POSSIBLE (q. v.). 

Potentia, 9: cf. POTENTIAL. 

Principium Individuationis, 4, 9, IT: see INDIVI- 
DUATIO. 


> 4 
o (dvadoyla), 4: ANALOGY (q. V.) 


Pro} 
Qualitas, 4: QuarrrY (q. v.). 
Quantitas, 4: QUANTITY (q. v.) 


more and more an ideal. Hereby the complex nag £5) VRE Te 


ue voces, 4. 

Quod est and quod quid est, 8. 

Ratio, 14: cf. RATIO, and CONCEPT, 

Realitas, 5: REALITY (q. V»). 

Sensibilis, 4: SENSUOUS (q. v.). 

Species (and in phrases), 4, 14: cf. DEFINITION, 

Subiectum (and -tivam), 3: SUBJECT (q. v.). 

Subsistentia, 11, 

Subsistere, 11. 

Substantia, 5 (odcta), 4, 7, 8, 11: SUBSTANOB (q. v.). 

Universalia (ante rem, in re, post rem), 4,12: cf, 
UNIVERSAL. 

Universalis, 4: UNIVERSAL (q. ¥.). 


Veritas propositionis, 5. (v.8.) 
Latitudinarianism Lat. latitudo, 
breadth]: Ger. Latitudinarianismus ; Fr. lati- 


tudinarisme; Ital. tollerantismo (suggested— 
E.M.) The doctrine of a body of English 
churchmen of the 17th century who sought 
a modus vivendi between Dissenters and 
the Church of England by emphasizing only 
common grounds of belief, and, while ad- 
hering to the Episcopal form of government 
and ritual, yet denying its divine origin and 
authority. In general, a latitudinarian is one 
who exercises a breadth of view and of tolera- 
tion which verges on indifference. 

Literature (on ecclesiastical latitudinarian- 
ism): TuLLocs, Rational Theol. and Christ. 
Philos. in the 17th Cent. (1872); CHUR- 
TON, Latitudinarianism from 1671 to 1787 
(1861). (A.2.0.) 

Laughing Philosopher (the): see Demo- 
ORITUS, and Pre-Socratic PHILOSOPHY. 

Law [ME. lawe, Lat. lex]: Ger. Gesetz; 
Fr. loi; Ital. legge. Any formulation of 
sequences which from demonstration, experi~ 
mental proof, successful application, or for 
any other reason, is accepted as having the 
highest degree of probability. 

Since conviction based on the highest degree 
of probability expresses practical certainty, 
this definition of law escapes the discussion 
of the absolute validity of laws of nature 
and of other empirical determinations, The 
laws which are based on observation rest 
upov the principle of UNIFORMITY or NATURE 
(q.v.); and that principle expresses the 
highest degree of probability—an assumption 
indeed upon which the law of probability 
itself rests. On the other hand, whatever 
the law of causation—or other law having 
grounds of universality upart from those of 
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empirical observation—may rest upon besides, 
as guarantee of its holding good, it is yet 
true that it also has the highest degree 
of probability. The law of universal causa- 
tion, therefore, which rests upon what is 
called necessity, no less than the principles 
of mechanical and physical science, which 
rest upon experimental proof and assume 
uniformity of nature, comes under the formula 
of the definition. 

This aspect of law, which may be described 
as law in its theoretical or logical aspect, is 
contrasted with the modal and legal aspects of 
the same term—what may be called law of 
action or practice, or law in its practical 
aspect. In the latter the determination of 
conduct with reference to a prescription, 
requirement, or ideal, makes appeal essentially 
to persons as such, for recognition and obedi- 
ence; in the sphere of the theoretical, how- 
ever, this appeal is not present except in the 

eneral sense which is true of all knowledge, 
i. e. that being true, such laws must be allowed 
for and observed. In the one case, the 
nalty is what has been called uatural, and 
is of the nature of au effect; in the other, it is 
modal or legal, and is called Sanorrion (q. v.). 
Cf. the other topics Law (jural and moral). 

The ordinary warning against making law 
something apart from the sequences which it 
formulates may be repeated here. Natural 
events cannot be said strictly to obey law ; 
rather they establish and illustrate law by 
their behaviour. The law is an abstract state- 
ment of certain observed ways of behaviour, and 
the law cannot have any meaning except as 
formulating aspects of phenomenal existence. 

As to applying the term law to furmula- 
tions of less than the highest degree of 
probability, scientific usage does not sanction 
it, Law is commonly compared with Hypo- 
THESIS and THEORY (see those terms) just in 
this, that these latter terms carry less than 
the highest probability, and are still in wait- 
ing fur the demonstration, crucial testing, or 
final observation which, by conferring what 
amounts to certainty, raises them to the dignity 
of law. 

On the logical aspects of the topic, see 
Laws or THoveut, and PRINCIPLE. (J.M.B.) 

Law (economic): see Economic Law. 

Law (jural): Ger. Gesetz; Fr. loi, droit; 
Ital. legge, diritto. A rule of action, declared 
or created by competent authority. Cf. de- 
finition of vera lex, by Cicero, De Republica, 
iii. 22; De Legibus, ii. 4; Inst. of Just, i. 2, 
11. See the other topics Law. 


Law may be regarded in its essence, analy- 
tically, as a command irom a superior to an 
inferior; or historically, as a rule judicially 
declared to be entitled to general observance, 
and therefore obligatory. ‘ Law, for the prac- 
tical purposes of lawyers and citizens, means 
the sum of those rules of conduct which 
courts of justice enforce, the conditions on 
which they become ap;licable, and the manner 
and consequences of their « pplication’ (Pol- 
lock, First Book of Jurisprudence, 217). 
Any particular law, properly so called, is 
‘a general rule of human action, taking cog- 
nizance only of external acts enforced by 
a determinate authority, which authority is 
human, and among human authorities is that 
which is paramount in a political society’ 
(Holland, Jurisprudence, 36, sth ed.) A 
proper law necessarily carries with it a sanc- 
tion, that is, it involvés the conception of 
the consequent employment of power, in case 
of necessity, to enforce obedience or punish 
disobedience, or annul the effect of diso- 
bediei.ce. See Ansective Law, PosrrtvEe 
Law, STATUTE. and SANCTION. 

Municipal law is a rule of external human 
action declared or created by or under power 
granted by a political, sovereign authority, 
for those subject to such authority; or an 
aggregate body of such rules. The former 
may be termed ‘a law,’ the latter ‘the law’ 
(Austin, Juri , i, 91). 

Public law is law ordained for public pur- 
poses, to regulate conduct or rights in which 
the state as a whole is interested. Private 
law is law ordained for private purposes, to 
regulate conduct or rights interesting only, or 
primarily, the relations of private individuals 
between themselves (Digest, I. i. 1, 2). See 
Pustio Law, and Private Law. 

Public law ordinarily is, and always should 
be, a general law affecting equally all those 
subject to the jurisdiction of the state, who 
may come within its provisions. A bill of 
attainder is a penal law aimed at a particular 
individual, and is generally prohibited by 
American constitutions. Private law may 
lay down a special rule for a purticular indi- 
vidual, and often does. Such a rule may 
even, so far forth, change the course, as 
to that particular case, of the general public 
law, affecting all others in « similar situation : 
e.g. by granting a divorce to a particular 
individual for a cause not recognized by the 
general laws, and thus changing his personal 
status in the community (Maynard ø, Hill, 
125 United States Reports, 209). 
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The English language fails to discriminate 
in precise terms between law in the ab- 
stract, and a particular law, ordained by the 
political sovereign, which are represented in 
most other languages by distinct terms: e. g. 
ius and lex. ‘Right’ and ‘law’ present these 
notionsinadequately, because although formerly 
the former was used by the Anglo-Saxons like 
the German Recht, as in fole-riht, with us it 
now includes the whole domain of morals, 

Literature: Marne, Ancient Law (law is 
developed from the unwritten to the written ; 
from the formal to the equitable; from the 
personal to the territorial); BRUNNER, 
Deutsche Rechtagesch., i. 3, §§ 33, 38; SMITH, 
Right aud Law, chap. ii. 2; Bunraam, Mor. 
and Legisl., chaps. xvii, xxiii; Rarro, Socio- 
logia e Filosofia del Diritto (Rome, 1894; 
subjective and objective law well contrasted in 
chap. vi); Firomusr*Guxxri, Del Coucetto 
del Diritto Naturale e del Diritto Positivo 
(Naples, 1874). Cf. AnsxctivE Law, AD- 
MINISTRATIVE Law, Canon Law, Case Law, 
Cryin Law, Common Law, CONFLICT oF 
Laws,ConstrruTionaL Law, LEGAL, PRIVATE 
Law, Roman Law. (8.E.B.) 

Law (moral): Ger. Sittengesetz; Fr. lot 
morale; Ital. legge morale. A rule of conduct 
resulting from the application of the moral 
ideal to life, or laid down by the moral 
authority, however this may be conceived. 

The influence upon ethics, both of theology 
and of positive law, has lei to the statement 
of morality as in essence a system of moral 
rules. See Dury. (W.R.8.) 

Law of Parcimony : see PARCIMONY. 

Laws of Thought: Ger. Denkgesetze; 
Fr. lois de la pensée; Ital. leggi del pensiero. 
The three formulas of identity, contradiction, 
and excluded middle have been widely so 
known, though the doctrine that they are 
three co-ordinate and sufficient laws of all 
thought or of all reasoning has been held by 
a comparatively small party which hardly 
survives; and it is not too much to say that 
the doctrine is untenable. But the designa- 
tion is so familiar and convenient that those 
formulas may very well be referred to as 
‘the so-called three laws of thought.’ The 
formulas have usually been stated by those 
who upheld the doctrine as follows :— 

I. The Principle of Identity: A is A. 

Il. The Principle of Contradiction: A is 
not not-A. 

Ill. The Principle of Excluded Middle or 
Bacluded Third; everything is either A or 
aot-A, 


OF THOUGHT 


It is noticeable that two of these proposi- 
tions are categorical and the third disjunctive, 
a circumstance demanding explanation for 
those who hold the distinction of ca i 
conditional, and disjunctive propositions to 
be fundamental, 

The meaning of the formula of identity 


presents only one small difficulty. If the 
copula ‘is’ be taken in the sense of ‘is, if it 


exists, then the meaning of the formula is 
that no universal affirmative proposition 


having the same term as subject and predicate 


is false. If, however, the copula be understood 
to imply existence, the meaning is that no uni- 


versal affirmative proposition is false in which 
thesame term is subject and predicate, provided 
that term denotes any existing object. Or, 
the meaning may be that the same thing is 


true when the subject and predicate are the 
same proper name of an individual. Tn any 
case, it may properly be required that the 
precise meaning attached to the copula should 
be explained; and this explanation must in 
substance involve one or other of the above 
three statements; so that in any case the 
principle of identity is merely a part of the 
definition of the copula. 

In like manner, if the word ‘not’ is to be 
used in logical forms, its force should be 
explained with the utmost precision. Such 
an explanation will consist in showing that 
the relation it expresses belongs at once to 
certain classes of relations, probably not more 
than two, in view of the simplicity of the idea. 
Each of these two statements may be em- 
bodied in a formula similar, in a general 
way, to the formulas of contradiction and 
excluded middle. It has, therefore, seemed 
to Mill and to the ‘exact’ logicians that these 
two formulas ought together to constitute a 
definition of the force of ‘ not,’ 

Other writers have regarded all three 
laws as ‘practical maxims.’ But practically 
nobody needs a maxim to remind him that 
a contradiction, for example, is an absur- 
dity. It might be a useful injunction to 
tell him to beware of latent contradictions ; 
but as soon as he clearly sees that a proposi- 
tion is self-contradictory, he will have a 
doned it before any maxim can be adduced. 
Seeing, then, that such formulas are required 
to define the relation expressed by not, but 
are not required as maxims, it is in the former 
aspect that their true meanings are to be 
sought, 

If it is admitted that they constitute a 
definition, they must conform to the rules of 
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definition. Considered as part of a definition, 
one of the commonest statements of the prin- 
ciple of contradiction, ‘A non est non-A, 
offends against the rule that the definitum 
must not be introduced into the definition. 
This is easily avoided by using the form 
‘A est non non-A,’ ‘A is not not-A,’ or every 
term may be subsumed under the double 
negation of itself. If this form is adopted 
for the principle of contradiction, the prin- 
ciple of excluded middle ought to be ‘ What 
is not not-A is A.’ If, however, we prefer 
to state the principle of excluded middle as 
‘Everything is either A or not-A,’ then we 
should state the principle of contradiction as 
‘ What is, at once, A and not-A is nothing.’ 
There is no vicious circle here, since the term 
‘nothing,’ or ‘non ens,’ may be formally 
defined without employing the particle ‘not’ 
or any equivalent. ‘Thus, we may express 

the principle of contradiction as follows: 
Whatever there may be which is both 4 
and not-A is X, no matter what 

term X may be. 

In either formula, A may be understood to 
be restricted to being an individual, or it may 
be allowed to be any term, individual or 
general. In the former case, in order to 
avoid conflict with the fundamental law that 
no true definition asserts existence, a special 
clause should be added, such as ‘if not-A 
there be.’ In the latter case, it should be 
stated that by ‘not-A’ is not meant ‘not 
some A,’ but ‘not any A,’ or ‘other than 
whatever A there may be’ 

Bearing these points in mind, the formula 
‘Ais not-not-A,’ or ‘ A is other than whatever 
is other than whatever is A,’ is seen to be a 
way of saying that the relation expressed by 
‘not’ is one of those which is its own converse, 
and is analogous to the following: 

Every rose is similar to whatever is 
similar to whatever is a rose A 
which again is similar to the following : 
Every man is loved by whatever loves 
whatever is a man. 
Bat if we turn to the corresponding formula 
of excluded middle, ‘ Not-not-A is A, or 
‘ Whatever is not anything that is not any A 
is A,’ we find that its meaning cannot be so 
simply expressed. Supposing that the rela- 
tion r is such that it is true that 
Whatever is r to whatever is r to what- 
ever is A is A, 
it can readily be proved that, whether the 
multitude of individuals in the universe be 
finite or infinite, each individual is either non-r 
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to itself and to nothing else, or is one of a 
pair of individuals that are non-r to each 
other and to nothing else; and conversely, if 
the universe is so constituted, the above 
formula necessarily holds. But it is evident 
that if the universe is so constituted, the rela- 
tion r is converse to itself; so that the 
formula corresponding to that of contradic- 
tion also holds. But this constitution of the 
universe does not determine r to be the rela- 
tion expressed by ‘not.’ Hence, the pair of 
formulas, 

A is not not-A, 

Not not-A is A, 
are inadequate to defining ‘not,’ and the 
former of them is mere surplusage. In fact, in 
a universe of monogamously married people 
taking any class, the A’s, 

Every 4 is a non-spouse to whatever is 

non-spouse to every A, 


Whatever is non-spouse to whatever is 
a non-spouse to every Á is an Á. 

No such objection exists to the other pair 

of formulas: 
Whatever is both A and not-A is 
nothing, 
Everything is either A or not-A. 
Their meaning is perfectly clear. Dividing 
all ordered pairs of individuals into those of 
the form 4: B and those of the form A 14, 

The principle of contradiction excludes 
from the relation ‘not’ all of the form 4: A, 

The principle of excluded middle makes 
the relation of ‘not’ to include all pairs of the 
form A: B. 

From this point of view, we see at once 
that there are three other similar pairs of 
formulas defining the relations of identity, 
coexistence, and incompossibility, as follows : 

Whatever is A is identical with A; i.e. 
Identity includes all pairs A: A. 

Whatever is identical with A is A; i.e. 
Identity excludes all pairs A : B. 

Whatever is A is coexistent with A; 
pe Coexistence includes all pairs 

A, 

Everything is either A or coexistent 
with A; i.e. Coexistence includes 
all pairs A : B. 

Whatever is both A and incompossible 
with A is nothing; i.e. Incompossi- 
bility excludes all pairs A: A. 
tever there may incompossible 
with A is A; ie. Incompossibility 
excludes all pairs A : B. 

Much has been written concerning the 
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relations of the three principles to forms of 
syllogism. They have even been called Die 
Principien des Schliessens, and have often 
been so regarded. Some points in reference 
to the meanings they have borne in such 
discussions require mention. Many writers 
have failed to distinguish sufficiently between 
reasoning and the logical forms of inference, 
The distinction may be brought out by com- 
aring the moods Camestres and Cesare 
see Moon, in logic). Formally, these are 
essentially different. The form of Camestres 
is as follows : 

Every P is an M, 

Every § is other than every M; 

.. Every § is other than every P. 

This form does not depend upon either clause 
of the definition of ‘not’ or ‘other than.’ For 
if any other relative term, such as ‘ lover of,’ 
be substituted for ‘ other than,’ the inference 
will be equally valid. The form of Cesare is 
as follows: 

Every P is other than every M, 

Every S is an M; 

.. Every S is other than every P. 

This depends upon the equiparance of ‘ other 
than.’ For if we substitute an ordinary rela- 
tive, such as loves, for ‘other than’ in the 
premise, the conclusion will be 

Every S is loved by every P. 
(See De Morgan’s fourth memoir on the 
syllogism, Cambridge Philos. Trans., x. (1860) 
354.) The two forms are thus widely distinct 
in logic; and yet when a man actually per- 
forms an inference, it would be impossible to 
determine that he ‘reasons in’ one of these 
moods rather than in the other. Either 
statement is incorrect. He does not, in strict 
accuracy, reason in any form of syllogism. 
For his reasoning moves in first intentions, 
while the forms of logic are constructions of 
second intentions. They are diagrammatic 
representations of the intellectual relation 
between the facts from which he reasons and 
the fact which he infers, this diagram neces- 
sarily making use of a particular system of 
symbols—a perfectly regular and very limited 
kind of language. It may be a part of a 
logician’s duty to show how ordinary ways of 
speaking and of thinking are to be translated 
into that symbolism of formal logic; but it is 
no part of syllogistic itself. ical prin- 
ciples of inference are merely rules for the 


illative transformation of the symbols of the 

i system em . If the system is 
essentially changed, they will be quite diffe- 
reat, As the ians represent and 


Camestres, they appear, after literally trans- 
lating the algebraic signs of those logicians into 
words, as follows : 

A that is B is nothing, 

C that is not B is nothing, 

-. A that is C is nothing. 

The two moods are here absolutely indis- 
tinguishable. 

From the time of Scotus down to Kant 
more and more was made of a principle 
agreeing in enunciation, often exactly, 
in other places approximately, with our 
principle of contradiction, and in the later 
of those ages usually called by that name, 
although earlier more often principium pri- 
mum, primum cognitum, principium identi- 
tatis, dignitas dignitatum, &c. It would best 
be called the Principle of Consi . Atten- 
tion was called to it in the fo book of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics. The meaning of this, 
which was altogether different, at least in 
post-scholastic times, from our principle of 
contradiction, is stated in the so-called Monado- 
logie of Leibnitz (§ 31) to be that principle 
by virtue of which we judge that to be false 
which involves a contradiction, and the denial 
of the contradiction to be true. The latter 
clause involves an appeal to the principle of 
excluded middle as much as the former clause 
does to the formal principle of contradiction. 
And so the ‘principle of contradiction ’ was for- 
merly frequently stated. But, in fact, neither is 
appealed to; for Leibnitz does not say that the 
contradiction is to be made explicit, but only 
that it is to be recognized as an inconsistency. 
Interpreted too strictly, the passage would 
seem to mean that all demonstrative reasoning 
is by the reductio ad absurdum; but this 
cannot be intended. All that is meant is 
that we draw that conclusion the denial of 
which would involve an absurdity—in short, 
that which consistency requires. This is a 
description, however imperfect, of the proce- 
dure of demonstrative Reasonine (q. v.), and 
deos not relate to logical forms. It deals with 
first, not second, intentions. (0.8.P.) 

It is unfortunate that ‘contradictory’ and 
‘principle of contradiction’ are terms used 
with incongruent significations. If a and # 
are statements, they are mutually contra- 
dictory, provided that one or the other of 
them must be true and that both cannot be 
true; these are the two marks (essential and 
sufficient) of contradiction, or precis. denial, as 
it might better be called. If a and b are 
terms, b is the precise negative of a (or the 
contradictory term to a), provided it takes in 
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all of that which is other than a—that is, 
if everything mast be one or the other (a or b) 
and if nothing can be both. These two pro- 
perties constitute the definition ofa pair of con- 
tradictories (whether terms or propositions), 
namely, they are mutually exclusive, and they 
are together exhaustive ; expressed in the lan- 
of ‘exact logic,’ these properties are 
writing @ for the negative of # and + for or): 
(1) 2 < 0, (2) © <2+5 
what is at once z and Z| everything is either z 
does not exist, or, in the| or Z, or, in the language 
language of propositions, | of propositions, what can 
the conjoint occurrence | occur is either z or Z, or, 
of x and ž does not take | reality entails x or Z— 
place. there is no tertium quid. 


Together these properties constitute the 
requirements of contradiction or of exact 
negation; it is a very inelegant piece of 
nomenclature (besides that it leads to actual 
confusion) to refer to (1) alone as the ‘priu- 
ciple of contradiction.’ Better names for 
them are (1) exclusion and () exhaustion (in 
place of excluded middle), In the common 
phraseology we are obliged to commit the 
absurdity of saying that two terms or propo- 
sitions may satisfy the ‘principle of contra- 
diction’ and still not be contradictory (since 
they may lack the quality of being exhaustive). 
The mere fact that (1) has been called the 
principle of contradiction has given it a pre- 
tended superiority over the other which it by 
no means deserves; they are of equal impor- 
tance in the conducting of reasoning processes. 
In fact, for every formal argument which rests 
upon (1) there is a corresponding argument 
which rests upon (2): thus in the case of 
the fundamental law of TRANSPOSITION (q. v.), 
which affirms the identity of these two 
propositions, (m) the student who is not 
a citizen is not a voter; (n) every student is 
either a citizen or not a voter ; that (m) follows 
from (n) depends upon one of these prin- 
ciples, and that (n) follows from (m) depends 
upon the other, These two names, exhaus- 
tion and exclusion, have the great advantage 
that they permit the formation of adjectives ; 
thus we may say that the test for the contra- 
dictoriness of two terms or propositions which 
are not on their face the negatives oue of 
another is that they should be (1) mutually 
exclusive and (2) together exhaustive. 

It may be noticed that if two terms are 
exhaustive but not exclusive, their negatives 
are exclusive but not exhaustive. Thus 


within the field of number, ‘prime’ and 
‘even’ are exclusive (no number.can be both) 
but not exhaustive (except in the limiting 
case of two, some numbers can be neither), 
while ‘not even’ and ‘not prime’ are ex- 
haustive and not exclusive, 

In the case of propositions, ‘contrary’ and 
‘subcontrary’ are badly chosen names for the 
Orvosrrion (q.v.) of A and Æ, O and J, re- 
spectively, of the traditional logical scheme; 
they do not carry their meaning on their face, 
and hence are unnecessarily difficult for the 
learner to bear in mind, A and Æ should be 
said to be mutually exclusive (but not ex- 
haustive), O and J to be conjointly exhaustive 
(but not exclusive). This relation of qualities 
is then seen to be a particular case merely of 
the above-stated general rule. 

Again, ‘no a is b’ and ‘all æ is b’ are 
exclusive but not exhaustive, while ‘some a 
is 6’ and ‘some a is not b’ are exhaustive but 
not exclusive (provided in both cases that a 
exists). 

Laws of thought is not a good name for 
these two characteristics; they should rather 
be called the laws (if laws at all) of negation. 
Properly speaking, the laws of thought are all 
the rules of logic; of these laws there is one 
which is of far more fundamental importance 
than those usually referred to under the 
name, namely, the law that if a is b and b is 
¢, it can be concluded that a is e. This is the 
great law of thought, and everything else is of 
minor importance in comparison with it. It 
is singular that it is not usually enumerated 
under the name. Another law of thought of 
equal consequence with those usually so called 
is, according to Sigwart, the law that the 
double negative is equivalent to an affirmative, 
2 = @, or 

(3) <4, l (4) <a 
But these are not fundamental, for from the 
principles of 


Exclusion, | Exhaustion, 
(1) <0, (2) œ <z +2, 
it follows 
by (2) that | by (1) that 
z<, ERA 
(0.L.F.) 


Literature: for the history of these princi- 
ples see UEBERWEG, Syst. d. Logik, §§ 75-80; 
PRANTL, Gesch. d. Logik (see ‘ priucipium’ in 
the indices to the four volumes). There are 
additional notes in an appendix to HAMILTON, 
Lects. on Logic, (0.8.P.) 
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